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Lord Advocate ai 345 
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Advocate... ‘ 347 
County CouNncILs AND Foreian Propuce—Question, Mr. id Wingfield- 
Digby ; Answer, Secretary to the Local Government Board _... 347 
IMPORTATION OF Prison-MaDE Goops—Questions, Sir Howard Vincent ; 
Answers, First Lord of the Treasury... 347 
AGRICULTURAL Lanp Ratina Bitt—Questions, Mr. Flynn ; “Answers, First 
Lord of the Treasury ‘ we §=348 
SoutH AFRICAN A¥Frairs—Questions, “Mr. Henry Labouchere ; ‘Answers, 
First Lord of the Treasury and Sir William Harcourt ... esi .. «348 
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SUPPLY :—Considered in Committee.— 


Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS Estimates, 1896-7 Class III. 


£38,182, Law Officers’ Department ae 350 
Amendment proposed, to reduce item A (Salaries by £100. —( Mr. 
Herbert Lewis)... ‘ 360 
Question put, “That item - (Salaries), ~ viueia te £100. . The 
Committee divided wnt sat 130 ; iaine 209. ehspinoice List, 
. No. 126) ove 0 364 
Motion made, to reat PrOBrESS j ; Chita declined to —— ith 
Question 365 
Amendment week ” That item A ™ mien by £1, ,000, in igen 
of the Salary of the Director of Public Prosecutions.’ lowell Mr. Lloyd- 
George) ... me ae wie .. 372 
The Committee divided —Ayes, 89 ; Sain 178.—(Division List, 
No. 127) ee i . oes je eee —_ ae 
Original Question put and wes to id _ +s sen ai an 
£23,900, certain Miscellaneous Legal Expenses ... , 375 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ That item C, for the County of Sasibies enti 
Salaries, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George) 377 


Amendment withdrawn ... aa a ia ies ve «. 378 
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Criminal Law Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred 
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Marquess of Londonderry 411 Lord Herschell 
Lord Dawey for w. 414 Prime Minister 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland 

TitHE Rent (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. J.C. Flynn; "Answer, Chief Secre- 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland.. 
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Navy (Manninc)—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty 
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ALASKA AND British CoLumB1A—Question, Mr. H. Seton-Karr ; Answer, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies . 

GranD Jury Laws (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. “Tully ; Answer, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland 

British SoutH AFRICA Company—Questions, Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, and Mr. John Ellis; Answers, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies 

Karir SLAvE TraFFic—Question, Mr. “Joseph A. Pease ; Answer, Secretary 
of State for India ... 

Vorers’ Lists (IRELAND)— — Question, Mr. Horace Plunkett ; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland 

Le MarcHant BARRAcKS—Question, Mr. Charles Colston ; "Answer, Under 
Secretary for War ... 

VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ Ourrit—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, Under 
Secretary for War ... ‘ 

Emir or ILortn—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; Answer, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies aon tes Sie 

AGRICULTURAL LAND Ravina  Brtt—Question, Mr. J. Dillon; Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Corrupt Practices Acts—Questions, Sir Robert Reid will Sir Ww. Hart 
Dyke ; Answers, First Lord of the Treasury 


NationaL Portrait GALLERY—Question, Mr. William Siatery: hanes 
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CotontaL OrFicE VoTE—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Sir William Harcourt, 
and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, First Lord of the Treasury 

Masor LoruarrE—Question, Mr. H. D. Greene; Answer, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ... ‘a 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Inp1an Army Pension Dericiency :—Considered in Committee. 
Motion made :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the charge on the Consolidated Fund of an 
annuity of £65,000 (beyond the present amount of £150,000 authorised by 
the Indian Army Pension Deficiency Act, 1885) towards discharging the 
liability of the Consolidated Fund in respect of certain Indian Army Pensions ; 
and to provide that the rate of interest for any money lent after the lst day 
of April 1896, under Section 5 of the said Act, shall be such as the National 
Debt Commissioners may determine.” (Chancellor of the Exchequer, ) 


After brief Debate, Resolution agreed to ... 
Finance Bill :— 
Motion made— 
“That the Bill be now read a Second time.’’ 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
instead thereof the words, ‘ This House is not prepared to accept a Bill which 
makes no adequate provision for the divergent economic conditions existing in 
Ireland as contrasted with Great Britain, and fails to establish a just fiscal 
system for Ireland in accordance with the avowed principles upon which 
the Act of Union was declared to be founded ’”’ (Mr. Lough.) 


Mr. J. A. Pease ... 469 Mr. Knox 
Chancellor of the Ezx- Mr. Cohen 
chequer of eae Mr. Flynn 
[Mr. Speaker ... .» 473] Mr. J. Morley 
Amendment withdrawn ... ee 


eee . eee eee 


Mr. Jehnson-Ferguson 488 Sir W. Harcourt 


Sir A. Rollit ... ... 493 Dr. Clark ile “i 
Mr. Whittaker .» 495 Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr. Gibson-Bowles  ... 496 Mr. Cohen am ae si 
Main Question put, and agreed to; Bill read a Second time, and 
committed eps 


Naval Reserve Bill :—Committee deferred 

Pustic Orrices (Site) [Expenses] :— 
Considered in Committee— 
Motion made— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of money to be provided by 
Parliaments, of any expenses incurred by the Commissioners of Works under 
the provisions of any Act of the present Session for the acquisition of a 
Site for public offices in Westminster and for purposes connected therewith ” 
(Mr. Hanbury.) & ais 


Resolution agreed to ie oi san ‘ak ike 
Land Tax Commissioners Names Bill :—0On the Motion for Second Reading 


Sir C. Dilke hans eee §=516 Mr. Luttrell 
Mr. Lloyd-George -- 656 Mr. Hanbury ... va 
Mr. Dalziel ele . 516 Mr. Herbert Roberts 


Read a Second time, and committed ; Lists of Commissioners ordered... 


Coal Mines Regulation Act (1887) Amendment (No. 2) Bill :—Second Reading 
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Second time, and committed 524 
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(Division List, No. 133.) Bill read a Second time, and committed 533 


Burglary Bill [1.1.]:—Second Reading deferred , ‘ = .. 533 
Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill :—Second Reading deterred ash . 533 


SUPPLY (lsr May) :— 
Resolutions reported. Crvin Servicers AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 
Estimates, 1196-7. Crass III.— 
£38,182, Salaries of the Law Officers’ Department... a . 533 
Amendment proposed, to reduce the Vote by £100.—( Mr. Caldw ell) .. 533 


Question put, “That ‘£38,182’ stand part of the Resolution.” The 
House divided —Ayes, 148 ; Noes, 39.—(Division List, No. 134.) 534 


Resolution agreed to ... rs a ee si ae .. 534 
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Mr. Dillon... .. 652 First Lord of the Treasury 


Bill toamend and explain the Irish Education Act, 1892, ordered to be 
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Lordships that information has been 

received from an authentic source that 

_the four principal prisoners in the Pre- 

Tuesday 28th April 1896. toria trials have been condemned to 

death. Since the Secretary of State for 

—-_ | the Colonies made this announcement to 

acon 'the House of Commons complete con- 

CHAMBERS ESTATE BILL (et.J. . | firmation of this telegram has reached 
Bill approved by the Chancery Divi- | : " 

. . : the Colonial Office from Sir Hercules 
sion of the High Court of Justice, | Robi Her Maijesty’s G 

Rar palpi mage FR | Robinson. Her Majesty's Government 

i a a alt ’ | sent to him the following telegram :— 


| 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





“Communicate the following message to 
| President Kruger :—Her Majesty’s Government 
INS 1S IJ) | have just learned that sentence of death has 
idcienstiaaaaail — as eam | been passed on the chief leaders of the Reform 
; | Committee. They can feel no doubt that your 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; | Honour will commute the sentences, and they 
and e pri aoe bee | have assured Parliament of their conviction 

ia to be pointed —(e 71.) | that this is your Honour’s intention.” 


Viscount CLIFDEN : Is there any 
PRETORIA TRIALS: SENTENCES oF  °Pjection to mentioning the names of the 
DEATH. | condemned 1 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or, Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I believe 
STATE ror tuz— COLONIES (The Earl | the names are Colonel Rhodes, Mr. 
of SELBORNE): I have to inform your | Hammond, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Farrer. 
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ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 

(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILL [x.1.]. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said 
that it was a Bill to enable the Dean 
and Chapter of London to increase the 
present endowment of the Archdeaconry 
of London. At present that endow- 
ment was £666 13s. 4d. a year, while 
all the other Canons had £1,000 a 
year. The Archdeacon of London, of 
all other Archdeacons, had the hardest 
work to do, in inquiring into and report- 
ing to the Bishop on all the various 
circumstances of which the Bishop of 
that diocese with its enormous popula- 
tion, ought to have cognisance. The 
Dean and Chapter had a fund of £12,000 
a year which was at their discretion for 
Cathedral purposes; and they could 
devote a part of that to raising the 
income of the Archdeacon to that of the 
other Canons, as all the other purposes 
to which the money was applicable were 
completely provided for. The Arch- 
deacon, if he thought fit, might supple- 
ment his income by taking a living ; but 
it was highly desirable that he should 
not do so ; because it was not possible for 
him properly to discharge the duties of 
a clergyman of an ordinary parish. 
The Bill proposed that the Dean and 
Chapter should pay over a sum of £334 
a year to the Archdeacon of London as 
long as he did not take a living. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE (“REGINA +. 
DUGGAN ”). 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government what 
notice had been taken of the magistrates 
of Smethwick for imposing a fine of 5s. 
on a woman named Elizabeth Stanley, 
mother of seven children (whose husband 
had gone to America), because her second 
son Joseph, aged 13, did not attend the 
Board school ; and whether the decision 
of an Appeal Court in “ Regina v. 
Duggan” had been reversed. In this 
case, on the 9th October, the magistrates 
of Smethwick committed two illegalities : 
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first, they inflicted a fine of 5s. when 
2s. 6d. was the fine for a first offence ; 
secondly, the boy was more than 13 years 
of age; thirdly, they disregarded the 
advice of their law clerk, Mr. A. Hibbert, 
who pointed out that it had been decided, 
in the case of “ Regina v. Duggan,” that, 
when the wages of a child were necessary 
for the maintenance of a family, it was 
a reasonable excuse for absence from 
school. In this case the mother earned 
only 5s. a week, her eldest boy 6s., and 
the second 3s. a week, and she had seven 
children to maintain. The second boy 
had made the requisite 250 attendances 
for five years in a Wesleyan school at 
Oldbury, and the Brasshouse LaneSchools. 
The mother was unable to pay the fine, 
and must have gone to gaol, but the fine 
was paid by a newspaper and one of its 
readers. At first the School Board 
intended taking out a second summons, 
but it relented, owing to the representa- 
tions of the Birmingham Daily Mail 
and of some of its members, Mr. Somerton 
and the Rev. T. T. Sherlock. This case 
came up again on the 7th November, 
before two other magistrates, when a 
solicitor (Mr. Clarke) applied for the fine 
previously imposed to be remitted, and 
also for the costs of the case, including 
his fee. The magistrates said they could 
not remit the fine, nor revise the decision 
of their colleagues, but they made an 
order for £1 11s. 6d. costs. They further 
said they had nothing to do with the 
Daily Mail and the public Press. They 
were above that. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said that he must protest 
against Her Majesty’s Government being 
ealled upon to express an opinion on the 
decision of a magistrate, which, whether 
they agreed with it or not, was a matter 
over which they had no control. The 
noble Lord did not suggest that the 
magistrates had acted so wrongly as to 
justify removal from the bench. Further, 
when the noble Lord asked any question 
which reflected on a magistrate, he ought 
to state how he came by the information 
which he presented to the House. Many 
of the facts mentioned by the noble Lord 
never came before the magistrates at all. 
The noble Lord said that the magistrates 
had disregarded a certain decision. It 
was true that a widow in a particular 
case, who had no means of subsistence, 
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was held excused for not sending her 
sons to school, as the earnings of those 
sons were necessary for her support. 
But what was the case that came before 
the magistrates? The person who ap- 
peared in the Court was not the defend- 
ant. The boy who was the subject 
matter of the inquiry, was brought to the 
Court by his grandmother, who stated 
that the mother was a widow; that she 
was dependent upon the earnings of the 
boy for her subsistence ; and that he was 
an only son. The magistrates did not 
believe her story ; and it turned out they 
were perfectly right. The mother was 


Agricultural Land 


not a widow, and the boy was not her | 


only son. [Laughter.| It was then 
stated in the newspapers that, though 
the woman was not a widow, her hus- 
band had deserted her. That was a 
most unjust reflection on the husband, 
because he supplied his wife with a 
stated sum every month from America. 
The other supposed illegality of the 
magistrates was that they had fined her 
5s., when as it was her first offence they 
could only fine her 2s, 6d. As a matter 
of fact a previous conviction was proved 
against the woman. [Laughter.] There 
was, therefore, not a word of truth in 
the pathetic story told by the noble 
Lord. [ZLaughter.] He would suggest 
that it would be well to ascertain the 
facts before putting questions of this 
sort, which contained very considerable 
reflections upon magistrates. But even 
if magistrates went wrong or made a 
mistake, it was not a matter that should 
be made the subject of a question to the 
Government. Misconduct of magistrates 
was, of course, a different thing; but, 
apart from misconduct, it would be a 
serious thing if every wrong decision of 
a magistrate, or of a Judge, was made 
the subject of an interrogatory in Parlia- 
ment. 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 28th April 1896. 


EAST INDIA (WARLIKE OPERATIONS) 
(KILLED AND WOUNDED). 
Return [presented 11th February] to 
be printed.—[No. 154.] 


QUESTIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, what will be the 
position of enclosed Crown woodlands 
as regards contribution in lieu of rates 
after the coming into operation of the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
My right hon. Friend’s Question raises 
an interesting legal point, though not, 
perhaps, one of great practical impor- 
tance, seeing that the contribution pay- 
able by Crown woodlands is of small 
amount. I am disposed to think that 
the Bill will not affect Crown woodlands, 
on the ground that it only applies to 
rateable lands, and Crown woodlands are 
not legally rateable. But, under section 
30 of the Union Assessment Committee 
Act, 1862, the annual values of non- 
rateable Government property paying 
contributions in lieu of poor-rates have 
to be added to the rateable value of their 
parish in computing the amount of con- 
tribution to the common fund of the 
union. This, however, only applies to 
poor-rates, and I doubt whether the rate- 
able value of such property could be held 
to be part of the rateable value of the 
parish for other purposes such as those 
of this Bill. If it can, then I assume 
that the Crown woodlands should be 
treated exactly on all fours with rateable 
property; but, if it cannot, I assume 
that contributions should be given for 
such woodlands in the same manner as 
at present. I will have the matter care- 


'fully investigated. 
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7 Civil Bill Processes {COMMONS} (County Down). 8 


SEIZURES BY RUSSIAN CRUISERS IN| Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
BEHRING SEA. 'Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | land—(1) if he is aware that there are 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre-|two Protestant magistrates in the 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe-| polling district of Ballytrain, South 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have Monaghan, and no Roman Catholic 
received any further information of the magistrate, although the Roman 
progress of the proceedings relative to Catholic inhabitants of the polling dis- 
the payment of compensation by the | trict of Ballytrain are about six Catholic 
Russian Government for the unlawful to one Protestant ; (2) whether he has 





seizure by Russian cruisers of British 
sealing vessels in the Behring Sea in 
July 1892; whether he can state any 
approximate period within which this 
matter may be expected to be brought 
to a conclusion and the compensation 
paid ; and whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will use their influence to expedite 
its settlement? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gzorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The claims referred to have been 
forwarded to St. Petersburg, and some 
of them are now under discussion with 
the Russian Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government will endeavour to expedite 
a settlement ; but it is not possible at 
present to say how soon that object may 
be attained. 


MAGISTRACY (SOUTH MONAGHAN). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he 
can state how many magistrates have 
been appointed in South Monaghan 
since the present Government have come 
into office, and the religion of those ap- 
pointed; and (2) whether he has 
received memorials from inhabitants in 
South Monaghan, praying that Roman 
Catholic magistrates will be appointed ; 
and, if so, whether he will grant the 
prayer of the memorialists ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : Two appointments have 
been made to the Commission of the 
Peace since the date mentioned in the 
first paragraph; one of these magis- 
trates is a Presbyterian and the other a 
Methodist. The Lord Chancellor has 
received a communication of the nature 
referred to in the second paragraph, but 
at present he sees no necessity for making 
any additional appointments in South 
Monaghan 


received representations from the inhabi- 
tants of the polling district of Ballytrain, 
requesting the Government to appoint 
Roman Catholic magistrates in the 
district ; and (3) whether, seeing that a 
large portion of the polling district of 
Ballytrain is in the Petty Sessions 
district of Shercock, and that no Roman 
Catholic magistrate from Monaghan can 
take part at Petty Sessions at Shercock, 
what steps will he take in the matter ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: (1) I 
understand the statements in the first 
paragraph are correct. It is right to 
observe, however, that the district men- 
tioned is situated partly in the Petty 
Sessions district of Ballybay, where four 
Roman Catholic magistrates attend the 
Petty Sessions, and partly in the district 
of Shercock, which is attended by three 
Roman Catholic magistrates. (2) As 
regards the second paragraph, the Lord 
Chancellor informs me he has nothing 
to add to the reply to the similar 
inquiry addressed to me by the hon. 
Member on the 5th March last. (3) I 
have already stated that the Shercock 
Petty Sessions are attended by three 
Catholic magistrates. In the absence 
of any recommendation from the Lieu- 
tenant of the County, the Lord Chancel- 
‘lor sees no necessity for an additional 
| appointment to either Shercock or Bally- 
| bay District. 
| CIVIL BILL PROCESSES 
(COUNTY DOWN). 
| Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
'beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
will state the number of civil bill pro- 
cesses for recovery of rent entered 
for hearing at the recent sittings of the 
County Court for County of Down, held 
|at Downpatrick, Newtownards, Lis- 
‘burn, Bambridge,, and Newry respec- 
tively; and, how many of these civil 
bills were in respect of rent accruing 
during the year 1895 only ? 














9 Telegraph 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
making inquiries in reference to this ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, but not having 
received full information to enable me to 
reply to-day, willask him to be good enough 
to repeat the question on Thursday. 


HALKYN QUARRIES (FLINTSHIRE). 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he is 
aware that the fencing which has been 
done by the Department of Woods and 

Forests on the Halkyn Mountain, in 
Flintshire, is reported to have been done 
in an unsatisfactory manner, so as to be 
almost useless; whether he is aware that 
the quarries that have been abandoned 
have not been touched, and are in as bad 
a state as ever, that new quarries have 
been opened in some -instances across 
footpaths and no attempt made to secure 
them, and that they are therefore highly 
dangerous at night to anyone not well 
acquainted with the mountain ; whether 
he is further aware that the Parish 
Council of Halkyn have repeatedly 
reported the matter to the different 
authorities, who invariably shift the 
responsibility from one to the other ; and 
whether he will now, therefore, take the 
necessary steps to remove what is there 
a great source of danger ? 

*THeE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuire Ripiey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have made inquiry into 
this matter and find that in the case of 
the quarries now working fences have 
been put up by the lessees, which though 
not so strong as could be wished, are by 
no means useless. The Mines Inspec- 
tor for the district will do his best to 
secure their completion. In one case 
only a trench connected with a quarry 
crosses a footpath, but the depth is only 
six feet, and the sides have been cut 
away so as to make it safe where the 
path crosses. As regards abandoned 
quarries, the Office of Works inform 
me that it has employed a special sur- 
veyor to go over the mountain, and now 
has estimates under its consideration. I 
am assured that the necessary work will 
be carried out without delay. 


ARMY MEAT SUPPLY. 
Captan DONELAN (Cork, E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
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War Office, whether, seeing that many 
of the contracts for the supply of meat 
to the troops in Ireland expire at the 
end of the present month, the new con- 
tracts will contain conditions limiting 
the proportion of foreign meat; and, 
what steps will be taken to enforce the 
observance of such conditions ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowE.t- 
Wits, Birmingham, 8.): I can only 
repeat that the subject of the supply of 
meat to the troops is under inquiry, but 
it is impossible as yet to make any an- 
nouncement. The contracts run for six 
months only. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
whether, in view of the low price of 
home-grown meat, the authorities charged 
with the duty of investigating this sub- 
ject will be empowered to consider the 
desirability of discontinuing altogether 
the use of these foreign refrigerated car- 
cases, and of feeding the troops quartered 
in Ireland on good, wholesome Irish beef 
and mutton ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That is 
precisely the matter under inquiry. It 
is impossible at present to give any de- 
cision with regard to it, inasmuch as the 
information that has to be collected is 
not yet anything like complete. 


TELEGRAPH DEBT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in regard to 
the Telegraph Debt of £10,130,000, and 
the suggestion to pay it off, his attention 
has been called to the statements made 
on page 37 of the Forty-first Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General, for 
1895, that during the year ended the 
31st March last the expenditure exceeded 
the revenue by about £154,000, to which 
must be added the interest (£298,000) 
on the capital expenditure incurred at 
the transfer, making the total loss for 
the year about £452,000; that in the 
period of 25 years since 1870 the receipts 
show a balance of about £1,795,000 in 
excess of the expenditure, but they fall 
short of meeting the interest on capital, 
the aggregate deficien¢y in this respect 
being £5,859,000 ; whether, in view of 
these statements, he will state what por- 
tion of the original purchase money stock 
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of £10,130,000 has been paid off in pro- 
portion to the rest of the National Debt ; 
and, what is the difference in the amount 
of the interest payable on such stock 25 
years ago, and the amount (£298,000) 
set down for 1895 in the Report and Ac- 
counts of the Postmaster General ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The passage at 
page 37 of the Postmaster General’s 
Report was written before the accounts 
of the year had been fully made up, and 
only purported to give approximate 
figures. The actual figures will be found 
in Parliamentary Paper No. 16 of the 
present Session. The excess of expendi- 
ture over revenue in the year to March 
31, 1895 — not March last — was 
£141,637 12s. 7d. The Post Office is 
not aware that any proportion of the 
moneys applied to the reduction of the 
National Debt has been ear-marked as a 
fund for paying off the stock created for 
the purchase of the telegraphs. Any 
separate and specific treatment of the 
telegraph capital would, it is feared, have 
resulted in its being increased rather 
than reduced. It may, in a sense, be 
said that the working of the telegraphs 
has itself hindered the reduction of the 
National Debt, for, in the first place, it 
has added to it more than £10,000,000, 
and, in the second place, it has re- 
sulted in deficiencies amounting to 
£5,847,110 3s. 6d., which have had to 
be made good out of the general taxa- 
tion ; and had any portion of the Tele- 
graph Debt been paid off, as my hon. 
Friend supposes, the payment must have 
been made from the balances on other 
votes, except to the extent of £67,600 
in 1870 and 1871. If, therefore, a strict 
balance-sheet of the working of the tele- 
graphs was prepared, the outstanding 
debt would not be between 10 and 11 
millions, but would be about 16 millions. 
The interest for each year from 1870 is 
set forth in Parliamentary Paper No. 5. 
In 1870 it was £214,500, and in 
1894-5 it was £298,888 5s., the differ- 
ence being £84,888 5s. 


Assam 


ENGINEERING STAFF, SHEERNESS 
DOCKYARD. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Hartlepool) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that in the im- 
proved scale of salaries sanctioned by 
the Admiralty to the engineering staff 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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the Chief Engineer of Sheerness Dock- 
yard has been omitted; and, whether 
there is any reason for this omission, 
and why it should not be rectified ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The duties 
of the chief engineer at Sheerness are 
not as onerous as those at other dock- 
yards. The same reasons did not apply 
for increase of salary. May I respect- 
fully deprecate the putting of questions 
with reference to the emoluments of 
individual officers? Such questions do 
not promote the kindly object with 
which they are put, while they are very 
prejudicial to the discipline of the service. 
| Hear, hear ! ” 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether, pending the preparation of the 
elaborate annual Return of Criminal 
Statistics, it would be practicable to 
issue, soon after the close of each year, 
a general summary of the crime of the 
year, in the same way as the Registrar 
General issues in April a general abstract 
of the marriages, births, and deaths 
registered during the year ended 31st 
December previous ! 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
It would only be possible to give such a 
summary of the cases tried at Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions, the tables of 
which are prepared in the Home Office. 
The other tables which form the greater 
part of the statistics and without which 
the summary would have little value, 
are compiled from returns which are 
supplied by the police and come in 
slowly. I may add that the delay which 
has occurred in the last two years in the 
publication of the statistics has been 
quite exceptional, and in my opinion it 
will be better to expedite the publica- 
tion of the statistics in future years than 
to anticipate them by incomplete sum- 
maries. 


ASSAM COAL MINES. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he can give the House any 
information regarding the death rate of 
coolies employed in the coal mines of 
Assam ; whether he is aware that the 
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Calcutta press represent that rate to be 
very high, and also that a very large 
percentage are always on the sick list ; 
whether the Indian Government have 
any information to show that this is 
caused by a.forced change of diet to 
rice; and, whether the Government 
could make regulations enforcing the 
supply to immigrants of the same kind 
of food they had _ been previously 
accustomed to, in the same way as is 
done for Native soldiers in the Indian 
Army ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hawmitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The coal-mining 
industry in Assam is, comparatively 
speaking, a very small industry, employ- 
ing little more than a thousand coolies. 
I have no information as to the death- 
rate prevailing among them, but I have 
seen a letter on the subject from a 
visitor to Assam, published in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers, in which it is stated 
that the death-rate and sick-rate are 
high, but no figures are given. The sug- 
gestion that evil effects are produced by 
forced change to rice diet seems improb- 
able, inasmuch as most of these coolies 
are drawn from rice-consuming districts. 
As at present advised I see no occasion 
for the issue of regulations on this sub- 
ject, and I may add that the writer of 
the letter above mentioned bears testi- 
mony to the excellence of existing 
arrangements for feeding and housing 
the coolies, and for providing them with 
medical care. 


Postal Service 


OLD HORSES IN FRANCE (ALLEGED 
ILL TREATMENT). 

Mr. H. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, if he is 
aware that a large number of old horses 
are exported to France, where they are 
subjected to very cruel treatment by 


being tyrned out into marshy land, where | 


they are fastened upon by leeches and 
thus tortured to death; and, if he can 
prevent the export of old and useless 
horses likely to become victims of this 
treatment ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa rer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
seen various statements in the news- 
papers on this subject, but I have not 
myself received any representations re- 
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specting it. I understand, however, that 
full inquiries have been made on the 
spot by the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and that 
the conclusion arrived at is that the 
original statement was, happily, a gross 
exaggeration. In any case, it would not 
be competent for me to prohibit the ex- 
port of horses from this country. 


Dress Regulations. 


HAMPTON COURT GARDENERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, whether the gardeners 
employed at Hampton Court work 58} 
hours per week at only 21s. per week for 
these hours ; and, whether, seeing that 
they are often compelled to act as super- 
numerary park-keepers on Sundays, he 
can see his way to allow these men to 
cease work on Saturdays at 1 p.m. instead 
of being kept till 4 p.m. as at present ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuc.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : Yes, Sir, the gardeners 
employed at Hampton Court are paid 
21s. a week. Iam not prepared at this 
moment to accept, as being strictly accu- 
rate, the number of their working hours 
stated in the hon. Member’s Question. I 
am considering the point raised by the 
hon. Member in order to see whether, in 
view of the nature of the employment of 
these men, it is possible to arrange that 
they should cease work at an earlier hour 
on Saturday afternoons. 


POSTAL SERVICE DRESS REGU- 
LATIONS. 

*Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD 
(Sussex, Rye): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether any dress 
|regulations for the Postal Service are 
|published ; or, whether there is any 
,method by which an hon. Member inte- 
rested in the question can obtain exact 
information on the subject of those regu- 
lations ¢ 
| *Mr. HANBURY : The regulations as 
to the supply and wearing of uniform 
clothing in the Post Office Service are to 
be found in the Books of Rules for Post- 
masters. A notice on the subject is sent 
out with every new suit, and special in- 
structions are issued from time to time. 
None of these are ordinarily accessible to 
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the general public ; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber will call at the General Post Office 
he shall have an opportunity of seeing 
them. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when the 
Irish Education Bill will be introduced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I pro- 
pose to ask leave to introduce the Irish 
Education Bill this day week. The hon. 
and learned Member will recollect that 
the arrangement which was made with 
regard to this Bill was that it should be 
introduced after midnight, and that I 
should not carry it to any subsequent 
stages unless the Government should 
have good reason to believe that it would 
be regarded and treated as a non-con- 
tentious Measure. 


KAFIRS IN CHITRAL. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether the 
Amir of Afghanistan has any right to 
control the action of the Government of 
India in offering an asylum to fugitive 
Kafirs in Chitral ; whether the Amir is 
prepared to allow an unmolested exodus, 
not only to fugitive Kafirs from the 
Bashgal Valley which borders on Chitral, 
but also to emigrant Kafirs from other 
parts of Kafiristan into British territory 
generally ; and, whether the surviving 
Kafirs from the present Afghan cam- 
paigns, or any future campaigns, will be 
protected in the enjoyment of their per- 
sonal liberty, their lands and other pro- 
perty, and the exercise of their religious 
and social usages, as was implied in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s recent state- 
ments ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: So 
long as the Amir’s Kafir subjects who 
seek an asylum in Chitral do not violate 
the usual conditions attached to their 
reception by the British Government 
which is in alliance with the Amir, no 
such right can be claimed. The other 
Questions asked by the hon. Member 
concern the Amir’s internal policy and | 
the exercise of his authority in his own | 
territories, and I am unable to state or to | 
anticipate what policy His Highness will | 
pursue. 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, if he can state when the 
Government will be prepared to put 
down the Colonial Vote ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) ; Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can kindly inform me when he 
will take the Army Estimates ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid I cannot at present 
give an answer to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. With regard to the Question 
of my hon. Friend, I have to say, as it 
was stated by my right hon. Friend the 
Colonial Secretary yesterday, the Govern- 
ment have no objection to take the 
Colonial Vote on Friday week, if there 
were any general desire on the part of 
the House that such a course should be 
pursued. I think, however, it would be 
desirable that my hon. Friend and others 
specially interested in the South African 
Question should wait until they see the 
Papers. They will then be better able 
to judge whether next Friday week will 
be a convenient time for the discussion. 

Mr. GALLOWAY : May I ask when 
the Papers will be laid on the Table ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I hope to lay them 
on the Table this week, and I hope they 
will be in the hands of hon. Members at 
the beginning of next week. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): There is no desire whatever 
on the part of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House to press for a discussion, and 
the right hon. Gentleman will agree with 
me that there ought to be plenty of time 
allowed to consider the Papers. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The Gov- 
ernment are entirely in the hands of the 
House. We are not pressing for a 
discussion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What I wanted 
to say was that we are not pressing. 
| Laughter]. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. J. MORLEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury what would be the 
business for Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I propose to put down Class 3, 
Law and Justice, and Classes 6 and 7, 


| Non-effective and Miscellaneous. 
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PRETORIA TRIALS—SENTENCES OF | Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
DEATH. | said that four of them are British sub- 
Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- | jects, and the fifth is an American. 
shire, W.): I desire to ask my right | 
hon. Friend whether he has received any | see SeR SLE 
information as to the result of the recent | 
trial at Pretoria ? | SHOP ASSISTANTS HALF-HOLIDAY. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes. I _ Bill to provide that all Shop Assistants 
have received a telegram—a private tele-| shall have one Half-Holiday in each 
gram, but I have no doubt as to its| week, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
accuracy, although it does not come from Duncombe, Colonel Dalbiac, Mr. Richard- 
Sir Hercules Robinson. It is to the son, Mr. Harry Samuel, and Mr. Flower, 
effect that the five leaders of the Reform | presented accordingly, and read the First 
Committee have been condemned to/time; to be read a Second time upon 
death. Upon that information the Wednesday 10th June, and to be printed. 
Government have telegraphed to Sir [Bill 200.] 
Hercules Robinson as follows : — 


“Communicate the following message to | 
President Kruger:—‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment have just learned that sentence of death | ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
has been passed on the chief leaders of the | 
Reform Committee. They can feel no doubt | 
that your Honour will commute this sentence, | 
and they have assured Parliament of their con-| __ 
viction that this is your Honour’s intention.”” | AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


‘ Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Mr. GALLOWAY: May I ask whe- Debate on Amendment ‘proposed to 
ther the law of the Transvaal Republic Question [27th April], “That the Bill 


does not provide that the penalty for an he now read a Second time.” And which 
offence of this kind is confiscation of all) Amendment was, to leave out from the 


goods and banishment from the State for | word « That,” to the end of the Question, 

life. _ |in order to add instead thereof the 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Well, Sir, | words -— 

that is a question which I am afraid I | 

cannot answer fully; but it has always |_|... yore Pe 

boon doubfal whethee dhso gentlemen | StH7_<t, "siting in tenia of loa 

would be tried under the Statute law of | unjust that relief granted from Imperial taxa- 

the Transvaal Republic or under the tion to rateable property should be restricted to 

Roman-Dutch law. Under the Roman- | Fon a only of such property.” —(Sir Henry 

Dutch law they could be sentenced to “°” " 

death. ‘ Question again proposed, “ That the 
Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : With | words proposed to be left out stand part 

regard to the telegram, I gather that the of the Question.” Debate resumed. 

names were not given. May I ask if 

the right hon. Gentleman can give the *Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 

names of the five members of the Reform | Thirsk) said, that when his speech was 

Committee sentenced ? interrupted the previous night by the 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The five adjournment of the Debate, he was 

leaders of the insurrection were Colonel | beginning to analyse and _ criticise 

Rhodes, Mr. Phillips, Mr. George Farrer,| the argument that the State should 

Mr. Hammond Hay, an American, and|not readjust the burden of certain 

a fifth—whose name, I am sorry to say, rates because those rates were said 


“This House, while recognising the desir- 


has escaped me for the moment. to be an_ hereditary burden on 
An HON. MemBer: Leonard. (Cries|realty. The right hon. Gentleman 
of “ No.”) who moved the Amendment himself laid 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No. ~~ some stress on this extraordinary doc- 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea trine, though how the right hon. Gentle- 
District): May I ask the right hon. man made it fit in with a desire for the 
Gentleman whether the five persons who readjustment of the burdens of local 
have pleaded guilty are British subjects? | taxation he was at a loss to understand. 
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But as against the Bill itself, if there 
was anything in this doctrine, a plausible 
argument at any rate had been dis- 
covered. He would state to the House 
the grounds on which he contended that 
this doctrine was not only untenable in 
theory, but also one which the House had 
consistently refused to adopt in practice. 
The doctrine was that the support of the 
poor was not only a moral, but a legal 
obligation on the owners and occupiers 
of the land, not on the community— 
that was to say that every pauper had a 
hereditary right to be maintained out of 
the realty of the country. That was a 
very dangerous doctrine in view of 
pauper immigration. If it was allowed 
to go forth from the House that any 
pauper alien could acquire a hereditary 
right to an annuity charged on the land 
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to the present time. The great land- 
owners’ Parliament in the last century 
allowed a state of things to grow up 
under which personalty escaped from 
its fair share of the burden, but if old 
liability to a charge made it a hereditary 
burden, then personalty ought not only 
to come in and help to bear the burden, 
but also to pay up 50 years’ arrears. 
For his own part he was quite ready to 
relieve houses as well as land from this 
hereditary burden. Therefore he was 
speaking not only in the interests of the 
occupiers of Jand but of the occupiers of 
houses when he contended that relief 
ought not to be refused because the 
burden was hereditary. Then he came 
to the Amendment of the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite. With regard to the 
desirability of the readjustment of the 





a great stimulus would be given to this|burdens of local taxation, the Con- 
undesirable immigration. Or was the | servatives had no quarrel with that part 
doctrine to be confined to paupers of |of the Amendment, which, in fact, they 
British origin? In any case, if it were | welcomed as being a valuable expression 
adopted this result would be brought | of opinion on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
about—that the land of England no | opposite on the subject. Whenever an 
longer belonged to the owners thereof,| attempt had been made by the Con- 
but was the hereditary property of the | servative Party in that direction, the 
paupers thereof. Even if the doctrine |Party opposite had done their best to 
were put in this way—that the land and | kick the proposal downstairs. _[‘ Hear, 
houses of England were bound to bear| hear!” and laughter.) It was clear, 
the expense of the poor of the parish in therefore, that both sides of the House 
which the property was situated, its | desired that there should be a readjust- 
advocates were confronted by the Equali-| ment of local rates ; but while the Con- 


sation of Rates Act, which was based 
on a proposal that the land of one parish 
should bear part of the burdens of 
another parish, so that it was almost 


impossible to get hold of a correct defini- | 


tion of this supposed hereditary burden. 
A more difficult question was—How 
did this burden first come to be imposed 
on the owners of land and houses? Did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite attribute to 
landlords of this country so great a 
generosity as to suppose that they volun- 
tarily undertook to keep the poor of the 
country without consideration? If not, 
what was the consideration? Three 


servative Party desired to see some steps 
taken in that direction, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite evidently wished to remain like 
signposts, pointing out the road, but 
/never attempting to move in its direc- 
ition. [‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.| He 
did not deny that rates in town were too 
high, but he maintained that the cause 
of the rates being too high was the 
action, not of the Conservatives, but of 
the Progressives on the borough councils. 
| The right hon. Gentleman by his Amend- 
/ment went on to ask the House to ex- 
|press their opinion that “it is inexpe- 
dient and unjust that relief granted from 








years ago it would have been possible to! Imperial taxation to rateable ‘property 
answer that the Death Duties on land | should be restricted to one class only of 
were lighter than those on personalty.|such property.” He admitted that it 
But it might be said that this obligation would be unjust if the restriction to one 
was imposed by Act of Parliament. It class of property were to be for all time, 
was not imposed by the law of Queen | but it was the intention of the Govern- 
Elizabeth, which contemplated contribu-| ment that the relief should be extended 
tion from all according to their liability | as soon as possible to the towns, and they 
to pay, and that principle had remained | had intimated their intention of taking 
Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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the necessary steps for bringing about a 
readjustment of the burdens of local 
taxation in towns as well as in rural 
districts. If, however, ,the right hon. 
Gentleman meant that it was inexpe- 
dient and unjust that the restriction in 
question should apply for the present 
Session only, then he should join issue 
with him on the question of expediency 
and justice. If nothing was to be done 
until relief could be given to all classes 
of ratepayers, the relief of any particular 
class of them would be very remote. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] The agricultural situa- 
tion, however, would not wait, and 
required immediate steps to be taken 
for its relief. To have attempted to 
make the present Bill give relief to 
all classes of ratepayers would have 
been to make it absolutely valueless. 
To readjust the burdens of local 
taxation generally would cost some 
four millions of money, while the 
present Bill disposed of two millions 
only. If he were asked why more 
of the surplus had not been devoted 
to this object, his reply would be that 
the rest of the money at the disposal of 
the Government had been applied to the 
purpose of building of new ships, which 
were required in the interests of the 
trades that were carried on in towns. If 
these ships were not built the farmer 
might, perhaps, suffer a little as far as 
his patriotism was concerned, but he 
would have his money in his pocket. A 
large portion of the surplus had thus 
been already devoted to the interests of 
trade in towns. But even as regarded 
the relief from the burden of rates, the 
turn of the towns would come, and that 
turn would be accelerated by the passing 
of this Bill, which would go far to show 
that the claims of the ratepayers to relief 
were stronger than those of other tax- 
payers. [‘“Hear, hear!”] It was no 
part of his case to say that the rates in 
towns were not higher than those in the 
country, but how was the money that 
rates produced spent? It was expended 
in the towns in the erection of 
public buildings, of baths and wash- 
houses, in providing parks and pleasure 
gardens, and in providing museums and 
libraries, from which the ratepayers 
derived personal advantages. 
however, was not the case in the rural 
districts. Moreover, the ratepayer in the 
towns obtained a much larger income 
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as compared with the amount of his 
rates than the farmer did. If he under- 
stood the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton rightly, that right hon. Gentle- 
man’s contention was that a man ought 
to be rated according to his profits. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that the farmers would have no objection 
whatever to be rated according to that 
principle. It had been said that, if the 
occupiers of land were to be relieved 
from the burden of local taxation, the 
money would merely go into the land- 
lords’ pockets. It appeared to him 
that hon. Members opposite cared very 
little what became of the money 
produced by the local rates as long 
as it did not go into the land- 
lords’ pockets. |“ Hear, hear! ” 
If the landlord was going to get all this 
relief they were paying a very high 
compliment to the farmers of this coun- 
try who had asked for some relief from 
local taxation, because they were attri- 
buting to them an unselfish and even 
altruistic feeling which did them infinite 
credit. (Laughter.| He should fancy, 
however, that the farmers were getting 
a little bit for themselves. It was sup- 
posed by the theorists that all the land 
of this country was let at a deplorable 
rack-rent, but, as had been shown in 
the evidence before the Commission of 
Mr. Turnbull, an agent of immense ex- 
perience, the farmers, when taking a 
farm, did not enter into a minute cal- 
culation as to the amount of the rates. 
Only last Wednesday they had been told 
that the farmers were not capable of 
entering into any contracts, and that 
they ought to have a Court for their as- 
sistance. [Laughter.| Everyone would 
admit that the landlord was very heavily 
taxed and rated at present, and he did 
not know anything against landlords as 
a class which would make it primd facie 
wrong to give them a chance of getting 
some relief. The argument that the 
landlord paid all the rates was not 
one that he could quite understand, 
yet it was a necessary argument for 
the case of those who said that the 
landlord would get all the benefit 
from the reduction in the rate. What 
was the meaning of the proposal which 
came from the other side, that the rates 
ought to be divided between landlord 
and tenant if the landlord already paid 
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the whole of them? If the hypothesis| were regularly published in the agricul- 
was correct, it was certainly a generous | tural statistics. He would, therefore, 
and kindly proposal. As to the ques-/| take the 10 years from 1885 to the pre- 
tion of extravagance, if half the rate| sent time, and he found that the average 
were taken off all future rates on agri-| yield during those years of the land for 
cultural land, whatever they might be, | wheat was 29°32 bushels per acre, and 
then, indeed, a stimulus would be given|in 1894 it was 30°59 bushels. For 
to extravagance ; but that was not the/ barley the 10 years’ average yield was 
plan of his right hon. Friend, who fixed | 33-01, and in 1894 34°50. For oats 
the amount of the grant on the amount|the 10 years’ average yield was 38°14, 
paid during the last year before the|and in 1894 41°64. There were the 
passing of the Act. Theright hon. Gen- | usual differences in those 10 years ; 1894 
tleman who moved the Amendment) was, no doubt, a good year, and showed 
quoted the fact that the poor rates had|a larger crop, but there was no warrant 
increased since 1888, but that really did | in these figures for the expression ‘‘ ter- 
not help his argument, because, since|rible deterioration,’’ as the average in- 
1888 theze had been circumstances | cluded better and worse years. There was 
which seriously affected the increase in| no doubt that the acreage in wheat had 
the expenditure on the poor, and that| very much decreased, and for a very 
had nothing to do with Imperial grants. | good reason—because there had been a 
They must not forget that during the|fall in the price of wheat. [‘‘ Hear, 
last Parliament a most vigorous attempt|hear!’’] There was less bare fallow, 
was made by hon. Gentlemen opposite| which was a good sign, but the land 
to remove from those who had the keenest | cultivated for hay had risen beyond the 
interest in economy all control over the| amount that had been lost to the corn 
expenditure of the Poor Law. Plural| crop. Anacre of hay at 1} tons per acre 
voting, the property qualification, and | was better than 30 bushels of wheat at 
ex-officio guardians were removed, and|3s. a bushel. The proposed remission 
all these changes did not tend  to|in the rate was too small to employ any 
economy. They all desired readjust- more labourers, and it would not add to 
ment, but the Government was young ;| the wages of the existing. ones. There 
in its riper years it would no doubt be | seemed to be three parties in the mind 
able to bring to its legitimate conclusion! of the President of the Local Govern- 
the principle which was embodied in this) ment Board—the landlord, the tenant, 
Bill. For the present it was expedient, | and the labourer. The landlord’ s posi- 
both for reasons of money and time, that tion was that his rents had been reduced 
they should proceed to this destination | from 10 to 33 per cent. Where he was 
by steps, and it was just that they encumbered with mortgages and settle- 
should go first to the assistance of those ments his income was still more seriously 
who had a less capacity to pay the rates, reduced. The tenants’ profits had been 
and who derived the least advantage; reduced to almost a zero point. The 
from paying them. |{ Cheers. | incoming tenant always took the taxes 
*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- into consideration in tendering for a 
nard Castle) said the right hon. Gentle-| farm. He would not get the advantage 
man the President of the Local Govern- of a reduction in taxes. The present 
ment Board, in a speech fuil of superla-| tenant would hardly get it, as the land- 
tives, had referred to the ‘‘ terrible’’ lord would remember the reduction in 
deterioration of land. He had for taxation when aiding the tenant in those 
some time been a student of agri- various and constant improvements which 
cultural statistics, and he thought a all landlords had to make. They 
very few facts and figures would show had to ask whether this Bill would 
that this terrible deterioration did not} benefit these three classes, and whether 
exist. It would be shown, if it did exist, it was a just and fair Measure to the 
by the inability to continue the growth} Commonwealth. It was a Measure to 
of acrop on the decreased yield of bestow £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 on 
the soil. He believed he was right in what was called the agricultural in- 
saying thatthere were no authenticfigures | terest, and he thought it was quite clear 
before the House as to the crop per acre; that the labourer would not get any 
of land until the year 1884, when they | portion of this sum. He maintained 
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also that the tenant would not get the 
abatement of the taxes, but that the land- | ter. 
lord would get it first or last, and probably 
first and last. It was a grant to the rural 
landlords and the great capitalists who 
owned land ; and it looked to him as if it 
was going to be a permanent grant. If 
it was a Bill of a temporary character, 
more might be said for it, but it was to 
be a permanent tax on the community 
for the benefit of one class—permanent, 
that was, until the House of Lords re- 
pealed an Act which conferred great 
and permanent benefit on themselves. 
Let them look for a moment on the 
question as to who paid the money that 
had to go into the landlords’ pockets. 
Out of £95,000,000 of taxation 
£46,000,000 was raised by Customs and 
Excise to which the entire community 
contributed in accordance with their 
consumption ; the landowner, poor man, 
probably spent per head the same in 
articles of consumption; £14,000,000 
in stamps was paid mainly by the com- 
mercial classes; and £15,000,000 In- 
come Tax was raised by assessment 
on £705,000,000 of property. Of 
this assessment £150,000,000 were 
houses, £350j000,000 profits on trade, 
£90,000,000 salaries and annuitants, and 
£56,000,000 occupation, hardly any of 
which was paid by the farmer. The 
sum of £56,000,000 on agricultural land 
was all that was contributed by the 
landowner as_ such, whilst out of 
£11,754,000 Death Duties only £850,000 
came out of rural England. [Laughter and 
cheers.| It was not a Measure for the 
labourer or tenant, but it was a Measure 
for the landlord. The figures given by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the num- 
ber of acres which would be relieved 
under the Bill agreed with the analysed 
return of Doomsday Book, and he had 
looked to see who was going to get the 
money. In Bedfordshire 17 Peers and 
other large landlords held 114,000 acres 
out of 287,000. In Berkshire 26 land- 
owners held 168,000 acres out of 433,000. 
In Buckinghamshire 22 landlords held 
207,000 acres out of 459,000. He 
should not trouble the House with all 
the cases. He took his own county. 
Sixteen landlords held 213,000 acres 
out of 567,000, and in Lincolnshire 68 
landlords held 671,000 acres out of 
1,600, 000. 
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*Sir J. PEASE: Arableland. [Laugh- 
The Bill did not deal only with 
arable land. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] These 
were the soph who were to receive the 
money which would be paid by therank and 
file of the people. As Dr. Hunter, whose 
absence all who knew him regretted— 
[ ‘hear, hear !’’ |—said, that £10,600,000 
was raised by Imperial taxation for sub- 
vention of local rates The working class 
and the lower middle class suffered a loss 
of £7,000,000 a year, which was trans- 
ferred bodily to the richer members of 
the community. So perfect and beautiful 
was the system that the poorer a man was 
the more was taken from him; and the 
money was to go to those who were 
‘* positively gorged with wealth.’’ After 
all, the point was—What would be the 
effect of this on cultivation? His right 
hon. Friend below him pointed out that 
the grant of 1s. would have no effect on 
cultivation, but that was not the worst 
of it. He had worked out the sum and 
it came to this—that the poorer the 
land the less money the man would get ; 
the man who required it most would get 
least. He was a member of two Cham- 
bers of Agriculture in the north, where, 
in Durham, North Yorkshire, and 
Northumberland—agriculture had not 
suffered so much as in other districts ; 
but there many industrial works had 
been profitless for years. Every farm 
vacant was easily let. There was no 
farm unoccupied, and no farm was dere- 
lict for want of tenants. Feeding stuffs 
were considerably lower than they were 
20 years ago. He had asked hundreds 
of landlords and tenants in the north of 
England, and they all told him that, 
while the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
was declaring that this subject would 
not brook delay, rents had never been 
better paid than they were at present. 
[Cheers.| No doubt many of these 
landlords were owners of the minerals, 
and these mineral estates brought 
markets right to the door of the 
tenant. While the miners had been 
reduced to working five days in the 
fortnight, while the mineral tenant got 
little or no profit from his work, the 
mineral tenant and the miner were both 
to be taxed to relieve the wealthy land- 
lord. Thus the money was taken out of 
the pockets of the working and middle 
classes to help the large landowners, 
who, in many cases, were Peers of Par- 
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liament. He should like to take two 
cases that he knew. One was a landlord 
in the county of Durham. He had 
18,000 acres, his mineral rents 
were over, he was certain, £50,000 
a year, and that House, if it passed 
this Bill was going to hand over 
to that gentleman half his taxes on 
his rent-roll on 18,000 acres which 
had been improved in value by the 
tenants of the minerals. It did not 
seem to him fair or honest or just to 
take money out of the pockets of the 
general taxpayers and put it in the 
pockets of a few, comparatively speaking, 
in each county. In the mining dis- 
tricts of North Yorkshire there were 
seven gentlemen who owned about 
30,000 acres of land. To those gentlemen, 
whose rents last year were over £60, 000, 
to them the Government were about to 
hand over half the rates on their land, 
whilst they left the tenants of the 
minerals entirely out in the cold, the one 
set having their rents regularly paid, the 
other set having very little or no profit 
upon the capital employed. No one 
denied the fall in prices, but the fall had 
not been in agricultural prices only. 
Between 1890and the present time wheat 
had fallen 4s. or 5s. a quarter, but there 
were periods when the fall was much 
less. The statistics had been put in a 
concrete form by the Statistical Society. 
In 1890 the agricultural vegetables, 
including corn, were 65 per cent. ; in 
1895 they were 54, showing a fall of 11 
points in the 100. Animal food fell 4 
points in the 100. Minerals fell in the 
same period 18 points in the 100, and 
textiles fell 14 points. Therefore, 
whilst agricultural produce fell 11 and 
4 points, minerals, whick constituted the 
wealth of the working classes in the 
north and mining districts, fell 18 
points, and the textile manufactures of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire fell no less 
than 14 points. It was impossible to 
get over the figures. He farmed land 
himself, he lived amongst farmers, he 
represented farmers, and he maintained 
that what the ‘Government proposed was 
not what farmers asked. (Cheers. | 
They asked not for another Imperial 
subvention towards local taxation, but 
for an entire revision of the whole system 
of taxation, for they were wise enough 
to know that a revision meant a per- 
manent alteration of the whole system 
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which would help the industry in which 
they were engaged, while a temporary 
dealing with the question only added to 
the extravagance of local governments, 
against which he was constantly protest- 
ing. The handing over of £1,550,000 
would not materially assist the farmer, 
it would not aid agriculture, but it was 
to be taken from the hard earnings of 
the lower, middle, and wage-earning 
classes. It swallowed up more than the 
whole of the Death Duties from agricul- 
tural land, therefore the whole value of 
the Death Duties they were going to 
hand back, as it were, to the landlords. 
As between county and county the 
proposal would work unfairly, and he 
maintained that the state of agriculture 
did not require anything to be done with 
unjust haste. The present Government 
came into power promising to do more 
and more for the working classes. 
Instead of doing anything for the work- 
ing classes, however, they were now 
endeavouring to relieve the taxation of 
the House of Lords and the great land- 
lords at the expense, as Dr. Hunter clearly 
put it, of the lower, middle, and work- 
ing classes. [Cheers and cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’] Everyone admitted that this 
relief would go into the pockets of the 
landlords—{ ‘‘ No, no !’’ |—and that the 
taxes on tea, tobacco, and spirits were 
very largely paid by the rank and file of 
the community. He could not conclude 
his speech better than by quoting words 
uttered by the present Colonial Secretary, 
namely :— 
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“ And what makes it worse is that in this 
case Peter is represented by the landless 
millions who have no other wealth than their 
labour and their toil, while Paul is the great 
landlord with 20,000 acres, who is seeking to 
relieve himself of his share of taxation by 
shifting it on to the shoulders of his less 
fortunate fellow countrymen.”’ 


Holding these views, he should support 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. VERNEY (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) said, although he was one of 
those people who thought that nothing 
short of some Measure which would 
once more make wheat-growing a 
paying concern could possibly restore 
agriculture to that state of prosperity 
which they wished to see it attain, he 
did not hesitate to say that the agricul- 
tural community in Warwickshire would 
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welcome this Measure as an honest | suppose the landlords did keep the whole 
attempt to relieve that inequality of | relief, that would not constitute a valid 
taxation which, owing to the smaller| objection to the Bill. It was pointed 
profits received from farming and the |out on the First Reading that there were 
decrease in prices, was becoming every|a great many small landowners, the old 
day more and more intolerable. | yeoman farmers, or those who by their 
Farmers in the Midlands would feel|industry and perseverance had been 
that this Measure might not, perhaps, presen to save enough money with 
improve their industry as an industry, | which to acquire a small holding, and 
but that it would at any rate do some-| whom it ought to be the object of every 
thing, however small, to improve the| good Government to protect and en- 
harassing conditions under which it} courage, and then there were the country 
was carried on. All the classes in-/| squires, or the landed gentry, whom it 
terested in agriculture were, he felt, | was said were gorged with wealth. In 
intimately bound together ; one could| Warwickshire the gentry were not 
not be injured without injury being | gorged with wealth, indeed, they were 
done to the others. Take the agricul-|landed in a very hopeless state, from 
tural labourer to begin with. It was| which he hoped this Bill would tend to 
said the labourer was not likely to| extricate them. In his opinion, the idea 
benefit from this relief. On a great|that the people in the towns were 
many estates, however, there were many | unfairly treated by this Measure only 
agricultural labourers who were allot- | existed in the minds of certain political 
ment holders, and lately it had been the | speakers, because if one went down, at 
custom to require allotment holders to|any rate, to the large towns of the 
pay their own rates. As an allotment | country he would find that the people 
holder the labourer would obtain some | recognised to the full the truth of agri- 
direct benefit from the proposed relief, | culture being a national question, and 
and anybody must admit that anything | were broad-minded enough to see that 
which was calculated to give the farmer | anything, however small, which tended 
a little more hope would react with. to attract some of their unemployed into 
advantage on the wage-earning classes. |the country districts and placed the 
The labour question in agricultural dis- | farmer in a better position to spend his 
tricts was coming to such a pass that it| money in the towns, was for their ulti- 
was not now a matter of high or low| mate if not immediate advantage. He 
wages, but one as to whether there|did not envy the feelings of any hon. 
would be any people in a position to pay | Gentleman opposite representing an agri- 
wages. It was to be sincerely hoped| cultural constituency when he went 
that the renewed stimulus which might |down and explained to the farmers the 
be given to agriculture by this Measure | reasons why he refused them this small 
would cause the farmers to keep on the | modicum of relief. 

men whom it was very probable they} Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
would have shortly been obliged to dis- | Hoxton) pointed out, in reply to the hon. 
charge. It had been said the landlords | Gentleman who had just sat down, that 
would reap all the benefit of this|in the county of Warwick, external to 
Measure in the shape of increased rent. | Birmingham and Coventry, the relief 
It was notorious that at the present| given to the rates from the taxes was 
time it was far easier for a tenant 24 pene upon a quarter (taking the latest 
obtain a farm than it was for a landlord | available figures, those of 1892), whereas 
to obtain a tenant, and that the farmer |in Birmingham and Coventry, omitting 
was never in a better position to make | the School Board rate for reasons already 
good and fair terms with the landlord. | stated in the Debate, although, if in- 
Those hon. Gentlemen who suggested | cluded, it would strengthen his argu- 
that a sum equal to half the old rates | ment, the relief was 18 per cent. That 
would in future be added to the land- | fact sufficiently answered the statement 
lords’ rents, could not have gathered|of the hon. Member for Warwickshire 
their knowledge of agriculture from j and others that there had been great 
living in the country, or from a study of | neglect of agricultural districts in the 
the conditions which prevailed between | past. Continuing the comparison, what 
landlord and tenant. [Cheers.] But ~_ the proportion of local expenditure 
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which the ratepayers in those two 
respective districts had to bear in rela- 
tion to the rateable value? Now in 
Birmingham and Coventry it was 22 
per cent., and in the county outside it 
was 13 percent. That was to say, in the 
county the central authority paid 25 per 
cent. of the ratepayer’s local expenses, 
and what he had to pay amounted toa 
tax of 13 per cent. upon the rateable 
value, whereas in Birmingham and 
Coventry what the central authority 
paid was 18 per cent. of the local 
expenses, and what the ratepayer in 
Birmingham had to spend to meet his 
local burdens was an amount equal 
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to 22 per cent. upon the rateable 
value. In these circumstances, what 
did the Bill do? It did not go to 


relieve the Birmingham ratepayer ; it 
went to relieve the ratepayer in the 
county outside, and the relief which, 
after this Bill was passed, the central 
authority would be giving to the agri- 
cultural landlord would be this—that of 
the whole local expenditure in his area, 
they would pay out of the taxes furnished 
by this House no less than 62 per cent. 
whereas in Birmingham the central 
authority would continue to pay the 18 
per cent. In other words, 62 per cent. 
of the local burdens upon the agricul- 
tural interest in the county were to be 
paid by this House and the remaining 
38 per cent. by themselves, whereas in 
Birmingham 18 per cent. was to be 
paid from the taxes raised by this 
House, and the remaining 82 per cent. 
by themselves. That was very far, 
indeed, from being a twopenny-half- 
penny relief. But there were other and 
far more serious cases. Take the case 
of London. London paid between one- 
third and one-fourth of all the rates 
raised throughout the whole of England 
and Wales, and what relief did London 
get from the Exchequer to its local 
burdens? In London the amount of 
local expenditure which was borne by 
the taxes was 15 per cent. There were 
only five places in Great Britain, and 
none of them counties, where there was 
less than that borne by the Exchequer, 
namely, Blackburn, Preston, Hastings, 
Middlesbrough, and Leeds. In those 
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towns there was a slight percentage 
less, but in every other place in England 
a greater proportion was contributed 
than was contributed to London. He 
knew of no county which received in 
1892 less than 20 per cent. of its local 
expenditure from the taxes, while in the 
great majority of the counties it went 
up to 25, 26, 28, 30, and even 33 per 
cent. Yet in London they were to get 
no relief whatever, and in those counties 
which he had described, one-half of the 
rate upon agricultural land was to be 
relieved in addition to that great relief. 
He heard a great deal during the late 
election from London Conservative can- 
didates, who did not seem to throng the 
Benches opposite now, about the neces- 
sity of relief to the rates in London, but 
here they were now, and the London 
ratepayer was not only not to be relieved, 
but he would have to contribute enor- 
mously to this particular dole. London 
ratepayers to this contribution of 
£2,000,000 to the landlords, or to the 
agricultural interest, would have to 
raise from the taxes £400,000 a year, 
which was equivalent to a 3d. rate. 
What was the actual rate in London? 
The actual rate in London per pound 
averaged 6s. O}d.in the last year, but 
the rate raised in the country districts 
was 2s. 6d; in some instances it might 
go as high as 3s.; in many cases it 
was lower than that. In different parts 
of London—the poorer parts—the rate 
was greater than 6s. Od. In St. 
James's, and St. George's, Hanover 
Square, the rates raised were under 5s. ; 
over three-fourths of London the rates 
raised were above 5s. 8d. The House 
would, therefore, see how serious was 
the pressure on the poorer parts of 
London which were yet to be called 
upon to contribute to a relief so enor- 
mous in districts which had already been 
relieved so seriously. At the last 
Election one of the points urged by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, much more 
than by Liberal candidates, for London 
constituencies was this—if London were 
relieved according to the actual taxation 
it ought to have been receiving since the 
rearrangement in 1888, and subsequent 
years, £420,000 a year more money than 
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it had been receiving. Yet there was 
to be no relief for London under this 
Bill. The rates in Bow and Bromley 
were 8s. 2d. and 8s. ld. respectively, 
and this, too, after the Equalisation of 
Rates Act. By that Act a sum equal 
to sixpence in the pound to Bow and 
sevenpence to Bromley was given by that 
Act, which, moreover, gave the most 
efficient control over the expenditure of 
the rate ; it was insisted that the Local 
Government Board and the County 
Council should be satisfied as to the way 
in which the additional grant was spent. 
But where was provision made for any- 
body being satisfied as to how the grant 
was spent which was now being given 
to agricultural districts ? Some Other 
London districts were a melancholy array 
of heavy rates and no relief, and though 
many of the London constituencies 
became supporters of the Government, 
the reiterated claim was often made by 
them, “ We want relief of the heavy 
rates.” [Cheers.| Take the case of the 
county of Norfolk. In Norfolk where 
agricultural land and houses were about 
equal in rateable value, the rates over the 
whole county, excluding the School 
Board rate, were 10 per cent. or 2s. in 
pound—really 2s. 3d. if they included 
“empties” and other failures. What 
was the rate of Norwich? It was 
8s. 8d. ; yet the hon. Member for Nor- 
wich thanked the Government for what 
they were about to do. What wastherelief 
granted in the two cases? The relief 
granted to Norwich at present for the 
central authority was 16 per cent., but 
in the county of Norfolk the amount of 
relief was 28 per cent. In future the 
position in Norfolk would be that 64 
per cent. of the local expenses through- 
out the agricultural part of the county 
would be borne by the central authority, 
and in Norwich only 16 per cent. 
Again, take the county of Chester. He 
selected this case because, between 1870 
and 1894, the gross value of agricultural 
land there had risen and not fallen. In 
the county of Chester the relief at 
present given to local burdens from the 
Exchequer was 24} per cent. By the 
relief afforded by this Bill, the total 
amount of relief would be raised to 62 
per cent. On the other hand, the relief 
given to the town of Chester was only 
17 per cent., and this amount of relief 
would continue. But had the trades of 
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the town not suffered equally with the 
agriculturists in the country districts ? 
In Chester the amount that would ulti- 
mately fall on the rates was 20 per cent, 
of the rateable value, whereas in the 
county it was only 12 per cent., and in 
future it would only be 6 per cent. of 
the rateable value. An hon. Member 
opposite said that the Government were 
only making a beginning, but in his 
judgment they were making a beginning 
by making things worse than they were 
at present. The amount of relief in the 
county of Lancaster was at present 20 per 
cent. ; under this Bill it would be raised 
to 60 per cent., and, therefore, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, when he went 
before his constituents, would have to 
defend this discrepancy between the 
borough which he represented and the 
neighbouring county. In the county 
districts of Lancaster the rates were 
about 3s. in the pound; in Pres- 
ton they were 7s. 3d. in the pound. 
He thought he had said enough to bring 
out the extraordinary unfairness of the 
operation of this Measure, and to shew 
how unreasonable it was for hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to speak of the Bill as in 
any sense a beginning of the work of 
putting right the terrible tangle of the 
rating question in England. It had 
been said in the past, both by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the President 
of the Local Government Board, that 
relief given to rates found its way ulti- 
mately into the pockets of the landlords. 
The Government’s proposal was to give 
in perpetuity £2,000,000 to the country 
landlords, which meant that to the sell- 
ing value of the land they were going to 
add a capital sum of £60,000,000, and 
they were going to take the money out 
of the pockets of the people who were 
paying extreme rates in London and 
elsewhere. Under the plan of the Gov- 
ernment it would be impossible to dis- 
continue this subvention without the 
consent of the House of Lords. Surely 
that House ought not to place itself, tied 
and bound, at the mercy of the other 
branch of the Legislature. He suggested 
that the Bill should be terminable at 
the end of five years or some period’ of 
that kind. Then the Government would 
be able to rectify their error, should 
they find that they had committed one, 
and that the Bill had not resulted in re- 
lieving the farmer and the labourer. 
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The Bill would encourage the useless ex- 
penditure that was incurred whenever 
grants-in-aid: were made. This was not 
the first time that the agricultural in- 
dustry had been in great distress, and 
circumstances which could not be fore- 
seen might plunge other industries into 
equal distress before many years were 
over. These were, then, good reasons 
for making this a terminable Bill. He 
was waiting in great curiosity to hear 
what would be said by Metropolitan 
Members sitting on the Ministerial side 
of the House. He only saw one of those 
Members in his place at that moment, 
and he appealed to the hon. Member to 
say what he and his colleagues intended 
to do with reference to this Bill. Were 
they going, blindfold, to put £60,000, 000 
of capital into the pockets of the agri- 
culturists of England? Right gladly 
would he see the agricultural industry 
benefited to that or even a greater ex- 
tent, if it could be done justly. It was 
their duty, however, to consider the 
affairs of this country as a whole, and 
they had to consider the interests of the 
ratepayers of London. If they wanted 
to inquire into the condition of things 
in places where poverty was rampant, 
where did they begin the investigation 1 
Did they not go to the poorer districts 
of the east and south of London? Yet 
for the inhabitants of those districts the 
Government held out no promise of 
relief. On the contrary, they held out 
the proposal of additional taxation in 
those places, where the rates were 8s. 
in the pound, in order that they might 
relieve other places where the rates were 
only 2s. in the pound, to the extent of 
one-half. 

*Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camber- 
well, Peckham) wished to say a few 
words in defence of his action in sup- 
porting this Bill. He did not think the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
understood clearly the object with which 
this Bill had been brought in. The 
hon. Member had not said one word 
about the fact that the rating of agri- 
cultural land was extremely unjust as 
compared with the rating of houses and 
other property in towns. The hon. 
Member said that in Birmingham the 
percentage paid on the rateable value by 
the taxpayer for local purposes was 20 
per cent., and that in Warwickshire the 
amount was only 13 per cent. 
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Mr. Sames Stuart. 
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should like to ask the hon. Member 
what the income of the town of Bir- 
mingham was, and what the income 
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of the county of Warwick was. The 
hon. Member totally forgot that the 
rateable value of a holding in the 
country was certainly as much, and 
probably more, than the income of the 
farmer ; whereas in the town the rate- 
able value of a man’s house was very 
much less than his total income. The 
farmer was practically paying a second 
Income Tax on his income, whereas in 
the town the owner of house property 
was only paying a rate in a very small 
proportion to his income. Any Bill 
which would do anything that might 
result in inducing the labourers to stay 
in the country ought to be acceptable to 
London and other large towns. The 
hon. Member had referred to promises 
made at the last General Election by 
Conservative Metropolitan candidates 
with regard to a reduction of the rates. 
All he remembered saying on that sub- 
ject was that the result of having a Pro- 
gressive County Council was the burden 
of a very heavy rate. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The hon. Member had said himself that 
the St. George’s, Hanover Square, district 
and the St. James’s district were the 
only districts where the rates were low, 


/and neither of those districts returned 


Progressive candidates. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the payments sanctioned 


‘by the Bill would be equivalent toa 


threepenny rate in London. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, how- 
ever, had said that the burden imposed 
would be borne by the Income Tax 
payers, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his Budget speech, had told 
them that during the last 25 years the 
increase of taxation had been borne by 
the payers of Stamp Duty and the 
payers of Income Tax. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the wealthier por- 
tion of the community would bear this 
new burden. He had risen in answer 
to the challenge of the hon. Member, to 
give his reasons for voting for this Bill. 
He should not be afraid, after he had 
voted, to visit his constituency, and he 
did not believe that the introduction of 
this Bill would make any difference to 
any London Member’s prospects. 

*Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) said that, as the representa- 
tive of one of the most populous districts 
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in Lancashire, he could not give a silent 
vote on this occasion. The bulk of his 
constituents were working men who 
gained their living by daily labour, and 
he must protest against the plans of the 
Government,-on their behalf as_per- 
sonal property owners, as urban rate- 
payers, and as taxpayers. This Mea- 
sure, whatever its demerits might be— 
and in his opinion they were legion—did 
not, at any rate, fail in frankness. It 
boldly declared that its object was to 
give relief to rural ratepayers alone, and 
it unblushingly directed the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to pay the 
proceeds of the Estate Duty derived in 
England from personal property to the 
Local Taxation Account for the purpose 
of this agricultural relief. What the 
representatives of urban districts said to 
the Government was this: You are 
going to take the money of all the tax- 
payers, and you are going to devote it to 
the relief of some of the ratepayers—rural 
ratepayers who now pay the lowest rates. 
You are going to do nothing for the 
taxpayer by way of remission; you are 
going to do nothing to relieve the urban 
ratepayer who is paying the highest 
rates, and you are going to take the tax- 
payers’ money, the bulk of which is 
subscribed by men who live by their 
labour, and you intend to devote 
it to the relief of property-owners 
who live out of their property. 
He would examine each of these pro- 
positions. Was not all the money of 
the taxpayers to be taken? He ad- 
mitted that by Sub-section 3 of Section 
2, the Bill did endeavour to ear-mark the 
proceeds of the Estate Duty paid by 
personalty for this purpose ; but it ap- 
peared to him that that clause was un- 
necessary, unless it was put in to satisfy 
a little political spleen. Surely the 
money subscribed by the nation be- 
longed to the nation, and it was quite 
clear that this £950,000, and] the subse- 
quent £2,000,000 a year were the moneys 
of all the taxpayers, and could not be ear- 
marked. Therefore, he submitted that 
his first proposition was correct. His 
next statment was that this money 
was to be devoted to the relief of rate- 
payers—viz., the rural ratepayers. The 
very title of the Bill justified him in say- 
ing that, and he submitted that if that 
propositon—that the Government were 
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taking the money of all the taxpayers, | 
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and were about to devote it to the relief 
of only a part of the ratepayers stood 
alone, the Government would require 
tremendous justification for their action. 
His next proposition was that the rate- 
payers who were to be relieved were now 
paying the lowest rates. If right hon. 
Gentlemen would turn to the Report 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman 
below him from the Local Government 
Board in 1893, they would find that in 
county boroughs the urban rate for 
1890-91 was 4s. 63d. in the pound, in 
non-county boroughs 4s. 44d., and in 
other urban districts 3s. 1ld. Thus the 
average urban rate was about 4s. ld., 
or 4s. 2d. in the pound throughout the 
country for 1890-91, while the rural 
rates averaged only 2s. 3d. There- 
fore the money of all the taxpayers 
was being taken to relieve some rate- 
payers who were paying the lowest rates. 
His next proposition was that nothing 
was done by way of remission for the 
taxpayer, and in connection with that he 
asked— What was the working man going 
to get out of this £1,700, 000 of asurplus ; 
out of which the Government were going 
to pay their'political debts to their friends 
and squires and the parsons? It seemed 
to him that all the interest the working 
man was going to get out of it was the 
pleasure of paying it and looking as 
pleasant as he could over it. He would 
like to see some of the Conservative 
representatives of the great populous 
districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
go down and defend this Bill before 
their constituents. He did not think 
they would meet with a very good recep- 
tion. He next contended that nothing 
was to be done for the urban ratepayers. 
Yes, something was promised to them— 
a Parliamentary Inquiry! They offered 
the Government their thanks for nothing. 
They had already had an Inquiry. It 
had resulted in an excellent Report, 
which was up to date and which disclosed 
the fact that the lowest ratepayer was 
being relieved at the expense of the 
highest. That Report accentuated this 
Bill as a piece of class legislation and 
ear-marked this subsidy as a piece of 
preference andfavouritism. The Govern- 
ment might regard it as an honourable 
discharge of a political debt, asanacknow- 
ledgement of electoral services rendered, 
but the working man taxpayer protested 
against this policy of paying political debts 
B2 
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with their money ; and they ventured to 
remind the Government that they were 
trustees for the nation in the distribution 
of these national funds ; not for a Party, 
and, least of all, for a section of a Party. 
There remained but one more proposi- 
tion, and that was that by this process 
of grants in aid of the rates, the Gov- 
ernment were taking the money of the 
bulk of the taxpayers, who lived by their 
labour, to devote it to the relief of pro- 
perty owners who lived out of their pro- 
perty. Was thattrue? Mr. Gladstone 
said in 1883 :— 
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“The transfer of rating charge to the Exche- 
quer, in whatever form it is done, is a question 
of a transfer from a fund supplied almost 
entirely by property to a fund supplied in a very 
large degree by labour. Every time we place a 
grant in aid upon the Consolidated Fund we 
commit the offence of laying upon labour a 
very large proportion of the charge heretofore 
borne by property.’’ 


Surely that was sufficient confirmation of 
his proposition, and if any further evi- 
dence was needed, he would refer hon. 
Members to the valuable tables prepared 
by his hon. Friend Dr. Hunter in 1893, 
whose absence from the House was so 
much deplored, But the proposi- 
tion was simple enough. The indirect 
taxes formed the bulk of the In- 
perial revenue. The largest proportion 
of them was paid by the greatest 
number of consumers, and the greatest 
number of consumers were the poorest 
taxpayers. How did the poorest tax- 
payers get their living? By labour. 
Therefore the money earned by labour 
went to relieve rural ratepayers, and 
ultimately the landlords, who got their 
living out of property. Thus, the pro- 
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position now ran: ‘‘ You take the money 
of all the taxpayers to relieve the rural | 
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put in a plea of confession and avoidance 
and he answered the question by asking 
another, and said: ‘‘ Why should the 
owner of agricultural land suffer or 
be punished?’’ Nobody desired that. 
It was the other way about. The 
right hon. Gentleman was taking our 
money without so much as ‘ by 
your leave’’—to relieve the landlords, 
Then, what was the justification for 
the Government proposal? He must 
take it that it was in some way intended 
to relieve the depressed condition of 
agriculture. It was argued that agri- 
culture was the greatest industry of the 
country, and that it was in a depressed 
condition. He agreed. Agriculturists 
said they were suffering from low prices. 
How about a letter which appeared in 
the Government organ, Zhe Times, a 
few days back, which stated that land- 
lords were drawing £2,000,000 more in 
rent than in the fifties? This did not 
altogether look like the workhouse. But 
suppose they did concede their sympathy 
with distressed agriculture, were the tax- 
payers to pay because trade in agriculture 
was bad? In Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and other great commercial centres, they 
had cotton, coal, iron, and wool. Prices 
were very often low and trade was bad, 
but they did not come whining to Parlia- 
ment for relief from their local obliga- 
tions. They sought to lower the cost of 
production and to meet low prices. 
What was this halo of sanctity that sur- 
rounded ownership of land? Why 
should a dealer in leases and farms be 
exempt from the consequences of bad 
trade, or, it may be, from bad manage- 
ment. The House of Commons 
had no special mission to protect one 
class of traders more than another, even 





ratepayers, who pay the least rates, and | though it were the largest and in a dis- 
you do nothing by remission for the tax-|tressed state. What, then, was the 
payers whose money you are taking, nor justification of the Government? Was 
for the urban ratepayer, who pays the/it the fulfilment of some of their pro- 
highest rates. And you do this by|mises? But they made no promise of 
money chiefly supplied by labour in re-| this kind. They never promised to pay 
lief of property.’’ Surely, if that pro-|local rates out of Imperial taxes. If 
position were true, it required a tre-| they had done so three months before the 
mendous amount of justification ; and if last election, instead of six years before 
he was to use the word “landlords” | the next, the Benches opposite would not 
instead of ‘‘ property ’’ he would not be) have been so well filled. He was afraid 
far wrong, for was not this a Landlords’ | that this ‘‘was a cool attempt to hand 
Relief Bill? The right hon. Gentleman | over in the most audacious way, the 
the President of the Local Government! money of Peter to pay Paul.’’ It rested 
Board, when he was taxed with this, | with the Government to show—(1) that 
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this was the best way to relieve agricul- 
tural distress ; and (2) that the relief will 
be worth having. As to grants-in-aid, 
in the unsophisticated populous districts 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, they looked 
upon them as- bad in every sense. The 
spending authorities were not directly 
responsible to Parliament nor to the 
taxpayers whose money they distributed, 
and experience showed that this could 
and did not mean economy. The money 
was not raised from constituents ; it 
came as a windfall, like manna from 
heaven ; and as there was no trouble 
in getting it, there was no care to make 
it go as far as possible. The second and 
far greater objection to this proposal was 
that in most cases this money of the tax- 
payers would go to improve the property 
of the ratepayer, so that he would benefit 
in two ways—he would not only be 
freed from his local obligations, but he 
would have his property improved 
at the public cost. But would 
the Bill improve agriculture? To do 
this, was not something much bigger 
required ? Was not a great reform of 
land tenure required? Without pre- 
suming to find a remedy, he might ask— 
was not a greater knowledge of science 
wanted? Did our farmers and land- 
lords make the land produce the best 
and the most under present conditions 1 
Were not farms too highly rented % 
Were they not too large in area? In 
other trades the way to meet bad trade 
generally was to lower the cost of pro- 
duction and to turn out the best article 
possible. What was the meaning of 
this Bill? Was it not a falling back on 
the threat of Lord Salisbury when he 
said :— 
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“Budgets come and Budgets go; they do not 
matter very much, and your blunder, if 
detected, can be set right in the Budget that 
follows.” 


Of course, the equalisation of the Death 
Duties was the ‘‘ blunder’’—the im- 
posing of equal Death Duties on land 
and on personalty. But the new duties 
were not to be repealed ; they were only 
to be exceeded. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech had 
said :— 


“Under all kinds of death duties in the 
year—including payments to Local Taxation 


Fund—personalty has paid £11,754,000, and | 
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realty £2,218,000, of which it was a rough 
estimate that about £850,000 was paid by agri- 
cultural land.” 


But agricultural land now was to get 
£950,000 for six months, and £2,000,000 
a year in perpetuity, so that agricultural 
land was not only to pay no 
Death Duties, but was to get a hand- 
some surplus. This was compensation 
for the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
daring to make land pay taxes like other 
interests. The principle of equality did 
not apply to anything so sacred as agri- 
cultural land. The Conservative Party 
was nothing if not loyal to all its 
friends. As the result of the Jast elec- 
tion the squires were to get £1,500, 000, 
the parsons £500,000, and, at present, 
the brewers nothing. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said :— 


“In my belief the brewers never had a@ 
better year. I think I may make this claim 
upon their unselfishness on behalf of their old 
allies the agriculturists that they will consent to 
a continuance of this temporary duty of 6d.” 


He heard that word ‘‘ temporary’’ with 
alarm, because to his mind it portended 
compensation. In conclusion he affirmed 
that this proposal had all the elements of 
class legislation. It must create jealousy 
between those who benefited and those 
who did not, and especially those who 
provided the means. The proposal stood 
condemned because it was unequal and 
unjust ; it stood condemned because it 
did nothing practically to meet the evil ; 
and it stood condemned because it was 
paying political debts with public money. 
To him, as representative of working men 
in large townships, it was unjust and 
unfair, and he should give it in every 
stage, on their behalf, his strongest and 
most bitter opposition. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) said, the 
last speaker had challenged those who 
represented urban constituencies, especi- 
ally in Lancashire, to go down to their 
constituents and defend the proposal of 
the Government. The hon. Member 
appeared to think that the representa- 
tives of popular constituencies in Lanca- 
shire were on the Opposition side of the 
House, but the vast majority of them 
were on the Ministerial side ; and in his 
own constituency, which was a working- 
class one, and in adjoining constituencies" 
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at the last election, the question of a 
generous relief of agricultural depression 
was supported, and not only by hearty 
responses from audiences, but in speeches 
made by working men. He did not 
know what sort of relief might have been 
contemplated, but he had not the 
slightest fear of meeting his constituents 
or facing an election on the merits of 
this Bill. Anyone listening to the 
speeches of the hon. Memters for Bar- 
nard Castle and Accrington might think 
that agricultural depression did not exist, 
and that the idea that it did was a com- 
plete delusion. Agriculture was said to 
be in a better position than some other 
industries—[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |—and the 
landed classes were gorged with riches. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Well, he would with- 
draw that expression ; but the speeches 
of some hon. Members opposite had 
suggested that agriculturists were a 
prosperous class, and that neither land- 
owners nor occupiers were entitled to 
any special consideration. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The Leader of the Opposition 
and other supporters of the late Govern- 
ment expressed their sympathy with the 
sufferers from agricultural depression, 
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to reduce inequalities and to redress 
grievances, and if they did nothing when 
they had the opportunity, why should 
they reproach the Government for doing 
something now ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): We had not the oppor- 
tunity. 

*Mr. LONG: Why? Because they 
chose to bring in a Disestablishment 
Bill and Home Rule for Ireland. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman yesterday de- 
nounced the present Leader of the House 
| for the mismanagement of business. 
| Sm W. HARCOURT: We had not 
a surplus of £6,000,000.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Mr. LONG : The hon. Member oppo- 
site has said that the matter was settled 
by the Report of the President of the 
Local Government Board. 

*Sir J. LEESE : He gave us the facts 
in regard to urban ratepayers as well as 
rural. 

*Mr. LONG continued, that, in the 
opinion of the Government, the position 
of the urban ratepayers required further 
inquiry and report ; and he had a shrewd 
suspicion that the right hon. Member for 








and their regret that they could do| Wolverhampton would admit that there 
nothing for them; but they appointed a | was a good deal to be inquired into before 
Royal Commission specially to inquire a comprehensive Measure could be passed. 
into agricultural depression and not into |The hon. Baronet the Member for Bar- 
the depression of coal-mining or any /|nard Castle fell foul of the Bill because 
other industry. When the Commission | he said the Government were going to 
was appointed, why did not hon. Mem-| relieve an industry which did not need 
bers opposite raise their voices and say it | relief. 

was not needed? Why did they, when) *Sir J. PEASE: I said other articles 
the Commission had reported, suddenly | had fallen in price since 1890 even more 
declare that the agricultural interest re- | rapidly than agricultural produce. 
quired no special consideration and was} *Mr. LONG: The hon. Baronet said 
not entitled to special help? When hon. | the Government proposed to relieve an 
Members were told that it was proposed industry which did not require relief. 

to inquire into the position of ratepayers! *Sir J. PEASE: Comparatively speak- 
in urban districts and the disabilities | ing. 

under which the owners of realty suffered) *Mr. LONG: Well, that other indus- 
as compared with the owners of per- | tries were suffering and agriculture was 
sonalty, they deprecated the suggestion not specially entitled to relief. He 
and said : ‘‘ We do not want your In-| himself admitted that there must be 
quiry ; we have had an Inquiry, and we | inequalities in the relief of local taxation. 
know the facts, which are in the Report He did not think they could discrimin- 
of the right hon. Member for Wolver- | ate between the different classes of land 
hampton.’’ And an able Report it/or, with justice, distribute relief so as to 
was ; but if hon. Members had had their | give exact measure according to the 
Inquiry and knew the facts, why did/ difficulty of the individual ratepayer. 
they not deal with this question during | Whether that was so or not it was not 
the last year and a half they were in| upon that principle that the Government 
office? If they had all the information ps ser this Measure to the 
they wanted, if they were in a position’ House. The principle on which this 
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Measure was based was the fact that the 
agricultural ratepayer, as such, was 
called upon to pay his rates on a stand- 
ard which put him ina position he should 
not be put in, and which was unjust as 
compared with the position of other 
ratepayers, and that view he would 
endeavour to justify. Hon. Members 
opposite could not agree as to the way 
the Measure should be opposed or what 
their views about it were. They had a 
remarkable instance of this the previous 
night in the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, which was 
very able and showed a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. He opposed the 
Bill root and branch. But the speech 
of the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
who seconded his Amendment, was not 
in the same direction as his. The hon. 
Member declared that the rates were a 
grave injustice to the agricultural la- 
bourer, and suggested that the police and 
other similar rates should be met out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. He did not 
know that there was any great difference 
between the proposal of the Government 
and that of the hon. Member. The 
main point of the hon. Member was that 
money was being taken from general and 
public taxation and devoted to a particu- 
lar industry. If the police and the 
maintenance of highways depended on 
the public Exchequer the taxes would be 
used to defray other local charges. He 
was not talking of this as applied to 
rural districts because, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, this was not relief 
extended simply to rural districts, but 
to the agricultural ratepayer in all 
districts, whether rural or urban—in 
other words,:tp agricultural land. The 
proposals of the Government were based 
on the Report of a Royal Commission 
which was appointed by the late Liberal 
Government. He asked anybody who 
had followed the agricultural difficulty 
and the whole history of local taxation 
whether it was possible for the late Gov- 
ernment to imagine that if a Commission 
were appointed to inquire into agricul- 
tural depression it would not inquire into 
the subject of local taxation and make a 
strong report on the subject. When 
his predecessor did him the honour to 
ask him to join the Commission and he 
asked what the subjects for consideration 
would be, and whether the Inquiry would 
be limited or not, he was assured that 
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with the exception of one subject— which 
the Government held could not be 
inquired into—they would inquire into 
everything that affected agriculture. 
He would not specify what that subject 
was [laughter]; but they had been 
attacked by those who thought it would 
be a remedy for agricultural depression 
for not having inquired into it. If the 
late Government had remained in office 
would they only have adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Commission with which 
they agreedand disregarded those they dif- 
fered from? If soit was a pity they appoint- 
ed the Commission at all. The right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton had ex- 
pressed his sympathy withthe depressed 
state of agriculture. But the friends of 
agriculture were tired of mere sympathy, 
and considered that the time had come 
when something more practical than 
sympathy should be given to them and 
an attempt should be made to deal with 
the difficulties that had surrounded this 
great industry. He was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton speak of the relief proposed to 
be given as a miserable dole, while some 
hon. Members opposite talked of it as 
amounting to many millions of money. 
In the latter case he should be inclined to 
call it a magnificent contribution. When 
a subvention was made in aid of the 
rates generally it was described as a 
subvention, sufficient or insufficient, but 
when a contribution was made in relief 
of a particular industry hon. Members 
opposite called it a dole, and it was 
spoken of with contempt. It was satis- 
factory to know what the view of hon. 
Members opposite was with regard to 
this great industry and the efforts of the 
Government to assist it. [Cheers.] 
Whatever fears they might entertain for 
the Government and their supporters 
when they had to meet their constituents, 
those of them who represented agri- 
cultural constituencies would have diffi- 
culties at least as great as any. of theirs. 
The right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, in studying the evidence given 
before the Commission, had been badly 
coached, or he must have overlooked a 
good deal of it. He understood him to 
describe the evidence given with regard 
to local taxation as insufficient. But he 
had overlooked the fact that:on page 13 
of the main Report there were no fewer 
than 34 names of tenant-farmers who 
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gave evidence in support of local taxa- 
tion being dealt with, and maintained 
that the burden of local taxation was 
unjust. Apart from these 34 tenant- 
farmers, whose names were selected from 
the mass of those who gave evidence in 
that direction, there was expert evidence 
from Mr. Dalton, Assistant Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, who was 

a high authority on the subject ; from 
Mr. Dodds as to the Scotch classification 
system ; and from Mr. Little, who had 
made this subject his special study and 
was a high authority on all agricultural 
questions. But the most remarkable point 
in the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton was that there was 
not to be found in the evidence before 
the Commission sufficient justification 
for a report in favour of the reduction 
of local taxation as proposed by the 
Government. 

Srr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): My point was that there 
was not sufficient evidence to show that 
the relief given by the Government 
would be any appreciable mitigation of 
agricultural depression. I have had no 
coaching ; I have read the bulk of the 
evidence myself, and I found nothing to 
convey to my mind anything beyond 
dissatisfaction—which I admit is uni- 
versal in the rural and also in the urban 
districts—with the present system of 
rating. 

*Mr. LONG said he thought the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman 
was to suggest that the evidence did 
not justify the Government proposal. 
But now he understood he did not go as 
far as that, but contended that there 
was no proof in the evidence that the 
relief of local taxation the Government 
proposed would be adequate. Of course 
there could be no doubt that there would 
be cases where the actual sum received 
would be a small one, but it had never 
been suggested by the President of the 
Local Government Board, or any one 
else speaking from the Government 
Bench, that this proposal would either 
put an end to agricultural depression 
or even be a sufficient remedy. While 
the present Government, like all Gov- 
ernments, had to meet the attacks of 
hon. Gentlemen and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, they also received 
many assurances from their own friends 
in the country that their proposal did 
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not go farenough. This much, however, 
he would say—that in the evidence not 
only of experts, but of the great body 
of tenant farmers, they would find proof 
of the fact that, in their judgment at all 
events, local taxation was a great burden, 
and, in their opinion, the State ought to 
assist, [‘ Hear, hear!”] In the extra 
Reports made by the Members of the 
Commission allusion was made to the 
same subject, the opinion being expressed 
that the incidence of the rates required 
alteration, and that in the present posi- 
tion of agriculture further relief was 
urgently needed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] No- 
body pretended that this Bill dealt with 
the whole rating question. Before they 
could do that they must deal with the 
great difficulty of the assessment ques- 
tion, and, if time could be found for it, 
considerable relief would be afforded by 
altering and amending the system under 
which land was at present assessed. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] He believed also that 
they could do much good by an altera- 
tion of the boundaries which were at 
present the limits of local taxation. One 
of the greatest difficulties in the rural 
districts arose from the fact that there 
was very little variation of rateable pro- 
perty. He had a Return before him, 
from which it appeared that there were 
many cases in which the proportion of 
the rateable value of agricultural land 
to the total rateable value of the here- 
ditaments in the unions varied from 80 
up to 93 per. cent. of the whole. These 
were extreme cases, but there were others 
which showed vast differences. In the 
Union of Pewsey, in his own county, 
agricultural land bore a relation of 70 
per cent. to the total rateable value, 
while in Swindon the proportion of the 
land to the total, instead of that, was 
25 per cent. Of course, the main 
burden to their rates in rural districts 
was the Poor Rate, and, so long as the 
union was limited to its particular area, 
the Union of Pewsey, where the land was 
70 per cent. of the total rateable value, 
derived no benefit whatever from the in- 
creased power given to unions at the other 
end of the county, and this was one of the 
difficulties which certainly had to be 
dealt with before they could deal in a 
comprehensive way with the question of 
rating. The right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had told them that there 
had been a very small increase in the 
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expenditure in the rural as compared 
with the urban districts, but he failed to 
tell them why this difference arose, al- 
though he must have been perfectly well 
aware of the reason. In many rural 
unions there was often a desire to pro- 
vide better and more suitable work- 
house accommodation, or otherwise 
alleviate and improve the condition of 
their suffering poor, but it was found that 
the unions could not bear any further 
expenditure, so that it was impossible to 
carry out such objects. The reason why 
the rural councils fell so short of the 
urban districts in this regard was because, 
however anxious they might be to effect 
any good work, they were deterred by the 
fact that the condition of the unions was 
such that they would not enable them to 
incur the required expenditure without 
every ratepayer feeling the pressure of 
taxation from it. [“ Hear, hear!”] They 
had heard agreat deal about extravagance, 
and it was wonderful how differently hon. 
Gentlemen viewed this question according 
to the side on which they sat. They 
spent a considerable time during the 
tenure of office of the late Government 
in passing a Bill which had for its 
object the equalising of the rates of 
London. What did that Bill propose to 
do? It gave to the authorities in the 
poorer districts of London power to fall 
back upon the ratepayers in the richer 
districts who were to assist them with 
money to meet the expenditure in their 
own districts. Of course, hon. Gentle- 
men would tell them that that was no 
encouragement for extravagance, because 
the money was not taken out of the 
pocket of the Imperial taxpayer, but 
came from the ratepayers in the richer 
for the benefit of those in the poorer 
parts of London. He confessed the 
distinction was too fine a one for him. 
It seemed to him the principle of 
extravagance, if it existed at all, would 
be found equally, whether the stranger’s 
pocket was that of a ratepayer or that of 
an Imperial taxpayer. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He thought hon. Gentlemen overlook 

the fact that the grant to be given by 
this Bill was a fixed grant ; that it met 
the expenditure as it existed at this 
moment; but if fresh expenditure was 
incurred the ratepayer of agricultural 
land would have to bear his share 
well as the rest of the ratepayers 


in the district. {“ Hear, hear!”] It wee 
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been constantly said that the Govern- 
ment were going to give back half the 
rates paid by agriculture, and that they 
were going to make a distinction be- 
tween houses and buildings and the land 
upon which the farmer carried out his 
industry. He was surprised to hear 
hon. Gentlemen opposite indulging in 
this line of argument. He remembered 
on former occasions their urging the 
necessity for land being treated differ- 
ently to other classes of property, as it 
was that upon which so large a portion 
of the population depended for support. 
One proposal of the Government was to 
relieve land from unjust burdens, and 
they were asked, why make this distinc- 
tion between land and other classes of 
property and give the landed ratepayer 
an advantage that was not given to other 
ratepayers. He thought that position 
an inconsistent one. They were told 
they were going to give the money of the 
general taxpayers for the benefit of one 
class, and the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton said there were dis- 
tressed shopkeepers and artisans in the 
agricultural districts to whom they were 
giving no relief at all; and he asked, 
Why did not they give them relief as 
well as the agriculturists? The right 
hon. Gentleman, it seemed to him, con- 
fused cause and effect in this respect. 
The difficulties under which these shop- 
keepers in agricultural districts were 
suffering were very much the outcome of 
the agricultural depression which had 
paralysed the capitalists who gave em- 
ployment in the neighbourhood, and 
unquestionably, if the proposed relief 
happily resulted in putting agriculture 
into a better condition it would also find 
its way among the artisans and shop- 
keepers. (Hear, hear!”] The Reso- 
lutions which the Government had 
received in enormous numbers in support 
of their proposal came from societies of 
both farmers and_ shopkeepers, auc- 
tioneers, and other residents in the 
district, and he thought they might take 
it from that that the shopkeepers and 
artisans sympathised with the desire of 
the agriculturists to get this relief, 
and they would not find fault with the 
Government if they granted what they 
conceived to be a reasonable demand. 
“Hear, hear!”] He would ask the 

ouse to realise that the Government, 
in making this proposal, did not do so, 
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as some hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
to think, solely because of agricultural 
depression. It was perfectly true that 
that depression had hastened and accen- 
tuated their desire to do something for 
that industry, but old Members of the 
House would be familiar with the fact that 
the question of local taxation had been 
raised times out of number. [ Hear, 
hear!”] The contention had been held 
from time immemorial by the Party to 
which he belonged—and it had often found 
supporters in the Party opposite—that 
agricultural land as such was unfairly 
rated, and that the system by which 
they arrived at the share of local taxa- 
tion it should bear was unjust and ought 
to be altered. That was the principle 
upon which their Bill was based. He 
did not think it was difficult to show 
that the system by which they rated 
agriculturists was one which placed them 
under special disability. In his Report, 
Mr. Wilson Fox cited two cases which 
might be taken as fair examples of that 
system. One case was that of a farmer 
who paid a rental of £1,280; he paid 
on a rateable value of £1,050 an amount 
of £157 12s. 1d., and he gave his income, 
under Schedule B, as £56U. A trades- 
man, living in the same district, paying 
Income Tax on £600, had a rateable 
value of £60 and paid only £13 10s. 
That was not an extreme case but was 
the result of taking as the basis of their 
calculation of what was to be paid the 
house and premises in one case, and, in 
the other, not only the house and pre- 
mises, but the land also. When they 
rated the shopkeeper at the present 
moment they rated his house and pre- 
mises, and what they said was that they 
should so rate the farmer. They should 
rate his house and buildings, and treat 
his land as being a different thing, 
liable to so much less taxation, and the 
Government’s suggestion was that it 
should be one half. 

Sir H. FOWLER: How about the 
manufactory ? 

*Mr. LONG said he had not got any 
figures by him dealing with the manu- 
factory, but he had examined every case, 
and he believed the most difficult was 
the case of a colliery or mine. It was 
difficult to arrive exactly at the system 
pursued. with regard to rating where 
different Assessment Committees adopted 
different practices, but, even in the case 
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of the colliery or mine, so far as he 
could ascertain, the assessment was 
based upon the rent for which the pre- 
mises would let. Mr. M’Donald Brown, 
a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute, 
quoted another case which showed how 
hardly the present system operated in 
the case of a man who was both owner 
and occupier. He showed that there 
the agriculturists paid £50 in rates, 
while the tradesman, with a larger 
income, paid £5, or only one-tenth of the 
amount paid by the agriculturist. Those 
were the cases that had led _ the 
Government to make their proposal, 
on the ground that the standard 
by which they measured the liability 
of the ratepayer to pay rates was 
unjust and placed the agricultural rate- 
payer at an unfair advantage. The 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
dealing with the larger expenditure in 
urban districts, told them that the rates 
there were very much higher, and that 
the greater ratepayer did not get relief 
while the smaller ratepayer did. But 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot to tell 
them that, while the expenditure in 
certain districts had increased, the rate- 
able value had also largely increased, 
and that in the rural districts, where 
their expenditure had decreased, there 
had been, unhappily, a heavy decrease 
in the rateable value. Apart from that, 
however, anybody who knew what the 
expenditure in urban districts was for, 
must realise that the return which the 
urban ratepayer got for his money was 
infinitely greater, was more direct and 
immediate than anything which was 
conferred upon the rural ratepayer. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] There was another 
distinction which he desired to point 
out to the House. In the expenditure 
incurred mainly for union expenses, the 
maintenance of the poor, for highways, 
and for police, the rural ratepayer was 
compelled, whether he liked it or not, to 
pay that rate, whether it was big or 
small. Would it be said that in 
the great towns, the working men did 
not control the representation of their 
great municipalities? They could say 
who their representatives on the city 
or town councils should be, and what 
their policy should be. He knew 
very well—and, for his part, he did 
not regret—that the expenditure in 
the towns had gone up; but anybody 
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who knew the handsome buildings that 
had been established, the admirable 
working-class dwellings that had been 
erected, the improved system of sanita- 
tion and water supply, and various other 
matters that had taken place, would 
agree that, though there might have 
been some extravagance, on the whole 
the money had been well spent, and that 
enormous benefits had been conferred 
upon the working classes in the great 
towns —[“hear, hear!”]—and_ that, 
though the expenditure was greater, the 
benefits to the individual ratepayer in 
those towns was very much greater than 
anything the ratepayer in the rural 
districts got for his money. [* Hear, 
hear!”] In the rural districts many of 
the advantages which were possessed by 
the ratepayer in the urban district had 
to be obtained at the ratepayers’ own 
cost. Some reference had been made 
that afternoon to the prosperous con- 
dition of the country. The House 
would remember that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech alluded to the fact that the 
prosperity, which had happily reached 
the community as a whole, seemed to 


leave the agricultural interest out 
altogether. He had had a comparison 
made between the figures given in 


the Paget return and those given 
by Sir A. Milner the other day. 
The figures had to be adjusted to some 
extent, but on the whole they were fairly 
accurate. As to the value of the property 
then, if they took railways they would 
find that there had been an increase in 
income of £2,700,000 and in capital value 
of £247,000,000. On various other pro- 
perties the increase of income had been 
of the same description. With respect 
to agricultural land, on the other 
hand, there had been a decrease in in- 
come of £9,000,000 and in capital value 
of £624,000,000, and therefore it was ap- 
parent that the relief given by the 
Measure was given to a much-suffering 
industry, and one which for years had 
been steadily decreasing in value while 
other forms of property had at least been 
holding their own. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
It had been said that the proposal of the 
Government was one which set town 
against country, but at least in the city 
which he represented—Liverpool—and 
in other places a different view was taken. 
The Conservative newspapers in that city 
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and in Nottingham, which circulated 
largely among working men, had spoken 
of the Bill as one which met with entire 
approval from the working classes, 
showing that in at least one large work- 
ing class constituency no such appre- © 
hensions were entertained with regard to 
the proposals of the Bill as were expressed 
by hon. Members opposite. The Leader 
of the Opposition had stated that by 
his Budget operations he had given 
£800,000 to agriculture, but as much as 
£650,000 of that was upon houses— 
which, so far as he knew, did not affect 
the agricultural interest—and the re- 
mainder was more than wiped out by the 
Death Duties, leaving the burden on the 
land even worse than it was before. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] This Bill was intro- 
duced because the Government believed 
the land was at present unfairly taxed 
according to its capacity, and because the 
agricultural ratepayer was placed in an 
unfair position in relation to other rate- 
payers. The Government were not con- 
cerned to deny that the urban ratepayer 
had a case, and a very strong one, which 
was entitled to consideration, and which 
they hoped would be inquired into, for 
not only would the investigation throw 
further light on the subject, but it might 
indicate possibly more than one way in 
which assistance might be given. The 
Measure was proposed because the Gov- 
ernment believed it to be a just one and 
one which was demanded by the con- 
ditions under which the land of the 
country now rested. It was ridiculous 
to say that they put it forward as a cure 
for agricultural depression or that it was 
going to restore the land to prosperity. 
But they did believe that it would give 
encouragement to agriculturists as a body 
and confer advantages on all classes con- 
nected with the land. It was the land 
they wanted to relieve and not any class 
upon the land. They thought that 
agriculturists would not be much fright- 
ened by the bogey which seemed to have 
taken possession of hon. Members opposite. 
They believed the Measure to be a fair 
one, and that, if it was passed, it would 
show to the agricultural community that 
Parliament was alive to their wants and 
needs, and was determined to do its best 
to give them a fair chance. [Cheers. 
Mr. W. 8S. ROBSON (South Shields) 
said it had been shown in the course of 
the Debate, that a marked difference of 
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view prevailed, even among hon. Members 
opposite as to the merits of the Bill. On 
the Opposition side of the House, hon, 
Gentlemen were glad to have had at 
least one clear declaration from the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
when he introduced the Measure— 
namely, that ultimately the burden of 
the rates fell upon the landlord. He had 
been curious to note how the declaration 
would be met by hon. Members opposite. 
The hon. Member for Thirsk had stated 
that those who held that view were 
theorists, while the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire said that they knew 
nothing of country life. The President 
of the Local Government Board might 
be a theorist, but it certainly could not 
be said that he knew nothing of country 
life. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Members 
on that side of the House fully agreed 
with this declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and congratulated him on 
the clear statement he had made of what 
was really the fundamental fact of the 
controversy—that the whole burden of 
the rates fell ultimately upon the land- 
lord. Therefore, the landlord alone 
would ultimately receive the whole bene- 
fit of the Measure. So far as the farmer 
was concerned, therefore this was only to 
him a Measure of very temporary relief, 
for if the whole benefit ultimately went 
to the landlord, the benefit to the farmer 
must necessarily be only temporary. 
[“ Hear, hear !” In those circum- 
stances, he thought he was entitled 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, what, in his opinion, 
would be the length of time that thistem- 
porary relief to the farmer would last, 
and if the farmer was to benefit, though 
only to this temporary extent, he should 
like to know how the labourer was to be 
benefited, because the farmer and the 
labourer together really made the agri- 
cultural industry. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Rates were based on rents, and he con- 
tended that in true economic rents was 
practical relief for the agriculturist 
mainly to be found. The rents drawn 
by the landlords of England were either 
true economic rents—that was to say, 
rents representing the surplus after the 
working agriculturist had made a fair 
profit on his labour and capital, or they 
were not. If the farmer could not make 
his industry pay and could not pay his 
labourers, then the landlord must go 
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without his rent, justas persons connected 
with other industries sometimes had to go 
without their dividends. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
If the landlord would not accept this 
situation—if he would insist on extorting 
from his tenants rents which were not 
true economic rents, then he himself was 
the greatest enemy of the agriculturist ; 
and, in such circumstances rather than 
discuss a Measure which would grant 
relief to the landlord, he would rather 
discuss the propriety of such a Measure as 
was before the House a few days since, 
a Measure which would, if passed, take 
from the landlord the control of the rent 
of his land. [Ministerial laughter}. 
Hon. Members might laugh, but they 
might see even a stronger Measure than 
that introduced, if the land-owning 
class endeavoured to take advantage of 
every opportunity to make raids of 
this kind on the public Exchequer, 
If landowners chose to do so, let them 
come to that’ House in their own 
proper persons and on their own 
merits and ask for relief, but do not 
let them do so on the ground of agri- 
cultural depression. If they were 
receiving their rents, as he believed they 
were, either there was no agricultural 
depression to be relieved or they were 
themselves the depressors. The land- 
owners were the least productive class of 
the community, and if they were not 
absolutely gorged with wealth they were 
at all events among the most wealthy 
classes of the land. Every class in the 
community had had during recent years 
to suffer some diminution of its income, 
and yet it was only this wealthy class 
that came to Parliament for relief. 
Why were the hard earnings of the 
working classes to be depleted in favour 
of the landowners? When the land- 
lords’ advocates got up in that House 
and prayed for relief for their clients 
from their fair share of the national 
burdens, they always were careful to 
keep the landowners in the background, 
and to base their plea upon agricultural 
distress, or the necessity of keeping up 
our national food supply, or something 
or that kind. The landowners were 
now seeking to obtain special exemption 
from the burdens which they ought to 
bear in common with the rest of the 
community. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other night congratulated the country 
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upon having a magnificent war reserve 
of £200,000,000, but this Bill presented 
to the landowners a sum of £60,000,000, 
and thus one-third of that war reserve 
had been got rid of. They were also 
told that they were to have an inquiry 
into the hardships resulting from the 
excessive rating in towns. He wished 
to know whether the rating of towns was 
to be dealt with upon the same principle. 
[Cries of “Yes.”| Well, then, what 
became of the remainder of the war 
reserve? Had hon. Members opposite 
so soon forgotten the warning, if not the 
threat, uttered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
introducing the Budget, when referring 
to the repeated demands upon the Ex- 
chequer, he said that if we kept on this 
depletion of the national income they 
would have to abandon the present 
system of taxation and would have to 
revert to the old system of indirect 
taxation—in other words, to the taxa- 
tion of trades and industries? He 
protested against such a mischievous and 
terrible revolution in our financial 
system. He should like to ask the 
banking and mercantile Members 
in that House whether they could 
regard with equanimity the pro- 
posal to follow such a policy as that, 
because if it were accepted the sound 
industrial and financial system upon 
which the Empire was based would be 
entirely swept away. This threatened 
change in our methods was to be effected 
for the benefit, not of the poor and 
laborious classes, but in favour of that 
wealthy class to whose greed in wring- 
ing the last farthing of rent from the 
land we owed the drunkenness, the vice, 
and the incest that prevailed in our 
miserably-overcrowded slums. The Bill 
would do nothing for the industrial 
working classes who had poured millions 
after millions into the pockets of the 
wealthy landowners, but would still 
further increase the wealth of the latter 
by enormously increasing the value of 
theland. And hon. Members must bear 
in mind the small number of which that 
wealthy class consisted. More than half 
of the agricultural land of this country 
was held by some 4,000 individuals, 
and it was perfectly well known 
that many of the wealthiest among them 
had benefited enormously from the 
development of our great provincial 
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towns, yet those were the persons who 
complained that the food of the people 
was too cheap. [‘ Hear, hear!” and 
loud cries of “No!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had during the last General Election 
turned an observation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
into the reproach that he was actually 
glad that the price of wheat was so low. 
The fact was that this was a class ques- 
tion, and as such the democracy of the 
country would deal with it at the next 
General Election. [‘ Hear, hear!” and 
langhter.| The landowners of the 
country, who were now asking for the 
exemption of a special class from their 
proper share of the national burdens, 
were presenting a very dangerous object 
lesson to the working classes which 
would not be lost upon them in the future. 
*Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud) denied every premiss upon which 
the hon. and learned Member had made 
his attack. He denied that this was the 
raid of one class upon the Exchequer, 
that that class was unproductive, that 
the owners of agricultural land in this 
country were the wealthiest class, or 
that they had brought forward class 
measures for their own advantage. He 
admitted that his hon. and learned 
friend might disagree with the argu- 
ments which were brought forward 
on that side of the House; but he 
would not admit his right to say that 
those arguments were hollow pretences, 
When they came to the real difficulty of 
the present position, he thought it turned 
on two points. First of all they had to 
consider whether the proposal of the 
Government would in effect bring about 
some mitigation or relief of the present 
condition of agriculture. He did not 
care whether they used the word “ relief ” 
or the word “ mitigation,” but he should 
not be in favour of this proposal, if he 
did not believe that, whatever word was 
used, something substantial would be 
done to the advantage of the most im- 
portant, and the most depressed industry 
at the present moment—the national 
industry of agriculture. Neither should 
he support this proposal, if he did not 
believe that it would bring substantial 
mitigation or relief to agriculture, or if 
he thought that that relief was bought 
at the price of placing an unfair burden 
upon the urban constituencies. The hon. 
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Member for Shoreditch gave illustrations 
of the proportions in which borough and 
urban rates were helped by subventions 
from Imperial resources, and pointed out 
that in theurban constituency of Norwich 
only 16 per cent. of the rates were paid 
by subventions from headquarters, while 
the rates there were 8s. 8d., in the pound, 
and that in the county constituency of 
Norwich 28 per cent. of the rates were 
paid by subventions, while the rates there 
were only 2s. 2d. in the pound. But if 
they applied those proportions to those 
rates it would work out as between the 
urban and the rural constituency that a 
larger proportion of the subventions in 
aid were given not to the rural but to the 
urban constituency. (Hear, hear.) In 
all these matters of so-called percentages 
they had not only to consider the actual 
percentage, but also the figure in reference 
to which those percentages were calcu- 
lated. As regarded the general com- 
parison, and the statistics given by the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
no one disputed the heavy burdens of 
urban rates, but they had to consider 
whether the actual rate in one part of 
the country pressed more hardly on the 
industries carried on there than did the 
rate in another part. The burden of 
rates at the present moment pressed 
more heavily on agriculture than on 
any other industry in the country. 
That was a factor which had to be con- 
sidered, and was of the greatest import- 
ance when it was urged that the Govern- 
ment were bringing forward some pro- 
posal for the advantage of the rural 
constituencies and throwing some corre- 
sponding burden on the urban constitu- 
encies. The proper way of looking at 
this proposal was that it was to relieve 
an admitted injustice up to a certain 
point, and it had been expressed as the 
intention of the Government to see 
whether the same injustice could not be 
relieved as regarded the urban rates 
which they were now proposing. As 
regarded the rural constituencies, of 
course the whole principle of subventions 
in aid could only be justified on the 
ground of the unfair incidence of local 
taxation. If local taxation were fairly 
distributed at the present moment, as 
between realty and personalty, there 
would be no justification for subventions 
in aid at all. He thought Sir Alfred 
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Milner’s figures were of the greatest im- 
portance, and those figures showed that 
about half the property of this country 
—that was, the personal property—did 
not at the present time share in local 
taxation at all. By their present pro- 
posal the Government were seeking to 
rectify this injustice, because, if the 
incidence of local taxation were fair 
agriculture would be only rated at about 
half the amount at which it was rated at 
present. It was a most important factor 
that they were seeking to deal with an 
admitted injustice. He had not heard 
any hon. Member grapple with this point 
—that whereas agriculture at the present 
time, according to Sir Alfred Milner’s 
figures, was paying twice what it ought 
to pay for the purposes of local taxation, 
the Government proposal merely sought 
to remedy what was in itself an admitted 
injustice. He did not think the argu- 
ment as regarded extravagance applied 
with the same weight at present as under 
the old conditions. He would admit 
that conditions might exist which would 
make it inequitable to propose to relieve 
agriculture alone, and not to deal with 
the whole question of local taxation ; but 
the reason which justified the present 
proposal was that the condition of agri- 
culture was so exceptional that it was 
necessary that it should be relieved with- 
out delay. He thought it could be clearly 
shown that the advantages would not 
go into the pockets of the landlord. 
He lived where the depression was 
severe. It was picked out among the 
districts by the Surveyors’ Institute as, 
next to Essex, suffering most by agri- 
cultural depression. A very large por- 
tion of agricultural land was no longer 
in cultivation, and a still larger portion 
of it must go out of cultivation unless 
some remedy was brought forward. Let 
them take that condition. Even if land 
was not brought into cultivation, but 
land was prevented from going out 
of cultivation, who got the advantage? 
He did not suggest that the wages 
of the agricultural labourer should 
be increased, but it was as important 
to him to have the certainty of constant 
regular employment as it was that his 
wages should be raised. He said with- 
out hesitation in that district, a district 
which he knew well, and with regard to 
which he had informed himself, that there 
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was no doubt that a large proportion of 
the benefit of this Bill would go to the 
advantage of the agricultural labourer. 
Then, they came next to the tenant 
farmer. He would not discuss whether 
the tenant farmer knew his business 
best or not, but it could not be denied 
that at the agricultural meetings a large 
number of tenant farmers had asked for 
the very form of alleviation which the 
Government had brought forward. The 
hon. Member opposite forgot that it was 
the tenants who paid in the first in- 
stance, and it was the tenant who got 
relief in the first instance. It was his 
full belief that by far the largest part 
of relief would go to the tenant and not 
to the landlord. He admitted that some 
proportion would go to the landlords, 
but the answer to that was given on the 
First Reading. If they refused relief to 
agriculture because possibly the landlord 
might get some of the benefit, there was 
no use discussing this question of 
agricultural depression. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
He would give an illustration. When 
he first became a Member, the question 
of the Import Duty on cotton in India 
was raised. Would it have been a 
reason for refusing to entertain the ques- 
tion because, perchance, the millowner 
might get some advantage as well as the 
artisan? As far as he was concerned he 
took the view that in all these indus- 
tries, whether mines, iron works, or 
cotton works, there was a community of 
interest as between the capitalist on one 
side and the workmen on the other. 
They had the same community of inter- 
est as regarded the agricultural industry. 
The landlord was not only the rent 
taker, he was also the capitalist, who, in 
buildings and in improvements, had pro- 
vided the greatest proportion of what he 
might call the stationary capital. If 
that was so, would the hon. Member say 
that no relief was to be given to agri- 
culture on the mere ground that some 
advantage might go to the landlord in 
the case of agriculture, as to the capitalist 
in the case of other industries. Nothing 
unfair was done to the urban population 
by the Bill. He admitted there was some 
difference of opinion as to the source 
frém which this fund was to be obtained. 
It would not come from the poor people 
through indirect taxation. It would 
come, according to the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, from the Income 
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Tax, the payers of which included the 
wealthier class. They must bear in 
mind that the landlord paid more than 
his fair share of Imperial taxation. The 
only question was, whether it was fair 
to give relief to the rural districts and 
not to the urban? Why was the former 
dealt with first? Because agriculture 
was in vital need of assistance. If the 
conditions had been reversed, he hoped 
from a national point of view, they would 
have given relief to the urban popula- 
tion. This population had reaped enor- 
mous advantages owing to the low price 
of agricultural produce, and as the Bill 
proposed to take away an admitted in- 
justice he should vote for it. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


On the return of Mr.SPEAKER, after the 
usual interval, 


*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) asserted that, despite the 
eloquent denial of his hon. and learned 
Friend who spoke last, this Bill was a 
piece of class legislation. Speaking as 
the representative of three boroughs he 
frankly admitted that the agricultural 
industry needed help, not only in the in- 
terest of the farmers, the agricultural 
labourers, and even of the purely agri- 
cultural landowners, but of the indus- 
trial and labour communities of the 
towns. Take the question of labour in 
towns. He had read carefully a large 
number of the Reports issued by the Sub- 
Commissioners of the Labour Commis- 
sion who reported on the state of agri- 
cultural labour, and had come to the 
conclusion that when an agricultural 
labourer was unable to obtain an 
average weekly wage of 14s. or 15s. 
throughout the year he drifted into the 
towns and cities, and thus added fresh 
difficulties to the problem of employ- 
ment in urban centres. The present 
Government had enormous advantages 
in dealing with this question if they 
chose, in a broad and_ statesmanlike 
way. In the present Government were 
included representatives of all the chief 
industries connected with land. There 
were representatives of the town land- 
lords ;_ representatives of the purely 
agricultural landlords ; and. representa- 
tives of the commercial industries of the 
towns, who knew the difficulties that 
occupiers and workers in our industrial 
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centres had to contend with. But, 
nevertheless, he was bound to say that 
the promoters of the Bill had only 
looked at the question from one side and 
had dealt with it in an unfair manner. 
They had simply drawn the Measure 
from the standpoint of one interest and 
one class alone, and they had forgotten 
what was due to and due from the other 
classes. The Bill proposed to benefit 
immediately the occupiers, and ulti- 
mately the owners of agricultural 
lands. But he would remind the House 
that there were two classes of land- 
owners, and in dealing with land they 
must ever remember that fact. They 
had, first of all, the town landowners. 
Ever since the abolition of the Corn 
Duties and the introduction of Free 
Trade the town landowners had had the 
satisfaction of seeing their incomes 
going up regularly and continuously, 
thanks to the enormous increase of the 
population in our urban centres. On 
the other hand, there were the purely 
agricultural landowners who, ever since 
the abolition of the Corn Duties and the 
introduction of Free Trade, had seen the 
gradual decline of their incomes, espe- 
cially since new lands across the seas 
had been brought, by steam communica- 
tion, into competition with the more 
highly rented agricultural lands of this 
country. But not only the landowner, 
but the occupier, the agricultural 
labourer, and the tradesmen of the town, 
who were dependent upon those classes, 
had suffered, more or less, from foreign 
competition. But he desired to keep 
prominently before the House the fact 
that the great town landlords had their 
incomes continually increased, owing to 
the investments and labour of the town 
communities, while, at the same time, 
the income of the agricultural land- 
owners was being continually decreased, 
as the farmers of new countries were 
being brought more and more into com- 
petition with agriculturists at home. If 
those facts were borne in mind it 
seemed to him that it would not 
be very hard to find a _ remedy 
for the present difficulties. It was 
the agricultural class this Bill was 
designed to benefit, and in order to 
benefit this class it was proposed to take 
a million from the general taxpayers, the 
large majority of whom, he contended, 
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were already overburdened with taxes 
and rates. He was willing to admit that 
the agricultural interest in certain dis- 
tricts needed helping; but the money 
was to be taken from overburdened tax- 
payers, whilst nothing extra was taken 
from the great town landlords, who had 
reaped the benefits of the abolition of the 
Corn Duties and of the introduction of 
Free Trade. The Bill, too, dealt with all 
agricultural land practically in the same 
way, and the result would be that the 
poorer the land, and the more distressed 
the district, the less would they receive. 
He had lived a good deal in Essex and 
knew every village and parish, and he 
knew how the people had been suffering. 
Those who were connected with the free 
churches knew how the churches had 
suffered, and what had had to be done 
to make up for the steady drifting of the 
population of the rural districts into the 
large towns. The great mistake of the 
Bill was that, in treating all upon one 
plan, it gave the larger subvention to 
those who were least distressed. The 
last speaker did not attempt to show 
that the relief was to be given in an 
equitable way. The relief would not go 
to the class that needed it most. Coming 
from a class that was already overbur- 
dened the relief would be given on the 
pernicious plan of meting out doles from a 
central fund without proper control. A 
paper had been read recently before the 
Statistical Society on the incomes of an 
Oxford college and a London hospital 
derived from land all over the country. 
The figures showed that in the pastoral 
counties the value of land had gone down 
18 per cent., while with corn growing 
counties it had gone down 42 per cent., 
and by this time the fall would be more 
than 50 per cent. In these latter dis- 
tricts the Bill would be hardly worth 
having. If we were to give relief to a 
class, let it be remembered that the town 
landlords owed a debt to the agricultural 
landlords, because for 50 years and more 
the town landlords had been reaping 
what their agricultural land owning 
brethren had been losing. Why not 
boldly propose that there should be an 
extra annual charge put upon the in- 
comes of town landlords? And it would 
be fair to supplement it by an extra 
charge on the larger assessments of the 
Income Tax paid by those who engaged 
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in industry and commerce had ob- 
tained great advantages from the in- 
troduction of Free Trade. This was 
a piece of class legislation. The 
Government had missed an opportunity 
of dealing with the matter on broad and 
statesmanlike’lines. Instead of that they 
proposed to deal with one class in a very | 
unequal way, seeing that the greater the | 
distress the less would be the subvention, 
and this at the expense of those who 
were overburdened and who ere long 
would rise up in judgment against the 
authors of this Bill. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the moderate tone of 
the last speech was in marked contrast to 
that of the hon. Member for South 
Shields, for there was an admission of 
agricultural depression which something 
ought to be done torelieve. For himself 
he supported this Bill not as asking for. 
an eleemosynary grant from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, not as asking for anything 
in the way of charity to a distressed in- 
dustry, but he made a demand, as a 
matter of right and a matter of equity, 
on the ground that agriculturists were 
rated upon their land much more heavily 
than were occupiers in towns. The agri- 
cultural interest had an equitable claim, 
which had been made for many years, 
and which had been accentuated and 
emphasised by the legislation of 1894. 
Before that time those who opposed the 
claim of the agricultural party to a 
modification of the rating law justly said 
to them, ‘“‘ You contribute much less than 
do others to Imperial taxation.” That 
was a fair reply, but the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Monmouthshire had removed that 
grievance, and it would not be denied 
now that the landed interest paid its 
due share of Imperial taxation. It 
might be admitted that residents in 
towns who were rated for business pre- 
mises had the same claims as agricul- 
turists to relief in taxation. The case of 
Wolverhampton, where it was said the 
rating of premises was higher than that 
of houses, must be an exceptional case ; 
but he quite admitted that persons living 
in towns who had their business premises 
rated had a claim as against other 
householders in the same way, but to a 
less degree than they had for their busi- 
ness premises as against other houses. 


This was an equitable claim of the 
agricultural interest, and he _ did 
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not see how it could be denied. 
Obviously everything depended on the 
way they contrasted the rates. If they 
said that persons living in towns paid 5s. 
or 6s. in the pound and the farmer in 
the country, 2s., the comparison was in 
favour of the dwellers in towns. But 
every one saw that to take a position 
like that was an absurdity. What they 
had to consider was what was the pro- 
portion of absolute rent paid by each 
individual in respect of the industry he 
was pursuing and contrast them. The 
usual illustration taken was that of a 
farmer of 300 acres and a person of 
similar income living in a town. It 
had been clearly shown that the agri- 
culturist had a much greater burden of 
rating to pay. Using the illustration in 
another way, he could show that gentle- 
men opposite misconceived altogether 
the way in which the rates pressed on 
the small incomes of farmers. A man 
farming 500 acres had a capital of 
£2,100. That, at 5 per cent., would 
produce £110 a year. A man with an 
income of £110 in a town would live in 
a £15 or £20 house, upon which he 
would p.y a rate of 6s. in the pound, or 
£6 a year. The agriculturist would pay 
a rate of £30. The income of the agri- 
culturist would be £140 and the dweller 
in the town £116, and the fair contrast 
was what was the proportion between 
the rate of £30 paid by the agriculturist 
to his total income of £140 and the £6 
paid by the urban holder to his total 
income of £116. But if a man’s income 
was only £110, was it altogether so 
extravagant to say that if he were 
relieved of half the rates, or £15, it was 
not a considerable addition to make to a 
small income like that? This was the 
true way to look at the Bill, and he 
believed it should be strongly supported 
on the ground that it was a just con- 
cession at last made to agriculturists ; 
and although, superficially considered, it 
seemed a small thing—only ls. or Is. 4d, 
in the pound—if they took a concrete 
case such as he had given and contrasted 
a man’s yearly income with the relief he 
was likely to get, it was by no means an 
unimportant addition. The advantages 
that dwellers in towns obtained over 
those in the country, even though their 
rates were heavier, had already been 
pointed out. What he believed to be 
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should be levied on property that could|Gentleman did not see his way to 
fairly bear it when necessity arose and exercise more fully his powers of acknow- 
property was purchased subject to cer-| ledging the equitable position taken up 
tain conditions. If those conditions! by the supporters of the Bill. Why 
changed, there should be relief from the | should the right hon. Gentleman be so 
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taxation, no matter how long ago it was 
imposed. Where rates were imposed on 
land many years ago the conditions had 


ungenerous when he recognised as he 
must have done that the claims of the 


|rural were much older than those of the 


so changed by the diversion of the value 
of property that taxes once fair were no had been bearing all this time were 
longer so. These questions could not be| burdens that were borne by a prospect 
fairly discussed unless they put on one| of continually decreasing value. Those 
side altogether the individuals who lived|who spoke in favour of this Bill 
by agriculture—landlord, tenant, and|had no hostile views to oppose to 
labourer—and considered the charges as|the claims the right hon. Gentle- 
altogether charges upon land. To ‘man made on behalf of the urban 
attempt to differentiate the interests | holders, and they regretted as much 
of these three classes only led to as he did that there was not money 
miserable confusion, which would pre- | sufficient or time ample enough to over- 
vent any just result being arrived at.) haul the whole of this local rating ques- 
For his part he declined to discuss what tion, which, he admitted, required it 
might be the different advantages with | very much. He hoped the President of 
burdens borne by the three classes of | the Local Government Board would in 
persons who lived by the land, as that |a near Session take upon himself the 
would only further complicate an already | difficult task of considering the whole 
complicated question. The true position | question of the assessments of real 
for those who favoured this Bill to take | property, of consolidating the law with 
up was that the burdens upon the land, | respect to them, and of endeavouring, if 
no matter who paid them, were now| possible, to find some means by which 


urban holder, and that the burdens they 


unfair, and that there was an equitable | 
So long | 


claim for their readjustment. 
as they took up that position they stood 
upon firm ground, and they took up a 
position that was unshaken. Even the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, who certainly was not 
prejudiced in favour of the 
interest, by no means traversed this 
main proposition, for in his speech he 
more than once said he was disposed to 


agree that realty was unfairly rated, | 


only he thought if the subject was 
touched at all it ought to be touched as 


a whole, and not as this Bill touched it. |] 


The objects of the Bill, therefore, were 
agreed to even by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, only he maintained that 
it did not go far enough or do the thing 
in the right way. Still that was going 
a long way towards the approval of the 
principle of the Bill, and it was not 
that ruthless and stern opposition which 
the Member for South Shields, for 
example, hurled against it. He was 
very glad to find the Member for 


Wolverhampton took up, as he thought, 
a less hostile position to the claims of 
agriculture than he had adopted before, | 
and he was very sorry the right hon. 


Captain Bethell. 


landed | 


the claims of those who were taxed in 
respect of real property might be 
alleviated by bringing into assessment 


personal property. That was, however, 


such a difficult task that he did not 
wonder his right hon. friend had not 
attempted it this Session, but he approved 
his action when, not being able to deal 
with the whole, he had at least dealt 
with that portion of it which he himself 
believed to have the fairest claim upon 
the consideration of Parliament—a claim 
which he trusted the House of Commons 
would support and ultimately pass into 
aw. 

*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) as representing an agricultural 
division, said he did not wish to vote 
without briefly stating the reasons which 
led him to votevas he intended to do. They 
were invited by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which included among its most 
distinguished member representatives 
of some of their great cities, to give to 
the rural districts what was unquestion- 
ably in his judgment a bounty to a par- 
ticular class carrying on a_ special 
industry, and he presumed that before 
Ministers of the Crown, representing 
cities like Birmingham and Bristol, 
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and places like Paddington, could have 
proposed to that House to impose 
upon the general community, the 
Income Taxpayers and consumers of 
commodities, a tax for the benefit 
of the rural districts, they must 
have been actuated by very strong 
reasons indeed. The question he had to 
put to himself, as representing an ad- 
joining Division of Lincolnshire to that 
represented by the President of the 
Local Government Board, was, what 
were the reasons why the agricultural 
owner, occupier and labourer, so far as 
the last of these classes participated in 
this bounty, were to refuse this generous 
offer, made to them by a Party so 
largely supported by the towns of 
this country? They had been told, in 
language of great eloquence and rheto- 
rical force, by the hon. Member for 
South Shields, that this money was going 
wholly, absolutely and almost imme- 
diately into the pockets of the landowners 
of this country. 
argue whether it was the owner or the 
occupier who would be immediately 
benefited. It was sufficient for him to 
know that in the Division he represented, 
especially in the marshes of Lincolnshire, 
there were an enormous number of small 
owners occupying and farming their own 
lands, who, as a rule, were only assisted 
in these small holdings by the members 
of their family working with them, and, 
so far as these 800 or 900 small free- 
holders were concerned, it was not a| 
question of division between the owner 
and occupier, but these were people who 
would derive benefit, however large or 
small this contribution, or bounty, or 
grant-in-aid might be. Then take the case 
of lessees. There was a fewer number, and 
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it was perfectly clear, if they were going 
to make in perpetuity a grant of 
£2,000,000 a year for the relief of 
the agricultural industry, and if they 
multiplied that £2,000,000 by 30, they 
arrived at a sum of £60,000,000. But 
who imagined anybody who knew any- 
thing of the value of property was going 
to capitalise the annual bounty now 
proposed at 30 years’ purchase, having 
regard to all the exigencies, emergencies 
and uncertainties which surrounded such 
a bounty. The hon. Member for South 
Shields told them that no sooner would 
the Liberal Party come into power than 
that this would be in some way recti- 
fied. That was one of the contingencies 
which a purchaser would unquestionably 
take into account. Many arguments had 
been presented in favour of this Measure. 
They were told that agriculture was a 
depressed industry, and, therefore, must 
be specially assisted. The shipping and 
cotton industries were depressed—but 
were they to roam round the whole extent 
| of the commercial hemisphere and dis- 
| cover seriatim what were the various 
| industries that were depressed, and assist 
them turn by turn? Why not, asked an 
|}hon. Member below him? He did not 
propose to answer that question. Possibly 
they were entering upon some such 
costly and unbounded pursuit as that. 
For anybody to say that agriculture was 
not depressed was to show a lamentable 
| ignorance of the state of that industry, 
especially in Lincolnshire. One of the 
difficulties which he had to meet at 
the last election was the fact that the 
register was reduced by the removal 
of 300 labourers, because their em- 
ployers were not able to give, in con- 
nection with wheat-growing and other 








he believed a dwindling number, of lessees 
in North Lincolnshire who, so long as | 
their leases lasted, would unquestionably | 


forms of agriculture, the same amount of 
occupation they had done in times gone 
by. He might be told, and told truly, 











derive benefit from this reduction. What that this gratuity, or bounty, or contri- 
would happen when these leases fell in| bution, or pecuniary aid, would not help 
he did not know. His own conviction | a farmer appreciably to meet a difficulty 
was that the owners of these farms) of that kind. He did not think it would, 
would principally participate in the| but in his county a shilling an acre, on 
advantage which was to be given by|an acreage of 1,660,000 acres, which 
this Bill, and if that were the case) was the average in Lincolnshire which 
he thought it was absurd to scoff and, would be relieved by this Bill, came to 
scout the idea that the capitalised value | £83,000 a year ; and should they refuse 
represented by this yearly grant would | that because some other class of the 
not be of very large dimensions indeed.| community ought to participate in it, 
He did not suppose it would amount to| which the Government did not at the 
anything like £60,000,000 sterling. But| present moment see their way to 
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relieve? If they were asked to give, of his speech that evening, stated that it 
this bounty to this industry, he| seemed to him that hon. Members of the 
thought the time was not far distant Opposition were inclined to regard agri- 
when they would be asked for similar| cultural depression as a delusion. He 
grants to other decaying or decayed | di’ not think any such idea existed 
industries. They had been told that|among his hon. Friends. On the con- 
farmers must thus be liberally treated! trary, they had as acute a sense of that 
because they were rated upon an un-|depression as hon. Members opposite. 
sound system. The new theory of rating, | It was indeed a most serious matter, one 
now propounded, was that they must|that deserved the attention of every 
take into consideration the profits that | Party in the State and of every Govern- 
a man made in his shop, in his industry, |ment. He was glad that any Ministry 





his factory, his warehouse, his office. 
They had also to take into consideration, 
he understood, the area in which he 
worked. He was not impressed with 
the argument that it was always immoral 
to relieve a specia] class. They were 
told in the last Parliament, and they 
received the statement rapturously, that 
they must put the heaviest burden upon | 
the shoulders best able to bear it. If it 
was a legitimate thing to impose a_bur- 
den, why was it not a reasonable thing 
to take away a burden from a special 
industry ? He would ask, who was going 
to pay for this? Clearly not the people 
of his Division. They had very few 
payers of Income Tax in the Division 
he represented, and most of those did 
not support him. Nor had they many 
consumers of taxable commodities for 
they had a sparsely-populated district. 
This bounty of £1,500,000 to the rural 
districts would be paid for by other 
people — by Oldham, Preston, and 
other densely-populated places — who 
appeared to be pining to grant this 
advantage to the rural districts. Sup- 
posing they did not take this money in 
their Division ; supposing they said they 
would have nothing to do with it unless 
their poor neighbours in the towns 
were simultaneously relieved. Where 
would the money go to? The Govern- 
ment might possibly give it to the 
publicans. He did not want that. They 
might possibly give it to the parson. He 
did not want it to go tothe parson. He 
would infinitely rather give it to the 
depressed agriculturist in the Division of 
Lincolnshire he represented than he 
would run the risk of this large sum 
going to the parson or the publican. 
For these and for other reasons he 
certainly intended to vote for the Bill. 
*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, the President of the 





Board of Agriculture, in the earlier part 
Mr. R. W. Perks. 





should take up a question of this kind and 
endeavour to find some solution of the 
problem. They had in this depression 
not only an industry of the greatest 
importance to the nation placed in a very 
parlous state, but they ran a great risk, 
in its continuance, of diminishing, if not 
of losing altogether, that corn-producing 
area which he thought was essential to 
their national existence. [Cheers.| He 
hoped that, sooner or later, they might 
find the means of encouraging an indus- 
try which he thought was essential to 
the safety of the nation, but he was afraid 
that a true method had not been devised 
in the Bill before them. He did not 
complain that the Government should 
in this or in any other Bill look for some 
means of relieving agriculture and of 
lessening the depression ; but, at the 
same time, he could not congratulate 
them on the manner in which they had 
approached this serious condition of 
things. He thought the position 
should be faced, but he did not think 
that the Bill, in the form in which it 
was placed before the House, was a 
worthy method of facing a condition of 
great seriousness and of great national 
gravity. A Commission had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question, 
among others, of agricultural rating, 
and, as the result of some two-and-a- 
half years’ labour, and of four thick 
volumes of evidence and of the numerous 
Reports of Assistant - Commissioners 
from all over the country, they had 
produced the present Bill. Those who 
had produced it had said it was no 
remedy, that it was not a means of 
relieving agricultural depression. They 
confessed it was only something to 
mitigate that depression. He thought 
that, after all this preliminary array of 
work, and after the repeated discussions 
in that House, they had come to a very 
‘ignoble conclusion when all that was to be 
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given to agricultural land was Is., or 
rather less, per acre. It was an amount 
of dole that was insufficient to relieve it ; 
it was an amount of dole that would not 
stimulate the industry, and would not 
lead to the increased cultivation of the 
land. He didnot think a Bill of this 
kind was a worthy result of such pro- 
longed deliberation. If it were in any 
way calculated to stimulate the industry 
or to encourage new experiments by which 
the industry might be developed in the 


future, then he thought there might be 


something to say for it. In looking over 
the Blue-books they, found witnesses who 
came forward with suggestions as to how 
agriculture might be improved. One of 
the witnesses gave a description to the 
Commissioners of visits he had paid to 
certain parts of the country, where he 
had studied the subject of Small Hold- 


ings. In his evidence he said :— 


‘*There must be many parts of the country 
where similar experiments might be tried, and, 
so far as I have been able to judge, they appear 
to be likely to be successful.” 


If this money had been going to promote 
experiments of that kind, it would have 
the effect of introducing into their agri- 
cultural practice new methods of culti- 
vating the land in smaller patches, and 
it would bring about the location of a 
larger number of people on a given area 
of land. If that experiment was found 
successful in a score of places throughout 
the country, as it had been found in 
some places where it had been tried, it 
would gradually lead to the bringing 
back of a larger number of people to 
settle on the soil and add to the pro- 
ductiveness and general cultivation of 
the country. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As it 
was, the money would be simply and 
practically thrown away. It would not 
be sufficient to help, to any large extent, 
the recipients of the boon, and it would 
not be an amount of money that would 
in any way enable them to place more 
labourers as cultivators of the soil. 
Hon. Members on both sides of the 
House doubtless deplored that our 
agricultural population was constantly 
growing smaller. To every nation an 
independent peasantry was a source of 
strength, but in this country it was 
becoming less in every decade. This 
Bill, however, would lead to no greater 
development in the cultivation of the 
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soil, nor to the increase in the number of 
those who were able to obtain their 
living in the agricultural districts. 
[“Hear, hear!”] The main cause 
of the depression in _ agriculture 
had been the fall in prices, and that 
fall in prices had affected agricultural 
workers all over the country. The 
effect of it had been general, though in 
some places it had been more severely 
felt than inothers. As the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission had pointed out, 
there were three districts in England in 
which the depression had been felt with 
varying effects. In the eastern and 
southern districts the depression had 
been great—so serious, indeed, that 
rents had fallen some 50 per cent. In 
the north-eastern and the central or 
midland districts the depression had not 
been felt so severely, and rents in this 
area had fallen some 25 per cent., 
while in the north-western and western 
districts — Lancashire, Cheshire, Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Wales — 
the depression had been felt less than in 
either of the other districts, and rents 
had fallen about 10 per cent. only. 
What was the effect of the Bill in regard 
to those three districts? It made no 
difference whatever in the treatment of 
them. [‘ Hear, hear!”]| It gave to one 
and all the same consideration, yet those 
districts varied greatly in their methods 
of agriculture and in the depression in 
which they were placed. The Bill 
proposed to give to Essex and the 
eastern counties, where the distress was 
perilously severe, the same treatment as 
to Wales, Westmorland, and Cheshire, 
where a condition of bankruptcy was by 
no means within measurable distance. 
This was unjust. But the Bill did 
further injustice. In all those districts 
the rates were different ; in some places 
they were high and not. unfrequently 
they were high where the depression 
was greatest ; but, taking the three dis- 
tricts generally—taking the whole of the 
country together, it was found that the 
average rate was now 2s. 4d. in the pound. 
The rates, however, were less than they 
used to be, and, taking 20 typical rural 
unions from all parts of the distressed 
districts, including a few outside, it was 
found that the rates per acre had fallen 
30 per cent., or to Is. 9d. per acre, 
on the average, and to a_ greater 
extent than the rents had fallen. in 
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those particular places. The burden of | gling with land that had gone down 
rates had, therefore, really diminished | 50 per cent. in value would be no relief 
to a greater extent than rents during the ‘at all ; it would be a mere bagatelle, 
period of agricultural depression. The | a mockery of his distress, and it could 
general conclusion of the Commission | have no appreciable effect on the con- 
and of nearly every witness examined | tinuation of his industry. yogi 
was that the rates were a great burden.| Now, let them take the case of a man 
Of course, every one, agriculturist or | farming 200 acres in another place where 
trader, always complained of the rates|the depression had not been so severely 
being a burden; and the complaint |felt, where the land had kept up its 
applied to the shopkeeper no less, if not | value to £1 per acre, and where the 
to an even greater extent, than to the late was below the average, or ls. 6d. 
farmer. [‘Hear, hear!”] It was|per acre. On that ratal, in a com- 
a bad precedent to relieve one man | paratively prosperous district, the 
who complained of a burden at the | farmer would pay £15, and he would 
expense of another man on whom it bore | get half, or £7 10s., taken off his rates 
equally hardly and who had equal right to | as the result of the Bill. But this 
complain of it—to give special exemp- ‘amount, to a man doing fairly well, 
tion to one class of citizens and ignore | would be a trifle, altogether insufficient 
the bitter complaint of other classes. The to enable him to keep a single additional 
crudest feature of the Bill, in his opinion, labourer, or to enable him to more 
was that it proposed to relieve the rates on efficiently till the soil. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
agricultural land in the same proportion | There were many places, near large 
all over the country. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] ‘towns for instance, where land had kept 
He would pursue this view a little fur- | up its value, and where, in many cases, 
ther. Why should it not be possible to|it was worth £2 and even £3 an acre; 
devise some scheme by which the greatest | and the man who tilled 200 acres of such 
relief might be given where it was most | land as this, and who had probably not 
needed? Surely that would be only ‘been much affected by the depression in 
acting on principles of ordinary justice. | agriculture, would get six or eight times 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”?| The fundamental de- | the amount of relief that would be given 
fect in the Bill was the crudeness and to the poor struggling man in the dis- 
roughness with which it was conceived, | tricts where the depression had been 
for it did not differentiate between those | most felt. [Cheers.| The Bill was, 
who were in want and those who could | therefore, most unjust in its method of 
hold their own. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’] Now, | distribution. He might further illus- 
he found that, generally speaking, rates | trate this by referring to two cases 
were low in many of the districts where | which had been published by the Presi- 
rents had fallen considerably, and they| dent of the Commission, Mr. Lefevre, 
were low because very often the farmer | than which there was no man who had 
paid onasmall assessment. On the other | given this question more careful con- 
hand, where rents had kept up, the sideration and he did not think he could 
farmer had usually suffered less acutely, adduce two cases bearing more strongly 
and therefore, paying more on rates he | on the point he was urging—the unfair 
would get more benefit. Let them take | method of distribution by the Bill. Mr. 
the case of 200 acres of land in one place | Lefevre said :-— 

and compare it with 200 acres in another 4 ce 
place. In the first case which he had in’ _“ Let me take a farm of ~ woe Seager 
his mind, the land was in a purely agri- of which ts ret as been rade 01k 
cultural district, and the average rent averaging in that county 4s. per acre, and com- 
had fallen to 10s. an acre or lower. pare it with a farm of the same size in Lanca- 
The rate per acre was ls. 2d., so that shire rented at £2 per acre, with — — hes 
the total rates of man farming 200 yer ace. Hm the Hees tam, ste dal 
acres in that district would amount to {ithe and estimating the rates at 3s. in the 
£11 13s. 4d. The farmer would be re- pound, it works out that the relief afforded by 
lieved of one-half of those rates by the the Bill will be £4 13s.,a most insignificant 


i 7 item. For the Lancashire farm with similar 
— oe ea le. 8d. _Why ’ | deductions, and putting the rates at 2s. 4d. in 
an an sen 5 Te See | ie pound, the relief afforded works out at the 
stances of great distress, and strug- substantial sum of £30 1s. 8d., or more than six 
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times the amount afforded to the Essex farm. 
The comparison will be still more invidious in 
the case of land near to towns, where the rent is 
often £3 to £4 per acre, and when the rates 
were perhaps 4s. in the pound.” 


He was astonished that right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen belonging to the Party 
which had made so many professions 
about their desire to relieve agri- 
cultural distress had not been able to 
devise a scheme which was not open to 
this grave and serious objection of doing 
most where it was least needed and doing 
least where the people were practically 
starving for want of help. Again, the 
inequality of the rates in one district as 
compared with another was a condition 
of things which perhaps more than any 
other caused a sense of rankling injustice 
as regards rates. One man was paying 
ls. or 1s. 6d. in the pound in rates, and 
another 4s.; or, if he happened to go into 
a town, the rates might even run up to 
6s. or 7s. To give an example. In the 
Garstang Union the rates in the pound 
were ls. ld., and when this Bill passed, 
if it did pass, they would be reduced to 
63d. or 7d. In one of the poorest and 
most distressed districts in England, 
Dunmow, on the other hand, the rates 
mounted up to 4s. in the pound; and 
under this Bill they would still be paying 
2s., or four times as much as in the first 
named comparatively prosperous agricul- 
tural district. [An Hon. MEMBER: “ Re- 
duced by haley And the matter did not 
altogether end here. In Lancashire towns 
not so very far from Garstang, there 
were people paying rates from 5s. to 7s. 
in the pound ; they would get no reduc- 
tion whatever, but they would have to 
contribute indirectly to the relief of the 
rates of the Garstang Union, already 
exceedingly low. It was not in 
human nature—even Lancashire human 
nature—to like a_ situation of that 
kind. And the question had still 
another aspect—would not this induce 
extravagance in future? He saw no 
adequate provision in the Bill to prevent 
extravagance. Where they had a low- 
rated district they might have an extra- 
vagant amountspentin future, because by 
far the larger portion of that expenditure 
would fall on the househoiders who live 
apart from the agricultural land. And 
that brought him to this point—that he 
thought this Bill would require that 
there should be a Redistribution Scheme 
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with reference to the working of the 
Local Government Act of 1894 and 
boards of guardians. At the present 
time boards of guardians consisted 
usually of representatives from each of 
the various parishes in the union, and 
several representatives from the small 
towns in the union. He knew dis- 
tricts even in his own constituency 
where the towns had the right of return- 
ing three or four guardians, while the 
parishes all round sent up farmers—occu- 
piers of land mostly—to form the rest of 
the board. What would happen in these 
cases? Where the rateable value was 
reduced the representation of farmers, 
of course, ought to be affected, and the 
Local Government Board would have to 
frame a Redistribution Scheme in order 
to try and arrange the differences 
which would be necessary in the com- 
position of those boards. For other- 
wise not only would they have the 
farmers ceasing to represent by one-half 
the rateable value they did formerly, but 
these men would be able to go to the 
boards of guardians and encourage extra- 
vagant expenditure, knowing that the 
greater part of that expenditure would 
be paid for by the people who live in the 
neighbouring towns. One other point 
only he wished to allude to, and it was 
with reference to the attitude of these 
smaller towns in districts such as he 
had mentioned. In many unions, com- 
posed partly of agricultural land, there 
were to be found great manufacturing 
works going on or colliery undertakings. 
Under this Bill the industrial popula- 
tion would have to contribute out of 
their earnings the amount of money 
which was to given to the 
relief of the agricultural industry. 
He did not think that the colliery-owner, 
who was deprived practically of any 
representation on the spending authority, 
would much like his rates remaining as 
they were or considerably increased, while 
those of the neighbouring farmer were 
diminished. What affected the colliery- 
owner affected the colliers and other em- 
ployers of labour. All those men would 
have a still harder time before them, 
because out of the proceeds of the profit 
of their employment would have to be 
taken a certain sum to benefit the 
agricultural population of the district. 
This would not conduce to good feeling, 
satisfaction or contentment among the 
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manufacturing population. This subven- 
tion system had always been regarded by 
the working classes as a hardship on 
them. His hon. Friend, Dr. Hunter, 
had dwelt specially on this point and had 
pointed out that in this country out of 
£10,000,000, £7,000,000 were taken 
every year away from the working 
classes and contributed for the benefit 
of more favoured classes. The same 
evil course was being followed now. 
All the vices of the  subvention 
system of the past clung to this 
proposal of the Government. Hon. 
Members opposite had more than once 
threatened in the country that the great 
Finance Act of 1894 would be tampered 
with as soon as the Tory Party came 
into power. If this was the method of 
tampering with the Finance Act he could 
not congratulate them on their ingenuity 
or their plan. It appeared to him that 
in drafting the clause in the Bill dealing 
with the Estate Duty and indicating the 
proceeds thereof for the Agricultural 
interest the Government had made a 
grave mistake. It would be impossible 
to ear-mark the money so raised. In any 
case, it would be an attempt at retalia- 
tion, and a bad imitation of the old 
doctrine of ransom which at one time 
was so greatly hated’ on the Benches 
opposite. While the small trades- 
man in the towns could ill afford to 
have his burdens increased even in- 
directly for the purpose of relieving the 
agricultural interest, he believed that he 
would suffer this, if the relief were dis- 
tributed in such a fashion as was likely 
to be of lasting good to the farmer. 
The Bill as it stood was to be a per- 
manent Measure. He thought that 
this would be unwise, considering that 
the Government had pledged themselves 
to go into the whole question of the inci- 
dence of taxation, and its distribution. 
He should like to see the Bill made a 
temporary one, and if the Government 
made it temporary he believed that they 
would take away one of the features which 
rendered it most objectionable. While 
he could not give support to this Bill 
he would have been as delighted as 
any one to support a Measure which 
effectually increased the efficient culti- 
vation of the land and added to the 
labouring population emploved thereon. 
If the Government had adopted the 


Sir W. Foster. 
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| Policy of doing something to increase 


30 
| the sub-division of large holdings into 
/small ones, of making loans to land- 
lords and tenants to enable them 
‘to put up homesteads necessary to 
the creation of small holdings, they 
wold have done a _ piece of good 
|work for the agricultural prosperity 
of the country and the welfare of 
the labouring population. But they 
|had turned away from the wise course 
| which was open to them. They had 
|adopted a course which was full of 
| difficulties, which was unjust and unfair, 
and which he believed would be resented 
by the working classes of the country as 
placing an additional tax on them for 
the benefit of a privileged class. [ Cheers. | 
*Mr. W. YOUNGER (Lincolnshire, 
Stamford) said that of all the proposals 
placed before the country during the 
past few years for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and those engaged in its pursuit, 


agriculturists generally and_ tenant 
farmers especially, had looked _ for- 


ward to some such proposal as_ this 
with the most hope for the  allevia- 
tion of the industry. Year after year 
agriculturists had seen the land they 
cultivated giving less returns for the 
time, labour and energy expended upon 
it ; and they asked for this Measure of 
relief as a means of alleviating that con- 
dition. They saw the land bearing its 
large share of Imperial burdens while at 
the same time it bore more than its fair 
share of the local burdens of the country. 
It bore burdens which were local in 
their incidence but which for the most 
part were national in their character. 
Agriculturists claimed this relief under 
the Bill as a matter of right and justice— 
a claim which was borne out by the 
finding of the Majority Report of the 
Royal Commission, a Report which had 
been signed by Gentlemen in whom the 
country had every confidence as _possess- 
ing a thorough practical knowledge of 
the subject. He took it for granted 
that this Bill would receive very 
strenuous opposition from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for Mayo, speaking on 
behalf of an agricultural people had 
nothing but opposition to offer to a pro- 
posal for the benefit of their fellow 
agriculturists in all parts of the 
kingdom. Such opposition was some- 
want remarkable. When the late 
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Government was in power its supporters 
always assured the House that it was 
impossible to do anything for the relief 
of agriculture until this Commission had 
presented its Report. Now that the 
Commission fer which right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were themselves re- 
sponsible had presented their recom- 
mendations they were received by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with unqualified 
hostility and opposition. If every pro- 
posal of the Government for the relief of 
agriculture was to be opposed by 
hon. Members, what was the alter- 
native they would offer to this 
claim made by agriculturists of all 
classes in all parts of the country ? 
Hon. Members representing urban con- 
stituencies resisted this Measure because 
they said that it would give a dole to 
one particular industry which had no 
special claim to consideration. In his 
opinion agriculture had a special claim 
upon the people of this country, for the 
depression and decay of that industry 
was a matter that affected all classes. 
Its decay affected the towns in an 
indirect manner, as it affected the country 
districts in a direct manner. Many of 
the smaller towns were feeling acutely the 
effects of the depression in the country 
districts round them, owing to the fact 
that there was less money coming in to 
be spent and circulated in them ; and in 
the case of the great towns there was 
no question that they felt its effects 
severely. Last year 500,000 acres went 
out of wheat cultivation, with the result 
that thousands of families lost their 
occupations. Many of these poor people 
had found their way to the great centres 
of industry in search of employment, 
thereby intensifying the difficulty already 
existing in those towns. The right 
hon. Member for West Monmouthshire 
had said that it was unnecessary to give 
permanent relief to the industry because 
the depression would probably only be 
temporary. But what grounds were 
there for hoping that it would be only 
temporary? Foreign competition in all 
branches of agriculture had increased 
enormously ; the wheat produce of the 
world had more than doubled in the last 
60 years, and there were still millions of | 
acres yet undeveloped which were suitable | 
for cultivation. 
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Then the freights of | 
ocean transport were so low that very few | 
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steamship companies could pay their 
way. Therefore, he failed to see how 
they could hope for any permanent im- 
provement in agriculture. But they did 
not ask for this relief on philanthropic 
grounds. They asked for it on the 
grounds of right and justice, and if such 
relief was to be of any use it must be 
given atonce. They could not wait, as 
had been suggested they should do, until 
the whole system of local taxation could 
be inquired into. That inquiry would 
take too long a time. He wished to say 
a few words with regard to the facts of 
the case, and in the first place with 
regard to the share of Imperial taxation 
which was borne by land. Hon. Members 
opposite took general exception to the 
figures given by Sir A. Milner before the 
Royal Commission, asserting that the 
figures had been arranged hastily, and 
on insufficient evidence. But the 
Report said that although the calculation 
was only approximate it was the best 
that could be made, and Sir A. Milner 
himself asserted that in the present 
state of our knowledge any calculation 
of the kind could be no more than 
approximate. The real bone of conten- 
tion was as to whether the Land Tax 
should be introduced into the calculation. 
The majority of the Commission were 
of opinion that not only the unredeemed 
Land Tax, but also the redeemed Land 
Tax should be taken into consideration. 
The Chairman of the Commission, how- 
ever, thought that it was impossible to 
take this tax into consideration, because 
it was practically a rent charge, and 
argued that the whole of Sir A. Milner’s 
calculation was upset by its introduc- 
tion. But Mr. Shaw Lefevre omitted 
to pay regard to the question of the 
incidence of the new Death Duties, 
which had a very strong bearing upon 
the facts of the case. If they took the 
figures which Sir A. Milner gave as to 
the share of Imperial taxation which 

was borne by land and other rateable 
property and by non-rateable property, 
and added to that the share of the new 
Death Duties borne by each of those 
various classes of property, it would be 
found that agricultural land, if the cal- 
culation was ‘made upon its annual value, 
bore very nearly the same amount of 
Imperial taxation as was borne by non- 
rateable property, and that if the 
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calculation was made upon the capital 
value it bore somewhat more. There- 
fore, giving hon. Members opposite the 
benefit of the doubt with regard to the 
incidence of the Land Tax, it would 
still be found that the agricultural land 
of this country bore its full share of 
Imperial burdens and at the same’ time 
was expected to bear the whole weight 
of the local burdens, of which the sup- 
porters of the Bill complained as being 
unequal and unjust. There were two 
objections to the proposal to grant 
this relief, to which he would like to 
reply. In the first place, it was said 
that the rates themselves had not in- 
creased, and that, therefore, there was 
no necessity for relief in respect of local 
taxation, and in the second place, it was 
contended that whatever relief was given 
would find its way into the pockets of 
the landlords. The objection that the 
rates had not only not increased but 
had actually decreased, had been ade- 
quately met by the hon. Member for the 
Thirsk Division in his letter to The 
Times and also by the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which proved that in 
recent years the rates had shown a 
tendency to rise again. But even if 
that was the case there was now far less 
ability in the rural ‘districts to bear the 
rates. Agricultural produce had fallen 
toa much more extensive degree. The 
price of wheat and barley alone com- 
bined had fallen 50 per cent. At the 
same time wages had risen materially, 
and it was clear that agriculture would 
now have to grow double the amount of 
produce to pay the same amount of rates. 
In the existing conditions of agriculture 
he thought it was very improbable that 
the benefit of the Bill would go into the 
pockets of the landlords. He did not 
believe that any landowner, even if he 
desired it, would be able to appropriate 
the benefit. If he demanded from a 
tenant an increased rent in proportion to 
the benefit given to the tenant under the 
Bill, and the tenant preferred to quit the 
holding rather than to pay it, he knew 
Mr. W. Younger. 
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perfectly well that he would have great 
difficulty in getting another tenant, and 
even if he did, that it would probably be 
at a reduced rent. That alone would be 
a guarantee against the landlords appro- 
priating the benefit. In his own con- 
stituency the labourers were beginning 
to find out that their interest was very 
much interwoven, with those of other 
classes. They found that the tenant 
farmers, when they had these heavy rates 
to bear, had to reduce their labour bill 
materially. But there was another large 
class, who owned and farmed their own 
land. It was calculated that 14 per cent. 
of the land of this country was farmed 
by its owners. Hon. Gentlemen might 
ascertain the condition of this class from 
the report of Mr. Wilson-Fox, on the 
condition of Lincolnshire at the present 
time. That Gentleman stated that these 
men by enormously hard work, were just 
able to keep their heads above water and 
to pay the interest they owed to the 
money lenders, and he was sure chat hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
would be glad to afford some relief to 
such a deserving class. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen were of opinion that this was not 
so much a question of rates as of 
rents. Mr. Wilson-Fox stated that the 
rents in Lincolnshire had fallen on the 
average from 40 to 50 per cent., while at 
the same time the outgoings on the 
properties had materially increased 
during the past 15 years. That showed 
at any rate that the landowners had 
attempted to do their utmost during 
these times of depression. With regard 
to the question of the division of rates, 
he did not object to it in principle, but 
he thought it would be a great mistake 
to introduce it suddenly along with this 
Measure. Moreover, it would necessitate 
the opening up of the whole question of 
rents and thus give the landlords an 
opportunity of appropriating some part 
of the benefit of the Bill if they so 
desired. He thought a clear case had 
been made out for some measure of 
relief, and, in conclusion, while thanking 
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the House for the kind way in which|a farm of 265 acres, with a rent of 
they had listened to him, he would only | £15 7s. 2d. and rates £18, benefited to 
say that he should support the Second | the extent of £9, being a fraction over 


Reading of the Bill with very great 
pleasure, and would assure the Govern- 
ment and’ the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division, 
that his constituents would regard with 
great satisfaction and feel deeply gratified 
to the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues for this practical proof of their 
sympathy with a great national industry 
which was so much in need of help. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) said he might 
describe himself as one of that deserving 
class to whom the hon. Member who 
spoke last had referred, namely, those 
who farmed their own land, though he 
did not know that he was deserving 
enough to take the taxes of the country. 
He congratulated the Government and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
having made up their minds to devote so 
large a sum to an industry which was 
seriously depressed. He had all along 
advocated something being done to 
relieve the distress in agriculture ; but 
the question arose, what was to be done 
with this large sum. If the Bill was 
likely to do much good to depressed 
agriculture, he would be one of the first 
to support it ; but it came to this, that 
where an attempt was to be made to 
keep the labourer on the soil, to prevent 
the land going out of cultivation, and to 
relieve the distress of farmers, the sum 
given was so ridiculously small that it 
came to nothing at all. He had selected 
two or three instances from the cases 
quoted by the late President of the Local 
Government Board last night, from the 
evidence before the Royal Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted a case 
of a farm in the Maldon District of 111 
acres on which the assessment was £38, 
the rent £25, and the rates £8 18s. 5d., 
at 7s. in the pound. The relief under 
this Bill in that case would amount 
to £4 9s. 3d. or less than 10d. an acre. 
In another case in the Dunmow district, 


| 
| 
| 





3d. per acre. Mr. Jabez Turner, one of 
the inspectors, in his Report said : 


“* Probably these farms will soon be added to 
the list of land going out of cultivation in the 
county.” 


In the same Report, referring to land in 
the Frome district of Somerset, Mr. 
Turner said : 


‘“‘T gather some interesting information ; 200- 
acre farms were best, and in ordinary years in 
cheese alone produced a profit of about £250.” 


The inspector went on to say— 


“T first visited several farms in the dairy 
district south-west of Frome. Being fresh from 
the arid plains of East Anglia, I was much sur- 
prised at the flourishing appearance of the 
pastures.”’ 


In one of these flourishing farms of 
200 acres, assessed at £460, the rates 
being 4s. in the pound, the benefit was 
£46, being 4s. 7d. per acre. In the case 
of a farm at Leyton, 9 acres of meadow 
land, let at £42 12s., the rates being 
4s. 6d. in the pound, the benefit was 
£6 13s., or 14s. per acre. In another 
farm of 145 acres at Wethersfield, near 
Braintree, let at the gross rent of £55, 
the landlord paying £30 for tithe, leav- 
ing a net rent of £25, the benefit was 
£6 13s., or 1s. per acre. In Norfolk, on 
a farm of 400 acres, the benefit was £15, 
or 9d. per acre. In another case of 
meadow land in Hampshire, where the 
rent was £4, the benefit was 8s. 10d. 
per acre. These figures showed that the 
benefit received under the provisions of 
the Bill in the case of poor land which 
was going out of cultivation would be 
sometimes as low as ls. per acre, whilst 
flourishing farms would receive from 
7s. to 9s. per acre. The rich land- 
owner, whose property was near a town, 
would receive a very large proportion of 
the benefit, while the poor landowner, 
whose property was situated in 
a remote country district, would 
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scarcely obtain any advantage what- 
ever under the provisions of the Bill. 
As to the hereditary burdens, any alter- 
ation of the incidence of taxation needed 
the strongest reasons. There was no 
doubt that agricultural depression was 
a strong reason for altering the incidence 
of taxation; and, if they could prove 
that this Bill would really mitigate the 
agricultural depression, they would be 
perfectly right in removing what had 
been called the hereditary burdens. But 
he disputed that this Bill would touch | 
the real depression prevailing on the 
worst land in the country, and it would 
not affect the farmers who were being | 
ruined, the labourers who were being 
driven off the farms, or the landlords 
who could not get any rent. Any 
mitigation of this rating ought also to| 
include the division of the rate between 
landlord and tenant. There was another | 
thing that ought to be considered, and | 
that was the question of tithe in these | 
counties ; but this was not touched upon 
in the Bill. The only thing that this 
Bill did was to give large grants to the | 
rich Jand of the country, and very small | 
ones to the poor land. He should have 
been ready to give his support to the 
Government in regard to any Bill that’! 
-helped the country; but the money 
which was to be taken from the Ex- 
chequer for the purposes of this Bill was 
contributed to a certain extent by the 
very classes in the country. He believed 
it was the Secretary for the Colonies 
who instituted the theory that nobody 
who had less than £50 a year should 
pay any taxation at all, and he had 
always considered that, except in time 
of war, that was a very fair suggestion. 
But the very poorest in the land helped 
to. pay the duties on tea and cocoa, 
and thus contributed to the 
Exchequer which _ it now pro- 
posed should be drawn out for the relief 
of agriculture. 





money 
was 


There was another class 
who ought to have been considered in 
this proposal, and that was the artisans 
working in semi-agricultural and agricul- 


Mr. Courtenay Warner. 
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tural districts, who had been encouraged 
to buy their houses and their small plots 
of land. These men were quite as de- 
serving as the poorest farmer, and they 
were in many cases colliers, who were 
only employed for two or three days a 
week. It was a shame to extract the 
money, which was contributed to the 
Exchequer partly by the poorest classes, 
for the benefit of the richest people in 
the country. The Bill would benefit 
these landlords by saving them, to a cer- 
tain extent, the necessity of reducing 
their rents in the future or making tem- 
porary reductions. 

Mr. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
(Notts, Newark), in a maiden speech, 
said that the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, to which 
he had listened with the most profound 
attention, was conspicuous for the ability 
with which figures were analysed, but 
was marred by what he might venture 
to call a want of financial perspective. 
Molehills were magnified into mountains, 
and vice versa. The information as to 
the relative proportion of the taxation 
borne by the great towns and urban 


districts was extremely interesting, but 
‘it was not, he submitted, the question 


before the House. The question they 
had to consider was whether agricultural 
land could continue to pay the amount 
of taxation which it paid at present. 
The right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
told them in a most serious tone that 
this Bill was in the nature of a revolu- 
tion, and that it was the first step to- 
wards the nationalising of the poor-rate. 
That statement. 
The right hon. Gentlemen then pro- 
ceeded to sneer at the Bill, and say that 
it only gave relief at the rate of a 
He ventured to say 
that a moment's reflection should have 
convinced him that this was an argu- 
ment against his own contention. The 
fact was that this relief of only a shilling 
being received with rapturous delight was 
sufficient proof of the sufferings they had 
endured, [* Hear, hear !”] 


was a very serious 


shilling an acre. 


There was 
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a wider basis, and that was that the agri- 
cultural industry was in a grievously de- 
pressed condition. That question had 
been answered in the affirmative even by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The next 
question was, would it recover if left 
alone? Everyone answered that in the 
negative. The next question was, would 
the Bill tend to alleviate the present dis- 
tress? They believed that it would, and 
for that reason they should support the 
Bill. In and out of the House he 
noticed considerable surprise expressed 
at the opposition whsch came from 
various sections of the Radical Party. 
He was not in the least surprised at the 
attitude of the Radicals on the land ques- 
tion. It might be summed up thus— 
that to hold a large estate was a crime, 
and the larger the estate the greater the 
crime. In the speech of the Member 
for South Shields they had an ex- 
ample of that creed. He had lived 
in Australia for ten years, where he 
had considerable experience, altogether 
extending over 20 years of Austra- 
lian land legislation, and he thought 
that the experimental legislation in 
Australia on this subject ought to 
be watched with the extremest in- 
terest. (Hear, hear!”] When he 
went to Australia 20 years ago, it 
was the most rapidly-increasing com- 
munity that the world had ever seen, 
and it continued to be so until he left 
it 10 years ago. [Laughter.| It even 
survived his departure, for the country 
prospered for two years after. When he 
first went there, there was no such thing 
throughout its length and breadth as a 
workman who could not get good wages 
and save money if he liked. What hap- 
pened? From the time that this creed 
was adopted that it was a crime to possess 
a large estate, the change began. In 
1884, in New South Wales, a Bill was 
brought in breaking the leases of the 
squatters, confiscating their improve- 
ments, and raising their rents. 

An HON. MemBer: What did the rent 
average per acre / 
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Mr. FINCH-HATTON: I shall come 
to that. In 1889, the rents were raised 
again, in defiance of the fact that por- 
tions of their leases were unexpired. 
He would give a case. Property let at 
£140 in 1884, was raised to £2,212 in 
1889. The landowners said this might 
be law but it was not justice. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to in- 
terrupt the hon. Member, but he is now 
dealing with matters which he is not 
entitled to go into, and which have no 
bearing on the question before the 
House. 

Mr. FINCH-HATTON, continuing, 
said that last night the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
told them a great deal about the fall in 
rates and the fall in the assessment of 
land ; but he did not tell them anything 
about the fall in prices, neither did he 
say anything about the ruinous impost 
upon land in the shape of the Death 
Duties, for which the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was responsible. While 
he supported the Bill with the utmost 
enthusiasm, he believed that the moral 
effect of the Bill would be infinitely 
greater than the material effect. As 
very properly pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Lichfield, the material effect 
would not, in many instances, be very 
great ; but, small as it would be, agri- 
culturists welcomed the Bill with open 
arms, because they believed it amounted 
to the dawn of a new departure in legis- 
lation. They believed they had, for the 
first time, a Government in power who 
were prepared to give a direct negative 
to the assertion so sedulously made by 
the Radicals of the country that land 
was a playground, stolen from the 
people by a vicious and idle aristocracy. 
They believed they had now a Govern- 
ment in power who were determined to 
see that the pockets of the landlords 
were not to be open bags, out of 
which every Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should fill the national cof- 
fers. They believed they had now 
for the first time, a Government who 
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life of the people, and that the interests 
of the land were bound up in and were 
coterminous with the scope of our 
national existence. In the history of the 
world no country had continued really 
great and prosperous after her land 
ceased to be productive and her agri- 
cultural population was reduced to the 
condition to which our agricultural popu- 
lation was rapidly approaching. The 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
was co-equal with and caused by the 
decay of her agricultural population. 
The success of the ancient cities on the 
Mediterranean passed away because it 
was built up on an exclusively commercial 
basis. For the same reason the Dutch 
Republic succumbed, and made way for 
other countries that were based on the 
wider foundation of agriculture With- 
out hesitation, he asserted that we had 
now ceme to a place where two roads 
divided. We must make up our minds 
that we would either allow our agri- 
cultural population to drift into hopeless 
ruin, or do something to rescue them. 
It was rather inconsistent that Mem- 
bers of the Opposition never ceased to 
taunt Her Majesty’s Government with 
not fulfilling their promises, and, yet the 
moment the Government attempted to 
redeem a pledge, there was a howl of 
fury throughout the country. There 
was another point which must not be 
lost sight of, namely, that it was almost 
exclusively from the agricultural popu- 
lation that the strength of our military 
and naval forces was drawn. For these 
reasons he intended to give his hearty 
support to the Bill. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, that he had welcomed 
the references in the Queen’s Speech to 
agriculture. He had looked at the Gov- 
ernment’s Measures with an inclination 
to support them; but the more he ex- 
amined into them—and especially the 
present Bill—the more disappointment 
he felt, and the greater the objections 
seemed to be. He did not object to all 
the principles on which this Measure 
was founded ; and he differed from some 
of his hon. Friends in not objecting to 
the principle of subvention. He thought 
grants-in-aid more necessary to lessen 
the burden which the poorer districts 
had to bear. That policy was established 
in 1834, when the parish was no longer 
allowed to remain the unit for rating 


Mr. Finch-Hatton. 
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purposes, but when several parishes were 
grouped into a union. Again, of recent 
years, the principle had been extended 
by the Bill for the equalisation of rates 
in the Metropolis. It might not be so 
economical to make grants-in-aid—there 
might be waste—but there was certainly 
more fairness. But he objected to the pre- 
sent proposal of the Government in that 
it was inadequate, unequal, and, in many 
respects, unfair. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill had himself 
stated that it was not intended as a 
remedy for agricultural distress. It was, 
in fact, nothing more than a palliative. 
It had been proved by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre that the Bill would be very un- 
equal in its bearing on different parts 
of the country; that where the reliet 
was most needed it would be least given, 
and vice versa. But the Bill purported 
to give relief to the occupiers. If that 
were really the intention, why not reduce 
the occupiers’ rates by one-half, and 
throw the burden on the — land- 
owners! Or even make the proposi- 
tion a quarter for the occupier and 
three-quarters for the landowners. 
But it was not the occupiers that the 
Government wanted to relieve. At any 
rate the Bill would not relieve all classes 
connected with the great industry- of 
agriculture. If that was the desire of 
the Government, why had they not 
included buildings and other heredita- 
ments in the relief afforded by the Bill ? 
No doubt agricultural depression had 
affected landowners, tenant-farmers, and 
labourers in many parts of the country, 
but it had also affected small tradesmen 
in small towns. If agriculture were 
going back, our small towns and villages 
were also going back. One need not 
travel to Ireland to see a deserted village. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Therefore, if the 
Government wanted to relieve agricul- 
tural distress, they must not only relieve 
the farmers and landowners, but also 
those who lived in small rural towns and 
villages. But did the Bill relieve those 
classes ? No ; on the contrary, there was 
a prospect that it would be the means 
of largely increasing their financial bur- 
dens. It might be said that personalty 
was going to contribute towards the relief 
which was going to be held out to the 
agricultural interest. He wished it were. 
He thought it was only right that 
personalty should be made to contribute. 
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this country, “in the days of Good 


Queen Bess,” it was clearly laid down 


that everybody should contribute accord- 
ing to his capacity. But that was not 
done to-day. Personalty did not con- 
tribute its fair share, and if it were 
required to do so he thought that the 
large landowners would be asked to pay 
a great deal more than they were now 
asked to pay. The Government would 
have been wise had they decided to deal 
with this question of local taxation on a 
large scale. They might, for instance, 
have proposed an assessment, made not 
by the local Committees, but by a central 


authority, by which personalty would | 


have been made to pay its fair share 
with realty towards the taxation of the 
country. The Government might say— 
“We propose to make personalty pay 
because we take this money from the 
Death Duties and hand it over to the 
relief of the local rates.” He thought 


that argument was ridiculous. It was 
impossible for them to _ ear-mark 
the Death Duties for the relief of 
distressed agriculture. What they 
proposed to do was to take from the 
dead landowner money in _ order 
to give it to the live landowner. 


It had been a mystery how bimetallism 
was to be a remedy for agricultural dis- 
tress, but now it was all explained. 
One great defect in the Bill was that it 
contained no provision for the division 
of rates between owner and occupier ; 
and if the Government had gone 
thoroughly into the question they must 
have introduced such a provision, which 
had been reported upon favourably by 
Committee after Committee. Another 
great fault of the Bill was that it would 
be a direct discouragement to landlords 
making permanent reductions of rent 
where such reductions would be fair and 
might be expected, for those who have 
been giving temporary reductions from 
year to year would find themselves much 
better off than those who had made per- 
mant reductions. The Bill offered an 
inducement, not to make any reduction 
permanent, but to give a reduction tem- 
porarily from year to year. For one, he 


did look forward to giving some relief to | 


agriculture, and it was to be done by 
extending the area of taxation, by 


and by making the very wealthy pay 
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for the poor. He looked forward to 
the time when we should change our 
system of taxation, when we might have 
a graduated. Income Tax, and, probably 


only one tax, when we should have much 


more of direct, and much less of indirect, 
taxation, when all would pay according 
to their capacity, and when there would 
be no reason why grants-in-aid should 
not be made by richer districts to poorer 
districts. Such arrangements he would 
be among the first to welcome. He 
wanted to see something done for agri- 
culture; but what was proposed was 
totally inadequate and it would do 
nothing to revive agriculture. Let them 
have some Measure satisfactory to the 
agricultural interest generally—some- 
thing which above all would be fair, and 
would give relief to those who required 
it most. The Bill gave most where it 
was least required ; it was inadequate, 
unequal and unfair; and, therefore, he 
could not give it the support he should 
otherwise have wished to give. 

CoLtonEL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop 
shire, Newport) said, they often heard 
of object lessons, but he thought he had 
never seen a more striking object lesson 
in the House of Commons than the 
contrast between the speech of the hon. 
Member for Shields and the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Stroud Division who 
succeeded him. And there was not a 
follower of the Government who had 
heard those speeches who did not share 
his intense satisfaction that the hon. 
Member for Shields sat opposite to the 
hon. Member for the Stroud Division on 
the Ministerial side of the House. 
[Cheers.| The lesson those speeches 
taught everyone was to try and avoid 
the exceedingly offensive and violent 
language that had been used by hon. 
Members opposite, and treat this matter 
as one of national importance. In 
that spirit he would try to say a few 
words, and he would not be blamed if 
he pointed out the difference of opinion 
that existed between those who had 
spoken in opposition to the proposal. 
Each right hon. and hon. Member had 
metaphorically cut the throat of another. 
The objection of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was that the Bill raised 


| an enormous question, that the possibility 
|of a national poor rate was great, and 
making personalty pay its fair share, they ought to hesitate before 


they 


| touched the fringe of such a dangerous 
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doctrine. ‘The right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton objected to the Bill, not 
because it opened a vast dangerous field, 
but because it was so small, and did not 
include rural as well as urban expendi- 
ture. Another Gentleman objected to 
it because it was trumpery and inade- 
quate, and a London Member denounced 


it because of its magnitude and the, 
extent to which it gave relief and the) 


abominable impost it would be on 
those who would have to pay the bill. 
What he would say to the Opposition 
was, “ For goodness sake choose your 
ground of battle and do not keep changing 
it, and we will cross swords with you.” 
Hon. Members opposite told them that 
the towns had no interest in the Mea- 
sure, but were opposed to it. He 
wondered if those who were acquainted 
with country towns in country districts 
would echo that! Did they not know 
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they would see that they themselves 
shared in the advantage which the relief 
given by the Government would afford, 
although their rural brethren, perhaps, 
got the advantage before them. Some 
people had talked as if the landowners 
were an absolutely worthless class. The 
violent Gentleman to whom he had just 
alluded said there was not a less pro- 
ductive class in the community. He 
himself thought there was something less 
productive than a landlord, and that was 
the man who made a speech simply pro- 
vocative of ill-will and bad feeling, like 
the speech of the hon. Member. The 
same hon. Member went on to lament 
the depletion of their war reserve, in 
consequence of the enormous amount to 
be added to the value of land. But 
there was a war reserve of much greater 
importance, and which consisted of a 


| countryside full of agricultural folk, and 


that the only days on which there was | a contented people at home. The hon. 
any life in small country towns was on| Member for Shoreditch argued that the 


market days ; those towns would fall into | 


absolute apathy and ruin, and it could 
hardly be denied, that if by this Bill 
money was circulated round country 
districts a certzin amount would find its 
way into those country towns and revive 
the trade that was languishing there. 
Another hon. Member opposite argued 
that it was no use bringing in this Bill, 
because it would only enrich one class of 
the community. The supporters of the 
Bill frankly allowed that whenever a 
case could be made out showing that the 
urban districts were as much in need of 
the Bill as rural districts, their case 
should be met in the same way. They 
were now trying to meet the real and 
proved need of the rural districts. Both 
demands could not be met at once, and 


if they only had the means of doing) 


good in one direction it was better to do 
good in that direction than to fritter 
money away in two directions, doing no 
good in either. It was better that the 
urban districts should have the ultimate 
benefit that would arise from an in- 
vestigation of their condition and then 
they should get the full amount rather 
than set up a demand now to share 
with the rural districts a sum which 
was all insufficient to satisfy the latter. 
If the urban districts thought of it from 
that point of view, they would have 
every reason to be grateful that the Gov- 
ernment had taken this question up; 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 





introduction of this Measure would lead 
to an increase of taxes and rates ; but, 
as far as he could see, no such result, 
either in London or elsewhere, would 
follow from the Bill. If there was to be 
any increase of rates or taxes, it was 
much more likely to follow the return to 
power of the Party which was identified 
with increased taxation and rates, and 
probably the common sense of London 
would urge them to keep such a Party 
out of power as long as possible, for fear 
of what might happen. They were told 
that, above all things, they should look 
at this question from a national, and not 
from a small-minded point of view. That 
was precisely how hon. Members on his 
side of the House did view the subject. 
They did not say this Measure was per- 
fect, or that it would have far-reaching 
effects ; but they said that in the position 
in which they were placed they knew of 
no better way of giving that assistance 
in the immediate form in which it was 
necessary. If right hon. and _ hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could tell them of a 
better plan, they should be only too 
delighted to benefit by their wisdom and 
experience. They recognised the claims 
of the urban ratepayers, whose wrongs 
they were anxious to see redressed as 
well as those of the dwellers in the rural 
districts ; but as common-sense men, they 
said the rural districts were in the 
greatest need at the present moment. 
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They granted there would be a certain 
inequality, and they wished it could be 
redressed ; but it was no use pointing 
that out without pointing out a single 
way in which it could be redressed with- 
out long years of waiting. He contended 
that as they were situated now, the 
Government were using the opportunities 
given to them in the best possible 
way, and the one which would 
be productive of the greatest benefit. 
He had not the least doubt of the way 
in which the country would receive this 
Measure, but he should have considerable 
doubt as to how the reputation of the 
other side would come out when the 
country recollected that during the whole 
time they were in Office they talked of 
that which they were going to do for 
agriculture, and that now, when their 
own Commission had reported in favour 
of definite action, they raised a chorus 
of “We will do nothing at all. We 
will not accept what our own Commission 
urged, nor shall we support you in any- 
thing you do.” He should most strenu- 
ously support the Bill, and he should 
vote against the Amendment. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next, 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) EXPENSES. 


Considered in Committee—(Progress 
24th April.) 


{Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. ] 


Motion made, and Question again 
proposed :— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any expenses incurred by the Commis- 
sioners of Works under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session for the acquisition of 
a Site for Public Offices in Westminster, and for 
purposes connected therewith.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, he noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a Notice on the 
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Paper for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for dealing with this question ; he 
would observe that it was rather a 
peculiar proposal. Three Members sit- 
ting on the Ministerial side of the 
House—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law- 
son) said the hon. Gentleman would not 
be in order in discussing the matter. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
whether this Committee was simply in 
order that the Bill might be brought in. 
If not, some explanation ought to be 
given. If it was only the Resolution for 
the introduction of a Bill, he had nothing 
more to say. 

Mr. HANBURY said this was really 
to provide money under Clause 2 of the 
Bill which had already been read a 
Second time by the House. That clause 
had to be founded on a Resolution of the 
House, and this Resolution found 
£450,000, the money necessary for the 
acquirement of the site which had already 
been approved by the House. 

Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs), said he objected to voting 
large sums of public money at this late 
hour of the night. It was all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman to say it 
was simply for the purpose of spending 
money upon proposals which were in- 
corporated in a Bill which had already 
been read a Second time. As far as he 
understood, the proposal was to spend 
about £500,000 upon the acquisition of 
sites for bublic buildings. He should 
like to know, in the first place, who had 
made the valuation for the purpose of 
paying that sum of money. Was it 
simply an arbitrary sum which was 
fixed by the right hon. Gentleman, or 
was it based upon an ollicial valuation 
by the assessors appointed by the Trea- 
sury ¢ 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY [24rx APRIL]. SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 


Resoluti —_ CHILDREN BILL. 
en ae . Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE 19th May. 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Crass II. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £7,850, be | D6Xt. 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on | LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 


the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and : . 
Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s Secre- Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


tary for Scotland and Subordinate Offices.”’ next. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £16,666, be 
granted - ee cg to — = sum | ABATTOIRS BILL. 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come . ; 
ri presses 4 of pss Br Sentene ten year ending on | Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries | next. 
and Expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland | 
and for Grants in Aid of Piers or Quays.” 





SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Resolutions agreed to. | Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT | (QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS) BILL. 


2 Seen sea Second Reading deferred till Friday 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday | 29nd May. 


12th May. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 


(GUARANTEE). Second Reading deferred till Friday. 
Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
tasiaatlien Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 


Select Committee on Edinburgh Gene- 


ral Register House Bill nominated of} LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

_ —Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. McEwan,and Read a Second time, and committed 
Mr. Nicol, with Two Members to be | for Tuesday next. 

added by the Committee of Selection— | 


(Sir William Walrond). 





BENEFICES BILL. 


. Reported from the Standing Com- 

ween a mittee on Law, etc.; Report to lie upon 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- om Sebie, ond to he petaaed.. [e. 108) 

lav 1dth M 8 Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee 

Gay ay. to be printed. [No. 155.] Bill, as 

——— by the Standing Committee, to 

taken into consideration upon Frida 

-LACES OF W IP (LE r ys 

‘ OENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL, | and to be printed.—{ Bill 201.) 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


House adjourned at five minutes 
morrow. 


after Twelve o’clock. 








An dsterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 29th April 1896. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 4). 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, under the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the 
rural sanitary district of the Belfast 
Union, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland ; presented 
accordingly, and read the First time ; 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed.—{Bill 
202.] 


LOCAL RATES. 

Public Local Rates and Net Expendi- 
ture on Relief of the Poor, Elementary 
Education, and Police, borne by such 
Rates,— Return [presented 28th April] 
to be printed.—[ No. 156.] 


POOR LAW UNION OFFICERS. 


Return [presented 28th April] to be 
printed.—[{ No. 157.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27 April], “That the Bill be 
now read a Second time” :— 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word “ That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add instead 
thereof the words— 


“This House, while recognising the desira- 
bility of readjusting the burdens of local taxation, 
is of opinion that it is inexpedient and unjust 
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that relief granted from Imperial taxation to 
rateable property should be restricted to one 
class only of such property.”—/(Sir Henry 
Fowler.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


*Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs), resuming the Debate, said, the 
Bill appeared to be not only novel 
in certain of its provisions, but also 
dangerous and far-reaching in its 
danger. It settled by the benefits which 
it conferred very little indeed, but by 
the principles which it enounced it un- 
settled and would unsettle a very great 
deal. He claimed, in the first place, 
that the House was entitled to know 
the entire Scheme of the Government. 
The Bill was part and parcel of an agri- 
cultural scheme of relief for the entire 
United Kingdom, and why had there 
not been some statement from the 
Government as to what their ideas 
were with reference to the relative 
Bills for Ireland and for Scotland? 
The hon. Member for East Mayo and 
himself had asked what was the acreage in 
Scotland and Ireland respectively to 
which the alleged beneficial operation of 
this legislation would extend? They had 
not been able to get a satisfactory 
answer ; yet surely the Government 
ought to have satisfied themselves about 
so important a point as the number of 
acres in Scotland and Ireland to which 
the Bills corresponding to this would 
apply. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The Govern- 
ment had given them no particulars 
respecting the legislation for those coun- 
tries. 


Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) asked whether the hon. 
Member was in order in discussing the 
Scotch Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in going into those 
matters which will be pertinent to the 
Scotch Bill when it is introduced ; but he 
will not be out of order in referring to the 
point that was stated when the Bill was 
introduced—namely, the proposed pro- 
portions of 80, 9, and 11 for the three 
countries, because, as I understand, if 
England receives 80, Scotland and Ire- 
land would not receive more than 9 
and 11 respectively. 
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*Mr. SHAW said that the proposed 
proportions of the contribution under the 
scheme of the Government were 80 per 
cent. to England, 11 per cent. to Scot- 
land, and 9 per cent. to Ireland. What 
was the justification for such a division ? 
[Home Rule cheers.| This Measure had 
been brought in, as he understood, to 
relieve an industry pursued in the three 
countries under climatic and economic 
conditions which were almost identical. 
In those circumstances, surely they 
were entitled to ask the Government 
for some better reason for their plan 
of distribution than that which related 
to the Probate Duties ? He had inquired 
into the question himself, and he would 
give the House the results of his in- 
quiries. In his opinion, the fact that 
ought to govern the proportions in which 
the benefit under a Bill of this kind was 
shared between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland was the acreage of cultivable 
land in the three kingdoms _respec- 
tively. The cultivable area in England 
was 27,000,000 acres; in Scotland 
5,000,000 ; and in Ireland 15,000,000. 
With reference to Scotland, he wished to 
enter a caveat. Until they were told 
what the plan of the Government was 
with respect to the large tracts of Scot- 
land which were both under sheep and 
under deer, he was not prepared to accept 
any figures as conclusive. The attention 
of the Government ought to be given to 
the fact that they had to deal, in one of 
three countries at any rate, with a tract 
of land over which there were two terri- 
torial rights—the right to extract rent 
from the tenants on the farms, and the 
right to extract rent from sportsmen who 
went over the same ground. Could a 
case be made out for giving relief to a 
landlord who was paid two rents in respect 
of the same soil? Upon the basis, how- 
ever, of the figures which he had given, 
England ought to have out of this grant 
564 per cent. instead of 80 per cent., 
Scotland 114 per cent., and Ireland 32 
per cent. instead of 9 per cent. The 
amount which the Government proposed 
to give to Scotland was but little below 
the mark ; but he was curious to hear why 
Treland was to get £460,000 less than she 
was entitled to. To deprive Ireland of 
nearly half a million and to give the 
money to England was a piece of Unionist 
policy which he ventured to say would be 
thought discreditable. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
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What were the main objects of this Bill? 
Its two chief objects were the exemption 
of agricultural land from rating to the 
extent of one-half and the grant of a 
subvention from the Imperial Exchequer 
for the purpose of making good that half 
of the rates. He protested emphatically 
against both of these proposals. Why 
should the landed interest be favoured 
in this exceptional and extraordinary 
manner? The present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in 1870, in a speech on the 
Rating Bill, laid before the House a 
broad and sound generalisation on this 
subject of the taxation of the land. He 
said :— 


“In this country land has certainly been 
relieved both in respect of Imperial and local 
taxation more than any other country in Europe. 
There can be no doubt of that, whether we take 
the subject historically, geographically, or com- 
paratively.” 


The landed interest, as the right hon. 
Gentleman once very well said, was in 
the long run the landlord’s interest, and 
under this Bill the interval before it be- 
came the landlord’s interest would not be 
long. Language very apposite to the present 
situation was used by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his draft Report to the 
Select Committee on Local Taxation in 
1870. The right hon. Gentleman then 
said :— 


‘« Thus, as a general rule, both in the case of 
land and houses, where a fresh agreement is to 
be made with the owner of the soil, the whole 
of the existing rates comes out of the pockets 
of the landlord in the shape of a diminished 
rent ; neither the farmer nor the builder, know- 
ingly or willingly, intends any portion to come 
out of his own pocket ; if it does, it is because 
he has miscalculated the future.” 


These words were specially applicable to 
the case of England. In Scotland there 
was an admirable system of long leases, 
and in Ireland many tenants had fixity 
of tenure and fair rents. But in Eng- 
land tenants had neither long leases nor 
fixity of tenure. The contracts between 
landlords and tenants were short con- 
tracts which gave the landlords excep- 
tional power. They could put pressure 
on whenever there were opportunities 
for re-adjustments. So the landed in- 
terest covered by this exemption would 
ultimately and at no distant period be 
the landlord’s interest and nothing else. 
In all: industries, except the agricultural 
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industry, what was done with regard to 
capital was this—a certain amount was 
written off annually for depreciation. 
The land of this country was deeply 
mortgaged, and, therefore, the pressure 
of dull times and low prices was felt 
severely by the landlords ; yet they never 
dreamt of writing anything off for depre- 
ciation. It was different in other indus- 
tries—the shipping industry, for example. 
A change in the construction of boilers 
had been known to bring ruin on many of 
those who were interested in shipping. 
Did the shipping interest come to the 
State and ask for subvention? Again, 
the mining interest, and in his own 
constituency the weaving interest had 
suffered most grievously, and so, if this 
principle of coming and clamouring at 
the door of the British Treasury for help 
was to be continued, the mine owners 
and shipowners and millowners ought, he 
supposed, to follow the bad example of the 
landowners. But in these other indus- 
tries they lowered their expenses, they 
worked hard in their own interest, and 
endeavoured to promote it by legitimate 
means, and in doing so they did well in 
the long run and preserved their inde- 
pendence. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
landlords’ depreciation fund had not yet 
been set up, but this Bill was going to 
set it up. It was the British Exchequer. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’]| This Bill settled very 
little, but it unsettled a great deal. The 
ideal of the Party opposite under this 
Bill was said to be the assessment for 
local purposes of means and substance. 
They were now discriminating, not only 
between land and capital, but between 
agricultural land and _ other land, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If their ideal was 
the assessment of means and substance, 
why did they not start by placing a local 
rate on the ground rents in towns ? 
[Cheers.| The discrimination was in 
favour of agricultural land as against 
other land and everything else. But 
there was in the Bill a worse discrimi- 
nation than that. It was not to be in 
favour of that class of persons whose 
case had been so eloquently urged by 
speakers on the other side of the House 
—the small struggling farmer. The big 
and thriving farmers were to be relieved 
the most. He could understand dis- 
crimination in one case only, and 


that was in a casein which the legis- 
lation of the Government was crippling 
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the industry. There was in East 
Anglia and the [north-east of Scotland 
a race of farmers who were a credit 
to their class. There were men coming 
to England from the north-east of Scot- 
land who could make a profit where 
English farmers failed—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ ] 
—men who, when hard times pressed on 
them, were able to look abroad over the 
world and judge supply and demand as 
an international question. These men 
had turned their attention accordingly 
to the feeding of cattle, and out of this 
their rent was paid. He could understand 
discrimination being made by the Govern- 
ment where the means of resisting the 
pressure of hard times were being taken 
away by the Government by fostering 
the breeder at the expense of the feeder. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That was the only 
legitimate ground, in his opinion, in 
which discrimination could be justified. 
The policy of the Government had been 
to take away the last hope of the class 
of people to whom he had referred, yet 
there was no set-off against the cruel 
discrimination in the one case, by merci- 
ful discrimination in the other. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It was the same old story— 
State favouritism, class legislation bred 
at every step arankling sense of in- 
justice, not only in the whole body 
politic, but among the sections and sub- 
sections of the class meant to be 
favoured. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He de- 
sired now to deal very briefly, with the 
second head of objection to the Bill, and 
that was the question of subventions 
from the Imperial Exchequer. He had 
the high authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for saying that no think- 
ing man could view the growth of these 
subventions without alarm. He ques- 
tioned whether in the whole list there 
was anything so curious and so hazardous 
as this. It was a novel and dangerous 
proposal to ask for subvention in favour, 
not of the entire body of ratepayers, 
not even of the entire body of rate- 
payers in a single county or parish, but 
of a selected body of ratepayers in 
selected portions of the country. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite thought that they 
had come to an end of all things when 
they had lifted so much out of the Trea- 
sury. They omitted the preliminary 
inquiry as to who it was who filled the 
Treasury. [‘‘ Hear !’’] The point on this 
matter was—when taxes went into the 
E2 
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Treasury and came back in the shape of 
rates, did the people who sent them in 
get them back equivalently in the shape 
of rates? Roughly speaking, the taxa- 
tion of this country was represented, so 
to speak, by the large mass of the popu- 
lation, and when subventions were asked 
for from the Treasury, it meant that the 
many would have to contribute. His 
esteemed colleague, Dr. Hunter, whose 
loss from the House they all deplored, 
pointed out that the working classes and 
lower middle classes lost by division of 
taxes to the relief of rates as follows :— 
In England, 66 per cent. was lost to the 
humble ratepayer on a rent of under 
£20. That was to say, that for every 
pound which that taxpayer put into the 
Treasury in the shape of taxes, he re- 
ceived back in the shape of rates only 
6s. 8d. In Scotland he only got back 
20 per cent., and in Ireland 10 per cent. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member is now going beyond the ruling 
I gave just now. 

*Mr. SHAW said he would confine 
himself absolutely to the case of Eng- 
land. In England it came to this, that 
where the working man paid a shilling 
in taxation, he only got back 4d. for 
himself, while the other classes got out 
of his shilling no less than 8d. That 
was the position with regard to the 
distinction between the large mass of the 
population who pay and those who were 
to be benefited by subventions. But 
further, why should it be the case 
that under this Bill the contributions of 
the working classes in the towns of this 
country, who paid by far the largest 
amount of the taxation, should be ap- 
propriated for the relief of the land- 
owners, while not a single fraction of the 
money was to goto the relief of the 
populations of thetowns? This relation 
between the population of the towns and 
that of the rural districts was giving 
rise to questions of no light character. 
He had no desire to force such questions 
upon the attention of the House, but 
that had been done by the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’?] He had listened to the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen who justly 
asserted that they represented the agri- 
cultural interest in that House, and in 
one of those speeches it was stated that 
the Bill was intended to convince the 
landed interest that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to do something to 


Mr. Shaw. 
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mitigate the hard lot of the agriculturist. 
Was this to be the economic doctrine of 
the future subventions for the mitigation 
of the hard lot? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Hitherto the independence of the poor 
had on the whole been proof against the 
temptation of asking for relief, and they 
relied upon their industry, patience, and 
long-suffering instead of coming to that 
House for relief. Hard, indeed, had 
been their lot from week to week, their 
present a struggle, their future clouded 
with peril. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] With 
bitterness and sorrow this large class of 
the community went for relief upon the 
rates, while the landowners, who, after 
all, were not so hard pressed as the poor, 
went with fervour and alacrity upon the 
Treasury. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laugh- 
ter.| Why did not the wealthy land- 
owner show an equal independence with 
the poor? Was not the price of this 
transient triumph on the'tpart of the 
landowners a little too high ? Would it 
not raise questions which it would be 
better to allow to sleep? Those ques- 
tions would not slumber now. _[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The question of the burden 
which the landowners had to bear as 
compared with those which the popula- 
tion of the towns had to endure would 
have to be fought. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The duty of those who objected to this 
sort of legislation was clear—it was to 
oppose this Bill, which would tend to 
disrupt society into opposing camps, 
which substituted discrimination of privi- 
lege for equality of right, and was sub- 
versive of sound economics and finance. 

‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Granam Murray, 
Buteshire) said that he had not intended 
to intervene in this Debate. He was 
certainly unable to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down in the rhetoric with which he had 


concluded. He, however, felt called 
upon to answer, on behalf of the 
Government, one or two of _ the 


questions which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked. He had the 
same fault to find with the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as he had found with so many other 
speeches that had been delivered from 
the Opposition side of the House— 
namely, that it ignored the fact that the 
land bore taxes for so many things to 
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which personalty contributed nothing. 
What reason was there to be found in 
natural justice why a person possessing 
land should pay for the education of the 
whole of the children of the country, for 
the cost of intercommunication by means 
of roads, and for the support of the 
poor? Yet it was the land alone that 
bore the whole of these charges. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As long as agricul- 
ture was prosperous and could bear the 
burdens that were imposed upon it, the 
country had not been in a hurry to make 
any change ; but now that the agricul- 
tural interest was depressed, and could 
bear these exceptional burdens no longer, 
the time had arrived when personalty 
should be made to bear, at all events, 
some share of the national burdens. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In answer to the 
first question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he might say that, as the 
Bill was an attempt to make personalty 
contribute to the taxation of realty, it 
had hitherto been found convenient to 
take the proportions of contribution to 
the National Exchequer between the 
three kingdoms, as being 80 for Eng- 
land, nine for Ireland, and 11 for 
Scotland. These figures were taken 
from the contribution to Probate Duty, 
and, although a more accurate proportion 
might be arrived at when the Inquiry 
into the Financial Relations of the 
Countries was complete, yet he was 
bound to say that these figures of the 
Treasury had never been successfully 
attacked. They represented what might 
be called the proportional ability of 
personalty to contribute to realty. 

*Mr. T. SHAW said that he wanted 
to know how this money was going to be 
disposed of under the provisions of the 
Scotch Bill. 

*Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND said that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would know that 
when he saw the Scotch Bill, and he did 
not think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have to wait very long 
before he saw that Measure. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had complained 
that a landlord had never to strike off 
anything for depreciation. He instanced 
the case of a shipowner. Of course a 
shipowner had to strike off so much 
each year for depreciation, but the 
landowner who had to effect improve- 
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labourers’ cottages was always striking 
off sums of money for depreciation. 
The great difference between agricul- 
turists and shipowners, or mine-owners, 
was that when they rated the agricul- 
turist for local purposes they rated him 
upon his whole stock-in-trade, whereas 
in the case of a shipowner or the mine- 
owner the office was merely a badge of 
the business he did elsewhere, which 
escaped, and at present rightly escaped, 
local taxation. [“ Hear, hear!”| His 
hon. Friend also said that it was 
not the large farmer, but the poor 
struggling farmer that required relief, 
and that it was the former the Bill 
proposed to relieve. But in Scot- 
land, though the small farmer had suf- 
fered cruelly from the agricultural 
depression, he had been more able to 
make ends meet than the large farmer. 
His hon. Friend used, in this connection, 
a most unfortunate illustration. He 
reminded the House of the Bill to pro- 


hibit the importation of cattle, and said © 


that if anybody was to be relieved it was 
the farmer who was interested in the 
fattening of cattle rather than in the 
breeding of cattle. But that farmer was 
in Scotland—the large farmer, and not 
the small farmer. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
That was the only part of his hon. 
Friend’s able speech which did not get a 
cheer from the Irish Members, and no 
wonder, because a discrimination of that 
sort would suit them very badly indeed. 
[Laughter.| The reason why the method 
of a subvention from the Treasury was 
adopted in the Bill was because it was 
the only way by which personalty— 
which was not taxed for local pur- 
poses—could be got to contribute 
to local taxation. He joined his 
hon. Friend in regretting the absence 
of Dr. Hunter from the House, and 
agreed that Dr. Hunter had devoted 
a good deal of attention to this subject. 
But the great point of Dr. Hunter’s con- 
tention—which really did not touch the 
question dealt with in the Bill—was that 
the working man paid a great deal more 
than he ought to pay to Imperial taxa- 
tion through indirect agencies. He paid 
little rates and no income tax; but he 
drank spirits and smoked tobacco, and it 
was Dr. Hunter’s contention that so long 
as there were duties on spirits and 
tobacco the working man would pay 


ments on his property and to build; more than his share to the Imperial 
| 
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Exchequer. That might be, or might not 
be, but it was a matter that went to the 
root of the question of direct and 
indirect taxation, which was a big 
business, and was not dealt with 
in the Bill. If they did not apply the 
money to the purpose proposed by the 
Bill, how would they use it? Would 
they take off a penny of the Income 
Tax? It was the uppermost penny of 
the Income Tax that supplied this 
money, and the uppermost penny of the 
Income Tax was certainly not paid by 
the working man. In the preparation 
of this Bill the Government had kept 
steadily before their eyes what was the 
underlying fact of the whole situation— 
namely, that agriculture was a distressed 
industry ; and that it had imposed upon 
it by one system of taxation burdens to 
which personalty contributed no share. 
He was sure that it would be generally 
admitted that the Bill was a just attempt 
to partially redress the balance between 
realty and personalty, and to come to 
the assistance of an industry which every 
one admitted was at the bottom of the 
true prosperity of the country. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) said, he had understood there was 
a possibility—not to put it higher—that 
the Government would consider the sug- 
gestion which he made on the First 
Reading, and which had been supported 
by other speakers, that in addition to 
the Select Committee on urban rating, 
there should be a time limit given to this 
Bill, so that when the report of the 
Select Committee was before the House 
the whole matter might be reviewed in 
an unprejudiced way. In view of this, 
his language would be that of moderation, 
as compared with what he was prepared to 
use on the previousday. He assured the 
House, as an earnest member of the 
Unionist Party, that he should be most 
pleased if he could avoid the painful duty 
of voting against the Government. He 
understood, from representations made 
to him from hon. Members on his own 
side of the House, that although they 
were prepared to vote for the Second 
Reading of the Bill, there were a con- 
siderable number who, in Committee, 
would vote for an Amendment limiting 
the operation of the Bill in the way he 
had described. (Hear, hear!”] He 


opposed the Bill on the ground of the 
exceedingly cruel] and grievous injustice 
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that would be done to the boroughs and 
urban districts. (Cheers.] It would 
constitute a unique example of ideas 
and practices that he had thought 
were long ago exploded and extinct. 
Standing by itself, and unaccompanied 
by any legislation to remove the grievous 
injustices under which they were suffer- 
ing in the towns, the Bill would bea 
class Measure pure and simple, designed 
to benefit one peculiar kind of property 
at the expense of all others, transferring 
the burdens of one class to the shoulders 
of the general community, and appro- 
priating national funds now enjoyed by 
the whole community. [Cheers.| It was 
introduced as a measure of justice. “O 
Justice,” he was inclined to say, as was 
said of Liberty, “how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” What, he 
asked, had the boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts done that their interests should be 
secondary and subordinate to the in- 
terests of the country and the land? 
The boroughs had in the past done yeo- 
man service to the Unionist Party. It was 
owing to their efforts that the Unionist 
Party now sat on the Ministeriai side. 
Living, as he did, among the working- 
classes in a populous county, he told the 
Government that if the working men and 
electors of the great towns came to 
believe that their interests were to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the country 
people, that they were but pawns to be 
used by the agricultural interest, that 
they were to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the country party, 
he saw nothing in the future but diffi- 
culty and danger and catastrophe to the 
Party of which he was an earnest Mem- 
ber. Beyond this irreparable injury to 
the Party, the advantage now proposed 
to be gained would not be long lived, for 
any Measure founded on injustice and 
partiality was bound to be undone 
directly or indirectly by their successors. 
[Cheers.] He did not blame the Govern- 
ment entirely for their action. He 
allowed for the pressure to which they 
were subjected by the landed interest ; 
but unless urban Members were prepared 
to take a leaf out of their book the Gov- 
ernment would have great difficulty in 
holding evenly the scales of justice. 
He challenged any Member of the Gov- 
ernment—he might say of the House— 
to place before the House a specific 


aaa in which the present proposals 
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were laid before the electors at the last 
Election. Every Member who repre- 
sented a Lancashire constituency pledged 
himself to do what he could on behalf of 
Lancashire trade. What would the 
House say if millowners came and 
argued that they ought to have the rents 
of their mills paid? He was not going 
to argae the question as to whether this 
relief would ultimately reach the pockets 
of the landowner or the occupier. If 
the principle was right that half the 
rent of land should be paid at the 
present time he did not care into whose 
pockets the subvention went, though he 
confessed he would prefer it went into 
the pockets of the occupier rather than 
the owner. The Bill was supported on 
the ground of the great depression that 
existed in agricultural matters, and that 
rates fell more heavily upon land than 
upon any other class of property. He 
would remind the House that the de- 
pression argument cut both ways. If 
he, or a manufacturer, was to be called 
upon to come to the assistance of an in- 
dustry because it was depressed, surely, 
on the other hand, if his own industry 
was depressed he had just as good a 
claim to ask for the same treatment. 
{“Hear, hear!”|] In the previous 
Debate he had pointed out that the 
shipping, coal, cotton, glass, and other 
industries were quite as much depressed 
at the present time as the agricultural 
industry, and had been so almost as long 
as the agricultural industry. An hon. 
Gentleman, who represented a shipping 
constituency, had told him that if there 
were any justification for giving two 
millions to the landed industry, the 
shipping industry ought certainly to 
receive five millions. He commended 
‘that to the notice of the hon. Member 
for the West Derby Division of Liver- 
pool, in whose vote when the House 
divided he should be most interested. 
He had also been much struck with a 
remark of the chairman for the Coal 
owners’ Federation, to the effect that so 
long had the depression in the coal trade 
lasted they would be able to face a long 
and protracted labour dispute in the 
near future in order to bring down 
wages to a fair ratio with the price of 
coal. Then half the tin plate works in 
South Wales were shut up, and as re- 
garded the glass trade in Sunderland, 
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not only was it depressed, but a great 
part of it was leaving the town never to 
return. With respect to the cotton 
trade, he believed the figures he gave on 
a previous day were considerably smaller 
than he might have given, because the 
secretary of the Employers’ Federation 
in Manchester, Mr. Tattersall, had sent 
him a return showing that at the present 
time in Lancashire 2,000,000 fewer 
spindles were running than 15 months 
ago, and of these 850,000 were in the 
borough of Oldham, represented by 
his hon. Friend who had _ supported 
the Bill. Beyond that the debit 
balances of all the limited liability 
spinning companies in and around Old- 
ham over and above the loss of interest 
on the £6,000,000 of capital, came out 
at £344,000.. In his own constituency 
a mill which sold a few years ago for 
£22,000, was disposed of within the last 
three months for £5,000, although rated 
at £680. Could any Member show 
during the last 10 or 15 years a similar 
depression in the agricultural industry ? 
(“ Yes,” and “ Hear, hear!”) Coming 
to the question of the incidence of rating, 
he found that in 49 different. towns in 
the United Kingdom the average rate 
amounted to 6s. in the pound, with an 
average water rate of ls. 2d. in the 
pound, and that in six towns represented 
by Members of the Government the 
average rate was 6s. ld., with an average 
water rate of 10d. He ventured to ask 
whether those towns had not exactly the 
same claim to assistance from the State 
as the agricultural industry. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| If this two millions was con- 
tributed as a grant in aid to urban dis- 
tricts, it would represent relief to the 
amount of 3d. in the pound. It might 
be said that that was not much, but he 
would put it in a different light. Take 
the town of Oldham. The rates of 
Oldham at present were 4s. 4d., or, in- 
cluding a water rate of 1s. 6d., a total 
of 5s. 10d. If this 3d. was distributed 
as all other rates were, equitably, Old- 
ham would receive in relief a sum of 
£8,174 per annum. Or if they capital- 
ised that sum at 334 years’ purchase, 
it would amount to a cancellation of 
£272,000 of Oldham Corporation Stock. 
He understood the hon. Member for 
Oldham, who supported this Bill, was 
not so much elected on political as upon 
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the very trite programme, which might 
be summed up in three words, “ Some- 
thing for Oldham!” [Zaughter.] The 
hon. Gentleman was going to put in his 
thumb and pull out a plum for Oldham, 
and he would not be happy till he got 
it. [Zaughter.] In this Bill undoubtedly 
he had got it. Notwithstanding the 
state of the Oldham trade, the hon. 
Member was supporting a Bill which 
would grant the agricultural industry a 
sum of money which, if fairly distri- 
buted, would give his own borough 
£8,174 per annum. He should like to 
see him handing over £272,000 of Old- 
ham Corporation Stock to the land- 
owners. The hon. Member had the 
courage to tell the House that he repre- 
sented Lancashire upon this point. He 
(Mr. Whiteley) had received a great 
deal of correspondence on the subject 
which did not bear out that statement. 
One letter was from Mr. Albert Simp- 
son, who might be considered to be, 
perhaps, the leading authority upon 
cotton spinning and Lancashire trade. 
Speaking of his (Mr. Whiteley’s) efforts 
in opposing the Bill, he said :— 


“You will be pleased to hear how much 
your action is approved in Lancashire, for 
having been in the Manchester market, I can 
say there is only one comment upon it.” 


Then followed 
script :— 


the significant post- 
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‘*Mr. Simpson has shown me this letter, and | 
I tell you that Lancashire is unanimous in its 
opposition to the relief of the landlords at the | 
expense of many other industries which are in 
as deplorable a condition as the farming interest. | 
This action of the Government will cost them 
dear in Lancashire.” 


[Opposition cheers.| The sting of the 
whole matter was in the tail, because 
this postscript was signed and added by 
a gentleman who was chairman of the 
Liberal Unionist Party in a constituency 
in Lancashire represented by a right 
hon. Gentleman, a Member of the Gov- 
ernment. If his hon. Friends were 
desirous of taking the opinion of Lan- 
cashire, he could only say that he was 
perfectly willing to resign his seat if they 
would resign theirs, and take the verdict 
of the country upon these proposals. 
_simyge Following out this capital 





sum calculation, he found that Man- 
chester would lose £1,209,000, Liverpool 
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£1,320,000, and Birmingham £914,000. 
He wished he could speak in the hearing 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, be- 
cause he should like to make an appeal 
to him. He wished to ask him if he 
considered it fair and reasonable that 
electors in towns should be compelled to 
continue to pay these exceedingly heavy 
rates, and also subscribe their portion of 
that sum of money which was necessary in 
order to reduce agricultural rates to 
ls. 2d. in the pound. The right hon. 
Gentleman was a fair-minded man, and 
if he would say that it was meet and 
proper that his own constituents should 
continue to pay a rate of nearly 8s. in 
the pound and subscribe their share 
from the national fund in order to reduce 
the agricultural rate to 1s. 2d., he would 
promise to oppose the Bill no longer. 
There was no legerdemain about this 
question of rating. Manchester rates 
were charged upon the assessment of the 
property in exactly the same way that 
the rural rates were charged, and if hon. 
Gentleman wanted to reduce their rates 
they must reduce their rentals. [*‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The President of the Local 
Government Board had quoted the 
reduction of the district rate on land in 
boroughs as a precedent for this Bill, but 
he contended that it told against it. 
They were told that if they voted for 
this Bill they would obtain a Committee 
to inquire into urban rating. Without 
a time limit being embodied in the Bill, 
that inquiry would prove a Dead Sea 
apple, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
The agricultural interest was going to 
swallow up two-thirds of the surplus of 
next year, and some of hypothecated sur- 
plus of next year. He should only have 


‘been too glad if the Government had 


accepted his proposal for a time limit. 
By promising the appointment of a Com- 
mission they had acknowledged that the 
towns had a grievance, and let them not 
prejudice the matter by granting per- 
manent relief to the landed industry, and 
then allow the towns to get what they 
could. If the Bill passed in its present 
form it would amount to this, that the 
Government would have given the agri- 
cultural interest a large amount of pre- 
ference stock, while offering the towns, if 
their demand was proved to be just, a 
similar amount of ordinary stock on 
which no dividend had been paid, and in 


all probability never would be paid. He 
| 
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pressed upon the Government the con- 
sideration of these arguments, and he 
said unless they did give the towns some 
consideration after the manner he had 
suggested, they would leave a burning 
feeling of grievance and _ injustice, 
among all their borough -supporters and 
borough ratepayers. [Opposition cheers. | 
*Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said he did not feel called upon to 
follow the hon. Member in his attack on 
county Members. He thought that if 
the hon. Member represented the views 
of the town Members they would never 
have joined the county Members in ask- 
ing legislation for the benefit of agricul- 
ture. He should like to know where the 
Lancashire Members would have been 
without the support of the county Mem- 
bers with regard to the Cotton Duties 
not so long ago. As regarded the ques- 
tion of the towns, he was not at all 
alarmed, because he knew that the 
hon. Member had no following among 
their representatives on that side of the 
House. He might remind the hon. | 
Member that the ‘largest proportion of | 

| 





the surplus this year was to be devoted to | 
the strengthening of the fleet, which was 
of importance in the first place to} 
the towns. Perhaps, if the matter | 
were put to the farmers, there might 
be some of them who would not 


| 
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man the Member for Wolverhampton, 
when he moved the Amendment which 
was then under discussion. Many hon. 
Members sitting upon the Government 
side of the House would be disposed to 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
contention, that personalty as well as 
realty ought to be taxed in respect of 
the local rates; but the question was, 
how that desirable object could be 
attained. The present Measure em- 
bodied the proposal of the Government 
to tax personalty in aid of the local 
rates. He well remembered the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, when the sub- 
ject of the Death Duties was under 
the consideration of the House, in which 
he admitted the inequitable nature of 
the present system, under which realty 
paid the whole of the rates, and in 
which he said that the Death Duties 
would have the effect—in some degree, 
at all events—of equalising Imperial taxa- 
tion upon personalty and realty. Hon. 
Members who sat behind the right hon. 
Gentleman also admitted that there was 
a most unjust inequality in our present 
system of taxation as regarded person- 
alty and realty. From what he had 
‘heard he believed that the Government 
were prepared to consider later on the 
whole question of the incidence of local 
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| taxation in the towns as well as in the 


be quite patriotic enough as to the|country. The people in the urban as 
large surplus going in that way. He well as in the rural districts knew very 
should like to remind hon. Gentlemen | well that this subject of the relief of 
opposite that although depression of trade | local burdens was as much a poor man’s 
most undoubtedly did exist in the towns, |as it was a rich man’s question. The 
that depression was due in no small artisan in towns had to pay high rates 
degree, especially in the smaller towns in | for his dwelling, and he could “not fail 
rural districts, to the depression of agri-|to see that personalty ought to be taxed 
culture. He knew that that was the | in aid of those rates. There were but 
case in three of four small towns in his| few of those who knew anything about 
constituency. Where would such small farming who were not aware that the 
towns be if there were no such thing as labour bills on agricultural land were 
agriculture? Why, they could not exist being curtailed year by year, with 
without it, because without it they would the result that the labourer was being 
have no trade whatever. He was satis-| thrown out of work in the rural dis- 
fied that the population of those towns 'tricts. In reference to the speech of 
were thoroughly convinced that some-|the right hon. Member for Wolver- 








thing must be done for the relief of 
agriculture for their own sakes. If that 
were the case with regard to the smaller 
country towns, the same thing might 
be said in a varying degree of the | 
larger towns in the provinces. Hon. | 


Members must have listened with atten- 


hampton, in which he alluded to the 
great difference that existed between 
the rates in towns and in the country, 
the obvious question struck him at once 
—why was there that difference between 
them? The answer to that question 
was that in the towns the people had 





tion to the exceedingly able and inter- 
esting speech of the right hon. Gentle- 


‘ 


beautifully paved footpaths to walk on, 
which were very different indeed from 
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the muddy paths and streets and lanes | 


of the villages. -In the towns it was 
quite possible, instead of the country- 
man’s clod-hopping boots, to wear a thin- 
soled London boot. Then, again, the 
townspeople enjoyed the advantages of 
well-lighted thoroughfares, of an excel- 
lent sanitary system, of a sewage system, 
and of a good water supply. For all 
these advantages the townsman had to 
pay ; whereas the country farmer, who 
did not enjoy them, did not have to 
pay for them. It was for these reasons 
he contended that the rates were 
higher in the towns than in the 
country. Then again it would be 
useful to institute a comparison between 
the assessments of the manufac- 
turers and the farmer. The manu- 
facturer was not assessed upon his raw 


material, while the farmer was assessed | 


upon his land which was his raw 
material. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, was to relieve the 
farmer of the half—not the whole—of 
the taxation of his raw material. 
understood the Bill, with the exception 
of the relief from local burdens on his 
land, the farmer would have to pay the 
full rates upon his residence and his 
farm premises. The position of a coun- 
try Member sitting upon the Government 
side of the House did not require much 
explanation. So far from this being a 
landlord’s relief Bill, all he could say was 
that when he, as a landlord, had looked 
at it in the faint hope of finding in it 
some small advantage to himself, he had 
failed to find that hope realised, because 
all residences and their surrounding 
grounds and parks were excluded from 
the relief which the Bill afforded. It 
was absolutely fallacious to say that the 
landlords would get all the benefit of 
this relief. Ifa landlord were to give 
all his tenants a year’s notice he would 
find the utmost difficulty in getting fresh 
tenants at the present rents, notwith- 
standing this relief from the rates. It 
was absurd to say that the tenants 
would not obtain the advantage of the 
relief. He quite understood the position 
of some hon. Members who represented 
country constituencies on the other side 
of the House. The position of hon. 
Members on the Government side of the 
House before the last election, was based 
upon certain speeches which had been 
made by the present Prime Minister, 
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Lord Salisbury, who stated that the 
relief of agriculture would be one 
of the items of the Government 
programme. Lord Salisbury had 
offered to relieve agriculture from some 
of its burdens, and that when hon. 
Members opposite went down to their 
constituents they must have been aware 
of the promises that Lord Salisbury had 
made, and that he was a man of his 
word and would keep those promises. 
The Seconder of the Amendment had 
agreed with the programme of the 
National Agricultural Union. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, that he had only done so generally 
and without pledging himself to details. 
What he said was that the Government 
were doing the right thing in the wrong 
| way. 

*Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY said that 
there was a memorial got up by the 
| National Agricultural Union, and to the 

memorial the name of the hon. Member 
| was attached. 

*Mr. STRACHEY said that he was not 
aware that he had signed any memorial got 
up by the National Agricultural Union. 
| He had given a general support to the 
/memorial to Lord Salisbury, reserving to 
|himself the right to oppose if necessary 
| the details of any Bill that might be in- 
| troduced, but he had never signed the 
‘memorial. He thought his hon. Friend 
| was rather unfairly using that argument. 

*Mr. WINGFIELD - DIGBY . said 
he had no desire to use the argu- 
ment unfairly. His hon. Friend 
was at the meeting at which a Resolu- 
tion in support of a Measure for the 
relief of agriculture was carried. He 
was sorry that his information in regard 
to the signing of the Memorial by his 
hon. Friend was wrong; but his hon. 
Friend admitted that he gave the 
memorial a general support. On the 
morning after his hon. Friend had made 
his speech in opposition to the Bill he 
had received from the Somerset Chamber 
of Agriculture a resolution urging the 
Government to pass the Bill as soon as 
possible, as it was “a Measure of justice 
to the over-taxed occupiers and owners 
of land.” He thoroughly supported the 
Bill, and if the Government proposed 
still further to equalise the burdens of 
local taxation on realty and personalty, 
he would give them all the support in his 
power, 
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Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
the House listened with great pleasure 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Hawick Burghs (Mr. 
T. Shaw). The Irish Members listened 
to the speech with especial pleasure and 
attention, because it bore directly upon 
the interests of their country as involved 
in the Bill under consideration. He 
understood that the relief to be given by 
this Measure, and others which were in 
contemplation, was to be distributed in 
the proportion of 80 per cent. to Eng- 
land, 11 per cent. to Scotland, and 9 per 
cent. to Ireland. The Government had 
received plain notice from the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo that the Irish Mem- 
bers would regard such a distribution as 
utterly unfair and unjust towards Ire- 
land, and he believed the Scotch Mem- 
bers had given notice that they would 
view it in the same light as respected 
their country. This Bill he regarded as 
uncandid in its title, as most vicious in 
its principle, and as unequal and unfair 
in the method of its application, unequal 
and unfair, not only as between the 
different counties and districts in Eng- 
land, but as between the three countries 
—England,- Ireland, and Scotland. It 
was uncandid in its title because it pur- 
ported to be a Bill for the relief of agri- 
culture, while it was nothing of the kind. 
When sorely pressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, the President of the Local 
Government Board said it was not in- 
tended or pretended for a moment that 
this was a remedy for agricultural de- 
pression. What was it? It was a Bill 
to relieve the landlords of this country 
from taking that share of the burden of 
the agricultural depression which, in 
equity and justice, they ought to bear. 
That was clearly shown by the words 
used by the right hon. Gentleman in in- 
troducing the Measure. If this were a 
Bill for the relief of the agricultural de- 
pression, if it could be proved that it was 
a Bill which would do something to 
relieve the depression under which agri- 
culture in this country now laboured, he 
would not be found standing up to 
oppose it. But were they to be told that 
a reduction of rates to the extent of 11d. 
or ls. and acre would relieve the agri- 
cultural depression, which was of such 
far-reaching a character as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite made it out tobe? The 
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principle of the Bill was vicious. Hedid 
not propose to go into the very wide 
question whether this or that industry 
was or was not more depressed than agri- 
culture, but that industries had been and 
were now depressed could not be gain- 
said. Why was this one industry, no 
doubt a large industry, to receive relief 
which was denied to other industries? 
The Bill was unequal and unfair in its 
application. It was proved to demon- 
stration that in those portions of the 
country where agriculture was most de- 
pressed the least relief would be given. 
As regarded Ireland, with which he and 
his hon. Friends around him were more 
immediately connected, he should show 
the Bill was most unfair and iniquitous. 
It was not easy to get the exact 
figures—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must tell the hon. 
Member that he is not entitled to go 
into the general question of the inci- 
dence of taxation between England and 
Ireland on this Bill. An _ incidental 
observation was made in introducing the 
Bill by the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of it as to the proportions of 
England, Ireland and Scotland, but 
there is nothing in the Bill to say that 
a certain amount only was to go to 
England, therefore there is nothing in 
the Bill itself dealing with the question 
of proportion. It was only because of 
the incidental observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
that I have permitted any reference to 
the subject. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): On a point of order, sir, may I ask 
would we be entitled to comment, as a 
matter of principle, upon the exclusion 
of Ireland from this Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No, I think not. 
A separate Bill has been promised. 

Mr. FLYNN thought he perfectly 
appreciated the point of the Speaker's 
ruling. He had followed the speech of 
the hon. Member for Hawick Burghs, 
and it was only to the principle of the 
allocation of the 80, 11, and 9 per cent. 
for England, Scotland and Ireland re- 
spectively that he wished to address 
himself. The Irish Members had great 
reason to complain because’ the 


Chief Secretary had been questioned 
as to the manner in which the amount 
to be raised from Imperial taxation 
would be divided between the three 
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countries and they could get no satis- 
factory or definite information beyond 
this. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
asked a question with regard to the 
acreage of the rateable land in 
Treland—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! To 
explain how the money is to be applied 
when it reaches Ireland is out of order 
on this Bill. 

Mr. FLYNN: I did not intend to 
go into the question as to how it was to 
be applied in Ireland at all. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was going into the question of the 
acreage in Ireland. 

Mr. FLYNN would not resume that 
line of argument. Perhaps there was 
another way of getting at the figures 
which the hon. Member for Hawick 
Burghs had brought before the House. 
What he wanted to say was that by con- 
sulting official figures he had arrived at 
the same conclusion as the hon. and 
learned Member—namely, that under 
this system of distribution they could 
prove that Ireland lost to the extent of 
£450,000 to £460,000. Taking the 
figures from ‘‘ Thorn’s Almanack,” the 
Grand Jury Cess upon rateable land 
came to £1,254,286. Under the Bill as 
applied to England one-half of this 
money going in relief of agricultural 
rates, Ireland would be entitled to 
£627,000. Under the proposal of nine- 
eightieths the sum would be £168,000. 
As regards the 80, 11 and 9 per cent., 
look at the fallacy with which the Gov- 
ernment endeavoured to bolster up 
injustice. The fallacy was this. This 
was not a Bill to allocate certain pro- 
portions of Imperial taxation between 
the three countries. It was a Bill to 
apply certain portions of Imperial money 
in relief of agricultural rating based 
upon rateable agricultural land, and 
therefore, in order that the Bill and the 
subsequent Bills to be introduced with 
regard to Scotland and Ireland should 
work out fairly and carry out the prin- 
ciple which the introducers said was 
applicable to England, and to the whole 
scheme, the proportion should be esti- 
mated not upon the Probate precedent 
as between the three countries, but upon 
the acreage of rateable agricultural land 
in the three countries. They gave 
notice to the Government that when the 
Irish Bill came to be taken they would 
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ventilate this point and press it upon 
the attention of the House and protest, 
as he now protested in advance, against 
a Bill which, bad in itself and as applied 
to England, vicious in its principle and 
uncandid in its title, would be ten times 
more intolerable and more unjust to 
Ireland were it to be applied in the 
manner which the Government seemed 
to have indicated by the speeches of the 
promoters of the Bill. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) observed that Members on 
his side of the House had been twitted 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite with having 
at the last Election made promises to 
the constituencies which they had not 
fulfilled. They had promised, for in- 
stance, to do the best they could to 
reduce the rates, and by this Bill they 
were going to carry out that promise. 
It seemed to him that the principal 
points of difference between the two 
sides of the House were four. Members 
of the Opposition said that the relief 
afforded by this Bill was a dole granted 
to a particular industry. He disputed 
that it was a dole to one particular 
industry or class, and declared that it 
was an act of simple justice and right. 
If it was fair in former days when 
agriculture was prosperous, when they 
had the protection of the Corn Laws, 
and when they were in a different posi- 
tion as regarded personalty and manu- 
factures to that in which they were now, 
that land should bear these extra bur- 
dens that time had gone by, and it was 
only fair now that the burdens should be 
reduced. The second point of difference 
was this: The Opposition said this was 
a landlords’ Bill, brought in by a land- 
lords’ Government for the benefit of the 
landlords of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. He preferred a Government of 
landlords to a Government of lawyers 
and literary gentlemen, and he did not 
seem to be singular in that preference. 
Wherever a landlord stood in a country 
district at the last Election on the one 
side, and a lawyer on the other, it was 
the lawyer who went to the wall and 
landlords had been returned in larger 
number to that House in the present 
Parliament than had ever been the case 
in any previous Parliament since the 
Reform Bill. Why was that? It was 
because the landowners had the con- 
fidence and trust of the farmers, the 
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labourers and the working men, both in 
the agricultural districts and the small 
towns of the country, and he wondered 
what the constituencies would think of 
the judgment of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site who described their representatives, 
who happened to be landowners, as 
mendicants and beggars who were always 
picking at the Treasury. They were 
told this Bill was brought in for the 
benefit of the landlord, and exactly the 
same thing was said with regard to the 
Budget of the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1888. It was then said 
that the subventions given by that 
Budget would go straight into the pockets 
of the landlords who would be enabled 
to increase their rents and improve the 
selling value of their land. What was 
the fact? Ever since that time rents had 
fallen, the selling value of land had de- 
creased, and no instance could be given 
when, in consequence of that Budget, a 
single landowner had increased either 
his rent or the selling value of his land. 
Supposing it was true that the relief of 
rates put money into the landlords’ 
pocket, and that it was true that the 
landlords paid the whole of the rates, 
what became of the contention of the 
present Opposition used in the Debates 
on the Local Government Bill of 1894 ? 
If it was true that the landlord did pay 
the rates, all he could say was that a 
gross injustice was done to him when the 
Local Government Act was passed, 
because the whole of the representation 
was taken out of his hands and given 
into those of the occupier. He believed 
that the relief afforded by this Bill 
would go into the pocket of the small 
farmers, small freeholders and allotment 
holders. A third point of difference 
‘between both sides was the inequality of 
the rates between town and country. 
They were told by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that rates were very high in the 
towns, and very low in the country, and 
therefore, if any relief were given at all 
it should be given to the town. But 
why were the rates larger in the towns? 
Because the people living in them wanted 
certain things, and if so, they must be 
prepared to pay for them. What did 
the farmer get for the rates he paid? 
First of all he got a certain number of 
roads which could be used by any other 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether they 
lived in his or in any other parish. He 
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got one or more policemen whom he 
might see once a month, and whose time 
was taken up by looking after the 
property, not of the farmer, but 
rather of those who dwelt in villages. 
The farmer in a county in which there 
were perhaps a number of small towns, 
not county boroughs, had to pay for the 
repairing and the watering of the main 
roads. In addition to that he had to pay 
for the maintenance of the poor of the 
union in which he resided. The man in 
the town paid more in rates, but he re- 
ceived more for his money, as he had clean 
streets, free libraries, baths and wash- 
houses, proper systems of water supply 
and of drainage, and the advantage of 
large public buildings. In another im- 
portant respect also he had the advantage 
over the man in the country, namely, in 
the greater opportunity of obtaining cheap 
food. Another point which had been 
urged against the Bill was that the village 
tradesman ought to get as much relief out 
of the Measure as the farmer; but hon. 
Members opposite seemed to forget that 
even under this Bill the farmer would be 
placed at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with the tradesman. The late 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
stated on the previous night that if the 
Bill became law it would be necessary to 
have a redistribution scheme for the 
Parish and District Councils. He hardly 
expected that the hon. Member would 
have had so early an opportunity as this 
of knocking out the bottom of the Parish 
Councils Bill, in the passage of which he 
took so active a part. But why would a 
redistribution scheme be necessary? Be- 
cause, according to the hon. Members, 
the farmer would pay less rates. Yes, he 
would pay less rates, but the tradesman 
in the village or small town would not pay 
a penny more in rates than at present. 
Then it came to this—that if the Bill 
passed a redistribution scheme would be 
required in order to give the village 
tradesmen more voting power or more 
direct representation on the District 
Council, not because he paid more rates, 
but because the farmer paid less rates. 
Sr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E) said, the contention of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Ilkeston 
Division was that the urban districts 
claimed more representation on the 
councils on the ground of the rateable 
value, and that as the effect of this Bill, 
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if passed, would be to reduce by one- 
half the rateable value represented by 
the farmers, a scheme of redistribution 
would be needed to give that increased 
representation to the urban ratepayer. 
Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD said, it was 
well known that the urban districts had 
been always trying to get a majority of 
representation on the councils. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Another point of difference 
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between the two sides of the House in | [ 


respect to this Bill, had relation to the 
inequality between the different classes 
of land. The hon. Members for the 
Lichfield and the Tavistock Division had 
remarked that it was very hard that the 
better class of land should be relieved to 
the same extent as the poorer. class of 
land. He admitted that there was a 
good deal to be said for this contention, 
but he thought it would be impossible 
to vary, or classify, the subvention in 
accordance with the views of those hon. 
Members without causing enormous 
difficulty in connection with the assess- 
ments, and great expense, and without 
causing great jealousy and _ ill-feeling 
between the various classes of farmers in 
the country, and even in the same 
Union. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The hon. 
Member for Lichfield seemed to be in 
favour of giving a larger subvention to 
certain poorer districts, and withholding 
relief from other districts in the country, 
such as grass farms or land. It would 
surprise many people to hear that there 
was a class of agriculturists who did not 
need any relief at all through reduction 
in their rates. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] If 
this suggestion was carried out what 
would it mean? Why, that by granting 
a large reduction of rates on poor land, 
and none on grass land, a bounty would 
practically be given upon corn growing. 
Many hon. Members on his side of the 
House, and doubtless many on the oppo- 
site side also, would not care to support 
any proposal that would lead to any 
such result as that. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
They had been told that this was the 
wrong sort of Bill to introduce, and that 
it would do nothing to change the con- 
dition of agriculture. He did not con- 
tend that it would change the condition 
of agriculture. [“Hear, hear!”| But 


he based his support of the Bill, not on 
that ground, but on the ground of 
simple justice, though that justice was 
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very tardy. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If this 
was a wrong sort of Bill, what, accord- 
ing to the views of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, would be the right sort of Bill? 
The late Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board had intimated that it would 
be one introducing great reforms, and 
proposing the advancement of large loans 
to agriculture. Then why did not the 
late Government bring in such a Bill. 
“ Hear, hear!”| The Party of the hon. 
Member had always expressed great 
sympathy with the agriculturists, and 
if such reforms and help were needed by 
the agricultural industry, why did not 
the Government, on which the hon. 
Gentleman was himself a Member, 
bring in a Bill to carry them out. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He regarded this 
Measure as one which was demanded by 
the bulk of the ratepayers of the country. 
During the last year or two they had 
heard a great deal about the mandates of 
the people, and whenever anybody ven- 
tured to criticise any of the multitu- 
dinous articles of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, he was at once told that he was 
opposing the will of the people. Well, 
he would appeal now to the democratic 
instincts of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
show in this matter some recognition of 
the will of the people as expressed by a 
majority of over 150 in that House. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!”] No question was put 
more clearly before the constituencies, 
whether agricultural or urban, at the 
General Election than that of relieving 
the burdens on agricultural land, and he 
was confident that, if hon. Members 
oppesite would for once allow their demo- 
cratic instincts to outweigh Party con- 
siderations, and would recognise the 
mandate of the people, they would sup- 
port the Bill. [Cheers.| He was glad 
there was a Government in power who 
were willing to show their sympathy 
with agriculture in a practical manner— 
not by increasing the burdens on land, 
nor by increasing the taxation on agri- 
cultural produce, but by giving real help 
to the farmer ; and he was confident that 
the Bill would be approved by every 
agriculturist and every labourer in the 
country. [Cheers. ] 

Mere. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said his democratic in- 
stincts would not lead him to vote for 
the Bill like the hon. Member opposite. 
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He had listened with attention to what 
the hon. Member had said, and the argu- 
ments he chiefly remembered that the 
hon. Member alleged in favour of the 
Bill were—first, that the hon. Member 
wanted some aid from the Legislature 
as a country gentleman, because his 
portly form obliged him to pay £300 for 
a horse with which to go hunting— 
[laughter |—and, secondly, because a Bill 
had been brought in to prevent cruelty 
to tame animals; therefore some con- 
sideration ought to be paid to the 
country gentleman. [Laughter.] He 
congratulated his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton upon 
the masterly way in which he dealt with 
this most obnoxious and iniquitous pro- 
posal to alter the system of rating for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech re- 
mained unanswered, and therefore he 
concluded it was unanswerable. [‘‘ No, 
no!”| He himself spoke with perfect 
impartiality, because he had not the 
slighest intention of voting in favour of 
the Amendment. The Amendment 
seemed to imply that under certain con- 
ditions the House might be inclined to 
give a further subvention to relieve local 
burdens. He objected entirely to all 
these subventions from the Imperial 
Treasury ; he had always stood by the 
great principle that those alone who pay 
the money ought to have control over the 
expenditure of that money. He believed 
it was admitted even on the other side 
that the subvention to be given under 
this Bill would go ultimately to the land- 
lords. For his part he believed it would 
go immediately in a great many cases, 
because landlords were in the habit of 
fixing their rents and making abatements, 
and when the tenant came for one of 
these abatements the reply would be, 
“You have received practically an abate- 
ment from the State, why should I make 
an abatement?” and the abatement 
would be done away with. At the last 
General Election gentlemen of Conserva- 
tive persuasion made a great many pro- 
mises. A great deal was said, for 
example, about old age pensions. Where 
were old age pensions now? There was 
much vague general talk about brighten- 
ing and bettering the lot of the poor 
man. Did hon. Gentlemen think they 
would do this by passing the present 
Bill? [Ministerial cheers.) As well 
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might they tell him that, if they had 
promised to aid the factory girls in the 
East-end of the town, they would fulfil 
that promise by giving a subvention to 
the Aldermen of the City in order that 
they might have a double portion of 
turtle soup. [Laughter.] Did they really 
suppose that, if the agricultural labourers 
were the representatives of agriculture 
instead of landlords in this House, this 
would be the sort of Bill they would 
bring in to put an end to agricultural 
depression? Hodge was not quite such 
a fool as hon. Gentlemen seemed to think. 
He knew perfectly well what interested 
him. He would not get anything out of 
this. Would his wages be better or his 
food and clothes cheaper? Nothing of 
the sort. Landlords laboured under very 
strange delusions. They thought they 
were so useful and necessary that they 
ought to be artificially preserved in 
luxury and idleness by the State. The 
best thing they could do was to clear 
their heads of all that nonsense. What 
was an agricultural landlord? He was a 
State tenant. He was not in a true 
sense the owner of the land, and the rent 
he paid to the State took the form of an 
obligation to pay all the local burdens. 
What was the business of this landlord ? 
His business was to sublet the land, and 
any margin between the head-rent he 
pays to the State and the sub-rent he 
obtains from the tenant is his profit. 
He was, in point of fact, a middle- 
man and nothing but a middleman, 
but unlike many other middlemen, 
he did not himself work. [A laugh,] 
He was the drone in the agricultural 
hive. [“Oh!” from the Conservative 
Benches.| What did they do? They 
went out hunting; they went out 
shooting. Fruges consumere nati. In 
so far as their industry was depressed, 
agriculturists had his sincerest sympathy, 
but between sympathy and cash there 
was a wide difference. [ Laughter. | 
He quite admitted it was a most 
undesirable thing for the country that 
land should go out of cultivation, but 
why had land gone out of cultivation ? 
It was because in some cases landlords 
insisted upon asking rent for it. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and “No, no!”] If they could 
show him any case in which land was 
not let although no rent was charged, 
and that the landlord was ready to give 
up that land to the State, and that then 
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it could not be cultivated on account of 
the burdens of the State, he should be in 
favour of doing away with those burdens, 
but until that was shown, so long as 
rent was obtained from the land, he 
objected to any reductions of the bur- 
dens. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth): There is no difficulty: in 
showing plenty of land not paying any 
rent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the hon. 
Member give it tome [Mr. Muntz shook 
his head] and I will pay all the burdens ? 
[Laught2r and cheers.) In order to 
obtain a rent the hon. Member wanted 
the House to reduce the head-rent to the 
State. Some years ago he brought in a 
Bill, with Mr. Bradlaugh, to deal with 
land not under cultivation. They pro- 
posed that if land remained out of culti- 
vation the owner should cease to possess 
it. At that time, he remembered, he 
alluded to the example of an exceedingly 
Conservative country. In China there 
was in each district a district council or 
agricultural board, and if anybody did 
not properly cultivate his land or see that 
it was cultivated he was bastinadoed. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. MUNTZ asked if the hon. Gentle- 
man was entitled to go to China on this 
subject ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not out of of order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could under- 
stand the feelings of the hon. Gentleman 
at the prospect of being bastinadoed. 
[ Laughter.| Ifafter having been subjected 
to this punishment he did not reform, then 
the land was taken away from him, and 


that ought to be the punishment in this | 


country. This really was a Bill by 
which the community was to be taxed 
to perpetuate the present land system. 
But very few on the Liberal side wanted 
to perpetuate the present system. 
They regarded it as the worst system 
that existed in the whole habitable 
globe. There was a large amount of 
land hardly cultivated, because the person 
who holds the land was not the real 
owner; the dead hand was upon 


that land and crippled its usefulness. 
There were landlords whose land was 
mortgaged to such an extent that they 
could not remain on it and who were 
curses to their estates. Under our 
system land had gravitated into the 


Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
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possession of the few ; he wanted it to 
gravitate into the possession of the many. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He did not propose 
any policy of confiscation; but he was 
certainly not ready to interfere with the 
natural laws which appeared to be 
squeezing out the landlords, and, in the 
interests of the country and agriculture, 
he would be glad if they were squeezed 
out. He wondered whether, if hon. 
Members opposite who would profit 
under this Bill were to abstain from 
voting, the Measure would pass. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] When they considered that 
the Cabinet was composed of great landed 
proprietors, and that many hon. Members 
opposite would benefit greatly under the 
Bill, surely he was not wide of the mark 
in suggesting that it had been brought 
in for their own personal advantage. 
He did not blame them—their action 
was only in accordance with human 
nature. [ZLaughter.| The Secretary for 
the Colonies in his palmy Radical days 
talked about the payment of ransom to 
the community by the great rural 
landlords. The right hon. Gentleman 
had now reversed his doctrine and 
wanted the community to pay ransom to 
the great rural proprietors. That was the 
principle and object of the Bill, and it 
would be its result. He regarded this 
as one of the most impudent Measures 
ever introduced. What it proposed was 
the spoliation of the workers for the 
benefit of those who neither toil nor spin. 
The largest gainers would be the Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords; and if this 
Bill were once passed it would be in the 
power of that House to prevent its 
ever being abrogated. It was a scandal 
that this Bill had been introduced, and 
it would be a crime if it were passed. 
He could not vote for the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend, but he could and 
would vote against the Bill. Measures 
of this kind were attacks upon the poor 
for the benefit of the rich people who sat 
on the other side of the House. (Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) 
did not propose to pay any attention to 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Northampton on the landed interest 
because they were marked, he would not 
say by the spirit of buffoonery, but by 
the exaggeration which so often dis- 
figured the speeches of the hon. Member. 
He supported the Bill because boroughs 
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like that which he represented were 
largely affected by the condition of agri- 
culture. He had the honour to repre- 
sent a borough which was the centre of 
a large agricultural district, a borough 
which, to a great extent, depended upon 
the money spent init by the farming 
interest. It was therefore, of course, a 
matter of direct concern to the town that 
that interest should be in a flourishing 
condition. This consideration alone, for 
he believed that the city of Chester 
was typical of many others, would cause 
him to support this Bill. He re- 
membered well the weekly visits paid in 
his youth to the small country town in 
Lincolnshire, where he was born, by the 
farmers and labourers of the neighbour- 
hood. They spent a large amount of 
money in the shops of the tradesmen in 
the town. But now it was apparent to 
the most casual observer that a great 
blight had fallen upon the industries of 
the place, and this was due to the 
depression of agriculture in the county. 
An improvement of this condition of 
things might reasonably be hoped for if 
steps were taken to benefit the farmers. 
He supported the Bill also because the 
industry of agriculture was national in 
its character. That differentiated this 
industry from all others. It could not 
be said that the cotton, iron, and coal 
industries were as vital as agriculture to 
the existence of the people. If the agri- 
culture of any country declined that had 
a blighting and withering effect upon 
the general life of the community. 
Upon agriculture would depend our 
food supply in times of difficulty. The 
House was no doubt aware that at the pre- 
sent time Russia and Turkey—and in this 
connection it was wise to remember that 
Turkey was in the hands of Russia— 
provided 62 per cent. of the whole 
world’s exports of bread stuffs, and 
Russia, Turkey and America together 
could provide 80 per cent. In the 
circumstances it was of direct interest to 
us that the industry should not decay, 
and it was, therefore, of the highest 
importance that the soil should again be 
brought under the plough. The hon. 
Member for Stockport contended that 
the industries of the manufacturing 
districts were entitled to the same relief 
as was proposed to be given to agri- 
culture. But the agricultural interest | 
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had a special claim upon the sympathy 
of the manufacturing districts, because 
these owed to a large extent the extra- 
ordinary development of their trades to 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, which 
gave them the advantage of cheap labour. 
He was not arguing in favour of a rein- 
troduction of the Corn Laws. All he 
said was that with the abolition of these 
laws, began the depression in agriculture, 
and that it was from that time that the 
great forward movement in the manu- 
facturing industries dated. [Mr. G. 
Wuitetey: “The improvement was due 
to the invention of the steam — 7 
Against the opinion of his hon. Frien 

he would set that of Mr. Cunninghame, 
the well-known writer on industry and 
commerce. It was a well-known fact 
that formerly in Lancashire and the 


.West Riding of Yorkshire, the small 


farmers and the cottagers not only 
derived a living from the soil, but also 
obtained considerable returns from the 
system of cottage weaving. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member is now travelling beyond the 
limits of the discussion on this Bill. He 
is entitled to deal with the fact of exist- 
ing agricultural depression, but not to go 
into the whole history of the matter. 

*Mr. YERBURGH explained that he 
was pointing out that the manufacturing 
interest owed some small return to agri- 
culture on account of the injury done to 
it by the circumstances from which 
that interest had derived such great 
benefit. It had been urged by hon. 
Members opposite that any relief given 
under this Bill would eventually find its 
way into the pockets of the landlords. 
There were certain Gentlemen in the 
House who, while opposing this Bill, said 
they had no desire to advance the argu- 
ments that the landlords would appro- 
priate the benefit of the Bill ; but if hon. 
Gentlemen refused this relief to the rural 
ratepayers on that ground, they would 
be bound also to refuse it to the urban 
ratepayers, for it was clear to the 
meanest intelligence that if money was 
advanced for the relief of the urban rate- 
payers, it wotld go into the pockets of 
the urban landlords. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the farmers were so dead to 
their own interests that they would ask 
for relief from rates if they believed for 
one moment that the money would go 
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into the pockets of the landlords? Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Sub-Com- 
missioner for Lincolnshire, every Cham- 
ber of Agriculture in that county, with 
one exception, had put this question on 
its programme of remedial measures for 
agriculture, and many public meetings 
had been held to advocate it. The 
small freeholders, too, made it their 
greatest grievance. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other night sug- 
gested that the Scotch system should be 
applied, and the rates divided between 
the owner and occupier. He had then 
asked the right hon. Gentleman what he 
proposed in the case of the yeoman far- 
mer, and he replied that he would apply 
the Scotch system. Under the Scotch 
system a man who occupied his own land 
paid the rates both of the owner and the 
occupier, and thus the right hon. Gentle- 
man would place the whole burden of the 
rateson that unfortunate man’s shoulders. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Dur- 
ham, who spoke yesterday, pointed out 
that 68 landlords in Lincolnshire held 
671,000 acres, but he forgot to tell the 
House what these landlords had done for 
their properties, the reductions of rent 
they had made, and the favourable 
regard in which they were held by their 
tenants. The number of small owners, 
holding from one to 500 acres, was 
30,052, and they held 597,250 acres, and 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would place on the shoulders of those 
30,000 men the whole burden of the rates. 
He knew the statement was made that 
this Bill would bring only very small 
relief to agriculture. That was true, but 
were hon. Gentlemen opposite aware 
that the agricultural interest, and especi- 
ally the small holders, were up to their 
ears in mortgages they could not afford 
to pay off? Let them take the cases of a 
man receiving £12 and a man receiving 
£30 under the Bill. In the first case 
the amount would be sufficient to pay 
interest at 6 per cent. on a loan or debt 
of £200, and in the latter case it would 
be sufficient to pay interest at 5 per cent. 
Mr. Yerburgh. 
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on a loan or debt of £600, and both 
men would be enabled to carry on their 
farming operations for another year, and 
would probably be enabled to recover 
their position. If he might express an 
opinion as to the direction in which he 
thought the Bill might be improved, he 
would suggest that a time limit should 
be fixed for the operation of the Bill. 
For his part he thought it would be 
well worth the while of the Government 
to consider whether, in view of the ad- 
mittedly unequal incidence of this relief, 
and of the fact, which he thought could 
not be denied, that the absence of local 
control, to a certain extent, conduced to 
extravagance, and of the further fact 
that the whole system of local rating 
required careful consideration, they 
should not extend the scope of their 
proposed Commission to an Inquiry into 
the whole question of rating, urban and 
rural, and fix a time limit of three years 
to the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck), wished to say that he 
could not see his way to vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He had 
the honour, with some of his colleagues 
in the House, to be closely identified 
with an industry which fell very little 
short of agriculture in its national im- 
portance, and which had been very 
much under consideration within the 
last two or three days. In that indus- 
try close on 800,000 people were em- 
ployed, and many millions of money 
were invested, but it had been in a very 
depressed condition for a considerable 
number of years. Only two or three 
weeks ago Lord Londonderry was com- 
pelled to give notice of his intention to 
close one of his collieries because on last 
year’s working there had been a loss of 
£15,000; and he could name two col- 
lieries situated in the constituency of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth, 
employing 1,000 workpeople, which 
during the four months of this year had 
not worked more than one day in four. 
Much of the depression in the coal 
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mining industry had unquestionably 
arisen from the heavy burdens which 
the landlords whom this Bill proposed to 
relieve, had imposed upon it. It was 
contended by the promoters of the Bill 
that this legislation had been rendered 
necessary by the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, but he re- 
minded right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they were themselves responsible for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
which inquired into the burdens the 
mining interest had to bear in the shape 
of royalty charges and wayleaves. That 
Commission reported in 1893, three years 
before the Agricultural Commission. 
That seemed to him to establish a prior 
claim to relief for the mining industry, 
but the Government did not propose to 
take any steps whatever in that direction. 
The Commission which reported in 1893 
estimated the amount of royalties and 
way-leaves at £4,873,240, and more 
than four-fifths of that amount was 
levied on coal alone. But, excessive as 
were the royalties, the wayleaves de- 
manded by the landlords were still more 
excessive. And the very people whom 
this Bill proposed to relieve were the 
people who were bleeding the mining in- 
dustry almost to death. [‘‘Hear, hear!’ | 
There was a small line of railway in his 
constituency some nine miles in length, 
covering in all about 70 acres, and for 
this the rent charged was £6,200 a year 
—a sum which the Commission estimated 
to be twice the value of the fee-simple 
of the land. And this rent was charged 
to each of the two collieries which were 
served by the line. There was another 
colliery in his constituency from which 
the Duke of Portland drew £50 a week 
in the shape of royalties ; and yet he 
paid not a single sixpence towards the 
local taxation. The colliery proprietor 
and the local tradesmen had to keep the 
roads in repair and bear all the other 
burdens. And yet the Bill was to 
relieve the Duke of Portland, whose 
excessive charges prevented the full de- 
velopment of this colliery. [‘‘ Hear, 
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hear !’’] In the last 12 months, in the 
counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, the miners had contributed £20,000 
to support their fellow workmen who had 
been driven out of employment. None 
of the higher wages and better trade 
promised, if a Conservative Government 
were returned, had come to the industry 
with which he was connected. Indeed, 
the miners had twice suffered a reduc- 
tion of wages since the accession to office 
of the present Government. 

*CoLtonEL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) said that but for the.speech of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, he should 
not have taken part in the Debate. He 
had been associated with the cotton in- 
dustry for 45 years, and during that 
time it had had many vicissitudes. But 
the causes of the depression in the cotton 
industry, and in the coal-mining industry 
as well, were totally distinct from the 
causes of agricultural depression. In 
cotton the depression was due to a 
cause which foresight could have obvi- 
ated—one of the chief causes being 
over extension—some would say reckless 
extension. The Act of Parliament 
which enabled a number of small 
capitalists to invest their money 
jointly under conditions which would 
hardly bear examination, had caused 
such a rush of capital to the cot- 
ton industry as had proved disastrous. 
His constituents were almost entirely 
industrial ; and he himself did not 
possess an acre of agricultural land ; but 
he should vote in favour of the Bill be- 
cause he looked beyond the interests of 
those with whom he was associated to 
the great national interest, which de- 
manded that this question should be con- 
sidered in a dispassionate spirit. He was 
sorry that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport had indulged in a vein 
of heated rhetoric. If the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposition with regard toa time 
limit had been made in a more becoming 
spirit ; if he had not chosen to hold a 
pistol to the head of the Government, 
that proposition might have been listened 
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to. He himself thought that it was 
one of the defects of the Bill that it con- 
tained no time limit ; and he was pre- 
pared to vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill, in the hope that they would 
consider that suggestion. While the 
causes of the depression in Lancashire 
were remedial, and would pass away in 
time, the causes of the depression in 
agriculture were chronic and even per- 
manent; and it was of the utmost pos- 
sible consequence, from a national point 
of view that every acre should be brought 
under cultivation. If they could do 
something to put agriculture in a 
sounder condition, he believed they 
would have done something to find work 
for the thousands of agricultural labourers 
who were at present swarming into our 
great towns and competing with our 
factory operatives for labour, and who 
would in time become burdens on the 
rates. He was not afraid of meeting his 
constituents upon this question, and if 
they placed this question before them in 
an honest spirit and told them the whole 
truth, he had no fear that his constitu- 
ents would commend him for giving his 
vote in support of the Second Reading 
of this Bill. The operatives of Lanca- 
shire were not ungenerous, nor were they 
wanting in intelligence, and when they 
were told that the agricultural labourers, 
instead of earning that decent living 
wage for which they themselves were 
prepared to make great sacrifices, were 
living on a wage averaging from 12s., 
down to even &s. per week, they would 
be the first to agree to a proposal for the 
benefit of these labourers. If the time 
should come when we might find our- 
selves at variance with a combination of 
the Great Powers of Europe, we should 
then regret extremely that the land of 
this country had not been kept in culti- 
vation, and any Government which was 
shown to have neglected their duty in 
this respect would receive the severest 
condemnation. 

Mr. E, H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8. W.) said, they had heard only 
Colonel Mellor. 
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one London Member from the opposite 
side of the House, and he spoke only in 
response to a direct challenge, and, as 
he said, without preparation—he re- 
ferred to the hon. Member for Peckham. 
That hon. Member compared the case of 
the agriculturist with the case of the 
mere householder. That did not seem 
to him to be the true comparison. The 
great stress of the differential and unfair 
treatment dealt out by this Bill was ex- 
posed when they compared the case of 
the agriculturist, not with that of the 
mere householder, but with that of the 
manufacturer, the miner and the shop- 
keeper. He was not altogether sur- 
prised that London Members on the 
other side of the House were conspicuous 
for their absence. They had been re- 
turned to Parliament after making what 
he might cal] extravagant promises of 
relief to the London rates. New, how- 
ever, there was no relief given to the 
London ratepayer, but in place of that 
the Government proposed todip their 
hand into the National Treasury, to 
which London largely and, he might 
add, disproportionately contributed, in 
order to pay £2,000,000 per annum to 
the agricultural interest. The Lon- 
doner knew very well that during the 
whole course of the present century 
London rates had never been so high as 
they were now, while rates in rural dis- 
tricts had never been so low as they were 
at the present time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the House would 
easily understand how the London work- 
man, clerk, and shopkeeper would regard 
every London Member who recorded his 
vote in favour of this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Stroud referred to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch, who had pointed out that the rate- 
payer in Norwich paid rates of 8s. 8d. 
in the pound and received a Treasury 
subvention of only 16 per cent., while, 
on the other hand, the ratepayer in 
the county constituency of Norwich 
paid rates of 2s. 2d. in the pound, but 
received a Treasury subvention of 28 
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per cent.; and the hon. Member for 
Stroud said he had worked out the 
proportion, and found that as a matter 
of fact the ratepayer in the county re- 
ceived a larger sum in the pound out of 
the National Exchequer than did the 
ratepayer in Norwich, and the hon. 
Member argued that, therefore, the fact 
that the rates were in one case about 
four times more than in the other was 
immaterial. That, however, he desired 
to point out was not the principle of the 
Bill. As between agriculturists and 
agriculturists this Bill proceeded upon 
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the principle of making a contribution | 


in proportion to the rates paid, and 
what they asked was that the same prin- 
ciple should be applied as between the 
agriculturists on the one hand, and the 
miner, the manufacturer, and the trades- 
man on the other. The root vice of this 
Bill was that it assumed that, from the 
agricultural point of view, the most 
needy districts were those in which the 
rates were highest, while, as a matter of 
fact, as had been shown by the evidence 
before the Agricultural Commission, the 
height of the rates was, generally speak- 
ing, no measure whatever of the depth 
of agricultural depression. He differed 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the farmers had ex- 
hausted the resources of the existing 
law. But the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that the evidence showed 
that the Essex farmers were unwilling 
or unable to demand, their legal rights 
that their rates should be reduced. If 
they were unable to enforce the rights 
which the law gave them, then there 
was a great deal to be said for the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Little, that a public 
officer should be appointed whose duty 
it should be, in Mr. Little’s words to 
‘fight the case of one ratepayer or class 
of ratepayers against another ratepayer 
or class of ratepayers.’? The resources 
of the existing law ought to have been 
exhausted before the landlords claimed 
financial aid from the Treasury. It had 


been said that in some districts where 
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they were not fortunate enough to have 
that splendid stand-by—from a rating 
point of view—of a railway line, and 
there were few or no manufacturers, that 
if once they began reducing the assess- 
ment of agricultural land, in some cases 
the valuation list would fall to within 
appreciable distance of zero, If there 
were any such cases the law ought to 
have been put in operation, and the true 
value of the agricultural land in those 
cases should have been ascertained, for 
the reason that they would then have 
seen exactly where the districts were 
which were most urgently in need of 
financial assistance, and then the Gov- 
ernment might have come with a very 
fine grace to the House, and asked for 
special aid for those distressed districts, 
and he had no doubt that the House, 
in some way or other, would, as it had 
done in analogous cases, have offered 
help in some way to the districts which 
had been proved to need it. The irony 
of the present situation was that the 
Bill was brought forward on the plea of 
urgency, but from an agricultural point 
of view it was precisely those districts 
which stood most in need of help which 
would not receive any appreciable ad- 
vantage under the provisions of the Bill. 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
Louth was a more damaging attack on 
the Bill than any that had been de- 
livered from the Opposition side, although 
spoken professedly in support of the Bill. 
The hon. Member said he intended to 
vote for the Bill. The hon. Member 
represented the yeomen and leaseholders 
of North Lincolnshire, and they could 
therefore understand why he supported 
this Bill. But he admitted that, apart 
from the yeomen and leaseholders, the 
whole benefit of the Bill would go into 
the pockets of the landlords. The lJand- 
lord had now many facilities for putting 
into his pocket any relief the House 
might give, because, in a large number 
of cases, the landlords had declined per- 
manently to reduce their rents, and had 
been compelled, year by year, to make 
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remissions of rent to their tenants. 
What would be the position next year ? 
In those cases in which the tenant asked 
for the usual remission, the landlord 
would say: ‘‘ You have received your 
relief out of the National Exchequer, so 
I will not give you the remission which 
in former years I have granted.’’ On 
public grounds, and from the point of 
view of public policy it was objection- 
able that the landlords of this country 
should insist upon maintaining their 
rents at a figure which, under existing 
economical conditions, could not be 
paid, and then year by year give to their 
tenants a kind of eleemosynary aid in the 
shape of a remission of rent ; and the 
effect of the Bill would be to bolster up 
that unsound and impolitic system the 
President of the Local Government 
Board mentioned, the Scotch system of 
classification as a precedent for this Bill. 
If an appeal was made to that, the right 
hon. Gentleman should adopt it in its 
entirety. If that system were so adopted 
in the first place the payment of rates 
would be divided between landlord and 
tenant ; in the second place the relief 
applied not to the whole of the rates 
upon the holding, but only to that part 
of the rates which the tenant paid ; in 
the third place the relief would not be 
applied to all rates indiscriminately, but 
only to certain rates ; and in the fourth 
place—which he felt keenly as an urban 
Member—shops and tenements occupied 
for manufacturing purposes would also 
receive a certain measure of relief at the 
same time that relief was given to agri- 
cultural buildings. That was the Scotch 
system of classification, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had no right to profess 
to base his Bill on this precedent unless 
he took those parts of it of which he did 
not approve as well as those which re- 
ceived his admiration. The question 
had been asked more than once—Who 
was it that would pay the £2,000,000 
which, under the Bill, would be pre- 
sented to the landlord? The Bill pro- 
vided that the money should be provided 
Mr. E. H. Pickersgill. 
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from personal property. He understood 
there would be great difficulty in carry- 
ing out this. As far as he knew the 
produce of Estate Duty on personal pro- 
perty was not ear-marked at all. When 
Estate Duty was paid on personalty and 
realty the two were lumped together and 
not differentiated. Yet this Bill seemed 
to impose on the Inland Revenue 
officers the duty of ear-marking the 
produce of taxable property and keeping 
it apart. He believed there would be 
great difficulty from an administrative 
point of view in carrying out that provi- 
sion. Why was that provision inserted. 
It was a gross piece of jugglery that de- 
ceived nobody. When objectionable ex- 
penditure was made, it was not for the 
authors of that expenditure to say the 
money was being provided out of this 
tax or that. Economists had proved— 
and it did not require any great econo- 
mist to see it—that if there was a ques- 
tion of objectionable, disputed, or un- 
necessary expenditure, that expenditure 
came out of, and was provided by, the 
very worst taxes which were at the 
time existing. Therefore he was en- 
titled to say that the £2,000,000 which 
they were presenting to the landlords 
were paid by the working classes. The 
Leader of the House said the Bill con- 
sisted of two or three substantial clauses, 
and the rest was machinery. The 
machinery provided was of a very sweep- 
ing, and, indeed, revolutionary kind. 
The Bill provided that between the pass- 
ing of the Bill and the 31st March, 
every agricultural holding in this coun- 
try should be re-assessed, and that the 
value of the buildings and the value of 
the land held therewith should be 
separately entered in the valuation list. 
At present land and buildings consti- 
tuted one agricultural holding, and were 
entered in a valuation list as such. 
How were they to estimate the value of 
the farm buildings apart from the land 
to which those buildings are attached ? 
The buildings had no value apart from 
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the land. The rent, which had been the 
great guide to overseers and Assessment 
Committees in the past, would be no 
guide. This novel difficulty could not 
be solved without the overseers, either 
by themselves or a valuer inspecting the 
land and buildings. A ‘‘ view’’ would 
be necessary in every case, and that 
would be an elaborate and expensive 
proceeding. As he understood the Bill, 
it ear-marked a Government Department 
to frame regulations to be of the same 
effect as if they were inserted in the 

Bill, which would completely override 
the existing law of appeal against 
rates. That was a very extraordi- 
nary proposition, and he for one 
would scrutinise closely that part of 
the Bill when it was in Committee. 
There was one crumb of comfort in the 
Bill, inasmuch as it provided that in the 
case of a single and undivided holding 
the overseers should have the duty im- 
posed upon them of separately assessing 
buildings from lands. There were many 
people who had long desired to tax 
ground landlords in cities and towns, 
and they believed that the great pro- 
blem of ground values could never be 
adequately and satisfactorily solved until, 
in the first place, they separated the 
value of the building from the value of 
the land upon which that building stood. 
They had a precedent here which he 
doubted not in future years they would 
be able to satisfactorily follow. There- 
fore some good might ultimately issue 
from the Bill, but it was certainly not 
intended by those who framed the 
Measure. 

*Mr. EVAN LLEWELLYN 
(Somerset, N.) agreed with the hon. 
Member for Northampton that in 
very many cases relief would be 
given at once under the Bill, because 
a large number of small holdings were 
occupied by men who were also owners. 
The number would, he was _ sure, 
astonish hon. Members. There were in 
England alone more than 1,300,000 
men who occupied land of less quantities 
than 50 acres, not counting allotments, 
In Somerset there were 13,895 men 
occupying land of less quantities than 
50 acres, not counting allotments, thus 
one in every five was the owner as 
well as the occupier. 
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Sir HENRY FOWLER asked if the 
hon. Gentleman would give the cases of 
less than one acre. 

*Mr. LLEWELLYN said, the cases he 
had given were those of holdings under 
50 acres. 

Sir H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman would find there was an in- 
creasing number of holdings of less than 
one acre, and those practically meant 
residence. 

*Mr. LLEWELLYN was not in a posi- 
tion then to answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man, neither was he in a position to admit 
the statement ; no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly accurate. The 
figures he had given were taken more than 
a year ago, and it was just possible that 
those occupying houses were entered in 
the list, but he thought not. The pro- 
portion of those who owned the land 
they occupied was very large indeed, and 
it was to be hoped it would increase. In 
the division of Somerset in which he lived, 
and which he represented, the Small 
Holdings Act had not been largely taken 
advantage of, but it was for the reason 
that land was already obtainable in 
small quantities. In opposing this as a 
Measure against landowners, were hon. 
Gentlemen quite sure they were not 
acting very much against the interests of 
a large number of men who they were 
anxious to assist? He was not at 
all surprised at the present opposition to 
the Bill. The title of the Bill was, 
“ Agricultural Land Rating Bill,” and 
that which was dealt with was agricul- 
tural land only. He was not surprised 
at the opposition to the Measure, because 
he well remembered that on the 27th of 
February 1891, the House was asked by 
one of the Members for Glasgow to pass a 
Resolution to the effect that “‘ the charges 
and rates upon agricultural land and 
property were insufficient and should be 
increased.” Not only was sucha Motion 
made, but in the Division he thought he 
was correct in saying the then Opposition 
Whips told in itsfavour. That was then 
the view of hon. Gentlemen who sat 
opposite, and he had not heard any- 
thing to make him believe they had 
since changed their views. He desired 


to explain why he and his hon. Friends 
regarded the present incidence of taxa- 
tion as unfair on account of being 
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excessive. He was positive many Mem- 
bers did not clearly understand what 
they were paying for when they paid 
the poor-rate. The poor-rate was not a 
landlords’ tax, but it was paid by the 
tenants. Lately he knew a landlord 
owning many thousands of acres of land 
who did not pay a penny poor-rate in 
respect of those acres. To the poor-rate 
he paid nothing. Gentlemen might say, 
“We are delighted to pay the poor-rate 
because it is for the relief of the poor.” 
That was not correct. Why did he 
contend that the poor-rate was a fit 
subject for relief? Because it went to 
the relief of taxation, to objects which 
benefit very largely those who at present 
were not called upon directly to con- 
tribute anything to it. Out of the poor- 
rate were defrayed police expenses, the 
cost of sanitary administration and of 
road maintenance to a large extent, also 
the expense attendant upon the carrying 
out of the Education Act, the Vaccina- 
tion Act, the Registration Act, besides 
care of the insane and poor, and the 
like. Under this Bill they would be 
able to get contributions from men who 
at present did not pay anything. During 
the Debate more than one instance had 
been given of the unfair incidence of 
taxation. He might be permitted to 
give an instance that might be found in 
nearly every country village. They had 
on one side of the village street a farmer 
whose income was supposed to be £200, 
and that farmer was rated at say £260. 
On the opposite side of the street they 
had a man living in a small villa, whose 
income was also £200. The assessment 
of his house for the poor-rate purposes 
would be, say, £30. At 6d. in the £1, 
the farmer would pay £9, while the man 
with a fixed income, living in a small 
house, would pay only 15s., or about 
thirteen times as much. No one could 
say that was a state of affairs which did 
not call for attention. He would put 
to the House one question, was agri- 
culture worth preserving or was it not? 
No thinking man could doubt that agri- 
culture was worth preserving, not only 
for its own sake, but for those who were 
dependent on it. The effect of the 
decline did not end with the fact that 
many farmers had to leave their 
holdings, and that fewer labourers 
were year by year employed. The 
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effect on labour was still more im- 
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portant. In a recent Board of Trade 
Return it was stated that, since 1871, 
there had been a decrease of 199,496 in 
the number of agricultural labourers em- 
ployed in the country. Those figures 
could not be viewed without dismay, for 
nearly every one of the great social pro- 
blems of the day was directly attribut- 
able to this decline of employment in 
the rural districts. This Bill had been 
long enough before the country for the 
opinions of the farmers and labourers to 
be known ; and, although they were dis- 
appointed that the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission had not been fully 
carried out, he could say of his own 
knowledge they were thankful for 
what had been done. The Bill would 
not set agriculture on its legs; but 
it was well worth having. It was 
an earnest to the farmers and labourers 
of the fact that the Government which 
they had returned were doing their best 
to redeem their promises to the country. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) 
said that, assuming the Bill to be founded 
on a good principle—and he could not 
agree that it was—it was surely unjust 
to apply that principle in favour of a 
particular district or a particular class, 
to the exclusion of other districts and 
classes, until the claim had been esta- 
blished. Therefore this Bill was cer- 
tainly premature, and, as far as he could 
see, it was also inequitable. The real 
effect of the proposal was to hand over 
to the rated occupier a certain sum of 
money, dependent on and proportionate 
to the rateable value of his property. 
How beneficial this would be to the 
landlords was proved by the declaration 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that it would not benefit the tenant 
farmer one iota. This subsidy could not 
afford any substantial relief to agricul- 
ture. A farm rented at £200, and 
rated at £160, with a rate of 2s. 6d. in 
the pound, would pay about £20 a year 
in rates. The relief given would be one- 
half of the sum—£10. Of course, the 
occupier would be glad of that reduction ; 
but could it be maintained that £10 
a year would save him from ruin? 
If an extra £10 could insure his pros- 
perity, then that prosperity must be on 
avery insecure basis. There could be 
no doubt as to the grave condition of 
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agriculture ; but he did not believe it 
was so bad that £10 a year would make 
any appreciable difference to the farmer. 
The depression was not equally acute in 
all parts of the country ; and it did not 
follow that the rates were highest where 
the depression was greatest. The poor, 
highway and county rates varied from 
1s. in the pound in some parts to 3s. 8d. 
in the pound in others ; while the School 
Board rate varied from 2d. to 2s. 11d. in 
the pound. But the Bill did not attempt 
to deal with these glaring inequalities. 
Agricultural depression was mainly due 
to the large fall in prices. Another cause 
was the rise of the wages paid to agri- 
cultural labourers. A third cause was 
the bankruptcy of landlords, preventing 
them from making improvements, or 
adequate reduction in rent. Further, by 
the present law, it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult for such landlords to dispose of their 
estates. A fourth cause was that all 
farmers were not competent farmers ; 
and a fifth cause was the burdens on 
land. These were the rent, tithe, land 
tax and local taxes. The Bill did not 
attempt to deal with any of the causes 
of agricultural distress or to suggest any 
remedy for any one of them. It only 
dealt with the smallest of the burdens 
on land. Rates in the towns had been 
increasing, and those in the country had 
been decreasing. In 1869 _ rates 
in the country were 2s. 7d. in the 
pound, and in 1894 they were 2s. 3d., 
since when they had risen to 2s. 4d. 
Taking the large reduction in the assess- 
ment into consideration, they found that 
the amount paid by agricultural land 
to-day was something like 25 per cent. 
less than it was 26 years ago. Another 
objection to this Bill was that the mode 
of giving relief which was proposed was 
the most extravagant mode which could 
well be devised. Suppose that a new 
rate were imposed on agricultural land, 
would half that rate be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Bill or 
not ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tnaze BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): No; the 
sum is a fixed sum. 

Mr. NUSSEY said he was glad to 
hear that, but he did not see what was 
to prevent their giving the same con- 
sideration to the towns in the future, or 
where they were going to stop in paying 
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the local taxation of the country out of 
he national Exchequer. He objected to 
the principle of promiscuous charity on 
which the Bill was founded. 

Coronet VICTOR MILWARD 
(Warwick, Stratford-upon-Avon) said 
they had come back from the country 
with a distinct mandate to improve the 
condition of agriculture. Last year the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk had 
moved a Resolution calling attention to 
the existing depression of agriculture, 
and three Measures had been suggested 
for the relief of agriculture, namely—a 
Land Tenure Bill, a pure Beer Bill, and 
a Bill for the marking of foreign meat. 
Now, however, that the present Govern- 
ment proposed a Measure for the relief 
of agriculture, it was strenuously opposed 
by hon. Members opposite, and they 
appeared to think either that a veiled 
Protection was intended, or that this 
Measure was simply for the relief of the 
landlord. He confessed that he should 


‘be only too thankful to see any Measure 


for the relief of the landlord; he was 
not himself a landlord, but a manu- 
facturer. There was nothing more pain- 
ful or more deserving of sympathy than 
the position of the small English land- 
lords—landlords who owned from 1,000 
to 3,000 acres of land. They were men, 
as a rule, who had been brought up in 
the belief that they had property which 
they would come into, and who when 
they came into that property were unable 
to take up any other pursuit, and they 
soon found themselves face to face with 
a continual fall in prices and in the 
state of agriculture. They had had to 
give up the luxuries and enjoyments of 
life, their carriages, their gardens, and 
their subscriptions to charities, but. it 
was impossible to believe that the relief 
granted under this Bill would come in 
any sense to the landlord. According to 
the figure given by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton the whole relief 
which could possibly come under this 
Bill was the sum of 104d. per acre, and 
he did not believe that that sum would 
go into the pocket of the landlord. If 
it would, why was the tenant farmer 
so extremely anxious to see this Bill 
passed. As a manufacturer he was able 
to lay before the House some figures 
relating to the rating of that class. He 
was interested in two industrial concerns ; 
one of them was situated in an urban 
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district in the country, it had a very 
considerable turnover and large premises, 
and it had to bear the urban improve- 
ment rate. The other concern was in a 
large city and also had large premises ; 
it was highly rated, and had to bear a 
large School Board rate in addition. The 
average paid by these two concerns was 
7s. 8d. per £100 sterling, that was, the 
rates were 7s. 8d. on every £100 of 
gross sales. That was a little more than 
gths per cent. These concerns were 
both on a rentalof about £700 a year. He 
did not think that that rate would be 
considered a very heavy burden. He 
had taken the trouble to ascertain the 
figures in respect to two farms in South 
Warwickshire, one farm had rates 
amounting to 42s. per £100 of gross 
sales, and the other to 63s. 4d. He had 
gone through the farms cited in the 
Blue-books of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, and found that in North 
Cambridgeshire farm A was rated at 
45s. per £100 of the gross sales ; North- 
amptonshire, farm C, 11, had a rate of 
63s. per £100 ; Northamptonshire, farm 
4, a rate of 61s. ; Mid-Norfolk, farm E, 
2, 29s.; Suffolk, farm B, 19s.; Suffolk, 
farm A, 45s.; farm C, 33s.; Dorset, 
farm B, 5, 52s.; and in the whole of 
these farms the average rate was 39s., 
or 40s, per £100 of gross sales. The 
manufacturers were rated at 7s. 8d. per 
£100, so that the Government might 
have not only reduced the rates on agricul- 
ture by one half but by three quarters 
and the advantage would have still lain 
with the manufacturing producers of the 
country. 


And, it being half-past Five of the 
Clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee—(Progress 
28th April.) 


[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair.] 


Question again proposed :— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, or any expenses incurred by the Commis- 
sioners of Works under the provisions of any 
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Act of the present Session for the acquisition of 


a Site for Public Offices in Westminster, and 
for purposes connected therewith.” — (Mr, 
Hanbury.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) moved that Progress be 
reported. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) said, that questions put 
by the hon. Member had been answered. 
This was a money Resolution necessary to 
enable a clause to be inserted in the Site 
Bill which was passed last week. The 
money for the acquisition of this site was 
voted in the Bill of last year. The Bill 
of this Session simply contained the 
Lands Clauses provisions incidental to 
the acquirement of the property. He was 
anxious that this matter should be 
allowed to proceed, because, as the House 
was aware, it was the habit of people, 
when they knew land was to be bought 
out of public funds, to put a few bricks 
on it and then ask the country to pay 
the cost. The Bill would be sent to a 
Hybrid Committee. 

*Sirn HENRY FOWLER said, that asa 
matter of fairness to the Government, he 
was bound to state that this Resolution 
was incidental to the policy which had 
been adopted by the last Government. 
Delay would in no way interfere with the 
carrying out of an improvement to which 
the House was already committed, but 
the result of delay might be considerably 
to increase the cost of it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he ob- 
jected on general principles to an im- 
portant matter of this kind being passed 
by the House at half-past 5 o’clock on a 
Wednesday. The questions he had put 
did not exhaust the objections he had to 
the business, 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


Mr. Ashton and Mr. Disraeli were 
nominated Members of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Public Offices (Sites) Bill, 
with Two Members to be added by the 
Committee of Selection. —(Sir William 
Walrond.) 


On the name of Mr. Akers-Douglas, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he ob- 
jected to the proposed composition of the 
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Committee ; it ought to be a much 
larger one ; and therefore he should move 
that the Debate be adjourned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member objected the Question would 
stand over. — 


Further proceeding on nomination of 
the Select Committee stood adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
(GUAKANTEE). 


Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL VETO) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
19th May. 


CEMETERIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 13th May. 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
19th May. 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, (1895) AMENDMENT 
LL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL 
INDUSTRIAL INCOME 
TAX RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 3rd June. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [x.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND 
DRAINS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


BURIALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 13th May. 


FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF 
FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
25th March] further adjourned till 
ednesday next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Considered in Committee :—: 


Clause 1 :— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday 13th May. 
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SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 

On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 

Sirk ROBERT REID (Dunfries 
Burghs) said, that it was simply a Bill 
to enable solicitors to sit as magistrates 
in counties as they did in boroughs. 

Read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [4th March] 
further deferred till Wednesday next. 


BOROUGH FUNDS ACT (1872) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
19th May. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till ee 


day next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS (LIMITATION 
OF HOURS). 


Bill to Limit the Hours of Employ- 
ment of Women as Bar Assistants on 


{COMMONS} 


PUBLIC HOUSES’ HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 13th May. 
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premises where intoxicating liquors may 
be sold for consumption on the premises, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dun- 
combe, Colonel Dalbiac, Mr. Flower, and 
Mr. Harry Samuel ; presented, and read 
the First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Thursday 7th May, and to be 
printed.-—{ Bill 203.] 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


On the Motion ‘That this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said that perhaps he ought to avail him- 
self of that opportunity of stating that 
a Motion would be put down on the 
Paper for to-morrow to suspend the 12 
o'clock Rule for the purpose of bringing 
to a close the Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Agricultural Land Rating 
Bill. 

Srr HENRY FOWLER said he 
should like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, in the absence of the Leader 
of the House, whether the Motion was 
intended to be made, as it had often been 
made previously, by arrangement between 
the two sides of the House, simply with 
the intention of bringing the Debate to 
a close, and so that the Rule shall not 
|interfere with the free action of the 
House at midnight, or whether it was 
| the intention of the Government to en- 
ideavour to carry on after midnight a 
| Debate of this importance. If the latter 
were the intention of the Government, 
he desired to give notice, so far as the 
Opposition were concerned, that they - 
would offer the strongest resistance to 
any attempt, after three days’ Debate, 
to bring to a close the discussion of one 
|of the most important Measures ever 
‘submitted to the House as a most unfair 
'trespass on the legitimate rights of the 
Minority. [Cheers.] 





House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 30th April 1896. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Dunleath—Sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his father. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY BILL. 
Read 24, and committed. 





PUBLIC peas 9 Sms: BILL 
H.L. |. 

Report from the Select Committee 
(with the Proceedings of the Committee) 
that it is not expedient to proceed with 
the Public Health (Scotland) Bill [1.1] 
made, and to be printed.—[No. 724 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (NO. 2) BILL 
[H.L. ]. 

Reported with Amendments; and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next; and to be 
printed as amended.—{ No. 73.] 





SAFETY OF ae nea BILL 
HLL. ]. 

A Bill to amend the law for the pro- 
tection of children—Was presented by 
the Lord Herschell ; read 1%, and to be 
printed.—{ No. 74.] 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL [H.1. ]. 

THE CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Lord 
James of HEREFORD) moved, “ That the 
Bill be now read 23.” 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH, in moving 
to leave out “now” and to add at the 
end of the Motion “this day six 
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months,” said it seemed to him an 
astounding thing that this great and 
powerful Ministry should, in their heyday 
of first youth and energy, in dealing with 
a subject of the utmost importance to 
the metropolis of this great Empire, 
have produced a Bill which was so 
meagre, so colourless, so wanting in 
originality, and so distasteful to the repre- 
sentatives of the water consumers of the 
area within which it was to prevail. 
When the Bill was before the House for 
its First Reading he described it as a 
Bill to take the control of the London 
water out of the hands of the London 
County Council. His noble Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy dissented from 
that description. But the more he 
studied the Bill the more he thought 
that that description was perfectly 
justifiable and an unassailable one. The 
Bill proposed to set up a new water 
authority in the Metropolis, giving them 
powers, every one of which was now in 
the possession of the London County 
Council, though this new authority 
would not be in such a good position 
to exercise such powers, because it would 
not be a representative body ; its members 
would not owe their position to election 
by the ratepayers; it would have 
no rating power, but would have to im- 
pose its will, in the matter of expense, 
on the other authorities within the area. 
He should like to know why the Gov- 
ernment had gone against what he con- 
ceived to be the precedent of Parliament- 
ary authority by setting aside the existing 
municipal authority of London and set- 
ting up a new one in its place. He had 
tried to find out a sufficient reason for 
this course. Of course he set aside as 
ridiculous the idea that the Government 
were actuated by any personal animosity 
or jealousy of the London County Coun- 
cil, or that they believed that that body, 
if they had those powers intrusted to 
them, would misuse them, because he 
could not but remember that the Lon- 
don County Council was the child of the 
last Tory Government ; and, moreover, 
that it contained a strong leaven of 
Members of the House of Lords, while 
he was informed that many more Peers 
were anxious to obtain Seats in the 
Council Chamber. [Zaughter.| As he 
had pointed out before, the whole trend 
of Parliamentary inquiry and decision 
was in favour of giving those powers to 
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the London County Council. Through- 
out the country all the precedents were 
in favour of that course. He could only 
find two cases of important towns in the 
United Kingdom where Water Trusts 
had been set up, and in both cases the 
Water Trusts were different from the 
Trust proposed by the Bill. There was 
a Water Trust in Belfast, but that 
Water Trust was elected by the rate- 
payers. Its constitution, however, had 
not proved satisfactory, because, as the 
records of Parliament showed, the Water 
Trust opposed Bills promoted by the Cor- 
poration, and the Corporation opposed 
Bills promoted by the Water Trust. 
Edinburgh was the only other case. 
There the Water Trust was composed of 
17 members nominated by the Corpora- 
tion, four members nominated by the 
burgh of Leith, and one member nomi- 
nated by the burgh of Portobello. But 
there was now a Bill before Parliament 
for the extension of the boundaries of 
Edinburgh, which would then include 
Leith and Portobello, and which, there- 
fore, meant a sentence of death on this 
Water Trust. But, on the other hand, 
the corporations of big towns like Leeds, 
Bradford, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Cardiff, and many 
others, had bought up the water com- 
panies within their municipal areas. 
Many of them were also supplying water 
to populations outside their areas as 
great as the populations which they 
supplied within their areas, and some of 
them, like Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, had gone far afield for 
their water supplies. The Bill also went 
against the opinions of some of the most 
important Members of the present 
Administration. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, the Home Secretary, as Chair- 
man of a most important Select Com- 
mittee in 1891, laid it down that— 

“It is most desirable that the problem should 

be carefully and deliberately examined by the 
newly-constituted municipal authority, the 
London County Council, in the interests of the 
water consumers of the metropolis,’ and that 
the Council should ‘promote Bills in Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of constituting themselves the 
responsible water authority for London.’ ” 
Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of 
Trade, said in the House of Commons in 
1891 :-— 

“The London County Council had had im- 


posed upon it all at once a very difficult task, 
and no doubt it had made some mistakes, but 
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nevertheless he had perfect confidence that the 
London County Council, if intrusted with the 
water supply of the metropolis, would perform 
its task ably and well, and without a particle of 
anything approaching jobbery. Having estab- 
lished such a body, i¢ was the proper body to be 
intrusted with the administration of the water 
supply.” 


Last, but who would say least, there was 
the dictum of Mr. Chamberlain. Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1895, that Gentleman 
said :— 

“In all our discussions, both of this London 
question and also of the question of a similar 
supply in the provinces, there has been an 
almost universal consensus of opinion that, 
wherever possible, it is desirable that the local 
authority should become the owner on fair and 
reasonable terms. That I believe to be the 
recommendation of various committees—-not 
speaking of London alone, but of sanitary and 
other committees—that, in the public interest, 
every assistance ought to be given by this House 
to local authorities to become the owners of their 
own water supplies. Jn regard to London, I 
think the case is very strong indeed.” 


He was therefore driven back upon 
the one reason for the introduction of 
the Bill suggested by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, which was that it was 
absolutely necessary to constitute a water 
authority for the protection of areas 
outside the area over which the London 
County Council had jurisdiction. On 
the Second Reading of the Bill he ven- 
tured to ask the noble Lord which of 
those local authorities had expressed that 
view ; but the noble Lord gave him no 
answer. The answer had now come. 
On Monday last a conference of delegates 
representing those bodies met and un- 
animously passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That it had respectfully intimated to Her 
Majesty’s Government that in the opinion of this 
conference, the interests of the County of London 
and of each and all the surrounding county au- 
thorities within what is called in the Bill the 
metropolitan water area, are so diverse as to 
make the constitution of a water board as pro- 
posed impracticable without injustice to the 
several areas included therein.”’ 


It seemed to him that that resolution 
knocked the bottom out of the argument 
by which this Bill was supported. [Op- 
position cheers.| Indeed, when he heard 
of that resolution having been passed, he 
believed the noble Lord would not ven- 
ture to proceed further with the Bill. 
The area of which the proposed water 
trust was to have jurisdition was a fresh 
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addition to the several areas with which 
the metropolis was at present endowed. 
The County Council area extended over 
121 square miles, the area known as 
‘“‘Greater London, ” which included the 
metropolitan and City police districts 
extended over 701 miles; and now it 
was proposed to constitute a water area 
of 620 square miles, which was a purely 
arbitrary one, of all the districts and 
parishes supplied with water by the 
existing éight great Water Companies. 
The noble Lord, in moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill, rested a considerable 
portion of his argument on the conclu- 
sions with regard to the extension of the 
population in the area outside the Lon- 
don County Council area. But he should 
like to point out thatany argument founded 
upon conclusions of the Royal Commis- 
sion in that respect was, to a certain 
extent, vitiated by the fact that the area 
to which the Royal Commission referred 
was much larger than the area proposed 
to be constituted by the Bill. Its 
area extended to 845 square miles, 
because it was made up of the whole of 
Greater London, the Metropolitan and 
City police areas, plus those portions 
supplied by the existing Water Com- 
panies which lie outside that area. 
Therefore the area dealt with by the 
Royal Commission was some 225 square 
miles greater than that to which the 
present Bill applied. Many other areas 
besides that of the County Council of 
London were affected. There were 56 
separate areas, in each of which there 
existed a local authority of one kind or 
another, which, under existing legisla- 
tion, possessed the power of dealing with 
the water supply of its district, and in 
some cases was a body actually supply- 
ing its population. This was a serious 
matter, which must lead to considerable 
confusion and difficulty. He now came 
to the constitution of the new board. 
The London County Council was to be 
represented by 16 members, the City of 
London by two, various of the county 
councils by ten, and the Conservancies of 
the Thames and the Lea by one each. 
The assertion that such an authority 
should consist of the representatives of 
water consumers was met by the answer 
that it was not proposed to give any 
representation to the Water Companies. 
As the Conservancies were interested in 
the protection of the rivers by preventing 
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the abstraction of too much water from 
them, it did not seem right that their 
representatives should belong to a body 
whose main duty was to guard the 
interest of the consumers. Excluding 
the two representatives of the Con- 
servancies the number of members was 
28; and the proportions given to the 
City and the County of London seemed 
to be altogether inadequate, having 
regard to either ratable value or popu- 
lation, for both the districts supplied 
and those authorised to be supplied. In 
one case, on the basis of population, 
London ought to have 214 members to 63 
from the outside; and in the other case, 
on the basis of ratable value it ought 
to have 25 Members to five for the 
outside areas, in respect of districts 
authorised to be supplied ; and in respect 
of those actually supplied the proportion 
would be 24 to four for the outside areas. 
If consideration was to be given to 
future increase, it must be remembered 
there were large areas within the 
metropolis unbuilt upon. It was said 
that the London County Council would 
be predominant upon the Trust ; but, if 
its 16 members represented different 
sections within the County Council, it 
might be that the Trust would take 
action, with 82 per cent. of the means 
provided by the County Council, which 
the County Council itself would have to 
oppose. Then he came to the question 
as to from whence this body was to 
obtain money. There, again, a very 
undue strain was put upon the London 
County Council. At this moment, of 
the whole of the sums paid to the water 
companies in the metropolitan area, 
82 per cent. was paid by the people 
living in the County Council area, the 
remaining 18 per cent. being paid by 
the people living outside that area. 
Surely that was not a fair thing—that 
on the London County Council should 
be thrown so large a proportion of the 
expenses of this body, taking in view 
how inadequate the proportion of its 
representation upon it would be. Then 
the Trust was to have no power to 
purchase without coming to Parlia- 
ment, although, if there was one thing 
all were agreed upon it was that the 
water supply of London ought not to 
remain in the hands of the companies. 
Mr. Chamberlain had said he would 
assent to purchase under the clauses of 
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the Lands Purchase Act, which added 
10 per cent. for compulsory purchase, 
but the water companies had no right to 
more than the value of their under- 
takings. When you were taking land 
compulsorily from a private individual, 
no doubt he might have some claim to 
a sentimental solatium; but, when 
the question was that of supplying 
water to a great community, the com- 
panies who had that supply in their 
hands had no claim at all to such a 
solatium. The new body was to have 
power to inquire and enter into negotia- 
tion; but past inquiries had been ex- 
haustive, and the result of all had been 
that it was desirable that these under- 
takings should be purchased and should 
be managed by a municipal authority. 
The proposals of the Bill were against all 
principle and precedent ; they were not 
expedient in the interests of water con- 
sumers ; there was no probability they 
would satisfactorily solve a_ difficult 
problem ; and he asked their Lordships 
to assist him by their votes in doing 
what they could to prevent this Bill 
becoming law. [Cheers.] 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear or 
OnsLow) could not wonder that the noble | 
Lord should have invited their Lordships 
not to give a Second Reading to this 
Bill. He, no doubt, was greatly dis-| 
appointed that a matter of this impor- 
tance should be dealt with by the present 
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Government rather than the body of 
which he was a distinguished Member, 
and which had been attempting ever | 
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diametrically opposed to those of the 
noble Lord, and the proposals which 
were contained in this Bill were very 
much those which the Moderate Party on 
the County Council had constantly urged 
that authority to adopt.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] The noble Lord continued to 
direct the destinies of the London 
County Council because the Party to 
which he belonged, availing themselves 
of a clause in the Act of 1888, had 
appointed a number of Aldermen on 
that body, for the reason that, like 
the noble Lord, they had discharged 
distinguished services to their Party, 
so that the County Council at present 
was controlled by the dead hand of 
the former Council. So long ago as 
1869 a Commission, presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond, reported that 
the future control of the water supply 
should be intrusted to a responsible 
public body, and that was followed by 
the Report of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Committee, who reported that, in the 
absence of any single municipal body to 
which these functions could be com- 
mitted, a water authority of a repre- 
sentative character should be constituted, 
and a Bill having that object introduced 
at an early date. At the time that 
Committee reported there was in exis- 
tence a municipal body, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which, though 
not popularly elected, was a representa 
tive body exercising jurisdiction over 
precisely the same area as that of the 
County Council. If the Committee had 
thought that that body could properly 
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since it came into existence to solve this control the whole area they could not 
difficult problem. Both he and the/have said there was an “absence of any 
noble Lord had the honour of belonging single municipal body.” Later on in 
to a municipal corporation which, per-| the Report of the same Committee, it 
haps, was the greatest and wielded was stated that the Water Authority 
authority over the largest area of any |“ should include elements derived from 
municipal authority in the world; and|the Corporation of London and _ the 
the noble Lord was the representative of | Metropolitan Board of Works, with a 
the Party which had been in a majority|due representation of the districts at 
and had directed the policy of the present supplied by the metropolitan 
London County Council ever since it| Water Companies which lie beyond the 
came into existence. But in the last jurisdiction of the Corporation and the 
13 months a material change had come Metropolitan Board of Works.” If he 
over the composition of that body, and, | had wanted to have a definition of the 
although the noble Lord was still the | authority which was set up in the Bill 
representative of the opinion of the of the Government he would not ask for 
majority, the majority of those who had any better words than those supplied 
been sent by the electorate to represent him by Sir William Harcourt. [* Hear, 
them on the County Council held views | hear!”] He should have imagined that 
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the County Council, after the several 
reports of these committees and com- 
missions, would have been content to go 
upon somewhat similar lines to those 
there recommended in constituting such 
authority. -But they did nothing of the 
kind. They found another clause in the 
report of Sir William Harcourt’s Com- 
mittee which was more to their taste, 
which implied, under circumstances there 
stated, that Parliament might consent 
to expropriate the Water Companies 
without compensation, and it was upon 
that basis that the County Council 
proceeded. They had brought forward 
several measures, one and all of which 
had been rejected by Parliament. What 
was the policy of the Bill now before 
their Lordships ? The noble Lord seemed 
to think that its only object was to 
enablethe Water Board,when constituted, 
to promote Bills in Parliament. That 
was only one of the many powers con- 
ferred upon the new authority. In 
the first place there was conferred 
upon it all the powers which were 
at present exercisable by the London 
County Council, which were formerly 
exercisable by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or which were exercisable by 
any of the local authorities in London ; 
and, more than that there was given to 
it a very important power, which now 
rested, unfortunately, in very feeble 
hands, and that was the power of a 
certain number of householders to make 
a representation to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the quality or 
quantity of water which was supplied to 
them. What was everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business, and it was pro- 
posed by the Bill that that power should 
be given to the representative authority 
of the metropolis, which would also be 
empowered to assist even one individual 
ratepayer or consumer in obtaining a 
determination of any question which 
might be raised that was likely to be of 
general interest to all the consumers and 
ratepayers within the area of the board. 
He should like to explain the causes 
that had led up to the attitude which 
the local authorities had assumed. 
When the County Council originally 
proposed to deal with this subject they 
did not, as might reasonably have been 
expected, invite the local authorities to 
come to an agreement before introducing 
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legislation. They thought those authori- 
ties would be quite content to receive at 
the hands of the County Council water 
for their inhabitants at such a price as 
the County Council might choose to sell 
it, but when they got into the committee- 
room they found not one single local 
authority which would consent toany such 
course. When thefirst Bill went intoCom- 
mittee they were met by the opposition of 
oneof the outside authorities—the Surrey 
County Council—and the first impulse of 
the friends of the noble Lord and the 
London County Council was not to 
consider the interests of the ratepayers 
of London, but to do something to 
secure that their Bill should pass, and 
buy off the opposition against it. So 
they made an arrangement with the 
county of Surrey that that county should 
have the use, not only of all the means 
of distribution of water, but also all the 
sources of supply which were required 
for their inhabitants within the district. 
As a member of the Surrey County 
Council, he congratulated the county on 
the excellent terms made for itself and 
the bad terms made for the London rate- 
payers. He characterised that as a dis- 
tinctly profligate proposal. A concession 
of the kind made to one local authority 
must be extended to all others, and the 
result would be that, after the people of 
London had paid an enormous sum to 
buy out the Water Companies, they would 
find themselves prohibited from increasing 
their sources of supply, and deprived of 
the source on which they at present 
relied, and thus be compelled, in addition 
to the purchase of the Water Companies, 
to go to a distant part of the country 
to bring in water to replace that of 
which they had been deprived of by 
the action of the County Council. He 
did not wonder, after these proposals 
had been offered to the outside autho- 
rities, that they would not be content 
without making an effort to obtain 
some concession of the kind before 
this Bill passed into law. But this was 
entirely a new attitude on the part of 
the local authorities round London, be- 
cause, until these profligate proposals 
were laid before them by the London 
County Council, they never con- 
templated anything of the kind. 
In 1891, when a Bill to constitute a 
Trust, somerhat similar to that now 
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proposed, was under consideration in 
another place, the learned Counsel for 
the county of Surrey asked that Surrey 
should have three representatives on 
the Trust. In the Bill it was pro- 
posed that it should have one. The 
demands of learned Counsel before 
Parliamentary Committees were not 
unlike those of Asiatic traders, who 
asked three times as much as they would 
be content to accept. The chairman of 
the Walthamstow Board said, at the 
conference, that there was a_ strong 
feeling in Essex that there should be 
direct representation on the Water 
Trust. So, until the proposals of the 
London County Council were made, it 
was agreed that the only way in which 
the subject could be dealt with was in 
the manner proposed by the Bill. Cir- 
cumstances which might arise in one or 
other of the counties might not neces- 
sarily arise in all. Some local authorities 
might be quite capable of providing 
themselves with water without inter- 
fering materially with the water supply of 
London. But these questions had never 
been considered by Parliament or the 
London County Council, and he sub- 
mitted that the clause in the Bill which 
provided that the Water Board might, 
if it thought fit, promote a Bill in Par- 
liament for varying the area of the 
Water Board—that was to say, that 
before long one or more of these autho- 
rities might be established as a separate 
authority—was one which might reason- 
ably be accepted by the local authorities 
concerned, In his opinion, it was im- 
possible for any authority other than 
Parliament, after an exhaustive Inquiry 
into the special circumstances of the 
case, to say whether it was fair and 
equitable to the rest of the partners to 
the Trust that one of them should be 
allowed to leave it. He believed the 
counties round might fairly place confi- 
dence in the justice of Parliament, and, if 
it were possible to meet their wishes, that 
they should leave the Trust and control 
their own supply, Parliament would not 
be unwilling to consent to it. As 
matters now stood, the only power 
which the local authorities round London 
had was that of opposing any Bill which 
might be promoted in Parliament detri- 
mental to their interests. But under 
this Bill the local authorities would be 
represented on the Board—nothing could 
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be done without their consent, purchase 
could not be accomplished, a new supply 
could not be brought in, or the expendi- 
ture of money undertaken without their 
voices being given a full and complete 
hearing. It was not necessary to follow 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy through 
the details of his speech, for the reason 
that, when the present Chancellor intro- 
duced this Bill a month ago, he said 
the desire of the Government was not 
to force the Bill on any unwilling 
authority, but to act as arbitrator 
between all the parties interested. Being 
a strong and powerful Government, 
they felt they were in a position to 
bring the matter to a settlement, and 
they would not lend a deaf ear to any 
representations or appeals which might 
be made to them. Without fear of con- 
tradiction, he himself would say that, 
whether they decided to pass or reject 
this Bill, the action of the Government 
had brought the matter nearer to a 
settlement that day than it had ever 
been since the days when the noble 
Duke’s Commission sat, and certainly 
nearer than it had been after the seven 
years the London County Council had 
been tinkering with the subject. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| 

Lorp ALDENHAM said, he intended 
to support the Bill as an honest attempt 
to do justice between all the parties con- 
cerned. The City of London, which he 
had the honour to represent in another 
place, had taken a great interest in this 
matter, and had done its best for many 
years to prepare the way for some such 
settlement as that proposed by the Bill. 
The Bill they introduced in 1891 was 
very much the same as this, except that 
this Bill had been improved and aug- 
mented where necessary. The City of 
London drank less water and paid more 
for it than any city in the world. It 
paid for it according to ratable value, 
but the amount of water consumed was 
small. The City of London had not the 
representation on the proposed water 
board that its ratable value and the 
amount of its contribution entitled it 
to. The Act of 1892 was brought in 
after consultation between the County 
Council and the Common Council of the 
City, and it was agreed that the City 
should have one-fifth of the representa- 
tion. It might not seem very important 
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whether they had one-eighth or one- 
sixteenth. When much of the expense 
of developing an extensive undertaking 
was paid for by the rates of the City of 
London, it ought to be sufficiently repre- 
sented to prevent too rapid a descent 
into the depths of expenditure which 
sometimes occurred to those who had to 
manage new undertakings. The pro- 
posed board would number 30, and the 
City of London thought, if it had four 
members to represent it, that would not 
be unreasonable. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said that, if 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
had a seat on the London County Coun- 
cil, he would have known that the Bill 
jointly promoted by the London County 
Council and the City authorities was an 
entirely different Bill from that of the 
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State for India in Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. As the resolution was passed 
unanimously, it must have been adopted 
with the consent, or, at all events, with 
the connivance of the noble Earl, and it 
appeared, therefore, that not even a 
member of Her Majesty’s Government 
had one single word to say in that con- 
clave of local authorities in favour of the 
proposition of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

*THe Eart or ONSLOW: If the 
noble Lord will refer to the report, I 
think he will find that the members who 
were present on behalf of the London 
County Council took no part in the pro- 
ceedings and did not vote at all. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL said that at all 
events the noble Earl did not feel him- 
self at liberty to vote against the resolu- 


ition. The noble Earl tried to get out of 


noble Lord opposite, for the very basis| the resolution by saying that the local 


and foundation of the Bill brought in 
was that within the area of the London 
County Council the City and County 
Council should be supreme. That was 
exactly what they had always contended 
for, and precisely what the Government 
would not give them. The London 
County Council had in this matter 
not shown themselves at all indisposed 
to agree with the City of London. 
They had done the best they could to 
meet their wishes. They proposed to 
give them a very large share of repre- 
sentation on the water authority for the 
County of London, and he did rather 
object to the strictures the noble Lord 
made on the expenditure of the London 
County Council. He thought the noble 
Lord might look at home, for he did not 
think that the City of London was a 
model of economical expenditure. He 
had been asked to say a few words on 
the Bill from the point of view of the 
local authorities of the county of Kent. 
Whatever intrinsic merit this Bill might 
have, it was subject to the one great 
objection that nobody wanted it. As 
his noble Friend Lord Tweedmouth had 
pointed out, the local authorities, at a 
meeting on Monday last, passed a reso- 
lution which was absolutely condemna- 
tory of this-‘Trust. He observed in the 
report of Zhe Times newspaper, that 
among those who took part in the De- 
bate, was the noble Earl, the Leader of 
the Moderate Party in the London 
County Council, and Under Secretary of 





‘authorities could contract themselves 
|out of the Bill if they chose, and conse- 


quently no great harm would be done by 
their entering into this Water Trust. 
That was, he thought, a very mild re- 
commendation, to say the least of it, of 
the Bill brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. Ifthe second resolution that was 
passed—he supposed to save the feelings 
of Her Majesty’s Government—by the 
Councillors who were present, suggesting 
that, after all, this Trust would de no 
great harm if, directly it proceeded to 
do anything important, everybody might 
contract themselves out of it, was 
strenuously objected to on behalf of 
Middlesex, and, apparently, was only 
passed after the peculiar ruling of the 
Chairman of the Surrey County Council, 
that it was impossible to meet a Govern- 
ment Bill simply with a non possumus. 
Kent was one of those counties that ap- 
parently did not express any decided 
opinion one way or the other with regard 
to the contracting out resolution being a 
sufficient safeguard to the local authori- 
ties, but that morning he had received 
from the Parliamentary solicitors of the 
Kent local authorities a letter, from 
which it would appear that Kent was in 
no way satisfied with the Government 
Bill. The letter, so far as it was 
material, was as follows :— 


“So far as the Kent authorities are con- 
cerned, one strong point is that we have an 
ample supply of water at our feet, and desire, 


therefore, to remain independent. Our motto 
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is—‘ Kent water for Kent,’ and we would fight 
strenuously against being drawn into a trust or 
combination the result of which would, sooner 
or later, ‘be Kent water for everybody except 
Kent.’ Kent and London are both agreed, and 
there would be no difficulty in severing the 
Kent Company from the other Metropolitan 
undertakings, and I hope you will be able to 
press this home.” 
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The practicability of severing the Kent 
Company from the other Water Com- 
panies had been very carefully gone into 
on more than one occasion. In 1891, 
before Sir Matthew White Ridley’s 
Committee, it was shown by engineers 
of great eminence that there was no 
practical difficulty in severing the Kent 
water supply, and in giving Kent abso- 
lute autonomy, and in 1895 the matter 
was gone into in still greater detail, and 
it was conclusively shown by an engineer 
of the greatest eminence that the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the other engineers 
in 1891 were well founded. With regard 


to the remarks as to the confiscatory 
nature of the suggestion of the London 
County Counci] for taking over the 
Water Companies, he would observe 
that the County Council of Kent was 
now promoting a Bill to buy up the 
Kent Water Company on the precise 


terms, generally known as the Plunket 
Clause, proposed by the London County 
Council. He had shown that this was 
a Bill which nobody wanted, but no 
doubt it was open to Her Majesty’s| 
Government to say that though the 
Trust did not appear to be wanted, the 
local authorities were quite wrong, and 
that if once it were constituted it 
would do good. Three functions had 
been mentioned by various speakers as 
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properly appertaining to this body. It} 
might investigate the sources of water | 
supply ; it might arrange for the control | 
of Water Companies, though it had no) 
power to do so ; and it might arrange to | 
buy up Water Companies, though it had | 
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demanded was autonomy. They did 


not want a big central control over all 
the Water Companies. In each district 
they wanted to control their own water 
supply. As to the third point, the at- 
titude that had been taken up by the 
Government, by insisting on Lands 
Clauses terms being applied to the Lon- 
don Water Companies, made it abso- 
lutely impossible that there should be 
any purchases of the Water Companies 
during the term of office of the Govern- 
ment while they remained in the same 
mind. He saw four noble Earls opposite, 
members of the London County Council, 
and he asked them whether they believed 
there were six members of that Council 
who agreed with the Government policy 
of buying up the water companies under 
the Lands Clauses Act? Those four 
noble Earls were absolutely silent. 
He thought they might take it that 
the London County Council was almost 
unanimous in saying that it would 
never do for the ratepayers to buy up 
these companies under such conditions. 
On the 11thof December last,a report was 
brought up by the then Moderate Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Cominittee of 
the London County Council, in which it 
was stated that it would be very wrong, 
in the interests of the ratepayers, to buy 
up the Water Companies even under 
better terms than those conceded by the 
Lands Clauses Act, and that report 
quoted with approval certain conclusions 
arrived at by Lord Farrer and others as to 
the monstrous injustice to the ratepayers 
that would result if the Lands Clauses 
Act was put into operation. They were 
told there was a great and important 
precedent for buying up these Water 
Companies under the Lands Clauses 
Act. They were told that Birmingham 
had done so. He used to think that the 
apotheosis of Birmingham had gone 
rather far. He used to think it went 


no power to carry that purchase through. | rather far when they were told by the 
With regard to the investigation of the | Conservative Party that because London 
sources of water supply, it appeared to | Was ten times as large as Birmingham, 
him that the noble Lord who opened the | therefore it should be separated into ten 
Debate showed conclusively that it was municipalities of the size of Birming- 


being done, and done to the satisfaction | 
of everybody, by the London County | 
Council. With regard to the second | 
point, which the President of the Local | 
Government Board suggested might be | 
the chief function of this water body, 
what the local authorities wanted and | 
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ham. But his views on this point had 
lately undergone a great change. He 
was quite prepared himself now to join 
in this apotheosis of Birmingham on 
account of the statesmanlike stand the 
town had taken up with regard to the 
Education Bill of the Government. 
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[Ministerial laughter.| He did not sug- Water Companies was small as compared 
gest that what was good enough for Bir-| with the area of the county, but it 
mingham might not be good enough for was important in population, and the 
London, but he did suggest that the prece-| whole of the water authorities in 
dent of Birmingham in this matter did| that area were unanimous on two 
not apply to London. It was conceiv-| points—they wished to have control of 
able, though. very unlikely, that there| their own sources of supply, and to have 
might be cases in which, if they went to statutory power to withdraw from the 
arbitration under the Lands Clauses Act Trust if they wished to do so. The 
the arbitration would be unduly favour- noble Lord referred to a certain meeting 
able to the buyer. But everybody who of authorities in London a few days 
had looked into the matter had come to|ago. But that meeting was an informal 
the conclusion that if the London Water | one, and had no legal position, though 
. Companies were bought up under the no doubt it embraced considerable repre- 
Lands Clauses Act a great deal more than | sentation, and showed the opinion of a 
their value would have to be given to certain number of the counties on the 
them. The London Water Companies, matter. The noble Lord said the whole 
were in a peculiar position. They had | of those authorities were opposed to the 
to fulfil certain statutory obligations, | Bill of the Government, but he omitted 
and in order to fulfil those obligations to notice two qualifying words in the 
they must, within the near future, incur first resolution, the words, ‘‘as pro- 
very large expenditure. The London posed,’’ and it was only in consequence 
County Council suggested that the arbi-| of the insertion of those words that the 
trator should consider those future obli- | resolution was passed unanimously at the 
gations as well as the present position and | meeting. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| The second 
power of the companies. Her Majesty’s| resolution was a very different one, and 
Government had taken up a different| it asked for what the county of Surrey 


position to that which was assumed by | 
the Committee of the House of Commons | 


that considered the question of the pur- | 
chase of the Water Companies last year 
—they had taken up the position that 
they would not listen to any suggestion 


outside the Lands Clauses Act. Under 
those circumstances he thought it was a 
waste of time to go on with the Bill, 
because it was perfectly evident that, 
rightly or wrongly, the ratepayers would 
not have the Water Companies at the 
price asked for them. That was clear 
from the Moderate, as well as the Pro- 
gressive point of view. He therefore 
asked their Lordships to reject the Bill, 
which was not wanted by anyone, and 
that if passed would do nothing but 
foster strife and dissension. _[ Cheers. 
*Lorp ASHCOMBE said the noble 
Lord who had just addressed their Lord- 
ships forgot that he was a member of the 
Surrey County Council as well as of the 
London County Council. Though he 
was not one who helped to make the 
agreement referred to between the Surrey 
County Council and the London County 
Council, yet he emphatically denied that 
it was a profligate agreement. He be- 
lieved it was a fair agreement, and the 
Surrey Council regretted that it was 
lost. The area supplied by the London 





proposed, 
Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : 
carried ? 

*Lorp ASHCOMBE : The first resolu- 
tion was carried. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : But the 
second one. 

*Lorp ASHCOMBE said the second 
resolution was not carried. [Opposition 
cries of ‘‘hear, hear!’’| The position 
which the County Council of Surrey 
took up was quite clear—they wanted 
statutory power to withdraw from the 
Trust if they wished to do so in case cir- 
cumstances arose, for instance, which 
might be disadvantageous to the county, 
and they felt that one vote on the Trust 
would not give sufficient power to enable 
them to withdraw. At present he could 
not support the Bill. He should not 
vote, however, in the hope that in Com- 
mittee opportunity would be given for 
making some arrangement which would 
be satisfactory to the county of Surrey. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, it 
was apparent from the speeches made 
that certain noble Lords opposite pre- 
ferred that the London County Council 
should be the authority to deal with this 
question. Buta large proportion of the 
Council objected to that view, and he 
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believed that if the votes of the Alder- 
men were eliminated, it would be found 
that there was a majority of the elected 
members of the London County Council 
who objected to have the duties in ques- 
tion imposed upon them. Surely there 
were strong grounds why the Council 
should not be placed in this position— 
one of an exceedingly difficult cha- 
racter, and one which would place them 
in a very difficult position with regard 
to the raising and security of the capital 
which would become necessary. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] He would ask their Lord- 
ships, and especially the noble Lords 
who were members of the London 
County Council, to consider in what an 
unpleasant and difficult position that 
body might be placed if the duties in 
question were imposed upon them. For 
instance, in the event of a time of 
scarcity such as they had last year, what 
would be the duty of the London County 
Council? Would they supply the in- 
habitants of the administrative County 
of London first, and distribute the resi- 
due to those in the outside areas, or 
would they fulfil their contract with the 
people in the outside areas, and supply 
them first, and give the residue to the 
inhabitants of London? The noble 
Lord opposite would have no constitu- 
ents to meet in a case of that kind. In 
case of any great scarcity of water he 
should be sorry to meet his constituents, 
who would infallibly be very dirty— 
[laughter |—for the lack of means to wash 
themselves, and would be suffering from 
all the irritation and annoyance felt by 
the head of a household suddenly de- 
prived of one of the first necessaries of 
life. For these and many other reasons 
the London County Council was not a 
fit body to have this enormous duty 
imposed upon it. The noble Lord had 
told the House that there were only two 
instances in Great Britain where Water 
Trusts had been instituted. But there 
was not a single instance in Great 
Britain which could in any sense be 
compared in magnitude to the case of 
the Metropolis. [Cheers.| The case of 
London was unique, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. A Statutory Board, 
such as was contemplated in the Bill, 
would be a body admirably capable of 
dealing with the many and complex 
questions which would come before it— 
questions of the quality and quantity of 
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the water, and as to the sources of addi- 
tional supply which would be required in 
the future. At present the quality of 
the water was, no doubt, excellent, but 
it was derived from a polluted source, 
and if the care which was exercised to 
make it pure were relaxed at any time, 
the first intimation of the fact would 
probably be a great epidemic in London. 
A strong and powerful Board, represent- 
ing all interests, and especially created 
for dealing with these questions would 
have a power infinitely superior to any 
which could be possessed by the London 
County Council ; and, no doubt, being 
created by Parliament, it would receive 
from Parliament legislative force for all 
its just and legitimate provisions. He 
earnestly hoped that the Bill would be 
read a Second time, and would become 
law as soon as possible ; and he appealed 
to noble Lords opposite, and through 
them to those elsewhere by whom their 
opinions were shared, not to delay the 
passage of this Measure. Delay might 
be dangerous ; and the sooner the great 
question of the future water supply was 
thoroughly investigated and decided, 
and, if necessary, a suitable area was 
reserved by purchase or right of pre- 
emption, the better it would be for the 
interests of London. 

Lorp WELBY said that the question 
of the supply of water to London was so 
important that he should be most un- 
willing to offer any opposition to the 
Measure if he could persuade himself 
that its provisions were satisfactory. 
But after carefully listening to the 
speech of the noble Lord who introduced 
the Bill, and after considering the pro- 
visions of the Bill itself, he could not so 
persuade himself. The Bill was satis- 
factory neither in its provisions nor in 
its omissions. His first objection was 
that it reduced the County Councils, 
from whom the new water body would 
be chosen to the position of mere pay- 
masters. As he read Clause 5, it sub- 
jected the County Councils to the neces- 
sity of paying whatever expenses the 
water body might choose to incur. That 
was unsound finance. The body which 
incurred the expenditure ought also to 
be responsible for the ways and means 
by which the expenditure was to be de- 
frayed. Otherwise it was subject to 
the great temptation of obtaining popu- 
larity by free expenditure, leaving it to 
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increased burdens. It might be said 
that the Bill in its present form was pro- 
visional, The well-intentioned promises 
of Governments were not always ful- 
filled, and very often supplementary pro- 
visions were forgotten, or no time could 
be found for them. Therefore, the | 
Measure must {be criticised as it stood. 
And even if a supplementary Bill were 
introduced to give rating powers to the 
Water Trust that would only be the 
substitution of one evil for another. 
creation of a new and _ independent 


authority was an evil in itself, unless it | 


could not possibly be avoided. Nobody 
who was a member of the London County 
Council could have failed last year to 
realise most vividly what a water famine 
meant. The condition of East London 
had proved to everyone the dangers 
which were ahead, and which were in- 
creasing every day. The first and indis- 
pensable cundition which the County 
Council, the Government, and Parlia- 


ment all ought to have in mind was the | 
immediate acquisition of a new source of | 


water supply, to remove in a great mea- 
sure the threatened dangers. The County 
Council had been pressing its engineers, 
and had arrived at results which would 
remove the natural apprehensions now 
existing. 
created, a long and indefinite delay must 
be looked for. Every 
ought to be subordinated to the solution 
of this urgent question; and what were 
the prospects of a solution if the Bill 
passed? Already it was known that 
there would be great difficulties in the 
construction of the new body, even when 
Parliament had sanctioned its creation. 
Further, the Moderate Party in the 
County Council, which in general agreed 
with Her Majesty's Government, had 
urged delay. The Motion which the 
noble Earl had proposed in the County 


Council would postpone further con- | 
sideration of the subject until the new | 


body was created and in a position to 
set to work. He thought that such 
postponement would be most dangerous. | 
The true policy was to urge on as rapidly 
as possible the acquisition of new and | 
sufficient sources of water supply for | 
London ; and further, to intrust the 
control of the supply hereafter to a body 
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the unfortunate authority which levied | 
the rates to bear the unpopularity of the | 


The | 


But if the new body were | 
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which would be so constituted as to re- 
present all the interests concerned, and 
at the same time be subject to the reason- 
‘able check of the body which would have 
| to impose the rates. 
Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: 
From the course which this Debate has 
taken, I need not make much demand 
on your Lordships’ attention. It is 
well that we should clearly understand 
| what issue is involved in the question 
|of the Second Reading of this Bill. 
There may be some Members of this 
House who think that there should be 
no legislative steps taken, and that the 
Water Companies should continue still 
|as trading companies to supply water to 
‘this great Metropolitan community. 
And J gather that there are some of 
those bodies, which we have termed 
** outside areas,’’ who do wish still to 
remain subject to the trading supply de- 
rived from the Water Companies. That 
was not the view of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in considering this subject and 
in introducing this Bill. Nor is that 
the view of my noble Friend opposite. 
I am sure that he and those whom he 
represents would be the last to say that 
they wish the trading supply now 
afforded by the eight companies to con- 
tinue in the same position as at present. 
I will not trouble your Lordships with 
arguing that point. We understood 
that there was a great consensus of 
opinion in favour of some legislative 
alteration of the present condition of 
things. We gathered that from many 
sources—from Reports made by Royal 
Commissions and by Committees of Par- 
liament, and, as far as we knew, from 
public opinion. We gathered, too, that 
the example set by the great municipal 
/communities in this country of taking 
| possession of the water supply would be 
‘one that it would be well to follow, as 
far as possible, in the Metropolis. And 
/when we look to the fact that members 
of the same community are now receiv- 
ing their necessary supply of water from 
eight different companies ; that these 
companies charge different prices ; that 
there is as great a difference as 30 or 40 
per cent. between the terms on which 
water is supplied by the different com- 
panies ; and that the difference between 
|the height of pressure of the different 
supplies is as great, it must seem evident 
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that some legislation is necessary to pro- 
vide a central body by which water shall 
be supplied to the same community under 
similar conditions, and the contest be- 
tween those different interests shall be 
brought toa close. What is the issue 
raised, in what I must describe as his 
very able and moderate speech, by my 
noble Friend, Lord Tweedmouth, who 
speaks for a portion of the London 
County Council and for the noble Lords 
opposite ? Let us strip his proposition 
of all matters of detail and look at the 
principle of it. It is that the London 
County Council shall take possession of 
the present water supply of London, and 
that they shall be made absolute masters 
of it. Is that a proposition that can be 
for one moment maintained? Remem- 


ber, it means that the London County | 


Council shall exercise all powers over the 
water supply of 1,200,000 people who 
are not represented on that body. 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I beg my | 


noble Friend’s pardon. But he will re- 
member that on the former occasion I 
distinctly stated that I thought a Statu- 
tory Committee of the London County 
Council, which would include representa- 
tives of the outside areas, and be re- 
sponsible to the London County Council, 
was the proper body to deal with the 
matter. 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: I 
was about to mention that fact. 
noble Friend would give a Statutory 
Committee, but it would be a Committee 
of the London County Council. What 
does that mean? It means that the 
Statutory Committee could report or 
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water supply of London and the sur- 
rounding areas, the water consumers and 
ratepayers interested shall have a voice 
in the matter—| Ministerial cheers|—and 
I am happy to think that we have had 
of late distinct proof that those on behalf 
of whom my noble Friend has in one 
sense a perfect right to speak share the 
views of the Government. The Transfer 
Bill, which was lately introduced in the 
House of Commons, proposed to give to 
the London County Council what my 
noble Friend has asked for it to-night— 
full control over the water supply of the 
areas outside London. Of the 63 Mem- 





My | 


| bers for London, there were only seven, 
| including the Tellers, who, when the Bill 
|was submitted to the House of Com- 
mons, voted that the London County 
Council should have this arbitrary 
'power. All the others may be taken as 
| having voted for the alternative pro- 
posal of the Government, which is em- 
bodied in this Bill ; and therefore I say 
'that this Bill, which proposes to give 
| some representation on the central board 
|to the outside areas affected by the 
| central board, is one that appeals to the 
| sense of justice of the representatives of 
|London. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| My noble 
| Friend also says : ‘‘ Look at the example 
of other great municipal towns.’’ He 
says it has been established by example 
that all municipalities should take pos- 
session of its own water. I admit it ; 
and if London was only claiming to take 
possession of her own water, this Bill 
would not have been introduced. The 
objection is not that London proposes to 
| take possession of its own water, but 











make recommendations to the London | that it proposes to take water which 
County Council, but could effect nothing | belongs to outside areas. [Ministerial 
themselves. The answer ‘‘yes’”’ or | cheers.| I admit there are outside areas 
‘“no’’ to their proposals would be given| in connection with some of our great 
by the London County Council. In} municipal communities in the provinces ; 
other words, the determination of every but they are small in comparison with 
matter would lie with a body which/ the governing central bodies. Can my 
would in no wise be representative of noble Friend find me an instance of 
1,250,000 of the people affected. I ask 1,250,000 water consumers governed by 





my noble Friend whether he can for one 
moment maintain that a proposition that 
a body shall have control over the interests 
of 1,250,000 of people who are to be with- 
out representation on that body, is a 
proposition in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Liberal Party? That, 
however, is not the view of the Govern- 
ment. They think that if there is to be 
a public body which is to control the 
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|a@ body on which they are not repre- 
| sented 1 [Ministerial cheers.| If there 
is a central body of several hundreds of 
| thousands of persons, and an outside 
area of a few thousands, you may well 
say that the outside area cannot form a 
governing body for itself, and that, as a 
matter of convenience, power over the 
outside area should be given to the cen- 
tral authority. But it is not a case of 
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that kind that we have to deal with. 
Here we have 1,250,000 people living in 
well-defined areas and willing to take 
upon themselves the burden of the 
government of their own water supplies ; 
and we say it is well that some provision 
should be made for the representation on 
the central board of those outside areas, 
that their existence should not be 
ignored, and that their interests should 
not be placed entirely in the hands of 
the London County Council, a body on 
which they have no representation. It 
has been said by my noble Friend that 
those outside areas do not want the Bill. 
But why? Because they do not want 
to be in touch in any way with the 
London County Council. They object 
to any alliance with the London County 
Council, and they ask either that matters 
should be allowed to remain as they are 
—which I presume the House cannot 
agree to—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—or to give 
them separate autonomous existence. 
For my part, if I could give these well- 
defined outside areas separate autono- 
mous existence, I would do so. But it 
cannot be done. That is a matter of 
insuperable difficulty. If it can be 
shown that these outside areas can take 
their own water supply and have appor- 
tioned to them the water they ought to 
have, not only to-day but for their fur- 
ther wants, I will undertake to intro- 
duce a clause into this Bill giving them 
greater facilities than they possess, as 
the Bill is drawn, to make application 
to be discharged from the Water Trust. 
But at present it is impossible that we 
can let them go. Remember that these 
eight Water Companies are not each 
supplying a separate and distinct area. 
If they were we should have no difficulty 
in the matter. We could say to each 
area: ‘‘Go and manage your own water 
supply.’’ But we have to deal not only 
with different areas, but with different 
Water Companies. We cannot, by a 
clause of this Bill, dissect the water 
supply and apportion its share to each 
of the different bodies. There must be 
full consideration given to the rights of 
the different companies, and above all 
there must be full consideration given to 
the interests of the water consumers, 
not only as regards the supply they want 
to-day, but the supply they may require 
in the future. It is impossible to deal 
with those matters in a public Bill. I 
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say at once that if we thought we could 
we should have done so; but after the 
fullest consideration with those who are 
best able to advise us—and all Govern- 
ments have, as is known, their advisers 
in these matters—we came to the con- 
clusion that this is a matter for legisla- 
tion in a private Bill after full inquiry 
into the different interests involved. 
Therefore, what the House has to-night 
to decide, is this one single issue—Shall 
the water supply be given over to the 
control of the County Council, or to the 
body composed of representatives of the 
London County Council and of the 
affected areas outside? Several matters 
of detail were referred to in the course 
of the Debate. Complaint has been 
made of the representation on the Water 
Trust of the Conservators of the Thames 
and the Conservators of the Lea. On 
the other hand, it is thought that the 
Conservators of the Thames, represent- 
ing, as they do, great public interests, 
should be able to say how much water 
should be taken from the Thames. That 
is not a question for discussion on the 
Motion for the Second Reading. On 
the question of the London County 
Council taking sole charge, I do not 
enter into the question of arbitration at 
all; it does not arise to-night, and I 
have heard little of it. Ido not ap- 
preciate the statement that there has 
been a positive assertion on behalf of the 
Government as to what the basis of 
arbitration should be. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL : Our Transfer 
Bills in the House of Commons were 
absolutely negatived unless we would 
agree that the Lands Clauses should be 
put in ; that was made an absolute sine 
qué non by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: 
What Arbitration Clauses should go in 
must be a question to be discussed after- 
wards. It is desired by all that the 
Water Companies should receive full 
and fair value for their property. I do 
not suggest that there is going to be an 
attempt at confiscation. There is 
nothing unmeritorious in the holding of 
this property ; the most ardent muni- 
cipalist will not say that in the provision 
and possession of a water supply there is 
anything disgraceful or that ought to be 
penalised. Let us find out what is the 
fair value, whatever may be the means 
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of arriving at it. I understand the Op- 
position are willing it should be arrived 
at ; and that is the view of the Govern- 
ment. When we ask for a decision on 
the main issue I hope it will not be sup- 
posed that an attack is being made on 
the London County Council, or upon 
the majority of its members. Whatever 
may be the constitution of that majority, 
there is no one who will not feel that 
expression ought to be given to the 
fullest appreciation of the great labour 
brought to bear on public questions by 
the London County Council. But what 
is felt by people in the outside areas and 
by many of the residents in London, is 
that the London County Council has 
now more work to do than its members 
ought to be called upon to discharge. 
The evidence given on the Transfer Bills 
of last year goes to show that there is 
no municipality which performs one- 
tenth of the work ; and those who are 
interested in this question as consumers 
naturally ask—‘‘Can the duties now 
performed by the eight boards of directors 
be as well performed by the London 
County Council?’’ Recollect how the 
members are selected, in some instances 
I fear from political motives, and cer- 
tainly not on account of their fitness to 
direct a great water supply. Their 
official existence may be terminated in 
three years, and they may be succeeded 
by new men having none of the experi- 
ence that has been gained by their pre- 
decessors. To this body, untrained for 
this purpose, you are asked to hand over 
these multifarious duties now discharged 
by these eight boards of directors. I 
am not making any suggestion of general 
incompetence ; but the House ought to 
pause before adding to the great burden 
of the duties now discharged by them. 
[ am encouraged in urging this point by 
the acquiescence of the noble Earl oppo- 
site, than whom no one has had a more 
varied experience of public duty, and 
no one knows better the burden of the 
work of the London County Council. 
In making his annual address to the Lon- 
don County Council in May 1890, he 
said :— 
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‘Then there is another question of policy to 
mention, that of the division of labour between 
ourselves and districts. If the Council is going 
to undertake London wholesale and retail, I do 
not doubt that it can obtain for itself a very 
considerable increment both of powers and 
responsibilities, more especially of powers and 
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responsibilities which involve expenditure. I 
do not believe that is the duty of the Council ; 
T do not believe that these are functions which 
our Council is adequately able to discharge. My 
recommendation on this head will be summed 
up in these words—Don’t break the back of the 
Council; the back of the Council has quite 
enough to bear already. Numbers of our friends 
are coming with full hands to add daily to that 
burden, and I hope the Council will first test its 
strength of endurance under its present load 
before undertaking any of those smaller and 
more complicated duties which some of us seem 
so eager to insist upon.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the noble Earl 
telt it his duty to urge that the back of 
the Council should not be broken by the 
assumption of smaller duties, how much 
more should he guard against its being 
broken by having placed upon it the 
duty of managing the affairs of eight 
water companies, and that without any 
experience of the business. I am _ hope- 
ful that your Lordships will read the 
Bill a Second time. [Opposition laugh- 
ter.| When it comes into Committee I 
hope the invitation I gave to noble Lords 
on the First Reading will be accepted, 
and that we shall set to work to see 
whether the Bill can be brought into a 
shape to meet their wishes consistently 
with carrying out our view, which is, 
standing apart from all contention, to 
endeavour to bring about an arrange- 
ment which shall be satisfactory to all 
parties. [Cheers. | 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I quite 
agree with the expression of humble and 
sincere faith with which the noble Lord 
closed his speech—that it is not improb- 
able your Lordships may give a Second 
Reading to this Bill. In view of the 
voting power behind the noble Lord and 
the Unionist Party, I believe that no 
arguments we may use would have the 
slightest effect on those impregnable 
ranks. [Laughter and cheers.| But 
that does not diminish our objections to 
the Bill. I was a little struck by the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy. 
A stranger coming into the House might 
have imagined not that the noble Lord 
was in charge of this Bill, but that he 
was objecting, ‘‘ wholesale and _retail,’’ 
to quote one of my own expressions, to 
the Bill introduced by my noble Friend 
his predecessor in office. The noble and 
learned Lord has been arguing, not in 
defence of his own Bill, but against, as 
he imagined, the provisions of the Bill 
introduced by my noble Friend. He 
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said that the London County Council 
proposed, in defiance of all precedent, to 
take over an area very much larger than 
their own, and to rule it without repre- 
sentation from the outside. That is un- 
intentional but a complete misrepresenta- 
tion of the attitude of the London 
County Council. What the County 
Council proposed was this—that, like all 
other large towns, it should have the 
control of its own water supply ; but 
with regard to the outside areas it was 
proposed to give them autonomy, if they 
demanded it, or, if they preferred it, 
full representation on the Statutory Com- 
mittee they suggested. The noble Lord 
turned away from that suggestion with 
a dramatic gesture of disgust ; but at 
the same time I think it was not an unfair 
proposition. As a matter of fact, the 
county of Surrey, of which we have had 
such ample and such contradictory re- 
presentation to-night, was in perfect 
agreement with the London County 
Council in this matter. A good deal 
has been said about there being too 
much to do in the London County Coun- 
cil already. A quotation has been read 
from a speech of mine; and I should 
like to remind the noble Lord of the 
circumstances under which those re- 
marks were uttered. My fear was that, 
while the County Council was. still 
engaged in the work of organising itself, 
some of its too ardent members would 
endeavour to put upon it duties which, 
in my opinion, are rightly devolved upon 
the Vestries. It was to that, and to 
that alone that my argument was 
directed, as the noble Lord will see from 
the context. As I have always been a 
believer in the unity of London, the 
noble Lord cannot for a moment suppose 
that I should have objected to the 
London County Council undertaking for 
united London that control of water 
supply {which is not deemed too much 
for any municipality in the country. 
There are other duties looming before 
the London County Council which they 
are not seeking for themselves, but which 
are to be imposed upon them by the 
Government—| ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—they 
are, if I understand the somewhat murky 
Bill which is before the other House, to 
control the education of London. It is 
possible those duties may break their 
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back— ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—but I have no 
apprehension of any such result from its 
control of the water question. What 
are to be the duties of the new board 
under which it is supposed the London 
County Council will break down? But 
the noble Lord introduced them in glow- 
ing terms in his speech in bringing in 
the Bill. He said, ‘‘ The powers we are 
going to intrust them with are great,’’ 
and proceeded to say they were ‘‘ to 
meet and deliberate.’’ I could find 
nothing else in their powers. The noble 
Earl opposite has added to the powers 
of meeting and deliberation the power 
to support any village Hampden who 
might take action against the Water 
Companies. But the really important 
duties which they might possess, and 
which are possessed by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board at this moment, the 
Government have carefully abstained 
from handing over to them. I say, 
then, that your board, in reality has 
nothing to do, and if you are keeping 
the London County Council from the 
exercise of these functions for fear of 
overloading them in the discharge of 
their duties, you are deterred by a 
mere phantasm. But the next question 
that arises is: Who wants this board, 
and who wants your Bill? We hada 
meeting of the united counties yester- 
day. I think everybody except the 
London County Council itself and the 
City were adequately represented at that 
conference. The noble Lord, my neigh- 
bour in Surrey, who gave such a contra- 
dictory view of the county to that of the 
noble Lord who lives nearer Guildford, 
said it was not a legal body. No one 
said it was a legal body. But it was a 
body brought ad hoc for that very pur- 
pose from the very places you are pro- 
posing to control and affect, and I can- 
not conceive a more powerful or more 
representative body. You have heard 
more than once the resolution they came 
to. We can only judge from the facts. 
We are not in the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, and can only judge from the 
facts, which are that the counties unani- 
mously repudiated the Bill, and declined 
to have anything to do with the Bill. 
The Chairman said, in tones of despon- 
dency, that they could not meet the Bill 
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of the Government with a non possumus ; 
he should not be surprised if they met 
any Bills of the late Government with 
a non possumus ; they consented toa 
compromise, and as a second resolution 
it was decided that any county would 
join the authority on condition that it 
had equal power to withdraw. That is 
something like the old Liberum veto of 
the old kingdom of Poland. Ido not 
think it would have produced much har- 
mony or power in the body. But it is 
a symptom of the feeling with which the 
outside areas, which the noble Lord says 
are afraid of being oppressed by the 
County Council, regard the Bill of the 
Government. No one wants your Bill. 
The County Council do not want it ; 
outside councils do not want it ; the City 
of London has not moved—because I 
did not understand that Lord Alden- 
ham, whom we were glad to hear for the 
first time, spoke on behalf of the City. 
I doubt whether he spoke on behalf of 
Hertfordshire. Does Hertfordshire want 
it? One would have thought that one 
of the three principal champions in oppo- 
sition to the Bill would have been found 
in the present Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister must know that in Hertford- 
shire there was the strongest objection 
to being brought under the Bill. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER (Tue Mar. 
QUEss OF Satissury): I am sure Hert- 
fordshire does not wish to be brought 
under the London County Council. 

Tue Eart oF ROSEBERY : That is 
not the point. The noble Lord rather 
argued against the machinery of the Bill 
introduced by my noble Friend. Hert- 
fordshire and Ware have a_ water 
authority of their own, and are perfectly 
satisfied with their own water supply, 
and do not wish to be brought into this 
unholy alliance. That fact, one would 
have thought, would have made the 
Prime Minister a champion against the 
Bill. The borough of Croydon was bit- 
terly hostile to the Bill. I suppose the 


noble Marquess will say Croydon does 
not wish to be brought under the London 
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County Council. Last of all, there is a 
principal Secretary of State who, in a 
Report made not more than four or five 
years ago, condemned by anticipation 
the very proposal which he will be com- 
pelled to champion in the House of Com- 
mons. So I say, nobody wants your 
Bill. You do not want it yourselves. 
[Laughter.| If you wanted it yourselves 
you would give the powers you your- 
selves enjoy to the Local Government 
Board, powers of an extensive kind of 
testing the quality of London water, 
and which also enabled the Local Gov- 
ernment Board to check and regulate the 
tariff and quality of the water supplied 
by those companies. Where does the 
interest of the consumer come in this 
Bill? You have everybody against you. 
But I am forgetting there is some one 
in your favour—the noble Viscount the 
former Secretary for the Colonies. 

Viscount KNUTSFORD :* I said 
that as we were to be bought out I 
would prefer this Bill to the London 
County Council. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I cannot 
procure for the Government the suffrage 
even of the noble Viscount. He takes 
a negative attitude. Ido not believe a 
more wanton Bill than this was ever in- 
troduced. I do not believe there ever 
was a Bill which, in spite of the great 
majority of the Government, has less 
chance of passing into law than this 
Bill. The noble Lord who introduced 
it made an appeal to the effect that in 
the House of Commons the majority of 
the London Members were in its favour. 
I am aware that the majority of the 
London Members are in favour of any- 
thing proposed by the present Govern- 
ment. But the noble Lord forgot the 
fact that the Government of which he 
is a Member offered, on condition that 
the Lands Clauses Act were put in, to 
support this Bill themselves. So it can- 
not be said with regard to the popular 
suffrage in the House of Commons, that 
the noble Lord derives any great power 
from that. 
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Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: 
That was not quite the offer made. The 
noble Earl refers to the offer of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY : No; of 
Mr. Chaplin. 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: I 
thought the noble Earl was referring to 
something in the House. It was coupled 
with the condition that, if the Bill 
passed, and the Government Bill should 
pass too, the powers given under the 
Transfer Bill should be transferred to 
the Water Trust created by this Bill. 
That was the offer made by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : What took 
place was that Mr. Chaplin informed the 
gentlemen with whom I generally act on 
the Council that he would not go into 
any negotiations whatever unless as a 
condition precedent the Lands Clauses 
Act were accepted as the basis of pur- 
chase. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
somewhat embarrassed by being made a 
party to a triangular duel. [LZaughter. | 
My statement is not affected by what has 
just been said, because, subject to that 
condition, the Government were pre- 
pared to support the London County 
Council Bill. I should have been glad 
if, instead of devoting so much atten- 
tion to the machinery of the Bill, my 
noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy had devoted more attention to 
his own. I want to know whether, 
with the enormous proportion of popu- 
lation and rating power which the Lon- 
don County Council possesses, they are 
only to have a majority of one on the 
Commission. That is a point to which 
he devoted insufficient attention. It is 
a principle not absent from the legislation 
of the present Government that payment 
and representation are to some extent to 
be divorced. I think the principle of 
representation and taxation has been 
most unaccountably neglected by the 
Government on this occasion. I think 
the people of London, whether their re- 
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presentatives vote with the Government 
or not in support of the Bill, have reason 
to complain that their interests are to be 
so completely passed over in the adjust- 
ment of that power. I do not know if 
that is one of the points which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy is willing to 
make an open one in Committee, but at 
any rate it is one that deserves his 
earnest attention, because without it his 
Bill is in some sense a reproach to that 
great area of London, and to that Coun- 
cil on which he has passed not unmerited 
eulogy. I do not know that there is 
much more to be said about this Bill, 
because, as a matter of fact, there is 
little in it, and the objections have been 
so fully stated by all the bodies affected 
that there is little for any objector to 
say. But there is one principle which 
I have already observed in the legisla- 
tion of Conservative Governments—of 
constituting an apparently representa- 
tive authority, and then, when it is con- 
stituted, running away from it and being 
afraid to give it any power. This is not 
a directly representative body. We do 
not admire its construction. But it is 
held up asa representative body, and, 
as in the case of the London County 
Council, the Government runs from it 
when they have constructed it. Why 
will the Government not trust their own 
County Council? Why, if willing to 
take 16 members from a hard-worked 
body and put them on a Statutory Com- 
mittee, will they not open their mouth a 
little wider and give the power to the 
Statutory Committee recommended by 
the Council? Why is it they fail to 
give their water authority—which, if it 
affects the matter at all, will delay the 
settlement of the question—any powers ? 
These are questions people are asking 
outside. I am well aware that they will 
not receive an extensive echo or cordial 
reception in this House, but they are 
questions the Government will have to 
face, if really anxious—as they say they 
are—to settle this question on a perma- 
nent and satisfactory basis. [Cheers | 
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On the Question whether “now” 
shall stand part of the Motion, the 
House divided :— 
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Resolved in the affirmative. Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Com 
mittee of the Whole House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made ; to be printed; and to be 
considered on Thursday next.—(No. 75.) 


House Adjourned at Ten minutes 
past Seven o’clock till To-morrow, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 30th April 1896. 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [1.t.] 
Read the Third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL 
(BY ORDER). 

Ordered, That the Order [6th March] 
that all Petitions against the Bill pre- 
sented Seven clear days before the 
meeting of the Committee be referred to 
the Committee; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
counsel, or agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and counsel heard in support of the 
Bill, be suspended in the case of the 
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Petition of Arthur Mussen and Robert 
Cooper Parke against the Belfast Cor- 
poration Bill, and that the said Petition 
be referred to the Select Committee on 
the said Bill, and that the Petitioners 
may be heard by themselves, their counsel, 
or agents, and witnesses, against the said 
Bill.—( Mr. Know). 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL (BY ORDER). 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to whom the Bill is re- 
ferred, to take the evidence of farmers 
and traders, if tendered, upon the tolls, 
rates, and charges which Clause 5 of the 
Bill proposes to authorise the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
to demand and take for the conveyance 
of passengers, parcels, and merchandise 
over the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the 
Bill presented Three clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be referred 
to the Committee; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
counsel, or agents, be heard against the 
Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records.—( Vr. Herbert Lewis.) 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Paper [presented 29th April} to be 
printed.—| No. 158.] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, ete. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{ No. 159.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed.—[ No. 159.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[ Bill 204.} 
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QUESTIONS. 


DEATH OF McDONALD AT CHIMOIO. 

*Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether it has 
been brought to his attention, officially 
or otherwise, that upon the 8th or 10th 
November, 1894, a _ British citizen 
named McDonald, who was employed as 
a foreman on the Beira Railway, at a 
place called Villa Beretto, about one and 
a half miles from the then terminus at 
Chimoio, in Portuguese territory, was 
shot by a Portuguese Commandant 
named Vascongellos, and died shortly 
after ; whether he is aware that the cir- 
cumstances of the tragedy have aroused 
considerable indignation in South 
Africa ; whether any steps have been 
taken by the Portuguese authorities to 
bring the Commandant to trial, and 
with what result; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have been informed that 
the deceased left a widow and two 
children, now in a destitute condition ; 
and whether any efforts have been 
made, or will be made, on their behalf to 
obtain from the Portuguese Government 
compensation for the outrage ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Yes, Sir; the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been officially 
called to the death of McDonald under 
the circumstances mentioned. The trial 
\of Vasconcellos took place at Beira in 
July last, and the finding of the Judge was 
that he had acted in self-defence. The 
prosecutor appealed to Lisbon, for which 
place Vasconcellos left soon after. Her 
Majesty’s Minister has been promised 
that a report will shortly be furnished 
to him as to the present position of the 
appeal proceedings. We have heard 
that McDonald left a widow and family, 
but we have no information as to their 
|condition. Pending the result of the 
| appeal case it would be premature to 
| speak of compensation. 
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TELEGRAMS (ENGLAND AND SPAIN.) 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
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| MAIL SERVICE (IRELAND). 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 


terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to| behalf of the hon. Member for West 


the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, seeing that 


the telegraph rate from England to) 
Spain is 4d. per word, and only 2d. per | 


word from England to Germany, will he 
state when the concession of the Cable 
Company to Spain will expire; and, if 
any measures will then be taken for the 
acquisition of the cable by the British 


Government, with a view to the reduc-| 


tion of the rate ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tot TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Two companies have cables between 
England and Spain, the Direct Spanish 
and the Eastern. The licence to land the 
cable of the former company on the 
shores of this country will expire in 1903, 
and the licence for the cable of the 
latter in 1904. It is too soon to say 
what the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be at the time in ques- 
tion. [Hear, hear! ”] 


CENTRAL HALL MOSAICS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether there 
are at the South Kensington Museum 
designs by Mr. Albert Moore, represent- 
ing St. Patrick and St. Andrew, in- 
tended to be reproduced for two of the 
vacant panels in the Central Hall ; whe- 
ther a design for the fourth panel, re- 
presenting St. David, was made by Mr. 
Poynter, and is still in his possession ; 
and whether inquiry could be made as 
to the cost for which each design could, 
if approved, or for which similar designs 
could be carried out in Mosaic of 
the character which has been success- 
fully employed at St. Paul’s ? 

Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): There are now at the 
South Kensington Museum, on loan 
from my Department, two water-colour 
sketch designs by the late Mr. Albert 
Moore, for two of the panels in the 
Central Hall. Mr. Poynter informs me 
that he has a sketch for the fourth 
panel. I am having inquiry made as 
to the cost of carrying out these, or 
similar designs, in Mosaic as at St. 
Paul’s. 


Kerry (Sir Tuomas Esmonve), I beg to 
'ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, in 
view of the loss and inconvenience 
which the traders and general public of 
Tralee have suffered on account of the 
irregular deliveries of the English day 
mails during the past 12 months, will 
he take the necessary steps to have the 
English mails conveyed from Kingstown 
to Killarney and Tralee by the accele- 
rated trains ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The irregularities 
in the delivery at Tralee of the English 
day mails referred to, have arisen through 
the failure of connection at Limerick 
Junction between the down day mail 
train from Dublin ard the branch mail 
train from Limerick Junction to Tralee. 
Owing to the branch line being single, 
the Waterford, Limerick and Western 
Railway are unable to detain their 
trains beyond a certain very limited 
time for the mail train from Dublin 
when that is running late, but en- 
deavours will be made, when the Mail 
Contract is renewed, to arrange for the 
connection to be rendered more secure. 
The connection at Limerick Junction 
was lost 30 times during the year 1895, 
the principal cause being loss of time 
by the Packet, through storm, etc., on 
the voyage from Holyhead to Kings- 
town. The Postmaster General is not 
certain what accelerated trains the hon. 
Member refers to, but if the reference 
is to season trains for tourist purposes, 
which are said to be in contemplation, 
the Postmaster General, on learning the 
hours of working, will consider whether 
they can be used with advantage for the 
Mail Service. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he is aware that the limited 
mail train carrying the mails leaves 
Dublin at 6.45 a.m.; that a delay of 
40 minutes takes place at Dundalk 
Station ; that the mails are then sent by 
ordinary train, reaching Cavan at 11.20 
a.m., and Belturbet at 11.25 a.m. ; that 
the delivery of letters takes place in 
Cavan about 12 noon, and Belturbet 
12.15 p.m.; that the outgoing return 
limited mail letters have to be posted in 
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each place at 1 p.m., thereby rendering 
it impossible for the Cavan pork and 
butter merchants and Belturbet Dairy 
Company owners to reply to their 
English correspondents, which entails on 
them an additional cost for telegrams 
unless they. wish to lose their markets ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
midday postal service throughout the 
Western Division of Cavan, with a view 
to changing the time of arrival of mails 
to an earlier hour, and the departure of 
the return mails to a later hour each 
day ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The facts are 
generally as stated by the hon. Member. 
A short interval for reply to English 
letters is afforded, and this is the best 
arrangement which the trains available 
will permit. Additional trains at the 
cost of the Post Office would not, it is 
feared, be warranted, but inquiry shall 
be made whether any improvement is 
practicable. 


DROWNING CASES (NOTICE TO 
CORONERS.) 


Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 


E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
whether he is aware that in the 
county of Durham, by an order of 


Quarter Sessions, dated 30th December 
1861, police constables are requested 
not to give notice to coroners in cases 
where bodies of sailors are found drowned 
on the sea beach after a storm, or in any 
case where the death has been caused by 
lightning ; whether this order is still in 
force ; and, whether he can state under 
what law (common or statute) the magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions passed this 
resolution, and if they have any power 
to control the police officers of the 
county as to the cases to be reported 
to the coroner ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrrHew WuitE Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am informed that an 
order in the terms mentioned in the 
Question was made at the Epiphany 
Quarter Sessions, 1861; but that the 
order, though never actually rescinded, 
has long ceased to be acted upon, the 
Police reporting all such cases to the 
coroners. The order was, I suppose, 
made by the Quarter Sessions as the 
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police authority for the county under the 
Counties Police Acts. I am advised that 
it is within the competence of the police 
authority, who are now, as I need not 
remind the hon. Member, the Standing 
Joint Committee of the Magistrates and 
County Council, to issue instructions to 
their force in the matter of reporting 
cases to coroners as in other matters 
relating to the control and conduct of 
the force. 


Tax. 


LLANDILOFAWR CHARITIES (WALES). 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Thirsk, as representing 
the Charity Commissioners, whether the 
attention of the Charity Commissioners 
has been called to a letter addressed to 
them by the Rev. Lewis Price, Vicar of 
Llandilofawr, with reference to the pro- 
posed scheme for dealing with the 
charities of Warner and James of that 
place ; and, whether, in view of the fact 
that it was the intention of the founders 
of these charities that they should be 
devoted to education purposes in Llan- 
dilofawr under the direction of the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, and that they have 
always been applied to the National 
School, which is a poor one, the Charity 
Commissioners will agree not to proceed 
with the scheme ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): Proposals for a scheme 
in this case have been submitted by the 
Joint Education Committee of the 
county of Carmarthen and a scheme 
has been drafted accordingly, upon 
which the Commissioners are now in 
correspondence with the Trustees, but 
it has not as yet reached the stage of 
publication in the locality. The Com- 
missioners consider that the scheme 
should proceed at least as far as the 
stage of such publication. After pub- 
lication, and before taking any further 
steps, the Commissioners will give full 
consideration to what is urged by the 
Vicar. 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH § (Hereford- 
shire, Ross) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will his proposal to 
reduce the rate of Land Tax to ls. in the 
pound provide for the allowance of that 
tax to the payers of fee farm rents due 
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to the Crown, or purchased from the 
Crown under the Acts 22 and 22 & 23 
Charles II., at 1s. only in the pound, 
instead of at 4s. in the pound, as fixed by 
the Acts of 38 George III, cap. 5, sec- 
tions 30 and 31, and cap. 60, section 15? 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micwaet Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The allowance to 
be made in respect of Land Tax to which 
the hon. Member refers was fixed by the 
Act 38 Geo. ITI., cap. 5, at the rate of 
4s. in the pound, without reference to 
the rate at which the tax might be 
charged on the lands subject to the fee 
farm rent, and I do not propose to make 
any alteration in the rate of the allow- 
ance. [* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. A. HUMPHREYS - OWEN 
(Montgomery): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether he can 
give a Return showing the quota of 
Land Tax payable in each county of 
England and Wales ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Return asked 
for can be given. 





SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 
(TRANSACTIONS). 
Mr. T. RICHARDSON (Hartlepool): | 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the| 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster | 
General, whether he can see his way | 
to allow transactions of Scientific Insti- | 
tutions, sent out to the members thereof, 
to be sent through the post on the same 
favourable terms as newspapers ¢ 
Mr. HANBURY: The newspaper 
rate is granted by the Act of 1870 to 
publications which fulfil certain condi- 
tions, the chief of which are that the 
publications should take place at inter- 
vals of not more than seven days, and 
that the contents consist wholly, or in 
great part, of political or other news, or 
of articles relating thereto, or to other 
current topics, with or without adver- 
tisements. The conditions could not be 
relaxed in favour merely of one particu- 
lar class of the publications now excluded. 
It is estimated that the Department 
loses 1s. ld. on each 100 newspapers 
passing through the post, and the loss 
on the 151,800,000 newspapers delivered 
in the United Kingdom last year was 
£82,225. Any general extension of the 
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newspaper privilege would involve so 
large a further loss of revenue that the 
Postmaster General does not see his way 
to comply with the request. . 


CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL OFFICES. 

*Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the technical and professional 
posts in the Civil Service, referred to in 
Paragraph 14 of the Treasury Minute of 
10th August 1889, upon the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Civil Establishments, have yet been 
scheduled in accordance with the inten- 
tion stated in that Minute, and whether 
the regulations relating to appointments 
thereto have yet been published ; and, 
whether he would supplement the 
Return of persons appointed to such 
posts under Clause VII. of the Order in 
Council of the 4th June 1870, promised 
on 5th March last in response to an 
inquiry addressed to him by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, by adding to 
that Return similar information in 
regard to persons employed temporarily 
in respect of technical or professional 
qualifications otherwise than in accord- 


/ance with the provisions of. the said 


clause. 

Mr. HANBURY: The reference in 
the paragraph of the Minute referred to 
is to appointments under Section 4 of 
the Superannuation Act 1859. They 
are offices requiring professional or other 
peculiar qualifications which cannot 
readily be tested by competitive exam- 
ination. Such offices are scheduled, and 
no addition can be made to them except 
by an order or warrant laid before 
Parliament. No order is made with- 
out previous consideration by the Board 
of Treasury of a statement by the 
Department concerned of the special 
qualifications required. The appoint- 
ment is then made directly by the 
Statutory Authority, no Civil Service 
certificate is required, and no further 
regulations appear necessary. I do not 
understand the connection between the 
Return promised to the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn and what is now sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Wands- 
worth. The one relates to permanent 
clerks appointed under Clause VII. of 
the Order in Council of 1870 and the 




















other is for temporary clerks not so 
appointed. The information would be 
very difficult to give as many temporary 
employes are employed only by the week, 
but the numbers could be given if the 
hon. Member desires. 


’ 


MASSACRES AT URFA. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, when Mr. 
Fitzmaurice’s Report on the Massacres 
at Urfa will be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Government have yet received reliable 
information regarding the massacres of 
Armenian Christians at Urfa ; and if so 
whether he can state the number who 
are believed to have perished ? 

Mr. CURZON: I am afraid that I 
cannot at present answer the hon. 
Members’ Questions, inasmuch as Mr. 
Fitzmaurice’s report on the events at 
Urfa has not yet been received. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Has it been 
received at Constantinople ? 

Mr. CURZON : I cannot say, it has 
not come here. 


GOVERNORSHIP OF ZEITUN. 

Mr. STEVENSON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he is able to give any 
further information with respect to the 
attitude of the Sultan and the Turkish 
Government in relation to the Governor- 
ship of Zeitun. 

Mr. CURZON was understood to say 
that a telegram had been received from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassader at Constan- 
tinople stating that on the 19th inst., 
in reply to representations made by the 
Ambassadors of the Powers, the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs put forward 
reasons against the appointment of a 
Christian Governor at Zeitun, but gave 
an assurance that the Grand Vizier was 
about to take measures which would be 
satisfactory to the Ambassadors. No 
further communication had been _re- 
ceived, and it was supposed that the 
Ambassadors would shortly meet and 
consider what steps it was necessary to 
take in support of their representations.! 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
(ART LIBRARY). 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 


Chorley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether the keeper of the 
Art Library of the South Kensington 
Museum has any control over the expen- 
diture of money allotted to the Library 
under Vote F, 8 (Class 4); and, if he is 
responsible, has anyone else the authority 
to buy books, prints, or drawings, and 
charge them to the Art Library,although 
the keeper does not consider them suit- 
able ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The expenditure of money 
for the Art Library is under the control 
of the Director of the Art Museum. As 
a rule, purchases for the Library are 
only made on the recommendation of 
the keeper. 


EDUCATION BILL 

(SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OFFICERS). 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
| whether, in the event of the Education 
Bill becoming law, the officers of those 
| School Attendance Committees which 
are to be substituted by the Education 
Authority will be retained by the Educa- 
tion Authority ; and, if not, whether it 
is intended to compensate those officers 
whose services may be dispensed with. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the omission from the Educa- 
tion Bill of a clause providing for com- 
pensation to officers of School Boards or 
School Attendance Committees, whose 
due interests may be injuriously affected 
under the legislation proposed, is inad- 
vertent ; and, if not, what is the reason 
for departing from precedent in similar 
cases, such as those provided for in the 
Local Government Acts of 1888 and 
1894. 

Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether the omission of a 
clause in the Education Bill, providing 
for compensation to any officer who may 
be injuriously affected by the Bill, was 
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inadvertent or intentional ; and, if the 
latter, what reason is there for departing 
from the precedent of similar provisions 
included in the Local Government Acts 
of 1888 and 1894 ? 

Sir J. GORST: This question is 
under consideration, and the Committee 
of Council are in correspondence with 
the Treasury upon it. 


FIJI. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether the natives of Fiji are subject 
to British Law; and, if not, whether 
steps will be taken to enable them to 
appeal for protection and for redress to 
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bers. I do not see why a distinction 
should be drawn between correspondence 
of this kind and the ordinary corre- 
spondence of a private Member. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BOOTS. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether there has been an 
alteration in the dates of issue of Metro- 
politan Police boots from the Ist April 
and Ist October to Ist June and Ist 
October, which will cause the proposed 
money allowance to become due on Ist 
October 1897 instead of lst August of 
that year, thus entailing a loss to the 
men of nearly £3,000? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 





| 
| 





British Law. IT am afraid I do not altogether under- 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE For|stand the hon. Member's Question. 

tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, | There, has, however been no such change 

Birmingham W.): The natives of Fiji! as he mentions, and there is no founda- 

have been subject to British Law since} tion for the suggestion that there has 

the annexation of the Islands in 1874 at| been or will be a loss of £3,000 to the 

which date the Law then in force in| men. 

New South Wales was adopted as the | 

Law of the new Colony. 





| IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
| BOARD. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. | Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, | fast, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary | tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post-| what is the cause of the delay in pre- 
master General, whether Ministers have | senting to Parliament the Report of the 
the privilege of returning their corrected | Irish Intermediate Education Board for 
proofs of the Parliamentary Debates post | 1895; and, if he can state when it will 
free, and, if so, whether it would be) be printed ? 
possible to give to other Members of the} *THx CHIEF SECRETARY For 
House like treatment ? IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster | Leeds, Central): The Report was laid 
General is not aware that Ministers | on the Table of the House on the 27th 
have any privilege of returning their) March and copies were, I am told, sent 
corrected proofs of the Parliamentary | from Dublin to the Stationery Office for 
Debates, as such, post free. It is no/ circulation on the 28th instant. I pre- 
doubt the case, however, that proofs of} sume the Report will be in the hands of 
Ministers’ speeches pass post free when} Members in a day or two. 
sent among the other officially certified | 
correspondence from their Departments, | 
each Minister of course judging upon his | PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
own responsibility when the proofs are) Mr. J. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
entitled to pass in this manner as being | market): I beg to ask the President of 
sent upon the public service. the Board of Agriculture, if he will state 
Mr. LUTTRELL: Is it not the fact|to the House what amount, in the 
that Ministers can return their proofs! financial year ending 31st March 1896, 
without payment? 'was paid out of the Local Taxation 
Mr. HANBURY : Even if that is so,! Account to the Cattle Pleuro-pneu 
I do not think that it follows that the|monia Account for Great Britain, and 
privilege should be extended to all Mem-| what proportion of the amount so 


Mr. L. Atherley-Jones. ' 
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paid was paid in respect of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and what proportion in 
respect of swine fever 1 

*THE PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtrTErR 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
amount paid-out of the Local Taxation 
Account to the Cattle Pleuro-pneumonia 
Account for Great Britain in the 
financial year 1895-96 was £165,000, and 


it was so paid in respect of swine fever | 


only. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (COUNTY 
DONEGAL). 

Caprain DONELAN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for South Donegal 
(Mr. J. Swirr MacNzrtx), I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 


he is aware that the establishment of a_ 


post office in Crilly, on the road from 
Pettigo to Castle Deep, in a thickly 
populated locality, is urgently demanded 
by the inhabitants, the nearest post 
office on one side of Crilly being three 
and a-half miles distant, and on the 
other side five miles distant ; whether 
several applications have been made 


during the past three years to the postal | 


authorities for the establishment of a 
post office in this district, and that 
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and by recent events in South Africa, 
has engaged the special attention of the 
military authorities, and whether it has 
been shown that the bullet in question 
is capable of any improvement with the 
special object of “stopping” as distin- 
guished from merely inflicting mortal 
wounds, and could he state what is the 
minimum hole required to abruptly arrest 
the progress of a man charging; and 
whether he can state the respective 
calibres of the revolver used in the 
Royal Navy and the Lee-Metford rifle ? 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : My hon. and gallant 
Friend asks what is the minimum hole 
required to abruptly stop a man charging. 
This would depend a good deal on the 
part of his person hit by the bullet. 
es anne The whole question has 
been carefully considered with a view to 
efficiency in warfare, and any steps found 
necessary will be taken. The respective 
calibres of the naval revolver and the 
Lee-Metford rifle are -441 and -303. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked whether it 
was not the purpose of a rifle bullet to 
inflict a mortal wound ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, but that 
object cannot always be attained. 


Assizes. 





recently a memorial has been presented | 
to the Postmaster General, signed by | 


the very Rev. John Curran McKenna, | 


P.P., and the leading inhabitants, urging 
the necessity of this step in the interests 
of the district ; and, whether the Post- | 
master General will accede to the request | 
embodied in the memorial ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster | 
General has received several applications 


for the establishment of a post office at | 


Crilly, and amongst them the memorial | 
from the Rev. J. “C. McKenna, referred | 
to by the hon. Member, but he regrets 
that the correspondence is too small in 
amount to warrant the cost of convey- 
ance to Crilly and the salary of a sub- 
Postmaster. 


LEE-METFORD BULLET. 

Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD 
(Sussex Rye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether the 
“stopping” power of the Lee-Metford 
bullet as shown in the Chitral expedition 


TRALEE ASSIZES. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
'beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Treland, whether, in view of the strong 
expression of opinion of Mr. J ustice 
| O’Brien in the case of David Leahy and 
‘another on the last day of the late 
| Tralee Assizes, he proposes to take any 
action in the matter with a view to a 
| prosecution for perjury ? 

|. Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
/TIRELAND (Mr. J. Arkiyson, London- 
derry, N.): An action has been insti- 
tuted by David Leahy, in the County 
Court in Kerry, and is about to come 
on for hearing, in which one of the ques- 
tions at issue is whether Leahy was or 
was not guilty of the offence alleged to 
have been attributed to him by Mr. 
Justice O’Brien. Pending the result of 
this action, I must decline to state the 
intention of the Crown with regard 
to the prosecution of Leahy for this 
offence. 
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GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

Mr. T. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if he can state 
why the Geological Museum in Jermyn 
Street is not open to the public on Sun- 
days; and, whether arrangements will 
be made to open it on the same condi- 
tions as the South Kensington Museum, 
etc., in accordance with the Resolution 
recently adopted by the House ? 

Sir J. GORST: Arrangements are 
being made to open the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street on Sundays for 
the present, but the continuance of the 
practice will depend upon how far the 
number of visitors appears to justify it. 


CROFTERS’ HOUSES (ABERDEENSHIRE). 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report called 
for by the Secretary for Scotland in his 
statement on 30th May 1895, and any 
other Papers with reference to the in- 
sanitary condition of crofters’ houses in 
Aberdeenshire and the north-east of 
Scotland, and the difficulties of enforcing 
the sanitary regulations ; and, whether, 
in the Public Health Bill of the Secretary 
for Scotland, or in some other way, he 
will take steps to remedy this admitted 
evil. 
*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities): The in- 
ference drawn by the hon. Member 
as to difficulties in enforcing sanitary 
regulations in Aberdeenshire is in- 
correct. The dwellings which were 
reported on last year were condemned, 
not so much for insanitary conditions, 
. as that the structures themselves had 
become dilapidated owing to age and 
decay. In such circumstances there 
are no legal means for compelling an 
owner to rebuild; and there seems no 
sufficient reason for legislating on that 
subject ina Public Health Act. As the 
reports referred to deal only with two 
or three special instances, and are now 
somewhat out of date, the Secretary for 
Scotland does not propose to lay them 
before Parliament, but he will be glad 
to show them to the hon. Member. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Are we _ to 
understand that the Government are 
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content to allow these people to live in 
dwellings which have been condemned 
as unfit for human habitation ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: It is not 
a case of people living in them. If the 
case is reported on, that state of matters 
will cease. 


(Ireland ). 


MOPLAH OUTBREAK. 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he has now 
received the further information with 
reference to the Moplah outbreak in 
Malabar ; and, whether he will direct 
an independent Inquiry to be held into 
the origin of the outbreak and the 
circumstances under which 88 Moplahs, 
who had taken refuge in a — were 
put to death. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE FOR 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): On March 16 the 
Government of Madras telegraphed as 
follows :— 


“A small detachment of our troops were fired 
upon first by Moplahs. Reinforcements arriving 
fired a volley, which was returned. The Moplahs 
were then invited to surrender, but replied 
abusively, asking the troops to fire. One of the 
Moplahs cut the throats of the wounded to prevent 
their capture alive; others were shot dead by 
their own side. The collector reports that 
another day’s delay in attack would have 
increased the gang to 300.” 


The telegram further promises a dis- 
patch, which I expect to receive shortly, 
and, pending its receipt, I see no reason 


to pass any orders on the subject. The 
Government of Madras have already 
deputed a former collector of the district, 
in whom the people have confidence, as 
a special Commissioner to investigate the 
outbreak. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND.) 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what 
is the cause of the delay in the granting 
of the necessary loan to the Newcastle 
West Board of Guardians for the build- 
ing of 24 cottages under a scheme which 
has taken three years to carry through 
the various stages; and, will this 
money be granted, without further delay, 
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to enable the Guardians to build healthy 
dwellings for the labourers of the 
district ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Board of Works that 
there has been no avoidable delay in 
this matter. -On the 4th inst., the 
Guardians, in returning the draft mort- 
gage deed, stated they desired the period 
of repayment of the loan to be extended 
to 40 years. The Clerk of the Union | 
was informed that Treasury sanction was 
necessary for this, and that it had been 
applied for. | 

Captain DONELAN: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the ony 
that has occurred has entailed great | 
hardship on these labourers ? | 


Artillery Practice 
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and Leitrim Railway have two under- 
takings guaranteed by the Government. 
On the smaller of the two, the Treasury 
has a prospect of certain net receipts, 
and, therefore, the estimated liability 
will be something less than the maximum. 
There is no such prospect, I understand, 
with regard to the larger undertaking, 
and, as that is the case, the Treasury’s 
estimated liability in respect of it coin- 
cides with the maximum. If the hon. 
Member is now able to explain what he 
means by “the obstacles raised by the 
Treasury,” perhaps he will communicate 
with me in writing, as I am not aware 
of any. 


AGRICULTURAL RATING BILL. 


| Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the 
a plete are | President of the Local Government 
LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND.) | Board, whether it is the intention of the 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) :| Government in their Agricultural Rating 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-| Bill to give the same rate of relief to the 
sury—(1) whether he can state if the | agricultural and accommodation land in 


[No answer was given. | 





irand Juries of Leitrim and Cavan have 
entered into negotiations with the Trea- | 
sury for the purpose of capitalising the 
grant to the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway under the Tramways and Public 
Companies (Ireland) Act, 1895; and (2) 
whether he can indicate what are the 
obstacles raised by the Treasury to the 
Grand Juries of these counties taking 
advantage of this Act, andthus reducing 
the high county cess on the impoverished 
cesspayers in the guaranteeing areas of 
these counties ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The implication in 
the second paragraph of this question is 
not warranted by the facts. The Act 
says that the Treasury may redeem their 
liability to the Grand Jury in respect of 
the guaranteed dividend on the share 
capital of the Company by payment of a 
capital sum not exceeding 33} times the 
estimated annualamount of such liability. 
This estimated annual amount is, roughly 
speaking, the maximum annual liability 
minus the Treasury’s prospect of net 
receipts under the present system; and 
the hon. Member will see, if he refers to 
the Debate on the Act when in Com- 
mittee, that the amount of this deduc- 
tion is to be a matter of arrangement 
between the Grand Jury as representing 
the cesspayer and the Government as 
representing the taxpayer. The Cavan 








boroughs as in counties ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tHe. LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.L, Tyrone, 8.): All occupiers of 
agricultural land, as defined by the Bill, 
whether such land is situate in counties 
or in boroughs, will under the Bill be 
liable to pay the same proportion of the 
rates to which the Bill applies—that is 
to say, one-half only of the rate in the 
pound payable in respect of buildings 
and other properties. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE IN THE 
SOLENT. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War : (1) 
whether, in regard to the proposal to 
reserve for artillery practice an area of 
the Solent between Cowes Old Castle 
Point, Ryde, and the Stokes Bay 
Batteries, any protests or objections 
have been made to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment by local authorities ; and, if so, 
by what local authorities ; (2) whether 
these protests allege that such a course 
would involve danger to life, injury to 
the local fishery industry, serious in- 
terference with navigation, and exclusion 
from an established area of public re- 
creation; and (3) whether he will 
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appoint a Committee of a public charac- 
ter to inquire and report before final 
steps are taken in this matter ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Objections more 
or less in the terms of the second para- 
graph of the Question have been 
received from various local authorities 
to the proposed bye-laws regulating the 
firing from the forts at Portsmouth and 
in the Isle of Wight. It is open to the 
Board of Trade to hold a public Inquiry 
in any case in which one may be thought 
desirable ; but the effect of the bye-laws 
has been greatly misunderstood. They 
limit rather than increase the present 
rights of firing, and it is not anticipated 
that in all the rights will be exercised 
for more than 15 hours in each year. 


INCOME TAX (COLONTES.) 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he would lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the Me- 
morial of the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, recently received by 
him, on the subject of Income Tax 
levied in the Colonies ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The Memorial is at pre- 
sent under Departmental consideration, 
and, if my hon. Friend will allow me, I 
would rather defer answering his Ques- 
tion till I have been able to fully con- 
sider the Question and come to a deci- 
sion. I will then communicate with him 
on the subject. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether retired 
Australian civil servants resident in this 


country, and receiving pensions for | 


service from an Australian colony, are 
liable to pay Income Tax upon such 
pensions to the Home Government as 
well as to the colony by which they are 
paid ; and, if so, whether he can see his 
way to a remission of the tax in such 
cases | 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Under the Income Tax 
Acts, any person resident in this country 
is liable to Income Tax on income re- 
mitted from abroad, without reference 
to any tax which it may have borne in 
the country from which it comes. The 
position of persons whose income is re- 
mitted to them from a British colony in 


Sir George Baden-Powell. 
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which it has already borne Income Tax 
is at present under consideration in con- 
nection with a memorial presented by 
the Royal Colonial Institute. 


PRISON GOVERNORS. 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, what 
are the numbers of civilians and retired 
military officers respectively who have 
been appointed governors or deputy 
governors of English and Welsh prisons 
since 1880; and whether these military 
| men have been appointed to the only 
| vacancies in such appointments which 
|have occurred since the Departmental 
|Committee recognised the utility of 
|promoting experienced members of the 
| prisons staff to such posts? 
| Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Six civilians and 14 retired military or 
naval officers have been so appointed 
since 1880. Of the six vacancies that 
have occurred since the Committee re- 
ported in April 1895, three have been 
filled by retired ofticers, three by civilians, 
two of whom were already in the prison 
service. I am not aware that the De- 
partmental Committee made any definite 
recommendation on the point, as the hon. 
Member seems to suggest. The opinion 
which they expressed was that military 
and naval training, though undoubtedly 
developing capacities for organisation 
and the maintenance of discipline, was 
not by any means essential to the quali- 
fications of a prison governor. To this 
view I am quite prepared to give effect. 





EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL AID 
| GRANTS). 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, if he could state to the House 
what is the total amount of the endow- 
ments held in trust for schools, by which, 
under the second paragraph of Clause 4 
of the Education Bill, the special aid 
provided by that clause will be reduced ; 
and whether the Government will grant 
a Return showing by counties the amount 
and distribution of such endowments ? 

Str J. GORST : The latest informa- 
|tion which the Committee of Council 
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have on this point will be found in the 
Returns of Schools Examined, presented 
to Parliament in 1894. 

Mr.J. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
he could state to the House what is the 
number of the School Boards, and schools 
under School Boards, which under the 
first paragraph of Clause 4 of the Educa- 


tion Bill would, under existing condi-| 
be entitled to a share in the| 


tions, 
Special Aid Grant provided by that 
clause ; what is the total amount which 
such schools and School Boards would 
receive ; and, what is the total amount 
which, under that Clause 4, Voluntary 
Schools would be entitled to receive ? 
Sir J. GORST: So far as the Com- 
mittee of Council are aware, the number 
of School Boards and Board schools 
which under existing circumstances will 
be entitled to a share in the Special Aid 


Bill, is 426 and 1,085 respectively. 
The sum they would receive is £73,131, 
while the Voluntary schools would receive 
£489,309. [Lronical Opposition cheers. | 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENT. 


Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- | 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when the Return relating to 
assessments under the various schedules 
of the Income Tax, ordered by this 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): No, they 
are not yet ready for publication. The 
increase in age will be gradual, com- 
mencing as at present proposed, in 
January next. Some changes will be 
male in the dates of examination, and 
certain modifications in the subjects, 
which are now under the consideration 


of the Board. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Caprain PHILLPOTTS : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if it 
is correct that instead of the customary 
annual naval manceuvres there will be 
no mobilisation this year, and that a 
series of technical exercises by the 
Channel, Coastguard Reserve, and Par- 
ticular Service Squadrons will be sub- 


| stituted ; and, if so, why ? 
Grant, under Clause 4 of the Education | 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I do not know what 
reports my hon. Friend may have seen. 
No plan of either the one kind or the 
other had yet been considered by me. 

Captain DONELAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman bear in mind that 
Queenstown Harbour is admirably 
adapted for mobilisation ? 





[No answer was given. | 
| 
| CIVIL BILL PROCESSES (IRELAND). 


| Caprain DONELAN: On behalf of 


House on 27th August, will be issued? | the hon. Member for South Down (Mr. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Return in 
question has been completed for some 
time so far as regards the year 1893-4, 
but the figures for 1894-5 will not be 
available for about a month. 


NAVAL CADETS. 

Captain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, 
Torquay): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he is now in 
a position to publish the new regulations 
for the entry of naval cadets on board 
H.M.S. Britannia ; whether the increase 
in the age of candidates to 15} years is 
to be gradual or immediate, and when 
will such change commence; and whe- 
ther any change is to be made in the 
dates on which examinations are usually 
held, or in the subjects thereof ? 


McCarran), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
| Treland, whether he will state the num- 
| ber of civil bill processes for recovery of 
rent entered for hearing at the recent 
| sittings of the county court for county of 
'Down, held at Downpatrick, New- 
|townards, Lisburn, Banbridge, and 
Newry respectively ; and how many of 
these civil bills were in respect of rent 
accruing during the year 1895 only ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of civil bill processes for recovery 
of rent entered for hearing at the recent 
sittings of the county court at Down- 
patrick was 5, at Newtownards 13, at 
Lisburn 2, at Banbridge 4, and at 
Newry 43. The Clerk of the Peace is 
unable to state how many of these civil 
bills were in respect of rent accruing 
during the year 1895 only, but I have 
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ascertained from him that the num- 
ber for the recovery of one year’s 
rent (as distinguished from any specified 
year) was 1 at Newtownards, | at Ban- 
bridge, and 15 at Newry. 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether the Irish Government have 
received from the Commissioners of 
National Education any further state- 
ment in relation to the Education Fee 
Grant since the discussion in the House 
on that question ; and, if so, whether he 
will lay such statement on the Table of 
the House, or consent to a Return 
including it. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Trish Government have received from 
the Commissioners a _ statement in 
relation to the Education Fee Grant 
since the recent discussion in the House 
on that question, and this statement 
being in the nature of a confidential 
document, the Government cannot 
undertake to lay it upon the Table. 

Mr. KNOX: With regard to the last 
part of the Question on the Paper, 
T beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will consent to a Return 
including this statement ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already stated that I am not prepared 
to lay the document itself on the Table 
of the House, and consequently I cannot 
consent to a Return including it. 


JAMAICA SUCCESSION DUTY. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
personal property in Jamaica, on which 
Succession Duty is paid in the island, is 
liable under the Finance Act, 1894, to 
be included in the aggregate for Estate 
Duty in this Country; and, if so, why 
Jamaica is not treated in this matter as 
favourably as other Colonies in the West 
Indies ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, if the deceased owner 
is domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
I am not aware that any Order in 
Council under Section 20 of the Finance 
Act, 1894, has been applied for by the 
Jamaica authorities. When such an 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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application is made, it will be treated in 
the same way as an application from any 
| other British possession. 


Trees. 


CUSTOMS (EXTRA OFFICERS). 
Mr. H. C. RICHARDS: I beg to 


\ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
( London- | 


whether the memorial of the extra 
officers of Her Majesty’s Customs, for- 
warded to the Lords of the Treasury and 
the Board of Customs in February 1895, 
is still under consideration ; and, if so, 
at what period of time the memorialists 
may expect an official answer to such 
memorial ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Extra men in 
London are in some cases ordinary casual 
labourers paid 3s. 2d. a day, and with 
no claim to continuous employment, and 


|in other cases they are (so called) per- 


manent labourers paid 19s. or 21s. a 
week, and with a right toa week’s notice 
before their employment is discontinued. 
The delay on the part of the Customs in 
replying to this memorial is really due to 
the proposed establishment of a new class 
of men to be called “‘ Customs Watchers,” 
who will, amongst other duties, under- 
take those on which extra men are now 
employed. As the grade of outdoor 
officer is being abolished and a new class 
is being introduced into the service, 
some delay has been unavoidable, but 
the Customs Officials tell me that they 
hope to report to the Treasury in the 
course of a fortnight, and I think that 
we ought to expect definite information 
from them by that date at the latest. 


HYDE PARK TREES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, if he will state by 
whose authority a large tree inside Hyde 
Park at Hyde Park Corner has been cut 
down ; whether any more, and if so how 
many more, trees are to be cut down at 
the same spot, and for what reason are 
trees being removed from a spot where 
they are so valuable; and, whether he 
can explain why and by whose authority 
a large space inside the Park at Hyde 
Park Corner has been boarded in, why 
excavations are being made there, and 
whether it is intended to erect any 
buildings to the disfigurement of the 
Park at this important point ? 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works if he will state by 
whose authority two of the fines. trees 
in Hyde Park, facing St. George’s 
Hospital, have been cut down to make 
room for a local improvement; and, 
whether he will prevent the destruction 
of any more until he can make full 
inquiry into all the facts of the case ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: With the 
permission of the House I propose to 
answer the Question (57) of the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire at the 
same time. The Vestry of St. George’s 
are erecting sanitary conveniences within 
the Park at Hyde Park Corner under a 
Royal Warrant. The old conveniences 
there had become old fashioned and un- 
healthy. The vestry had agreed to erect 
and maintain the structures at their 
own cost, in consideration of the place 
being situated so as to be of use to 
persons passing along the street as well 
as to frequenters of the Park. The 
scheme and the site were approved by 
my predecessor at the Office of Works ; 
but [ am bound to say that I think no 
more satisfactory one could have been 
found. The detailed plans of the build- 
ing were approved by me. Originally it 
was intended to remove three trees in 
order to make room for the buildings, 
but by a slight alteration of the plans 
one has been saved. No more will be 
cut down. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : May Task 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in- 
asmuch these alterations have been made 
on the ground that existing arrange- 
ments have become old fashioned, further 
alterations will be made as the fashion 
in these matters varies! [Laughter.] 

[No answer was given. | 


PRETORIA TRIALS. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether the sentences passed at Pretoria 
upon the Reform Leaders were under the 
Roman-Dutch Law, which is rarely used 
in the Transvaal ; and, whether the pre- 
siding Judge was a non-Transvaal Dutch- 
man appointed for the purpose of this 
trial ? 

Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury) : 
Arising out of that Question, may I ask 
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the right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
received and can place before the House 
any intelligence from Pretoria as to 
whether any alternative sentence has 
been passed on the Reform Leaders ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
answer to my hon. Friend is in the 
affirmative with regard to both questions. 
I have private information, but it is not 
official, that the presiding Judge was 
borrowed from the Orange Free State ; 
that is name is Gregorowski; and that 
he is of Polish extraction. With regard 
to the Question of my hon. Friend behind 
me, I have to say that I have received 
confirmation of the statement which was 
published in all the papers yesterday as 
to the commutation of the death 
sentence ; and to-day I have received a 
further telegram, dated April 30th, from 
Sir Hercules Robinson :— 


“ British Agent in the South African Republic 
telegraphed yesterday that Executive Council 
were still deliberating on punishment which was 
to be substituted for the death penalty, and adds 
as follows :—‘The Transvaal Boers themselves 
condemn the severity of sentence on the four, as 
well as the other prisoners, and are actively 
obtaining signatures to petitions for mitigation 
of punishment or free pardon.’” [ Cheers. ]} 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) asked whether anything was 
known of the rumour that was current 


that the four principals had been 
banished and the remainder released ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
no information on the subject. 

Mr. KNOX asked whether the House 
was to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave his approval to the 
statement in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield that the Roman 
Dutch law was rarely used in the 
Transvaal ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : “ Rarely ” 
is a comparative term, but undoubtedly 
the Statute law is the law which is 
ordinarily in application in the Republic. 
[“‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had received any 
information pointing to the fact that the 
Orange Free State Judge was selected to 
preside at the trial as an indication of 
impartiality and not of corruption— 
[Laughter.|; and whether the jury was 
composed of Uitlanders? [Cries of 
“ Order !’’] 

[No answer was given. | 
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Old Age 


Mr. DALZIEL said that he would 
repeat the Question To-morrow. 


INSANITARY OFFICES AND ENTERING 
ROOMS. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment—(1) whether the result of the 
inquiry made by his predecessor respect- 
ing the complaints of the National 
Union of Clerks as to the hours of 
labour of minors in insanitary offices 
and entering rooms was such as to justify 
legislation ; and (2) whether he purposes 
taking any steps in connection with this 
matter ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
As regards the first paragraph of the 
Question, I can only repeat the informa- 
tion which I have already given to the 
hon. Member, that my predecessor, as 
the result of the inquiries which he 
made, satisfied himself that the matter 
was not one that could be dealt with in 
the Factory and Workshops Bill. I do 
not see my way to proposing legislation 
in the matter. 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 

Sr CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General, whether it is the fact that the 
recently appointed County Court Judges 
have retained the Recorderships respec- 
tively held by them while at the Bar; 
and, whether he will explain the reason 


for this departure from recently estab- | 


lished practice ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD WessteER, Isle of Wight): The 
Lord Chancellor does not know which 
County Court Judges have, and which 
have not, resigned Recorderships. There 
is no Statutory Prohibition. The Lord 
Chancellor has not departed from any 
practice, recent or otherwise. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS 
(SCOTLAND). 

*Sirr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government proposes 
to bring forward any Measure for the 
protection of tenants’ improvements in 
Scotland : and, if so, when such Measure 
will be introduced, and what will be the 
nature of its provisions ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : The Measure to which the 
Question of the hon. Baronet refers 
applies to Scotland, and will affect the 
improvements of tenants, but there is 
no hope in the present state of public 
business of our being able, as far as we 
can see, to introduce such a Measure 
during the present Session. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURYN, as arising 
out of that answer, asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, if it were doubtful 
whether the larger Measure could be 
brought forward, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would introduce a limited Measure 
dealing with the tenants’ improvements 
of small holders in the north-east of 
Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I frankly admit that even with 
regard to the small Measure that the 
hon. Gentleman suggests I do not see 
much Parliamentary opportunity for 
passing such a Measure during the pre- 
sent Session, but at the same time I do 


Pensions. 


| not think that the piecemeal treatment 


of the subject would be convenient. 
[“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


AGRICULTURAL — (SCOTLAND) 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
he can now state when the Government 
| propose to introduce their Bill with re- 
| gard to Agricultural Rating in Scotland ? 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
a further question on the same subject, 
with regard to Ireland. - 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Bills dealing with agricul- 
tural rating for Scotland and Ireland are 
in course of preparation ; but I do not 
see that there is any immediate prospect 
‘of their being introduced during the 
| present Session. 
| 
| OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, how 
soon the Committee on Old Age Pensions 
will be appointed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that he hoped at no distant 
date to be able to make an announce- 
ment with reference to the appointment 
of the Committee. 
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WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS, 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
Stretford): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he intends to 
recommend the House to adjourn for the 
Whitsuntide holidays to a day beyond 
the 3rd of June ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I am afraid that it would be 
premature to make any statement on 
the subject. I have no personal pre- 
ference for short holidays, I can assure 
hon. Members. [* Hear, hear!” and 
laughter. | 


SUPPLY (SCOTCH ESTIMATES). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is intended to take any, 
and, if so, what, Scotch Estimates to- 
morrow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Government propose to 
take Class 3 of the Scotch Estimates to- 
morrow, and unless objection is raised 
to that course being adopted, to take 
them in their order. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL, 
*Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I wish to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board a 
Question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether the 
amount of the grant from the Exchequer 
in respect of rates on agricultural lands 
is limited to one-half of the present 
amount of the existing rates; and, 
secondly, if that be so, and if in the 
future existing rates are raised, upon 
whom will the burden devolve of making 
up the deficiency in respect of the one- 
half of such increase from which the 
occupier of agricultural land will be 
relieved, and to which the Exchequer 
will not contribute ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cnapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): In 
reply to the first Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that the 
amount of the grant will be limited to 
one-half of the amount of the rates de- 
termined by the Local Government 
Board to have been raised on agricul- 
tural lands during the last financial year 
before the passing of the Bill. Tnanswer 
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to his second Question, I have to state 
that to any future increase of these rates 
the occupier of agricultural land will pay 
one-half of the rate in the pound pay- 
able in respect of other properties. 
[“ Hear, hear !” 

*Sir H. FOWLER: Who is to pay the 
other half ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : If there is any in- 
crease beyond the present amount of 
rates, the increase will fall on land as 
well as on houses, but in a different pro- 
portion. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: I do not quite 
understand the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Let me take the case of a 
rural union where the ratable value of 
the agricultural land is 80 per cent. of 
the ratable value of the whole union. 
Supposing in the future the Local Gov- 
ernment Board requires that union to 
build a new workhouse, or to add to the 
existing buildings, are we to understand 
that of the new rates to defray the cost 
of the new buildings, agricultural land 
would pay 40 per cent., and that the 
other 60 per cent. of the new rate would 
have to be contributed by the small 
houses of the villagers and artisans ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House a 
Question with reference to the Motion 
which stands upon the Paper in his 
name relating to the suspension of the 
12 o'clock Rule to-night — namely, 
whether, considering the large number 
of hon. Members of the House who 
desire to discuss this important matter, 
he thinks that it would be possible or 
proper for the discussion upon such an 
important subject to be conducted after 
12 o'clock ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman 
asks me whether I think it possible or 
preper that the discussion upon the 
Agricultural Rating Bill should be con- 
ducted after 12 o’clock to-night. I my- 
self should hope that the House will 


conclude that discussion before 12 
o'clock. [“Hear, hear!” and cries 
of “Oh!” and laughter.| Tf the 
House does not do that, I think 


there is no valid reason against the 
Debate continuing after 12 o'clock. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
remember that the Bill, though, no 
doubt, an important Bill, is one on 


K 
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which there is not very much to be said 
on either one side or the other. [Opposi- 
tion laughter.| I mean the arguments, 
however important, may be and have 

been compressed by most speakers into| 
a comparatively small compass. I do| 
not see any reason why those arguments | 
should be repeated more than a certain | 
number of times. [VJinisterial cheers | 
and laughter.| So far as I am able to 
judge by the precedents which govern | 
our proceedings, and may be supposed | 
to govern our proceedings in such cases, 
the Debate may well conclude at 12 

o’clock or soon after. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it was still his 
intention to take the Second Reading of | 
the Education Bill on Monday ; and, if | 
so, on what day the Second Reading of 
the Finance Bill would he taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA-| 
SURY: I had hoped the House would | 
have taken the Second Reading of the | 
Finance Bill to-day, but that hope has | 
been disappointed, and I shall now put) 
that Bill down for Monday next, and | 
take the Education Bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the Agricultural | 
Rating Bill for Ireland be introduced , 
before the concluding stages of the 
Rating Bill for England ? 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say why | 
the English Bill is required to be pushed 
on so quickly, while the Irish and Scotch 
Bills have not yet been introduced? 
[‘* Hear, hear !” 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I hope all these Bills will pass | 
before the end of the Session, so that the 
order of their introduction matters’! 
nothing to the ratepayers of the three | 
countries who are concerned, but I do' 
not think it would be convenient to mix 
up the discussion on the English Bill 
with the discussion on the Scotch and. 
Trish Bills. Therefore it is not probable 
that we shall be in a position to intro-. 
duce the Irish Measure as soon as the’ 
hon. Member desires. 

Mr. FLYNN: The question of the 
proportions of the grant largely affects 
the Irish Bill, and, if in the English Bill 
the proportion is fixed at 80 per cent. 
it will be impossible to alter it. 


Kirst Lord of the Treasury. 
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| Was a cure. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: There is ae in this Bill 








SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


|SURY moved :— 


“That the Proceedings on the Second Reading 
of the Agricultural Rand Rating Bill, if under 
, discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not 
| interrupted under the provisions of the Standing 
Order, Sittings of the House.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 275; 
Noes, 145.—(Division List, No. 122.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th April], “That the Bill 
be now read a second time : ”— 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add instead 
thereof the words— 


‘““This House, while recognising the desira- 
bility of readjusting the burdens of local taxa- 
tion, is of opinion that it is inexpedient and un- 
just that relief granted from Imperial taxation 
to ratable property should be restricted to one 

Class only of such property.”—/Sir Henry 


| Fowler.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—Debate resumed :— 


CotoneLr VICTOR MILWARD 
(Warwickshire, Stratford-on-A von), con- 
tended that agriculture was unfairly and 
even iniquitously overrated. It had 
been asked whether this Bill was a 
It was certainly a 


They had for the relief of 


Bill ; second, they hoped to have a Bill 
for the Amendment of the Agricultural 
third, the diminution of 


the Land Tax ; fourth, relief under the 
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Education Act; fifth, the Bill as to! much the principle on which the educa- 
Ports of Entry ; and, lastly, the Agri-| tional system was to be dealt with. 
cultural Rate Bill. These, he thought, | Further, they had no guarantee that the 
would place agriculture in a much better! whole of this additional grant would 
position than it was, and certainly the| really go to the reduction of the rates, 
policy of the Government was a broader | and not be swallowed up in additional 


and more gerferous policy than that of| expenditure. While admitting that 
the Opposition. agriculture was in a very depressed con- 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower | dition, he was much struck with the 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he wished to offer | speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
a few remarks as a London Member ~ quer in introducing the Budget. The 
show how the Bill affected the Metro-| right hon. Gentleman stated that, con- 
polis. Taking the matter from a national | trary to the idea which had prevailed, 
point of view, they could not look on| when it came to the payment of the 
this as a charitable dole, for, as far ashe| Death Duties, those possessing realty 
could judge, if the principle was accepted | had been able to pay with far greater 
they would relieve one class at the | promptitude and ease than was antici- 
expense of other classes—other classes| pated. That showed there might be 
as fully deserving of support and sym- | some exaggeration in regard to the 
pathy as agriculture. The Bill, how-| position of agriculture and _ realty 
ever, as it stood would not carry out the throughout the country. He asserted 
purpose for which it was intended, the| without fear of contradiction that there 
relief was of such an infinitesimal cha-| were other industries as greatly de- 
racter. Moreover, the Bill would be un-| pressed as agriculture, and yet they were 
equal in its operation. It would give) required to bear far heavier burdens 
most to those who did not require it, and| than agriculture. In London they had 
it would give least to those who, like the | their own burdens to bear, their own 
people in the eastern counties, needed | poverty to meet, and, he was sorry to 
it most. The Bill, whether right or| say, their own unemployed question. 
wrong, would throw the burden on the| They sympathised with any industry 
shoulders of the working classes, who| which was depressed, but the depression 
would pay through their tobacco, spirits, | of agriculture was a matter of two-fold 
and tea. He should object to the Bill,| concern to them. In the first place, 
irrespective of whether the money would | there was less opportunity of disposing 
go into the pockets of the landlord, the | of their commodities in the agricultural 
farmer, or the labourer ; but it seemed | districts, and, in the second place, the 
to him that a large proportion of the | labour market became crowded by the 
grant would necessarily go, directly or in-| flight of agricultural labourers to the 
directly, into the pockets of the landlords, | Metropolis. If the Government could 
3ut he believed that the whole scheme | show, either in regard to improved 
was of the nature of a Bill to cure| markets or to diminution of labour 
an earthquake. What would do more | coming to London, that this Bill would 
good for the relief of agriculture would | have any practical effect, he would not 
be a rise in the price of corn. [* Hear, | be disposed to oppose it ; but he thought 
hear !”] The majority of the Royal Com-| it was obvious, from the speeches of sup- 
mission had convinced themselves that} porters of the Measure, that the remedy 
the severity of the depression varied| they proposed was of a very small 
in different parts of the country. | description indeed, and really could not 
They were also told that it was not so| be expected to put agriculture on a 
much the average rate but the rating| sound basis again. He believed, how- 
inequality which was a burden on the ever, that the Bill would have a very 
agricultural districts. He believed it) serious effect upon his constituency, 
was clear that in many cases the rates | an industrial and manufacturing consti- 
were lowest where agriculture was the| tuency, where the rates were enormously 
most depressed, and that, therefore, it| high atthe present time; itwould notpre- 
was the most depressed parts of the vent the increasing overcrowding, but it 
country that would receive the least! would place heavier burdens on the 
relief and advantage under the proposal | industries there in order that the agri- 
of the Government. That was very cultural interest might be kept going. 
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If there were any classes in the com- 
munity who deserved assistance, he 
should say they were the small shop- 
keepers and the small industries. Those 
classes in London were in an infinitely 
more depressed condition than was the 
agricultural interest in many parts of 
England. He did not ask that they 
should be treated differently to any 
other class, but that they should be 
ignored while others were recognised 
was unfair and unjust. In Poplar the 
rates amounted to between 6s. and 7s. 
in the pound, and he asked the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sheftield and 
others, who told them so much about 
foreign competition, whether by this 
Bill they were not placing a_ larger 
burden on manufacturers and industrial 
people, thus handicapping them in their 


fight against foreign competition. He de- | 


sired to state broadly and generally what 
was the position in London with regard to 
the rating question. His hon. Friend the 
Member tor Shoreditch stated with per- 
fect accuracy the other night that since 
the passing of the Local Government Actof 
1889 London, owing to the system under 
which subvention was given, had been 
mulect annually in a sum _ exceeding 
£400,000. The ratepayers had to pay 
a rate of 5d. a year more than they 
used to pay ; and it was certain that, if 


£2,000,000 were granted to the agricul- | 


tural interest, London would be mulet in 
a further sum of £400,000. While the 
rates in London had in the last ten 
years increased as compared with the 
rates outside the metropolis, the subven- 
tions had not increased in anything like 


the same proportion as those given to| 


other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Ten years ago the rates in London were 
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raised, the rate in the pound had 
actually increased to ls. 4d., while in 
the rural districts, as was admitted, the 
diminution had been 4d. in the pound. 
They were told that if only patience 
were exercised the question of London 
rates would also be dealt with, but to 
let the question stand over was to add 
meanwhile to the burdens they already 
bore and to discrepancies which already 
exist. And he for one thought that, 
seeing they had a strong Government in 
office, with a large majority, it was not 
right and proper for them to deal with 
a great question like this in a tinkering 
manner ; they ought to have fairly 
grappled with its real difficulties. As 
regarded London, at any rate, their 
case was a strong and overwhelming 
one, and though he did not in any sense 
desire to deprecate the idea that there 
was a great depression throughout the 
agricultural districts, still he contended 
that the burdens were heavier and more 
grievous in other districts in which he 
was interested, and that, therefore, the 
Government ought to have dealt with 
the question as a whole, and not to 
benefit one class of the community at 
the expense of all the rest. [ Cheers. | 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Henry Cnapuity, Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : 1 am very sensible of the impor- 
tance of the question which is placed 
before Parliament by the Bill of Her 
Majesty's Government, nor do I desire 
in the smallest degree to deny the fact 
that there is distress in other industries 
as well as in agriculture ; but I have 
risen at this period of the Debate be- 
cause it seems to me we have arrived at 
a time when the subject apparently has 


£6,300,000, and last year £8,500,000, | been fully and thoroughly threshed out. 


an increase of no less than £2,200,000. | | ‘* No, 
In the same period the rates outside) Benches. | 


the Metropolis had increased from 
£18,500,000 to £21,500,000, 
crease of only £5,000,000. 


no!’? from the Opposition 
IT do not quite understand 


the objection to that view, because it 


an in-|can hardly be denied that speech after 
The sub- | 


speech, delivered with great earnestness 





ventions given to London had increased | and ability, I admit, has travelled over 
in the ten years from £863,000 to|/and over the ground which has been 
£1,930,000. That was to say, the|already trodden. I desire, therefore, to 
London subvention had _ doubled, |make some answer to points which 
whereas outside London the subvention | appear to be most deserving of reply. 
had very nearly trebled. Taking the| With regard to the point raised at ques- 
so-called new rates, he found that in| tion time by the right hon. Member for 
London they had increased by something | Wolverhampton, as to the proportion of 
like 100 per cent., but in consequence of | the rates which land is to pay in future, 
the increased valuation being unduly |and by which the amount of the grant is 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
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permanently fixed, I have to say that, | 
whatever amount the rate may be in| 
future, the land will always be called | 
upon to pay one-half of what is paid by | 
houses and buildings at the time. If 
that is not clear in the Bill—I think it 
is—it shall be made clear. In connec- 
tion with this point the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Leader of the Opposition said 
that under the Measure we are going 
half way to a national poor-rate, and in| 
the second place it must tend to extra- 
vagance. Both those statements are 
founded on a misapprehension. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton quoted a case of 20 
unions, which, he said, were purely agri- 
cultural, and in which the rates 
amounted to £200,000, and the Goy- 
ernment, he said, proposed to pay one- 
half of this—namely, £100,000. Now 
that is a mistake. It assumes that there 
is no other property in the union than 
agricultural land. 

*Sir HENRY 
not so. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg pardon, it is 

He forgets that houses and build- 
ings will still have to pay upon the 
whole, even though farm houses and 
farm buildings. All these deductions 
have to be made ; and the deficiency to 
be met by the Government, though of | 
course I have not had time to make out 
the calculation, will probably be much 
nearer £50,000, or even less. 

Sir H. FOWLER: What I took: 
was the minority Report, and I said 
that, assuming the rates upon agricul- 
tural land exclusively in those unions to 
be £200,000, the State would contri- 
bute one-half of that sum. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid I 
cannot express any opinion upon the 
minority Report, which was never circu- 
lated before it was published, which I 
never saw until it appeared in the Blue- 
book, and which I have not studied | 
with great care. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man went on to say that we are going to 
make the State the largest ratepayer in 
the country —— 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : The 
question is so important that 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg pardon; I 
must be allowed to proceed without | 
interruption. [Cheers.]| Weare making, | 
the right hon. Gentleman said, the’ 


i 


FOWLER: That is 


SO. 
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State the largest ratepayer in the coun- 
try, and we are going to give the State 
no control whatever over the expendi- 
ture. Well, in the first place, the State, 
as I have already pointed out, will not 
be the largest ratepayer in the country, 
and I do not think the charge comes 
very well from the Gentleman who was 
the author of the Act of 1894, which 
practically to a great extent disfran- 
chised the largest ratepayers, or, at all 
events, deprived them very largely of 
control over expenditure in respect of 
rates in the future. As to extravagance, 
I differ entirely from the views of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I think the 
Bill will have precisely the opposite 
effect. As I said on a former occasion, 
if there is an increase in the rates the 
burden of that increase will be borne by 
houses and buildings in a larger propor- 
tion than it will be by the land. | Op- 
position cheers.| 1 pointed out at the 
same time that if, on the other hand, 
there was a decrease, and consequently a 
surplus in the annual grant, that surplus 
would go in relief of rates generally, and 
that houses and buildings would gain in 
proportion. I stated the conviction I 
entertained, about which I think no one 
appeared to differ at all, that farmers 
were certainly not the class which could 
be accused with justice of being guilty of 
extravagance in respect of rates — 
{[‘‘Oh !’? |—and, if that was so, I said 
it is clear that under this Bill there will 
be a double motive to economy on the 
part of those who, I think, very proba- 
bly have been usually responsible in 
greatest part for extravagance in the 
I acknowledged on the First 
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those who in the towns will pay higher 
rates than those in the country. At 
the same time, however, I asked, what 


did they get in return for the rates im- 
/posed upon them ? 
‘matter which hon. Members must take 


That surely is a 


into consideration. No one has refuted 
the assertion I made with regard to the 
vast variety of different matters which 
the ratepayers in the town enjoy ; they 
get a far larger return for their expen- 
diture than is enjoyed by the farmers. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’| That assertion has 
not been contested as far as I can 
remember, and if it has been contested 
nothing certainly has been said to show 
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that in that argument I was wrong. 
The House has to consider how far the 
two kinds of property were contributingin 
accordance with their ability to bear it. 
I am aware that the right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton takes a different 
view of what I say. He said :— 


“My contention is that houses in towns 
occupy the same relation to the trade carried on 
in them that land in rural districts does to the 
trade of the farmer who cultivates it.”’ 


But that is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman ac- 
knowledged this; and it is on that 
particular point that the right hon. 
Gentleman and I differ. I maintain 
that the right hon. Gentleman said 
nothing to establish the proposition he 
seeks to defend ; nor did he break down 
any one of the cases which I put before 
the House in support of the contention 
which I urged in support of the Bill. 
On this point I will cite a little later on 
some observations and opinions in sup- 
port of my views from that authority so 
greatly venerated on this subject by the 
Leader of the Opposition—Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. I admit that the 
burden of the rates in London is of 
course extremely high ; but I venture to 
think. that the extreme height of the 
rates in London is due rather more to the 
advantage, whatever it may be, of having 
an extremely progressive County Council. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!’ and ‘‘Hear, hear !’’] 
This modest Bill will certainly not 
increase them, and it does not undoubt- 
edly justify the assertion made by more 
than one speaker that we are imposing 
taxation on London in order to help 
the land. We are not increasing taxa- 
tion by a single farthing by any proposal 
of this Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] At the 
same time I acknowledge the force of 
the arguments which have been urged 
with regard to towns. Many appeals 
have been made to me on the subject of 
a time limit. On that point I explained 
on the First Reading, in reply to an hon. 
Member, that we had in our Bill what 
I should call a tentative clause in that 
direction. Since then I have carefully 
considered the representations made to 
me on both sides of the House. I have 
come to the conclusion that the case is 
one which the Government ought to con- 
sider. I have to make this announce- 
ment, which I hope will not be unsatis- 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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factory to many hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, and I hope also to 
the House generally, Iam not willing to 
abandon the period of five years, but the 
Government will readily agree to make 
the clause to which I have referred effec- 
| tive, and so limit the operation of this 
Bill to the period of five years, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If this proposal is 
adopted it will necessitate some revision 
of the scope of inquiry which I had pre- 
viously announced the Government 
intended to make. A vast number of 
other criticisms have been made on our 
proposals, many of which I venture to 
think have answered themselves. There 
is, for example, the amount of the grant. 


Some hon. Members described it as a 
dole ; others a gigantic relief. Both 


statements cannot be true, and it is im- 
possible for the Opposition te have it 
both ways. [An Hon. Memper: ‘‘ Why 
not?’’| In view of the difference of 
opinion which exists on that subject on 
the other side of the House, probably 
the Government have pursued the right 
course in taking the amount they have 
put in the Bill. Throughout the whole 
of these discussions hon. Members oppo- 
site have argued on the basis that it 
was a gift entirely we were making to 
the landlords. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
that is so, why has no. hon. Gentleman 
attempted to reply to the arguments I 
used on the First Reading and to the 
quotations of an opinion which I referred 
to advanced by a Member of the Roval 
Commission sitting on that side of the 
House, and who declared that the effect 
of the whole of the evidence given’ before 
the Commission which he had heard was 
such as to prove to demonstration, ac- 
cording to his view, that the whole of 
the rates were being borne now, and 
have been borne throughout the whole 
of the depression, and would be borne, 
by the tenants and no one else? I 
showed clearly that it is impossible in 
these days of perpetually falling rents for 
any landlord to appropriate the benefits 
given under this Bill without run- 
ning the risk, which always accompanies 
change of tenancy in these days, of 
suffering an infinitely greater loss by a 
lower rent than anything he would gain 
by appropriating the benefits of the Bill. 
These loud assertions are not of the 
smallest use unless hon. Gentlemen can 
show in what particulars we have been 
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wrong. The hon. Member for South|sample of many others, where the rates 
Shields challenged me on the interpre-|amounted to 23s. in the pound. 
tation of the term which I used on| The relief there would amount to 11s. 6d. 
former occasions when I said that the | in the pound, and in all probability that 
whole of the burden of the rates would would be amply sufficient to enable the 








ultimately fall on the landlord. The | 
hon. Membér said, ‘‘ We are entitled | 


to know how long will this relief con- ‘ties under our Bill. 


‘land to be kept in cultivation. Then I 
am told that there will be great inequali- 
Of course there 


tinue to go to the tenant?’’ The) will be; but are there not great inequali- 


answer is simple. It will go as long as 
the agricultural depression lasts. hr ron- 
ical laughter.| As far as I can see there 
is no prospect or hope of any change for | 
many years to come. [Renewed laugh- | 


ter.| An hon. Member spoke of the | 


rents that the landlords extorted in these | 
days. [‘‘Hear, hear!’?] What did| 
the hon. Gentleman know about it?) 
[Laughter.| I speak from a vast amount | 
of practical experience, as well as from | 


the knowledge which I have gained by | 


masses of evidence before the Royal | 
Commission. What happens is this. It | 
is the tenants who extort reductions—- | 
any reductions that they please where | 


they are not voluntarily made. But | 


they have been voluntarily made, as no 
one knows better than the Leader of the 


Opposition, who, we know, has read. 


every word and every line of the four 
volumes of the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission. 


show that the landlords have behaved as 
well as any class of human beings in 


respect of this matter of reductions, and | 


record is made of reductions of 20, 50, 
80, and even 90 per cent. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.) : I wish they were in Ireland. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Ireland was not 
included in the Inquiry. Besides, the 
rents in Ireland are not fixed by the land- 
lord. [Cheers. | 
this. It is said, ‘‘ The effect of your | 
Bill will be to give most relief where it | 
is least wanted and least relief where it 


is most required.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear 1”) 


That is a most inaccurate and misleading | 
statement. If it means that the larger | 
the amount of rates paid by any parti- | 


In those volumes | 
there is a large quantity of evidence to | 


Another complaint. is | 


| ties now under the present system of 


‘rating? Iremember hearing a descrip- 
tion given of that system many years 
380 when I first came into this House. 
It was in 1870, in a speech delivered by 
a very able man, who said that the 
|system was a chaos of blundering injus- 
tice, that the inequalities were enormous, 
and that it was unfair to different classes 
‘of property. Who was the Gentleman 
'who made that speech? The right hon. 
Gentleman the present Leader of the 
| Opposition. [Cheers.| He was speaking 
in violent opposition to a Bill introduced 
by the Government of Mr. Gladstone, of 
whom, at that time, he was not alto- 
gether a very cordial supporter. But 
‘the right hon. Gentleman has himself 
‘been in office during from 10 to 15 years 
since that period, and he has been Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer four or five 
times ; and, although he denources us 
to-day for the efforts which we are 
making to deal with a small portion of 
| these inequalities, he himself never lifted 
a finger to deal with them. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman opposite was good 
enough to say that the Bill which I had 
introduced was a preposterous and most 
unstatesmanlike Measure, and in accents 
‘of entreaty he implored the House to 
read the evidence of a gentleman whom 
he described as the soundest thinker and 
| one of the soundest financiers whom the 
House had ever known—namely, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. Well, I have 
| read ‘that evidence, and I am inclined to 
‘think that the right hon. Gentleman is 
not quite so well informed with regard 
to the views of Sir George Cornewall 
| Lewis as he would have the House be- 
‘lieve. The right hon. Gentleman must 


cular occupier the larger the amount of | have overlooked certain parts of the evi- 
reduction will be, that of course is true ; ; ‘dence given by Sir George Cornewal] 
but in proportion to the need of relief | Lewis which have a most material bear- 
it is absolutely certain to my mind_|ing on this Bill. After pointing out that 
that the relief will be greatest where | however desirable a parochial Income Tax 
the depression is the most severe. Take | might be, the practical difficulties in the 
the case I quoted in Essex, which I| way of carrying the plan out appeared 
have every reason to believe is a to be almost insuperable, he goes on to 
| 
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describe the practice in Scotland, and 


this is what he says :— 


“We will assume a suburban parish which 
contains part of a town, with a rural district 
attached. We will first take the dwelling 
houses, which will be entered in the rate-book 
at 100 per cent. ; then we will take the shops ; 
we will suppose them to be rated at 75 per 
cent. Then we will take the manufactories and 
put them down at 50 per cent. ; and then we will 
take agricultural land and put that down at 35 
per cent.” 


In this “ ignorant and unstatesmanlike ” 
Bill we have not gone quite as far, be it 
observed, as Sir G. Cornewa!l Lewis 
went :— 


“An equal rate,” he says, ‘‘is then imposed 
upon all those values; the result, of course, is 


that a certain classification of different species | 


of property takes places.” 
Further on he says :— 


** There is no doubt that, generally speaking, 
the income of the occupier of a dwelling house 
bears a larger proportion to the rent of that 
dwelling house than the income of the occupier 


of a farm bears to the annual value at which he | 


is rated ; and, therefore, in adopting this mode 
you approach as nearly as you can to the prin- 
ciple of an Income Tax without going into the 
income of each individual. This is the mode of 
rating which Sir John McNeill, who is the chief 
member of the Board of Supervision in Scotland, 
and who is extremely able and has devoted much 
attention to the subject, informs me he thinks 
is the most equitable and the most practicable 
mode of rating that can be devised; and his 
opinion is that it has given great satisfaction in 
Scotland as far as it has been carried into 
effect.” 


Thus the proposal that land should be 
rated in a smaller proportion than other 
rateable property has, it seems to me, the 
support of the very authority whom the 
right hon. Gentleman has appealed to. 
[Sir W. Harcourt : “ Is there any autho- 
rity for paying the money out of the 
Exchequer?”] [‘Hear, hear!”] That is 
not the point I am dealing with. | Oppo- 
sition laughter and cheers.| The point I 
am dealing with is the question of differ- 
ential rating, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man denounced as one of the worst parts 
of my “ignorant and unstatesmanlike” 
Bill, and on that particular point I 
have the support of the authority which 
the right hon. Gentleman describes as 
one of the greatest in the country.” 
[“ Hear, hear !”] I have now dealt with 
most of the criticisms which have been 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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| passed upon the proposals of the Govern- 
/ment, and I think I am entitled to ask 
| what are the proposals on the other side. 
If the right hon. Gentleman objects to 
the lowering of the rates, if he opposes 
every single suggestion that we make, 
what is it, I ask, that he has got to offer 
to the agricultural community! We 
have some right to ask, because it was 
the right hon. Gentleman who pointed 
to the Royal Commission and grounded 
‘his refusal to do anything whatever for 
| the agricultural interest when he was in 
'power on the statement that he must 
‘wait for the Commissioners’ Report. 
| Unless we are given some indication 
‘of what is in his mind as to the mode 
in which agriculture might properly be 
‘aided we shall be driven to the con- 





‘clusion that during the whole period 
‘of his tenure of office, whilst he was 
| professing sympathy in tenderest tones 
'with the agricultural interest, he was 
in reality simply fooling the agricultural 
‘community. [‘ Hear, hear!”]| I look 
|in vain for any proposal from the other 
side of the House which is calculated 
'to do anything, however small, to give 
| relief to this suffering industry. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said something 
about tithes. Is it in that direction 
‘that he looks? Does he think that the 
| burden of the tithe and the Land Tax 
‘should be removed from the land? 
| Although the right hon. Gentleman 
|appeared to advocate this the other 
| night, although he had a good deal to say 
‘about tithe, then he is careful to be 
‘silent now, because it has perhaps 
| dawned upon him that the Land Tax and 
'the tithe are paid directly and entirely 
| by the landlords. [ Hear, hear!”] The 
view of the Opposition appears to be 
| that, because there is no complete remedy 
‘for agricultural depression, which we 
‘are prepared to submit to Parliament, 
'we ought to do nothing at all. I think 
‘that in this matter, as in many others, 
‘half a loaf is better than no bread— 
|{** Hear, hear !”|—and it must be evident 
by this time to all those who are 
\interested in agriculture that they have 
| nothing at all to expect from right hon. 
|Gentlemen opposite. I wish before sit- 
ting down to make one more appeal on 
behalf of the agricultural industry. It 


must be remembered that in one respect 
those who are engaged in agriculture 


‘and those who are engaged in trade and 


| 
' 
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commerce occupy very different positions. 
When times are bad, it is possible for 
the manufacturer to go on half-time, or 
sometimes even to close his workshops 
altogether. Not so with agriculture. 
There you are engaged in a_never- 
ceasing contest with the powerful though 
silent forces of Nature. If you attempt 
to guide and lead and direct Nature, she 
is your friend and fellow labourer ; but 
if you neglect and abandon her, then 
Nature at once becomes your worst foe. 
No half-time, no half-measures will do 
for agriculture, and if once the cultivator 
holds his hand he had better hold it for 
good andall. [ Hear, hear!] We pro- 


pose this Measure because we think it to | 
be wise and just, although we acknow- | 


ledge, and have said so ‘distinctly from | | poor-rate. 


the first, that we do not regard it, or| 
pretend to regard it, asa complete or effec- | 
tual remedy for agricultural depression, 
yet in our judgment it will do something | 
to give some measure of relief, and | 
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With regard to the first, he would point 
out that there was this difference between 
the two kinds of property —personalty 
was the creation of the industry of its 
owner ; land was not so. Land had not 
been improved materially by the owners 
of the soil. His second point was that 
the burdens proposed to be relieved 
were only a commutation of the much 
heavier burdens which were originally 
imposed on the land. At one time the 
military burdens rested on the land, and 
also the burdens of law, justice, and 
police. Suppose the land still bore the 
heavy burdens to which it was originally 
subjected, it would have to bear 
ten times as much as the three or 
four millions now imposed on it for the 
He knew very well that the 
argument was used that it was unfair to 
reimpose burdens on the land because it 
had changed hands ; but that argument 





| wae applicable also to the burden of the 


poor-rate, for the vast majority of estates 


especially i in those parts of the country | had changed hands subject to that 


and in those cases in which relief is most | 
especially needed. That being our) 
position, I am persuaded, however bitter, | 
however vehement, or however violent | 


burden, and the purchaser had got it the 
\cheaper by the capital value of the 
burden upon it. But there was another 
consideration. Since the burden of the 





your opposition may be, Parliament will | poor-rate had been placed on the land, 
grant, and the people of this country will| the value of land had enormously in- 
approve, the aid and assistance for which | creased. That was owing to nothing 
I plead to-night, not for a section or a|done by the owners or occupiers of the 
class, but for an industry which, after | land, because the land was no more pro- 
all, whatever you may think and say, is| ductive now. What was it, then, that 
the greatest, the most ancient, and/| had increased the value of land so much 4 
the most famous industry in our King. | It was the trade and industry which had 
dom. [ Cheers. | ‘been created in the towns. It was 





Mr. 
narvon) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taunted Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of 
having travelled over the same ground 
over and over again ; but, in his opinion, 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was the only one which was fairly open 
to that charge—j“ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter |—for the right hon. Gentleman 
had not only repeated the arguments of 
other speakers, but he had also repeated 
the arguments that he himself had used 
on the First Reading of the Bill. So far 
as he had heard the Debate, only two 
arguments had been put forward in sup- 
port of the Bill—the first, that it was 
unfair to rate land on a different 
standard to that applied to personalty ; 
and the second, that agriculture was so 
depressed that relief. was necessary. 


D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car-| 


the House with | 


owing to what had been done by the 
dwellers in the towns, as land had gone up, 
'so also rates had gone down. The poor 
ratehad gone down, because the volume of 
trade in the towns had so much increased 
as to provide employment for the surplus 
population, which would otherwise be a 
burden on the land. Yet it was proposed 
to tax the industries of the country 
which had thus increased the value of 
land for the purpose of relieving agricul- 
tural land. Hon. Members on the other 
side of the House advanced another 
argument. They contended that the Bill 
was brought in for the purpose of reliev- 
ing agriculture; but he contended the 
relief was not for agriculture at all, but 
for the landlords, and for this reason. 
It was known for a fact that if this relief 
were not extended to the land, rents 
would inevitably go down. If agriculture 
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was really sinking under its burdens, one 
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about the Agricultural Commission for 


would have thought that the first thing! England, and a considerable amount of 


done would be to relieve the burdens 
which weighed upon it. The burden per 
acre on land for rent was 25s., and the 
burden per acre for rates was 3s. 2d. 
Was it not common sense to relieve the 
bigger burden first? There was also 
another burden which had not been 
attacked, and that was the excessive 
railway rates, which, he contended, 
amounted to a much more serious burden 
than the rates. They were not attacked 
because there were too many railway 
directors and shareholders on the other 
side of the House. The relief that this 
Bill would afford was perfectly ridiculous. 
A man who was paying £100 a year for 
his farm, would pay about £3 10s. in 
rates. Under this Biil he would be 
relieved to the extent of one-half, or 35s. 
Could any man contend that relief to the 
extent of 35s. would save that man from 
ruin and help him to get on? But he 
contended further that the relief was a 
perfectly unfair one, and that it did not 
go into the right pockets. Take the case 
of accommodation land. The landlord 
bore the rate himself, and the relief 
would go straight into his pocket. Ina 
small town with which he was acquainted, 
with a population of 1,500 or so, the 
rent of accommodation land was some- 
thing like £1 an acre some time ago. It 
was now £4 an acre. Why had it in- 
creased by £3 an acre? Noton account 
of anything the owner or occupier had 
done, but purely owing to the fact that 
the town had increased in prosperity. 
In one case he knew of, a landowner in 
the neighbourhood of a town had derived 
benefit to the extent of £3 per acre from 
improvements that had been made out of 
the rates, and yet now he was to be 
relieved to the extent of half the rates 
on his improved property. He charac- 
terised this proposal as a gross injustice 
to the taxpayer. He knew of another 
case in which the owner of a field which 
at one time brought in a rent of £1 per 
acre now obtained a rent of £40 for it 
in the shape of ground-rents. This Bill 
proposed to tax the already overtaxed 
people in order to enable the Treasury 
to halve the rates of the landlords. His 
contention was that the whole of this so- 
called relief to the agricultural interest 
would go into the pockets of the land- 
owners. They had heard a great deal 


Mr. D. Lloyd-George. 


evidence had been given before that 
Commission in favour of the reduction 
of rates; but the evidence also showed 
that the landowners would not reduce 
rents until their farms were vacated. A 
witness from Northamptonshire stated 
that there was not as much land in the 
hands of the owners now as there had 
been four or five years ago, and that the 
landlords had taken their land in han1 
themselves because they did not wish to 
lower their rents. The witness added 
that the landlords, having reduced their 
rents, found that they could now let their 
farms. This Bill, however, would enable 
the landowners to keep up their rents 
until they had exhausted the amount of 
the relief that was given to the local 
rates. If there was this grea‘ agricul- 
tural depression in the country, and he 
did not doubt that it existed, it was the 
duty of the landowners to lower their 
rents. There was a provision in the 
existing law that gave automatic relief 
from rates in cases where land was left 
uncultivated. It was stated before the 
Commission that farmers were making 
no profit, and that they were paying 
their rents out of capital, and, notwith- 
standing that fact, the rents in Wales 
had not been reduced. One Welshman 
who had given evidence said, that in one 
part of Wales the rents had been re- 
duced by 10 per cent., but that that 
was a greater reduction than had been 
made in any other part of the country. 
And yet, because their profits had been 
reduced at the most by 10 per cent., the 
landowners came to that House begging 
for relief. “Hear, hear!”| What 
would be thought of any other industry 
if they were to come to that House and 
ask for relief because their profits had 
been diminished by 10 per cent.? Why, 
their application would be laughed out 
of the House. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
maintained that there was no 
ground for the sympathy which hon. 
Members opposite accorded to the 
landlords. But let him ask, how 
was it that the farmers managed to 
pay their rents? A witness who gave 
evidence before the Welsh Commission, 
who was Earl Cawdor’s agent—that 





noble Lord was a good landlord ; the 


| tack-renter did not come before a Com- 
| mission in order to be cross-examined, and, 
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therefore, it was only those who repre- 
sented the best managed estates who 
appeared as witnesses before it—that 
agent stated that the farmers were pay- 
ing their rents out of capital, and that 
they had to apply the wages of their 
farm servants to pay their rents. And 
yet the landlords came to that House 
and asked for relief when they knew 
that their rents were paid by the wages 
of the farm servants. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
But the landlords said they were not 
asking for relief for themselves, it was 
for the distressed farmer. It was the 
old professional beggar’s trick—they 
pretended to beg for others, and the 
moment the charitable person’s back 
was turned the stalwart ruffians spent 
the money in the nearest public-house. 
[“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.| The tax- 
payers of this country ought to put an 
end to this shameful business. The 
time had come for plain speaking on this 
subject. |‘ Hear, hear!” from Mr. 
Cuapiin.| The right hon. Gentleman 
cheered. that remark. He had some 
very interesting figures on this subject 
before him. He found that, taking the 
aggregate rentals received by the 
Ministry who came there to plead the 
cause of distressed agriculturists, they 
would benefit by this Bill to the extent 
of £67,000 per annum. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: How do you arrive 
at those figures ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: By taking 
the Income Tax Returns. I see that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself 
benefits by the relief provided by the 
Bill to the tune of £700 a year. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 

Mr. CHAPLIN : If the hon. Gentle- 
tleman will allow me. I suppose that I 
ought to know more about my own 
affairs than the hon. Member does. I 
shall not benefit under the Bill by a 
single 6d. [Cheers and cries of “ With- 
draw.” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I will not 
withdraw a syllable. [ Hear, hear,” 
and renewed cries of “ Withdraw.”| The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he 
should not benefit by the Bill, but 
his estate would. [Cries of “Oh!”] 
Taking the capital value of their land, 
the Ministry would benefit to the 
extent of two and a quarter millions by 
this Bill. [‘* Hear, hear,” and cries of 
“No!”) And all this was done to 
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relieve the distress of the farmer. 
Having bled the farmer to the last drop 
of his blood, the landowners were now 
seeking to bleed the taxpayers, who were 
to be driven into the landlords’ leech pond. 
They had a distressed industry in Wales 
— the tin-plate industry.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] In that industry it was not a 
question of a reduction of 10 per cent. 
in the profits, for with very few ex- 
ceptions there was not a single manu- 
facturer who had made any profit at all 
for years. There was misery and actual 
hunger in the tin-plate districts, but 
where was the Bill for the relief of the 
tin-plate industry. [Opposition cheers. | 
An hon. Member had deplored the fact 
that the landlord must dismiss his 
carriage, that whereas he had had six 
gamekeepers he must now put up with 
only three or four, he must get rid of 
one or two of his men in buttons, and : 
that was the distress of agriculture. 
Although they were giving a million and 
a-half to relieve the landlord who had 
had to dispense with a few luxuries, 
they would not vote a single crumb for 
the industrious and honest tin-plater 
who was starving at the present time. 
[ Opposition cheers. 

*Mr. C. H. STRUTT (Essex, Maldon) 
said they had listened on that side with 
some degree of amusement to the speech 
of the hon. Member. According to the 
hon. Member Wales did not want the 
relief offered by this Bill at all. [A cry 
of “Oh!”] Well, if it all went to the 
landlords of Wales, and the landlords of 
Wales had only suffered a one-tenth re- 
duction of their profits, he thought he 
should have the support of the hon. 
Member if he moved as an Amendment 
that the money which was now offered 
to Wales should go to the relief of dis- 
tress in Essex. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I said the 
tin-plate trade. 

*Mr. STRUTT said it would not, 
perhaps, be out of place for a representa- 
tivefor Essex to address the House on this 
subject. He had listened with the 
greatest respect to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
but if his statement that the whole of 
the last subvention had been practically 
wasted was correct, it was rather curi- 
ous that the increase in the rates should 
be less in the country, where the sub- 
vention had gone most, than in the 
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towns. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that where money was 
given absolutely, as it had been for 
technical education, it had been to a 
large degree wasted, especially when it 
had been managed by people who did not 
thoroughly understand the question. In 
the agricultural districts the rates had 
lately, at any rate, increased, or rather 
the poor rate had, the reason being that 
there had been in the country districts a 
much more liberal feeling towards the 
aged poor. He hoped the Government 
before long would deal with the question 
of Old Age Pensions in a Bill. He 
thought a very good case had 
been given for money being spent 
for the greater happiness of the aged 
poor. They were not asking in this Bill 
for Protection or Bounties, but simply 
for what they believed to be an equaliza- 
tion of taxation that was right and fair. 
They did not, therefore, deserve to be 
called nothing less than highway robbers. 
The larger part of the surplus was given 
this year to the Navy, and the money 
which was to be spent in that way was 
practically a premium of insurance paid 
by the country for the benefit of the 
manufacturers and consumers in this 
country in time of war, and _ surely, 
therefore, the agricu]turists were entitled 
to their measure of relief. They did not 
grudge this expenditure on the Navy, 
but they had the right to ask for what 
the greatest experts had declared to be 
but justice for the landed interest. An 
hon. Member opposite had said that 
tenant-farmers paid the rates—— 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
No, I did not say that, I said they paid 
the rent. 

*Mr. STRUTT said he did not see 
according to that argument why rents 
could not be raised now. He was 
speaking not as a landlord, but as a 
tenant-farmer, and he should be very 
much disgusted if this Bill did not put 
some money into the pockets of the 
tenant-farmers. He was more likely to 
know whether it would go into their 
pockets or not than the hon. Member. 

Mr. LOUGH : Why should you be? 
*Mr. STRUTT: Because I have been 
connected with the land all my life. 

Mr. LOUGH: So have I. 

*Mr. STRUTT said the hon. Gentle- 
man’s acquaintance was with land. in 
Treland, but it was with land in England 


Mr. Strutt. 
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which this Bill proposed to deal. If 
the farmers did pay the rates, it 
practically amounted to an extra In- 
come Tax of four shillings if they paid 
on their normal profits, and was it not 
better and wiser that that four shilling 
tax should be reduced to two shillings 
rather than that a penny should be 
taken off the Income Tax of the 
country? He believed the redeemed 
Land Tax should be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing the taxation paid 
respectively by land and _personalty. 
|Mr. Pitt when he introduced his Bill, 
was naturally asked by people—‘“ Where 
this redeemed tax is taken off, will you 
guarantee never to put it on again?”— 
Of course, Mr. Pitt’s reply was that he 
could not give up the right of the State 
to raise taxes, but he said that the 
redeemed Land Tax should not he taxed 
more than the unredeemed. But the 
right hon. Gentleman said, “ That is a 
long time ago,” and that time brought 
a change of conditions. Was there a 
change of conditions? A man who had 
bought his property gave more for it 
because it no longer had this tax upon 
it, and the State has got the full. 
/advantage now in thedecrease of the 
| National Debt. Another argument used 
| by the right hon. Gentleman (and it was 
'hardly worthy of him) was that when a 
man redeemed he made a good thing of 
|it. So did every one who bought Consols 
at that time. Everybody knows the 
desperate state of our financial position 
when Mr. Pitt brought in his Bill, and 
that the passing of the Bill saved the 
credit of the country. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The argument of 
the hon. Member is rather remote from 
the Bill before the House. 

*Mr. STRUTT thought the redeeming 
of the land was a part of the argument 
used on the other side. The Leader of 
the Opposition had given some dogmatic 
utterances on this question. His argu- 
ment was that this tax was originally 
paid out of personalty. 

*Mr. SPEAKER again interposed. 

*Mr. STRUTT: I am sorry I cannot 
have my go at the right hon. Gentleman. 
| (Laughter 
| Sir W. 


| it on the Budget. 








bancourt : You will have 
[“ Hear, hear !”| 

| *Mr. STRUTT: If you will kindly 
call on me, Sir, on Monday. [Laughter.| 
He would leave that and go on to consider 


| 
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whether agriculture had any more right 
to be considered than any other interest 
in a depressed condition. He should 
give two reasons why distress in agricul- 
ture was of more national importance 
than the distress in any other interest. 
In the first place there was the question 
of the supply of food to the country 
during war. He knew Lord Wolseley 
treated this matter as a light affair. He 
hoped that they would not in the future 
find it was not a light one. During the 
Crimean war bread rose to ls. a loaf. 
What was the difference between now 
and the time of the Crimean war? 
Population had increased enormously, 
and arable cultivation had decreased enor- 
mously. They sold their corn much 
more quickly now than in those times. 
When they wanted food for the people 
they could not have it unless they kept 
the country cultivated. There was one 
other point and that was this, the muscle, 
sinews, and health of the country largely 
depended upon the country population. 
{* Hear, hear!”] Are we to look for- 
ward cheerfully to the time when the 
towns have all the population and the 
country is all grass—no arable, no 
labourers, nobody in the country districts 
except a few shepherds and herdsmen ? 
He believed a gentle influx of labourers 
was the best thing possible for the towns, 
increasing the health and vigour of the 
population. He wished to read an extract 
from «# writer in Mr. Booth’s book, 
dealing with the East End of London. 
He said :— 


“London is to a great extent nourished by 
the literal consumption of bone and sinew from 
the country ; by the absorption every year of 
large numbers of persons of stronger physique, 
who leaven the whole mass, largely direct the 
industries, raise the standard of health and 
comfort, and keep up the rate of growth of the 
great city only to give place in their turn toa 
fresh set of recruits, after London life for one 
or two generations has reduced them to the 
level of those among whom they live.” 


The Member for Stockport seemed to 
think that cotton was a greater industry 
than agriculture. He had a great 


respect for Lancashire, but he must say 
he had never seen a more anemic lot of 
lads than those working in the heated 
and unhealthy atmosphere of the cotton 
He went down before the election 


mills. 
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to address some of his constituents and 
he was told by one of those candid friends, 
never wanting, that it was the worst 
speech he had ever heard. [Laughter.| 
His excuse was that he could not wax 
eloquent on the British Constitution and 
their glorious Empire in addressing men 
who got only 9s. a week. [* Opposition 
cheers and laughter.| He was glad to 
have the cheers of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite at last. They on that side of 
the House had never denied that 
poverty and misery formed a kindlier 
seed-bed for the “ tares” sown by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite than they did for 
the wholesome seed-corn sown by those 
on the Ministerial side. They wanted 
to do away with this seed-bed; and 
when they took into consideration the 
desperate condition of farmers and land- 
lords in these very villages, he could not 
see any other way of helping the 
man at 9s. a week except by im- 
proving the condition of agriculture. 
In another village, a man said to 
him :— 
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‘*Tt does seem hard that we should have been 
half starved throv ch this winter and Farmer A. 
should have two stacks of corn there, and we 
are not allowed to have it to feed ourselves.” 


The farmer was anxious to keep his corn 
in the hope of a rise in price, because, 
had he sold then, when wheat was 17s. 
and 18s. a quarter, he would have 
suffered a great loss. He did not know 
what could be done for those people, 
except to relieve agriculture. His 
learned opponent said the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had reduced the 
Income Tax and behaved nobly about 
pigs. [Laughter.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reduction of Income Tax B, was 
open to the same criticisms as the present 
Bill, it gave an advantage to the richer 
payer rather than to the poor one. 

Mr. LOUGH: What about the ex- 
emption of incomes under £160 ? 

*Mr. STRUTT said he was talking 
about the other part—to agriculture 
alone. They in Essex had not paid any 
Income Tax, and, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s benefit had not come 
to the farmers of Essex. For the last 
three years he had been to the Income 
Tax Commissioners to be relieved, 
because he had not made any profits. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER thought the hon. 
Gentleman was now travelling very wide 
of the question before the House. 


*Mr. STRUTT thanked the House for 
the patience with which they had 
listened to him. He was glad if he had 
given them any amusement, but he 
trusted he had also given them some 
arguments. 


Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth), who was very imperfectly heard, 
said the Bill dealt with only one branch 
of the question of local taxation, but it 
necessarily involved a reconsideration of 
the question of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion. There was not equality between 
the amounts realised by direct and in- 
direct taxation. Indeed, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told them the other 
night that the relation between the two 
bore the proportion of 52 to 48; direct 
taxation paid the lesser portion. For 
several years attempts to equalise the 
two had been made by Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends, but equality had not 
yet been reached. The policy initiated 
by Mr. Gladstone had, no doubt, pro- 
duced extremely beneficial results. In 


a speech which he made a few years ago, 


the right hon. Gentlemen the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies said 
he had been criticised a great deal for 
saying the rich paid too little and the 
poor paid too much. “ Well,” the right 
hon. Gentleman said, “I have given the 
matter further and careful consideration, 
and I maintain that statement ;” and 
he made good that statement in a publi- 
cation with which they were all familiar 
— The Radical Programme.” 


Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham), asked if the hon. Member was in 
order in referring to the Radical pro- 
gramme ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER thought the hon. 


Gentleman was in order. 


Mr. HARRISON said, he was about 
to show that the principles then advo- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham were 
quite at variance with the principles in- 
volved in the present Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that one of the 
first acts of Mr. Disraeli’s last Govern- 
ment was to transfer several millions 
from local rates to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, which was, as far as it went, a 
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relief of the rich at the expense of the 
poor. “This proves” he added— 


“The enormous ascendency which the land- 
owners still possess in Parliament. No read- 
justment” — 


and this sentence went far in support of 
the Amendment under discussion- — 


“of the local rates will be accepted as com- 
plete, which is not accompanied by a thorough 
inquiry into the incidence of Imperial taxation.” 


The question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion as regarded town and urban dis- 
tricts was sent to a special Committee 
of Inquiry in 1886, and they reported in 
May 1892. Six years were consumed in 
inquiring into the question of local 
taxation in towns and urban districts. 
Was it not strange that the question 
of local taxation in urban and rural 
districts could be so easily disposed of as 
was now suggested. Inthe same “ Radi- 
cal Programme” the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
said, that care would have to be taken 
that any relief which might ultimately 
be granted to local rates should not be 
a gift to the landlords in the shape of 
increased value, but that it should find 
its way into the pockets of the occupier 
who really paid the rates. That was 
immediately followed up by some expres- 
sions on the part of Mr. Gladstone. 
That right hon. Gentleman said that in 
the reform of local government the 
objects aimed at were the rectifying of 
the balance as between real and personal 
property, to put an end to the gross injus- 
tice of throwing on the Consolidated Fund 
local burdens which our laws had always 
wisely treated as incident to property, 
to relieve the ratepayer not at the charge 
of the working population, but wholly or 
mainly by making over for local burdens 
carefully chosen items of taxation, not 
out of the Consolidated Fund generally, 
but out of particular items which make 
up the system of local taxation, to supply 
local management with inducements to 
economy instead of tempting and almost 
forcing it into waste. The balance of 
taxation as between movable and im- 
movable property, and still more between 
property and labour, should be care- 
fully adjusted when occasion offers. 
Those were the principles which were 
laid down by Mr. Gladstone in 1885. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies stated that if 
the reforms he contended for were not 
adopted by the then Government of the 
day, it should be his business and duty 
not to join the Government, but to stand 
aside. Everyone of the propositions 
referred to the present Bill disregarded, 
and they had again not only a class 
selected, but a system of grants in aid 
adopted which have been deprecated by 
both sides of the House. They had 
these grants in aid, as they knew, first 
established in a small way as a temporary 
expedient. They had first a grant of 
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because they would simply be the hand 
to receive the grant from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and they in turn would hand 
it over to other bodies to distribute. 
What economy could they suppose would 
result under that state of things? There 
would be no control of any sort, because 
the authorities would have no body to 
control them. Whatever their expendi- 
ture they would know that they could 
resort to the Exchequer fund up to the 
moiety of that expenditure for the pur- 
pose of recoupment. There was another 
strong objection to the carrying out of 
this Measure. It was said that the 
agricultural distress was temporary, that 


authorities for the purpose of improving |it was fluctuating, that it was due to 
highways, and now it had grown to the | prices. Yet if there was any change 
large amount of upwards of six millions. | whatsoever in prices during the next 
Given first for one reason and then for | five years, there was to be no opportunity 
another, these grants in aid both| given to this House, in its annual 
weakened and demoralised self-Govern- | Budget, to reconsider the question of the 
ment. There was no condemnation more | relief which was proposed to be given. 
strong than that which had been uttered | The Bill put it in the power of the other 
by the present First Lord of the Admi-| House, largely influenced by considera- 
ralty, who had declared that “ grants in | tions connected with the landed interest, 
aid inevitably lead to extravagance ”;|to deal with a matter connected with 
while the late Mr. Fawcett, in his work | finance and the raising of taxation in 
on “ Political Economy,” had laid itdown|this country. It had been the un- 
that “ no device could be imagined which | doubted view that the House of Com- 
would more effectually weaken the), mons only could deal with all questions 
guarantees for economy.” Therefore the connected with taxation. Why, there- 
system of grants in aid adopted by this | fore, should the House of Commons hand 
Bill had been condemned under all cir-|over to the other House such an im- 








cumstances by all the authorities learned | 
in the subject. Why, then, should that 
form of grant be adopted? By the Bill 
the rating authority was to receive only 
-—or, rather, it was to be written down— 
one half of the rate in respect of agricul- 
tural land. Then the Bill provided that 
the deficiency was to be made good out 
of the Imperial Exchequer, while the 
expenditure was to be taken on the 
present basis. Therefore if the expendi- 
ture increased, the deficiency would be 
larger than the existing fund, and would 
have to be met in some quarter or 





another. It would not be met out of the 
grant in aid ; therefore it would have to | 
be met by the industrial classes in the | 
locality where they would have to pay | 
their full share, whilst those in the| 
enjoyment of agricultural land would | 
only be taxed on the moiety. The, 
authorities, again, to whom the funds | 
would be handed over, though designated | 
in the Bill as the spending authority, | 
would not be the real spending authority, | 


of this 
| 


portant item as the local taxation of the 
country’? The whole system of local 
taxation needed reform, and he would 
cordially endorse any proposal for the 
reform of the system. His view was 
that hitherto land had not contributed 
its due and proper share to the taxation 
of the country. He held that this was 
a Bill which, in fact, if not in words, 
returned to the landed interest an 
amount of money per annum in excess 
of the sum which the agricultural landed 
interest had paid in the shape of Death 
Duties. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said there were 6,850,000 acres 
of agricultural land, and the amount 
paid was £850,000 of duty last year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : That was Succession Duty, not 
Estate Duty. 

Mr. HARRISON asserted that it 
was Estate Duty on the estates of 
deceased persons. But now it was 
proposed to return £975,000 in respect 
Bill. That sum would be 
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increased to £2,000,000 before the opera- 
tion of the Act was closed, and therefore 
it was an undoing of the Finance Act, 
and a return to the landed interest of 
that amount of money, some portion of 
which they had paid in respect of the 
Death Duties. The Bill, indeed, was a 
repetition of the past policy of the Con- 
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servative Party, which always sought to! 


undo the forward policy of the Liberal 
Party—a Party which had attempted for 
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respect of the Pleuro-pneumonia and the 
Cattle Diseases Act. In 1892 the aid 
was extended to foot and mouth disease ; 
in 1893 it was extended to swine fever, 
and with the extension there was given 
an additional sum of £50,000. The 
result was that in 1895, when there was 
a deficiency in the fund, £95,000 was 
taken out of the Local Taxation Fund, 
causing a loss to England and Wales of 
£83,000. London lost 22 per cent. of 


the last 50 years to equalise direct and | that sum, or received a lesser contribu- 
indirect taxation. A great deal of the) tion by £15,200. Where did the money 
landed interest paid no Death Duty at|go? But for the swine fever it would 
all. How much Death Duty did the | have been in the pockets of the London 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with their | | tax-payers; but it was diverted as a 
278,000 acres, pay? He ‘found that | contribution to the landed interest ; 
their estates were expressly exempted | that the few hundred pigs which were 
from taxation in respect of the Corporate | destroyed in London cost the metropolis 
Property Duty. The result was that all | £3,000 a pig, taken for the benefit of 
their great glebe estates were pay-| those in the rural districts. The prin- 
ing nothing towards Imperial taxa-| ciple laid down by the First Lord of the 
tion in the shape of Death Duties ; yet) Admiralty of selecting particular items 
they were the largest agricultural land-| of local taxation distribution might be 
lord in England, and this Bill proposed| open to the same objection. Why was 
to return to them an amount of money | it that this fund was now taken and given 
which was equal to what they ought to| to the agricultural interest, when they 
have paid in taxation towards the Death| had a House Duty of £1,500,000! 
Duties. For years it had been the policy | If that £1,500,000 of House Duty were 
handed over to the towns, it might be 
said that both urban and rural districts 
were equally compensated. There had 
been a good deal said about the selection 
of this particular class for relief. In the 
Inhabited House Duty already they fouud 
that from the year 1825, farm houses, 


of the landed interest so to arrange the 


taxation that every other interest should 
contribute. In Lancashire, for example, 
there was hardly an instance of any 
other tenure except that known as “ the 
three lives.” In London they were 
limited to the 99 years system. But a 
fiction of the law had made everything | occupied by labourers, had always been 
that was called leasehold personalty pay | rated at half, and public-houses from 
no less than three per cent., and to be| 1829 had also received the same dowceur 

included in the Probate Duty ; ; so that, and, instead of paying 9d. in the pound, 
when a person died possessed of freehold | which was the House Duty for all persons 
land he paid only on the life interest, | occupying houses with over £60 a year 
whereas every tradesman who had a shop | rent, no less than £6,000,000 and up- 
or premises in leasehold, every millowner | wards of ratable value was exempted 
who held on a term of years, had to pay | from full duty, and that £6,000,000 be- 
duty on the interest as “if it was person- | longed to the public-houses. They were 
alty. If they were to return to that | rated at 2d., 4d., and 6d., and not at 9d., 

state of things by restoring the Death/ and the total exemption in Great Britain 
Duties to the landed interest, and at the | of all these exempted properties amounted 
same time keep up the taxation on the | to no less than £56,000,000 of ratable 
leasehold interest, the House would be | v value. If the publican had had _ his 
reverting to a state of things which was|turn, if he were to be rated at 6d. 
contrary to the continuous “policy which | | instead of 9d., he said that without in- 
had hitherto been adopted. There was | quiry they ought not now to deal with 
also a system of giving grants in aid,| this subject, ‘and to hand over to one 
and other sums, for the relief of the | particular interest this large sum, and to 
landed interest. In 1890 there was | give the agricultural interest the reduc- 
granted to local authorities £140,000 | tion which this Bill proposed. That 
out of the Local Taxation Fund, in) | reduction would not tend in any way to 
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assist that industry, and it would not, outset to thank the President of the 
tend in any way to fill vacant farms. | Local Government Board, and through 
There was a unanimous proposal on the| him the Government, on behalf of his 
part of the Commissioners to proceed by constituents for having introduced this 
the system of making loans at cheap | Measure for the relief of the agricultural 
rates to the agricultural industry, where community. He believed that the late 
such a system would assist them. Why | Government lost a great deal of support 
was that system not to be carried out, | in the rural districts at the last election 
and why was this particular system of |in consequence of their neglect of the 
class legislation preferred? They were | agricultural interest. A good deal had 
told that rent did not include rates and | been said about pledges given at the 
taxes. All he could say was that the last election. He was ready to admit 
subject was for six years before the | that he gave a pledge on this question, 
Town Holdings Committee, and, after|and it was that he would support any 
taking expert evidence from all parts of | Measure brought forward of the char- 
the country, it satisfied itself that, as re-| acter and with the object of the present 
garded urban taxation where leases are| Bill. And he gave the pledge readily 
prevalent, that the great proportion of | because he had good reasons to expect 
the rates fell upon the owner. When that if a Unionist Government was 
they made a proposal for taking a farm, | returned they would give some practical 
it was at a rent which would enable | consideration to the urgent demands of 
them, after payment of the taxes, to agriculture. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] He had 
carry on the industry. If there were no not been disappointed. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
taxes, the rent would be so much more, One good result of the Debate on the 
and therefore it was clear that the rent | Bill had been to demonstrate the views 
really was so much paid in actual rent to| and policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
the landlord and the taxes so much | on this question, and he did not think 


which would otherwise be paid to the | their action would be any more accept- 


landlord in the form of rent, and any re-| able to the agricultural classes now than 


mission of those taxes would go neces- 
sarily to the landlord. They would get 
so much more rent when they found that 
the land was so much the less burdened. | 
This proposition was not so applicable to | 
the town as it was to the country. He 
would ask, as it pressed undoubtedly 
very hardly upon the towns, why there 
was no attempt made to rate the land 
values in towns. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, as landlords, drew in 
London alone upwards of £300,000 a| 
year in ground rents,contribuiing nothing 
in respect either of Imperial taxation or 
local taxation, and, when they found 
such a state of things existing as that, it 
was time that they should have some. 





it had been in the past. [Cheers.] He 
had listened with attention to the Debates 
on the Bill. Many arguments had been 
adduced, many figures given, many 
extracts read, and many theories ad- 
vanced on the subject, but it seemed 
to him that the whole question re- 
volved round this single point—was 
agriculture in a desperate condition, and, 
if so, was it worth preserving? Well, 
there could be no doubt, he thought, 
after the evidence that had been brought 
before the House, that agriculture was 
in a seriously distressed condition. 
Squires leaving their houses, farmers 
becoming bankrupt, wheat going out of 
cultivation, migration into the towns, 


proposal made that there should be lands lying idle in all direction, and the 
a taxation of those land values in| facts adduced before the Royal Commis- 
London and in other great towns.|sion, all attested the fact; and he con- 
He was unable to see that any benefit | tended that the State would be acting in 
would arise to the general community | the best interests of the country as a 
from this grant to the agricultural |whole if, by promptly coming to the 
classes under existing conditions, and he | relief of agriculture, it could do any- 
urged hon. Members to bear in mind that | thing to prevent that great national 
land existed for other purposes as well|industry from perishing. [Cheers.] 
as for the exaction of rent. [* Hear, ‘Hon. Members of the Party opposite 
hear !” /were ever ready to express sympathy 

Lorpv ALWYNE COMPTON (Bed-|with the agriculturist, but they did 
ford, Biggleswade) said he wished at the | nothing to give practical effect to that 
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sympathy. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Personally, | towns than on the agricultural districts, 


he for one should be glad to see the} 


whole incidence of local taxation inquired 
into and adjusted, especially in relation 
to agricultural land. The conditions in 
regard to land under which taxes were 
imposed were very different from the 
conditions that now existed. Then the 
land constituted the largest portion of 
the wealth of the country ; now it was 
one-fourth of its wealth, and yet the 
burden of this taxation remained the 





same. Moreover, the ordinary principle 
of taxation in this country was that a/| 
man was taxed in proportion to his| 
wealth, and on that ground again, | 
namely—that the wealth of the land | 
had decreased, the landowner and the 
agriculturist were entitled to some relief | 
of taxation. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As far 
as he could understand the main objec- 
tions of hon. Members opposite to this 
Bill were two—first, that it was a pro- 
posal to relieve one class alone—the land- 
lords in the rural districts, and, secondly, 
that local rates pressed far more heavily 
and unfairly in the towns than in the 
agricultural districts. As to the first 
point, he must say that a great deal of 
nonsense and injustice had been talked 
about the Jandlord, who seemed to be 
regarded by many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as a species of inhuman monster, 
who was ever seeking to take advantage 
of the tenant. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But 
his view of the landlord was—the good 
landlord, for, of course, there were 
good and bad—that he was the capi- 
talist and practically the banker of 
the district, and that through him the 
money filtered into the locality in which 
he lived, and found its way to the village 
tradesman and to the labourer. [“* Hear, 
hear.| The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton had laid 
stress on the point that the money to be 
granted under this Bill for the relief of 
the rural districts was to come from the 
taxation of the whole community. But 
it should be remembered here that a 
great deal of money had been extorted 
from the country districts by the unfair 
and unjust operation of the Death 
Duties, and it simply came to this—that 
a portion of the money was being 
returned through this Bill. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] As to the second point, that 
local rates bore more heavily on the 
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surely that was no reason why an act of 
justice should not be done to the country 
districts. As he had said, he should 
be glad to see the whole question 
of local taxation inquired into. If, on 
future inquiry, it should be found that 
the towns and urban districts had a 
strong case, showing that the rates bore 
unjustly heavy upon them, their demand 
for re-adjustment and justice would be 
made all the stronger by the passing of 


| this Bill, for it could then be shown that 


on similar grounds relief had already 
been granted to the agricultural districts. 
[Cheers.| If it was agreed, as appeared 
to be the case, that the food supply of 
country was an important national 
question, that prosperity in trade and 
commerce must depend largely on the 
prosperity of agriculture, and that it was 
essential to maintain a vigorous popula- 
tion in the country districts, then it 
behoved those on both sides of the House 
who represented rural constituencies, to 
urged the Government not to relax their 
efforts, so well begun, to restore as far 
possible the prosperity of this industry— 
one of the most important of the whole 
of our national industries. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had remarked that afternoon 
that there had been a certain amount of 
reiteration of argument in the course 
of the discussion on this Bill. The 
Debate, however, had been characterised 
by the absence of the Leader of the 
House, and therefore the right hon. 
Gentleman had scarcely a right to com- 
plain of the reiteration of the arguments 
that had been used against the Bill. 
For his own part, he had sat out the 
whole of the three days’ Debate upon 
the Measure, and he had been surprised 
at the diversity of the points that had 
been brought forward. It was most 
satisfactory to hon. Members who sat 
upon the opposite side of the House that 
they had already obtained two great 
concessions from the Government in 
consequence of the arguments that they 
had put forward. In the first place, the 
Government had promised that there 
should be a time limit to the Bill; and, 
secondly they had announced ‘that they 
were prepared to consider favourably 
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the proposal for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the whole in- 
cidence of taxation in urban districts. 
His first strong objection to the Measure 
was that it promoted the increase of 
Imperial subventions. Prior to 1888, 
the grants-in-aid were voted annually by 
Parliament and amounted only to about 
£2,600,000 in England, and to £300,000 
in Scotland. In that year, the Excise 
licence was substituted, which gave 
£3,000,000 to England, £320,000 to 
Scotland, and £40,000 to Ireland, and 
we find the total of Imperial subventions 
for 1888 became £6,203,941. In 1889, 
one-third of the Probate Duty was 
added, which brought the total sum to 
£7,061,000. In 1890, the amount was 
raised by one-half the probate instead of 
one-third and the addition of the local 
licences for England, and became 
£8,523,891, and in 1891 it was 
further increased, by the local licences 
for Scotland, and by the surtax placed 
upon beer and spirits, to £10,180,665. 
For 1897, the House was now asked to 
vote another £995,000; the amount 
would be raised to £11,493,480, and in 
1898 the amount would be raised by a 
further sum of £975,000, and assuming 
the other payments would remain the 
same, the total subvention would reach 
£12,500,000. He himself had had some 
small experience in the expenditure of a 
portion of this money, having been on 
the Finance Committee and the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Durham County 
Council, who had upwards of £103,000 
per year to spend, obtained from Impe- 
rial sources, and he had watched the 
growth of the Imperial subventions, and 
of the expenditure with considerable in- 
terest. Last year, the County Council 
had congratulated themselves upon the 
absence of an increase in the rates. Of 
course, the inference which the public 
drew from the fact, an _ inference 
based upon a _ misconception, was 
that expenditure of the county was 
only increased in accordance with 
the increase in the ratable value. 
But as subventions had increased so the 
public generally, not being sensible of 
the source from which the county re- 
venue was derived, had been continually 
increasing their demands, which they 
would not have done had they had to 
find the money out of their own pockets 
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instead of out of the pockets ofthe tax-:| 
payers. It was a very \easy’ thing to/ 
spend other people’s money, but, unfor- 
tunately, it tended in the direction of 
extravagance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool had taunted 
hon. Members on the Opposition side 
of the House with having supported 
the Measure introduced by the late 
Government for the equalisation of 
rates in London, and had remarked that 
they, therefore, could not consistently 
complain of the provisions of the present 
Measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently failed to see the difference 
between rates and taxes. When the 
Imperial Treasury had to pay, the rate- 
payers realised that the revenue came out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers, but when 
the money came out of the ratepayers’ 
pockets they were much more cautious 
in their expenditure. The hon. Member 
for Tavistock had said that he approved 
of Imperial subventions, because they 
constituted an aid from the rich to the 
poor. He thought that the hon. Gentle- 
man was under an entire misconception 
upon the point, because, although the 
Imperial Exchequer had the bigger 
purse it was the poorer rather the richer 
section of the community who con- 
tributed to it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Scotland had done his best to minimise 
the result of Dr. Hunter’s investigations, 
but he failed to refute his figures. The 
return which Dr. Hunter had obtained 
indicated how many ratepayers there 
were at different rents, and how much of 
the valuation they represented ; he also 
gave as his authority figures taken from 
the report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. The propositions proved could 
be summarised in two sentences. In the 
article by Dr. Hunter which appeared in 
the Contemporary Review the writer 
said :— 

‘The effect of the system of Imperial sub- 
vention is to transfer from the working classes 
and lower middle classes to the rich ratepayers.” 

‘‘ Every occupier below the rent of £48 loses, 


and everyone above the line gains by the policy 
of keeping up taxes in order to lower rates.” 


Let hon. Members who supported the 
Government refute if they could Dr. 
Hunter’s figures, and prove their inac- 


curacy, or realise the extent and 
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value of their sympathy for all those 
who were rented below £48 per acre, 
who would have to find the money 
for the landlords of England under the 
Bill. He believed himself in the system 
of graduation. Just taxation should 
be in proportion to ability to pay, 
and the relief given should be in 
proportion to non-ability to pay. But 
the proposals of the Government gradu- 
ated in the wrong direction, for out 
of the £2,000,000 to be given under 
this Bill for the benefit of a certain class, 
it would be found that, according to the 
proportions established by Dr. Hunter, 
£1,700,000 came out of the working 
classes, and £300,000 came out of the 
lower middle classes. The farmers who 
paid a low rent were most in need of this 
relief, but the Bill would give relief to the 
farmers who paid high rents and culti- 
vated the best land, and even then it 
only would prove a temporary benefit. 
If it were admitted that the Bill in certain 
cases did redress a certain temporary in- 
justice, it aggravated the injustice as 
existing between man and man. In the 
urban districts there was more difference 
between thecontributionsof one ratepayer 
and another in proportion to ability to 
pay than there was in the agricultural 
districts ; and if any relief were given, it 
ought to be in remedying the more crying 
injustice in the urban and industrial 
centres. The Government had placed 
much weight on the argument that per- 
sonalty did not contribute equally with 
realty to local taxation, and their 
supporters seemed to possess some vague 
idea that this inequality would be 
redressed by transferring money from 
the taxpayer to the ratepayer. But no 
additional tax on personalty was pro- 
posed, and, therefore, the owners of 
personalty as contributing to both rates 
and taxes, would contribute no more than 
heretofore. He was in favour of an 
inquiry into the incidence of local 
taxation, but it must not be re- 
stricted to the urban or the rural dis- 
tricts ; it must include both. [Minis- 
terial cheers.| He was glad to receive 
the cheers of the hon. Members opposite, 
but he was sorry the hon. Gentlemen who 
cheered that view should be supporting 
a view which anticipated the decision of 
such an Inquiry, and which would make 
it much more difficult to put the whole 
incidence on a proper footing. If the 
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Bill were put into operation for only one 
year, it would not be so objectionable to 
himself. For the first year a large num- 
ber of deserving tenants would derive 
material advantage from the Bill ; but 
no land agent would be doing his duty 
to his landlord if he did not consider 
the whole situation whenever the tenant 
came to ask something from the land- 
lord. From time to time he had him- 
self farms to let, and in arguing this 
question he would illustrate his point by 
placing himself in the position of a land 
agent. As a land agent his duty would 
be to look after the interests of the land- 
lord, and whenever a tenant came to 
him for timber to repair fences, for con- 
tribution towards permanent manures, 
draining operations, or made application 
for covered yards or repairs to buildings, 
he was bound to look at the position in 
which the tenant was placed, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, directly or 
indirectly, advantage would be taken of 
any benefit proposed by the Bill to be 
placed upon the oecupier. The agent 
would thus obtain for the landlord 
that benefit which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite intended for the tenant. Had 
the House realised how few people 
this Bill would benefit? Out of the 
32,700,000 acres affected by the Bill 
5,728,000 acres were owned by 400 Peers; 
&,497,000 acres were owned by great 
landlords ; and 4,319,000 acres were 
owned by squires. Therefore, 18,500,000 
of the acres affected were owned 
by 4,217 persons ; and if the 4,782,000 
acres owned by 9,585 yeoman farmers 
were added, the result was reached that 
two-thirds of the land affected would 
produce money for the benefit of 14,000 
at the expense of the nation. It was 
the most unblushing and barefaced piece 
of class legislation which had been intro- 
duced into the House for many years. 
A certain amount of sympathy for the 
agricultural labourer had been expressed 
from the Treasury Bench, but he failed 
to see what benefit the labourer would 
get under the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Peckham said that it would keep the 
labourers on the land ; but no one had 
indicated how that was going to be done. 
As to the benefit he would derive in 
respect to his allotment, in some dis- 
tricts, at any rate, the labourer received 
the allotment free of rates; and therefore 
any benefit given in respect of allotments 
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would directly go into the landlords 
pockets ; and the Bill would not give 
sufficient relief to any ordinary farmer 
to enable him to employ one ad- 
ditional labourer on his farm. Another 
strong objection which he felt to the 
Bill was that it promoted reliance 
on the State. If Governments were to 
introduce Bills of this kind it would 
have a most demoralising effect on all 
classes, and they would cease to be any 
longer dependent on their own efforts. 
It was notorious that the British farmer 
adapted himself to circumstances less 
readily than any other class in the com- 
munity. He hesitated to change his 
system and to meet the varying condi- 
tions of the market and the needs of the 
consumer. He took [very little trouble 
to acquire the scientific education which 
was now necessary for the proper culti- 
vation of the soil, and he despised many 
ways of earning a profit, such, for in- 
stance, as poultry rearing. The want 
of co-operation and combination on the 
part of the farmers was something to be 
ashamed of. Why should we annually 
import from Denmark £5, 850,000 worth 
of butter; from foreign countries 
1,000, 000,000 eggs, and 2,210,000 ewts. 
of cheese, when all these things could be 
produced in our own country? Not 
only could they be produced at home, 
but by a proper organised system high 
prices could be obtained for home pro- 
duce. This fact had been proved in his 
own county under the dairy class pro- 
moted by the Technical Education Com- 
mittee. But this system of doles, instead 
of teaching the farmers self-help, would 
teach them to rely on the State. And 
whenever periods of depression again 
arose, they would find the tenant and 
landlord coming hand in hand to again 
seek State relief. There were two ex- 
pedients which might be resorted to in 
relief of agricultural distress—an amend- 
ment of the Land Laws, and the incul- 
cation of self-help among the farmers. 
By increased security for improvements 
and fixity of tenure, by the abolition of 
primogeniture and the facilitation of the 
cheap and free sale of land, the farmer 
could be made to take an increased in- 
terest in his holding, because he would 
know that he would derive the whole 
benefit of it, instead of a portion going 
in rent. They had been told that there 
was a mandate from the constituencies 
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for this Bill ; but that he denied. He 
would cite as an illustration the resolu- 
tions of two agricultural chambers with 
which he was connected, but which were 
composed to a large extent of gentlemen 
differing from his own political views. 
The Durham and North Riding Chamber 
passed a resolution before the General 
Election that ‘‘ the incidence of rates 
and taxes should be immediately con- 
sidered,’’ and the Cleveland Chamber 
passed a resolution that ‘‘ full inquiry 
should be held as to the incidence of 
local taxation, and the whole question 
should be treated in a comprehensive 
manner.’’ But they did not advocate 
that the taxpayer should be called on to 
contribute to the benefit of the ratepayer. 
He held that this question had not been 
treated in a comprehensive manner— 
[Opposition cheers} and although he 
represented a county district, he felt 
amply justified in voting against the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

*Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said 
that two hon. Members opposite had 
done them the honour of asking them 
how they were to justify themselves to 
their constituencies for voting for a Bill 
which would benefit one languishing in- 
dustry, without compensating every in- 
dustry which was also languishing. They 
had also drawn attention to the great 
disparity between the rating in London 
and the great towns, and the rating in 
the country, and about 6s. in the pound 
had been adduced as the rating in the 
former, and about 2s. 4d. in the latter. 
As representing one of the largest Lon- 
don constituencies, he would say that his 
constituents and himself would support 
the Bill in the first place because they 
considered that the maintenance of 
the agricultural interest, when it came 
to the point of land going out of cultiva- 
tion, was a matter of national concern. 
He quite agreed with the principle laid 
down by the last speaker, that self-help 
and self-reliance ought to be the first 
consideration for every class of the com- 
munity, but this was true only up to a 
certain point, the point of exhaustion. 
After the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had spoken in terms 
of deprecation of reliance on _ the 
State, he enumerated a long list of legis- 
lative Measures which could only be 
passed, in fact, by the aid of the State. 
They must consider whether it was the 
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right thing to do to allow an industry 
which was essential to the well being of 
the country, and which, if it went out 
of existence, would be a national 
calamity. If it was right, they ought 
not to be deterred from doing it because 
their action might leave a larger propor- 
tion of the national burdens on the re- 
maining portion of the community. If 
it was right they should do it because it 
was right, and, certainly, they would 
get some solatium from doing good to 
so large an interest as the agricultural 
interest. 
he had not made any extravagant 
promises to his constituents of relief 
for the London rates. He might have 
declaimed against the excessive rating 
that existed in London, but he had never 
unfairly contrasted that with the rate of 
the poor agriculturists. London was 
the greatest of the urban districts, 
and it had chosen to indulge in 
the luxury of a London County 
Council with the most extravagant 
deas on expenditure, and expensive 
School Boards, and these things were 
in a great measure the cause of the 
heavy rating, though not, he admitted, 
altogether. There still remained a very 
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large disparity between London and the 


great towns and the country in the 
matter of rating. In comparing the two 
ratings they must consider the compara- 
tive strength of the two backs that had 
to bear them. The difference between 
the income strength of London as com- 
pared with that of the agricultural dis- 
tricts was quite equal to the difference 
between the two figures of 6s. and 
2s. 4d. in the pound which had been 
cited. They must remember that for 
this rate of 6s., which was a high one, 
they had got admirably paved streets 
and good roads for purposes of com- 
merce, and various other conveniences 
of life which were the means of enabling 
a larger amount of effective work to be 
done with less labour to the individual 
and with a larger resultant profit than 
was the case in the country. Moreover, 
the processes of money-making were 
very much slower in the country. They 
were not dealing with rating simply as 
rating, but they were coming to the 
rescue of a class of their fellow-subjects 
who were threatened with extinction. 
By curing the infirmities of any large 
and important class—especially of a class 
Mr. IT, Kimber. 
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| that was essential to the community— 
they were doing good to the whole coun- 
‘try. Therefore, even supposing that the 
\burden of which they proposed by the 
‘Bill to relieve the agricultural classes 
| would tend to weigh heavily on the rest 
‘of the commmunity, that weight would 
| be lightened by the improvement in the 
|well-being of the whole community. 
|Moreover, the general rating of the 
|country was not altered by taking off 
half the rates of the agriculturists. The 
relief was taken out of the taxes, as dis- 
tinct from the rates. And on whom did 
this taxation fall? In part, at all 
events, it fell on those who were relieved. 
He contended that if it were admitted— 
as it was admitted—that relief should be 
given to distressed agriculture, the form 
of relief proposed in the Bill was about 
the best that could be devised. It did 
not put money into the pockets of agri- 
culturists, but it left money in their 
pockets which would otherwise come 
out. There might appear to some 
minds very little difference in that, but 
there was a difference to his mind be- 
tween the charity which tended to 
pauperise, and that species of thrift 
which tended to make a man more 
thrifty still. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. BATTY LANGLEY (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe) said, in a maiden speech, 
that he would not have taken part in 
the Debate did he not feel that the Bill 
proposed to doa great injustice to the 
manufacturers and working classes of 
his constituency. The borough of Shef- 
field extended over 19,000 acres. In it 
were included thousands of acres of 
purely agricultural land which were let 
for £3 or £4 per acre. One man occu- 
pied 20 acres of that land for which he 
paid a rent of £60 a year. At present 
he was rated on one-fourth of his rent. 
But under the Bill he would be rated on 
only one-eighth of his rent, which prac- 
tically meant that he would be rated 
at £7 10s. a year to the rates of 
Sheftield, the sum which a working man 
in possession of a cottage near this 
land {for which he paid a rent of £10 
a year, would be rated, though the 
farmer had the benefit of the proximity 
of his produce to the market. They had 
in Sheffield a nobleman whom they all 
highly respected and honoured, and who 
was one of the largest landowners in the 
country. Heowned the bulk of the land 
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in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, and a 
great portion of it was let for £3 an acre. 
He maintained that it was unjust to the 
working classes and to the large manu- 
facturers in his constituency to ease the 
tenants of that great landlord of so much 
of the rates and taxes upon land from 
which he recéived so large a benefit. 
These tenants had the benefit of the 
town lighting. Their roads were kept 
in good repair, and they would pay a 
merely nominal sum under the provisions 
of this Act to the rates and taxes of the 
city. They all knew that the agricul- 
tural land of this country could be 
divided into three classes. There was 
the good land, which always let ; the 
indifferent land, in regard to which con- 
cessions and considerations had to be 
made between landlord and tenant to 
keep it in cultivation ; and then there 
was the bad land of the country, which 
was difficult to maintain in cultivation. 
But this Bill treated all the land alike— 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent. 
He could quite understand if this Bill 
were really intended to relieve agricul- 
ture, and to do agriculture good and the 
nation good by keeping the land in culti- 
vation, it might do so if it provided 
that this assistance should be given 
only where land was let at 5s. or 
10s. an acre. [‘* Hear, hear ! ’’| 
But to provide for the’ remission of 
taxation upon land upon which a rent 
of £3 to £4 an acre was paid was 
doing an injustice to the general tax- 
payer of the country. [Opposition 
cheers.| He happened to be a tenant 
farmer himself. He was interested in a 
farm in the Midland counties, the rent 
of which was £200 a year, and taxes 
altogether £16 a year, and the house 
was almost as large as the one he lived 
in himself in Sheffield, for which he paid 
something like £70 a year in taxes. 
According to the provisions of this Bill 
the house and farm buildings were to be 
rated as usual, the agricultural land only 
was to receive the relief. In all proba- 
bility the agricultural land would be rated 
then at something like £10 or £12 a year, 
and he would receive a benefit of about 
£6 a year. But who would receive that | 
henefit in the end? He was talking to 
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a farmer in Yorkshire last Friday, who 
farmed something like 600 acres of land. 
He said he knew he should receive a 
benefit from the 400 acres he now held 
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on lease, but as soon as ever the lease 
expired, he knew that the landlord 
would receive the benefit. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| He had spoken to several 
large landowners in that House on the 
subject, and he asked one if he would 
sell agricultural land to-day at the same 
price he would have sold it two months 
ago. His answer was this: ‘‘ Of course 
we shall take the provisions of the Bill 
into consideration in determining the 
value of the land. [Opposition cheers. | 
They all knew full well that the main 
advantages under the Bill would ulti- 
mately find their way into the pockets 
of the landlords. He was asked : “ What 
would you do? What is your panacea 
for the evil?” He knew as well as they 
did that agriculture was struggling with 
adversity, but he ventured to affirm that 
a great many of the colliery owners in 
South Yorkshire had not made a farthing, 
on the contrary, they had lost thousands 
during the last two years, while the 
agriculturists in the neighbourhood of 
the large collieries received benefit from 
their proximity. It was his opinion 
that this Bill would neither be a bane nor 
a blessing to agriculture. He hoped, in 
considering that question, they would 
consider the desirability of treating all 
industries alike. When trade was good 
agriculture received the benefit of it ; and 
when agriculture was paralysed and 
depressed, then some portion of the 
towns suffered. What would this Bill 
do for the little villages and the little 
towns of the country? There were hun- 
dreds of them where the little shopkeeper 
had as great a struggle for existence as 
the farmer—{“ Hear, hear ! —_ they 
would not receive a farthing benefit from 
this Bill. In the name of the constitu- 
ency that he represented, and of the 
working classes of their large towns, he 
raised his protest against the iniquitous 
provisions of this Bill. [‘ Hear, hear !” 
*Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, the contention of the 
other side was that the rates were high 
in the towns and low in the country. 
It was said that the rates in Sheffield 
and Wolverhampton were very high, but 
look at the return which the ratepayers 
received—schools, libraries, baths, light- 
ing, drainage, and so on. If they were 
going to make a fair comparison they 
must take off the general district rate 
and the lighting rate. [“No,no!”] The 
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towns had lighting and deep drainage, 
and they did not want to pay for that. 
[{*Oh!”] Whatever drainage or light- 
ing they had in the country districts 
they did it themselves. Another thing, 
there was the School Board rate, and 
again the comparison was fallacious, 
because they had comparatively few 
Board Schools in the country. Their 
schools were mostly kept up by voluntary 
subscriptions. The farmer paid rates just 
as if there was a cottage or dwelling on 
every acre of his land. He had to pay 
on his actual stock-in-trade—even to pay 
for the tillages of the land. He had 
to pay the outgoing tenant a large 
sum. It was said by an hon. Member 
opposite that the shipping industry was 
very depressed. They did not pay on 
their ships, there were no rates on their 
commercial business ; they only paid on 
the small premises that they occupied. 
Here again the comparison was fallacious. 
Again, the farmer was rated at about 
24 per cent. on his gross profits, whereas 
the commercial man paid only } per cent., 
showing that the rate paid by the farmer 
was very oppressive as compared with 
the rate paid in the town. Then it was 
said that the tenant would derive no 
benefit because the landlord would take 
it all. It was even said that, if the relief 
was divided between the landlord and 
the tenant the latter would not gain, as 
his rent would be raised in proportion. 
He did not think that the rents would 
be raised. Did anyone suppose that for 
those few years any man would think of 
raising the farmer’s rent. He did not 
believe that any landlord would do such 
a thing. Much the same was said in 
1891 when the Bill was brought forward 
to relieve the tenant from paying the 
tithe and to throw it on the landlord. It 
was stated that it would come to the 
same thing, for the landlord would charge 
a higher rent to make up for the relief 
given to him. Since 1891 heshould like 
to know whether anyone could tell 
him many instances where this extra 
rent had been exacted from the 
tenant. His experience was _ that 
the landlords had given a_ reduction. 
He knew that as a rule landlords who 
had paid tithe had not exacted a penny 
more rent, although in many cases the 
tithe had amounted to 5s. or 6s. an acre. 
Could it be imagined that these same 
landlords would raise rents because rates 
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were reduced by ls. an acre? He did 
not believe they would, and occupiers 
did not believe it, or they would not have 
demanded this Bill in the way they had 
done. Asa good deal had been said about 
small holdings, he would give the figures 
relating to one. It was a small cottage 
with an adjacent field. There was no 
school board in the parish. The charges 
upon the small holding were—tithe 3s., 
rates at 3s. 6d. in the £, 12s. 7d., and 
Income Tax and Land Tax brought up 
the total to £1 6s. 2d. The receipts 
were £3 5s. for the rent of the cottage 
and £1 for the meadow. Thus the out- 
goings were 35 per cent. of the receipts, 
without allowing anything for repairs. 
The right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton complained of one witness, Mr. 
Stratton, that he did not know what his 
rates amounted to; but this was not at 
all surprising, seeing that he farmed 
3,500 acres in several parishes. No doubt 
before the Commission the witnesses did 
not make a great point of the reduction 
of rates, because they wanted much more; 
but they did say it would be a great 
blessing to have rates reduced. It was 
not pretended on that side of the House 
that the readjustment of rates could 
make farmers prosperous ; but the replies 
received by the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture to questions put to the 
farmers’ clubs of the country indicated 
a unanimity of demand that agricultural 
land should be assessed at one fourth of its 
annual value. The same resolutions had 
come from large towns like Southampton. 
Therefore, it was not only farmers, but 
people in the towns, who desired that the 
rating of agricultural land should be re- 
duced. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: I always ad- 
mitted that the farmers wished it, but 
they never put it forward as a remedy 
that would save them from the calamity 
of extinction. 

*Mr. JEFFREYS continued, that in 
that case he and the right hon. Gentle- 
man were agreed. The farmers knew 
they could not get this great relief which 
would restore prosperity ; and, therefore, 
they were content to go for what they 
could get, which was some amendment 
of rating. Although land might be 
worth nothing, as it was in parts of 
Essex, it did not escape assessment, 
unless it was allowed to go derelict. It 
was inconsistently argued that two 
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millions was a large sum to give to the | it was said there was no depression, and 
relief of an industry, and yet that the | others in which it was declared that 
relief would be insignificant in individual | agriculture did not deserve all the benefits 
cases ; but in the case of a farmer who| proposed to be conferred upon it. If 
had been mentioned, and who would | English agriculture did not deserve these 
benefit to the extent of £36, that was | benefits, why did Ireland? In 1881 
equivalent to 7 per cent. of his rent,/no less a sum than £1,000,000 was 
and there ‘vas no farmer who would not given to Ireland in the shape of remis- 
be glad to get that reduction. One of | sion of tithe; £1,500,000 was advanced 
the leading agricultural papers of that/in respect of union workhouses in Ire- 
week said :— ‘land, and in 1853 £1,370,000 of that 
|amount was remitted. When they came 
“It is hogege | ee ee < — ‘to give a small sum to readjust 

1 1s pur r ery 0 €@ lan r >| 
bat the ack oui for itself ; the Bill on ee | | the rates in England, men got up 
drafted at the most urgent request of farmers | in alarm, and said, what a dreadful thing 
from all parts of the country.” |it was to assist one industry only! He 
|trusted the House would pass the Bill 
That agriculture was a decaying in- | | by an immense majority, for he was con- 
dustry was shown by the last census |vinced that it would be received with 
returns, from which it appeared that in acclamation by every occupier of land in 


20 years the number of farmers had | 
fallen by 24,000, and the number of farm | 
labourers had diminished from 900,000 | 
to 735,000. In the Midlands and the 
south of England, the cultivator of wheat | 


was being abandonedy and that was| 


nothing less than a national calamity. | 
Every year we produced less food, and | 
gave less employment to labourers. In) 
1851 we had 4,250,000 acres and in 
1895 only 1,500,000 acres under wheat. 
Could the House look upon this state of | 
things with equanimity? Was it any- 
thing short of a national calamity that 
our Jand should go out of cultivation, | 


and that we should produce less food and 
give less employment on the farms every | 


year? He denied that this was class 
legislation ; if it were, he would not be 
found supporting it. He supported the | 


Measure because he knew the farming | 


class urgently demanded something of 


this kind, and he assured the House that | 
this was the only practical way of doing | 
good to agriculture at the present time. | 
Hon. Members opposite expressed the | 
wish to do something for agriculture. | 


Could they point out any way in which 
they could do agriculture a bit of good 


except in the way proposed? If prices | 
could be raised, if better crops could be | 


grown, if the climate could be improved, 
agriculturists would be very glad; but 
all such things were impossibilities at the | 
present time. The only possibility was_ 


the kingdom. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp 
tonshire, E.) said, that as the hon. 
| Gentleman the Member for Hampshire 
‘had referred to the resolution of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture in 
regard to this matter, he would like to 
|point out that that Chamber proposed 
to provide for the deficiency by allo- 
cating locally raised taxes. "Their sug- 
gestion was that the Land Tax and the 
‘Inhabited House Duty should be entirely 
| given over to the local authority—that 
| the locally-raised taxes should be em- 
ployed to meet the deficiency in the first 
instance. It was only in the event of 
the allocation of those taxes not meeting 
the requirements of a readjustment of the 
| rating of agricultural land that they sug- 
| gested recourse to the purse of the general 
taxpayer. There was, therefore, a very 
| serious and important difference between 
the proposals of the Central Chamber 
and those of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Perhaps he might be permitted to refer to 
the painful incident which initiated this 
Debate. He did not wish to associate 
‘himself with either side in the dispute 
| with regard to the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, a matter which ought not to 
have come before the House of Commons 
/at all, and he dissociated himself entirely 
from the reflections on the motives of 
the majority which had been made in 
letters in the Press, and he dissociated 


to reduce the rates, and he confidently | himself still more emphatically from what 
hoped the House would not be led away he thought was an unprecedented, an 
by some speeches which had been deli-| ungenerous, and an indefensible attack 
vered to-night ; those speeches in saaieal ta an absent colleague made in the 
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House. In his own report he did not 
challenge, nor did he challenge now, the 
right of the majority to draw up any 
report they thought fit. He only main- 
tained that the report of the majority of 
the Commission made it clear to his 
mind, and the course of the Debate had 
made it still more clear, that the Com- 
mission was not adapted to inquire into the 
question or to report adequately upon the 
question. The Report of the Commission 
was worth practically nothing for the 
purpose of this legislation. He was much 
struck by the change in the attitude of 
the Ministry, as shown in the speech of 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, as compared with the speech of the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
He agreed heartily with a great deal that 
had been said with regard to the unfair 
incidence of rating of agricultural land. 
The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture had practically admitted that the 
question must be settled by a scientific, 
separate and proper analysis of the 
whole situation, and the Government 
had agreed to the appointment of a com- 
petent tribunal to try the essential issues 
of the incidence of local taxation on all 
kinds of property. He hoped that in- 


quiry would go to the root of the matter, 
not only as to agricultural] land, but 
factories and all kinds of property that 
could be made to contribute to local 


taxation. It should be a competent 
tribunal of experts, men of thorough 
economic knowledge whose opinion would 
bear greater weight than the Commission 
of which he happened to be a Member, 
only a few members of which were quali- 
fied to speak on local taxation. He 
hoped it would be a Commission and 
not a Select Committee. The former 
would be the most satisfactory. The 
admission that an Inquiry was necessary 
was an absolute refutation and sweeping 
away of the whole case for the Bill. 
There was no ground for allocating 
practically the whole balance of the sur- 
plus to remedy one type of injustice, no 
doubt very pressing and urgent, and as- 
suming that they could go on counting 
on surplus after surplus to remedy every 
other type of injustice in equal and 
fair proportion. If this Bill had been 
drawn as the result of some such Inquiry 
as he had spoken of, and the principle 
had been connected with it, that the 
relief given to local taxation should be 


Mr. F. A. Channing, 
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given where it was most urgently wanted 
instead of voting against this Bill as he 
felt compelled to do, it would have been 
his pleasure to vote for the Bill. The 
terrible position of many farmers and 
the impoverished condition of many agri- 
cultural labourers had been alluded to. 
But he asked any practical man whether 
the employment of theselabourers and the 
keeping up of the fertility of the soil did 
not depend on keeping as large an amount 
of the tenant farmers’ capital in his own 
hand and employed in the work of the 
soil. There was no provision whatever in 
the Bill that the whole relief given should 
not pass tothe tenant farmer and the land- 
lord. He had no hatred of landlords, or 
objection to their being encouraged and 
helped to develop their estates. He was 
astonished that the Government had not 
adopted the unanimous recommendation 
of the Commission—that loans on the 
cheapest possible terms should be placed 
at the disposal of landlords. That 
should have been done, and there should 
have been guarantees given that by the 
division of rates between owner and 
occupier that the advantage of the relief 
given should remain with the tenant 
farmer, that he might carry on his in- 
dustry, keep up the highest fertility of 
soil, and employ the greatest amount of 
labour., It was because this Bill was 
absolutely premature and putting the 
cart before the horse in regard to the 
scientific inquiry which the Government 
admitted was necessary, and because the 
relief given under the Bill would not go 
to the man who really required it, he felt 
himself reluctantly compelled (because 
he was aware of the enormous claims of 
agriculture to receive relief from the 
public purse) to give his vote against 
the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that on one 
occasion an old farmer speaking to 
him of sympathy for distressed agri- 
culturists said, “ You cannot put sym- 
pathy in your pocket.” The Govern- 
ment were to be thanked by the tenant 
farmers of this country for giving them 
something which they could put into their 
pockets. He wished to refer to the speech 
that had been made in the course of the 
Debate by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. G. Whiteley). They who were 
discussing the great question of agri- 
cultural depression, found they always 
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had a recalcitrant Member for Stock- | 
port as the Tory Party had fifty years) 
ago. An able, but a slightly mis-| 
guided man, was Richard Cobden, and an | 
equally able, and he ventured to think an | 
equally misguided man, was thehon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport at the present time. As 
representing “the suburbs and the agri- 
cultural land around Stockport, and 
also the freeholders of that town, he 
ventured to say that the hon. Member | 
for Stockport did not represent the feel- 
ing of that town. The Cheshire men, | 
whether in town or country, were very 
clannish, and the men in the towns un- | 
derstood that low prices were the result 
not only of foreign competition, but of 
the competition of the agricultural 
labourers who had gone into towns 
like Stockport, and there reduced 
the price of labour. They, therefore, 
could see that anything that kept the 
agricultural labourers on the land would 
be of advantage to them. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport had spoken, not as the 
hon. Member for Stockport, but as the 
Member for Whiteley. Hon. Members 
opposite did wrong in trying to make 
comparisons between the depression of 
agriculture and that of other industries. 
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The one was the profession of the nation, 
all the others were private enterprises 


for private profits. Lord John Russell 
and Sir Robert Peel in the forties, | 
declared that the burdens on land should | 
be taken off owing to the great change 
made as to Free Trade, but these burdens, 
instead of being relieved, had been} 
greatly augmented. This small measure 
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determination of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to close this discussion whilst I am 
certain there are many and great ques: 
tions relating to this matter which have 
not, even yet, been alluded to. [‘‘Hear, 


‘hear !’’] I know, certainly, for myself 


that in the time I shall be justified in 


occupying the attention of the House, 1 
| could not even allude to one-tenth of the 


number of important questions arising 
out of these proposals. But I can quite 
understand the reasons that should in- 
duce Her Majesty’s Government to 
desire that this discussion should not be 
protracted. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Some- 
thing has been said by the Gentlemen 
who have lately spoken on the subject of 
the Royal Commission upon Agriculture. 
We are told that these proposals are the 
result of the Report of that Commission. 
But, Sir, we have received no Report, in 
the proper sense of the word, from the 
Commission upon Agriculture. When 
that Commission was appointed it was 
directed to inquire and to report upon 


the whole state of agriculture and upon 
\the measures which might be taken for 


its relief. What was the office of that 
Commission was to lay before the House 
and the country what they had found, 
upon the evidence, to be the general 
condition of agriculture, and to have 


| discussed all the remedies that have been 


proposed, so as to enable persons who 
were not able to read all these four 


‘volumes to judge of the matters which 


they contained. We have had no such 
Report. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The Com- 


‘mission has done nothing of the kind ; it 


of relief, if it would not be of great; has given us no information with re- 
material assistance to the tenant farmers | ference to the evidence upon the state of 
of this country, would be of great moral | agriculture at this time, and it has not 
advantage, and would encourage the|stated the various remedies which have 
agricultural population by showing that} been proposed—I venture to say, the 
the Government had not left them quite | more important remedies that have been 
in the lurch, and that those who sat at | proposed—as compared with that now 
Westminster were not forgetful of the| before the House. [Cheers.] The Agri- 
claims that that interest had upon the| cultural Commission one fine morning 
nation. came down and said it would have an 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon-| interim Report. I will refer no further 
mouthshire, W.), who was received with | to the matter on which my hon. Friend 
Opposition cheers, said: Though we|the Member for Northampton spoke. I 
have occupied several days in this|was very glad to hear from him the 
Debate, I venture to think we have} repudiation of the violent, I must call it 





hardly yet touched even the fringe of 
the questions which are involved in the 
proposals that are now laid before the 
House. I, on that account, regret that 
we understand it is the intention and 





the ferocious and unjustifiable attack 
made by the President of the Local 
Government Board upon the Chairman 
of that Commission—{ Opposition cheers | 
—a thing unjustifiable in my experience, 
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and, in my opinion, utterly unexampled | 
in political life. 
Ministerial cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!’’] IT) 
could understand two gentlemen quar- 
relling on a Commission, but I do not 
understand a man in the responsible 
position of the President of the Local 
Government Board coming down and 
bringing these quarrels into this House. 
[Opposition cheers.| I hope that is an 
example that will never be repeated in 
the future. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to say I did 
not bring these quarrels into the House. 
I was the person attacked, and my 
statement was the reply to attacks made 
upon me which I believe were absolutely 
without precedent. oe cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If the right 
hon. Gentleman did not bring the 
quarrels into this House, I do not know 
who did. [Opposition cheers.| I 
thought it necessary to take notice of 
that transaction only to express a hope 
that such a thing may never again be 
repeated in this House. [Opposition 
cheers.| Well, now, we have had this 
interim Report. It is not denied that 
the proposal which is in this Bill was 
made for the first time to the Com- 
mission only on January 23. 


ment for the purpose of supporting a 
Government Bill, and that it might be 
just in time to absorb the whole of the 
surplus which might be available in the 
Budget. [Laughter and cheers.| That 
is the meaning of the interim Report by 
this Commission, which has never 
reported upon the general subject of 
agriculture which was submitted to it. 
What we ought to have had was some 
account of the condition of agriculture 
in this country which should justify the 
extraordinary and exceptional proceeding 
of making a grant to a particular indus- 
try on account of its condition of 
distress. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
Report we have not got, and have never 
had. The extraordinary thing, which 


we are not able to gather, is, Ww hat is | 


the view taken by the Government and 
by its supporters of what the character 
of this proposal is ? You would imagine, 
after the investigation of a great Com- 
mission upon the condition of distress of 
agriculture, that the Government were 
bringing forward some Measure which | 


William Harcourt. 


Sur 
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[Opposition cheers and | | agriculture. 


It was | 
made just before the meeting of Parlia- | 


That | 
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|was to be a remedy for the distress of 
That is a matter which I 
| think ought properly to occupy the atten- 
tion and time of the House of Commons, 
but the moment we ask, ‘‘Is your 
Measure a remedy for agricultural dis- 
tress ?’’ they say, ‘‘ Oh, no, not at all.’’ 
[Laughter.| ‘‘It is nothing of the kind. 
It is a trifle ; it is an encouragement.”’ 
[ Opposition laughter and Ministerial 
cheers.| It is a sort of complimentary 
mourning. [Loud laughter.| That is 
the character of the great Measure 
which the Government have brought 
forward. ([Cheers.] The general tax- 
payer of this country, who might be 
willing to come forward and to contri- 
bute a large sum of money for a Measure 
which was really to bring about some 
substantial advantage to agriculture, 
might very rightly, I think, and justly 
decline to take £2,000,000 for an en- 
couragement. [Cheers.| I think it was 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hamp- 
shire who said :— 


“ How inconsistent you are ; you say that this 
contribution is so small, and yet you say that 
the sum is so large.” 


Well, but these two things are perfectly 
consistent. You may spend a very 
large sum of money, and yet you may so 
distribute it that it does very little good 
in each of the instances to which it is 
applied. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In a 
|garden you may water the ground, and 
|you might use a very large quantity of 
water, but if you gave only a small 
teaspoonful to each plant you would do 
very little good, though you expended a 
very large quantity of water. Therefore 
the two propositions are not the least 
inconsistent, as the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to assume. 





What you have got 
to show first of all is that there is such 
a critical condition of agriculture or any 
other industry that calls upon and jus- 





tifies so extraordinary and exceptional a 
| Measure as a subsidy out of the general 
| taxation of the country. I suppose that 
is a proposition that will not be disputed. 
I do not think it will be disputed by the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty, who has a 
profound knowledge of this subject and 
_who has a proper sense, I think, of the 
| gravity of a proceeding of this character 
with reference to the public purse. 
'[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The next point is 
‘ 
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that you should show that the contribu- 
tion you are going to make will in 
point of fact do good, which alone 
would justify an interference of this 
character. I should like to say a word 
on both of these heads, because after all 
those are the matters which we ought to 
consider. Why has this question of rates 
been singled out amongst all the other 
matters for the purpose of giving this 
reiief It was not the only or even the | 
chief subject which was brought before | 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton never said that the 
farmers would not be glad to have half 
their rates or all their rates paid. Why 
everybody would like half or all their 
rates paid. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
were many far more important questions 
dealt with in that Report. There was 
the question of rent. That was a far 
more solid and important question than 
the rates to the tenant-farmers of this 
country. There was the question of 
tithe, and the question of the division of 
rates, which is excluded from this Bill. 
‘© Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I beg pardon. 
was not excluded. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It was not 
excluded from the Commission, but it is 
excluded from the Bill. [Cheers.] On 
that account I complain that we have no 
Report from the Commission to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite said that nobody in this House 
had read the four volumes, and he ad- 
mitted that he had not himself. He 
had not, indeed. If he had he could 
never have made the speeches which he 
has made. [Laughter and cheers.) He 
rather charged me with a confession that 
I had read them. I have to make a 
little limitation. There was a consider- 
able portion of those four volumes taken 
up with the evidence of professors of 
bimetallism. [Zaughter.] I confess 
that when I came to them I did skip. 
[Loud laughter.| I knew it all so well 
already. But still there were a great 
number of matters upon which we ought 
to have had the information of a Report 
from that Commission in order to form 
any just opinion upon this subject. I 
said that this question of the division of 
rates was one put forward very strongly 
in the Commission by a great number of 
witnesses. The question of division of 


It 
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rates has been recommended by every 
authority that has ever dealt with that 
subject, and now we are told that the 
rates are a great burden from which the 
tenant-farmer ought to be relieved, and 
there is no division of rates in this Bill. 
Why? Because, the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us, it would be very incon- 
venient to the landowners in the present 
state of agricultural depression. What 
reason is that to give? [Cheers.] You 
demand the relief of the tenant-farmer. 
and will not put forward a little finger 
to assist him yourselves, in that division 
of the rates which has been recommended 
over and over again. You will not 
make it with the landlord, but you will 
make it with the general taxpayer of the 
country. [Cheers.] | Whatever else 
happens in this Bill, I venture to say 
that we will take the opinion of the 
House of Commons on the question 
whether there ought not to be a division 
of rates between the tenant and the land- 
lord, and that the landlord should take 
his share, at all events, in that rate 
which you say falls entirely upon the 
tenant. ([Cheers.| You state that the 
tenant is to receive the relief imme- 
diately, but that ultimately it is to go to 
the landlord. I thought that the ex- 
planation given to-night by the right 
hon. Gentleman on the subject of the 
rate was one of the most interesting and 
at the same time one of the most amusing 
I ever heard. He was asked with re- 


ference to the rate, and especially the 
new rate, by whom the relief would be 
given and to whom it was to go; and 
the right hon. Gentleman said that as 
long as there is distress in agriculture 


the relief will go to the tenant. Yes, 
and the moment the times are prosperous 
and rents rise, the whole of the relief— 
the whole of these two millions—will go 
to the landlords. [Cheers and laughter. | 
But if the tenant-farmer is to have the 
relief in the time of distress, and the 
landlord is to have it in the time of 
prosperity and high rents, it seems to 
me that that is very much like a system 
of giving to those who have. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| That is the policy of the 
present proposal. What is the ground 
upon which the largesse in this Bill is to 
be made? It is not pretended that the 
Bill is to brought forward merely as a 
reform of local taxation. All of us are 
ready to admit that local taxation is a 
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matter that requires reform, but if the 
Government are bringing this proposal 
forward solely as a reform of local taxa- 
tion, it should apply to all interests and 
all local taxation alike.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] There is something like 180 
millions of rateable value in this country. 
The Government deal with 40 millions 
of that sum belonging to the land. 
Why do they not deal with the remain- 
ing 140 millions? [‘‘ Hear, hear St 


Up to this time no one has ever dreame 
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which I have referred—an obviously 
sound financial principle in dealing with 
matters of this kind. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
It may be said that agriculture is a 
ruined industry by people who have not 
read the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and it may be used as a popular 
phrase in parts of the country where the 
agricultural depression has been most 
keenly felt ; but is it true that agricul- 
ture is a ruined industry on the point of 
/extinction? At the present moment 





of granting subsidies for the relief of} this ruined interest is assessed on an 
local taxation, except upon the footing | annual value on the Income Tax of 56 
of applying it to all interests alike. If} millions. That is upon the rental. And 
anybody had ever previously attempted | what is the rental of the country? It 
anything of the kind he would have | is the surplus of the produce after paying 
been denounced as guilty of the most | the cost of production, which goes to the 


flagrant violation of every principle of 
financial justice. [Cheers. | 
Measures that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was a party to—in all the sub- 
sidies that he gave—did he ever dream 
of proposing any course except giving an 
equal benefit to all the rateable property 
to which the subsidies applied? There 
is a striking passage in a speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman made in that 
House, when, turning round to the 
country gentlemen who sat behind him, 
he gave them a warning and said to 
them :— 


‘*T know that you are wanting relief of local 
taxation, but I would advise you to remember 
that the four millions that I give will only 
amount to a relief of 6d. in the pound.’ 


But the country gentlemen behind the 
Treasury Bench want more than that. 
Therefore I will do a small addition sum 


for them. If they want to get a relief 
of ls. in the pound it would cost eight 
millions, and if they are not satisfied 
with even that and want 2s. relief, it 
will cost 16 millions. ** Hear, 
hear!’’] Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, I repeat, never dreamt of 
dealing with such a question as this 
except as affecting all interests alike, 
nor has anyone else up to the present 
time. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Then it is 


In all the| 


‘landlord. Then 56 millions is the 
annual value of the rental of the coun- 
itry. Itisa rather singular coincidence 
that the annual rental of land in the 
country to-day stands as nearly as possi- 
ble at the same figure that it stood at in 
the year before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. I should say here that in the 
figures I gave just now—namely, 56 
millions—I included Scotland and Ire. 
land. But in the year 1845 the annual 
‘rental for England was 40 millions, and 
in round numbers it is about 40 millions 
\now. [Cheers.| As for saying that the 
| landed interest was ruined by the repeal 
'of the Corn Laws, the statement is con- 
‘trary to the fact. From the period of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws up to the 
year 1880 the rental and annual value 
of land rose constantly and rapidly for 
35 years. It is quite true that since that 
time it has fallen, and fallen rapidly. 
But if you choose to take the whole 50 
years, the 35 years of rise and the 
15 years of fall, you will find that on 
the whole since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws the annual value of land has been 
;much higher than before. Rent, as I 
| have said, is the balance that is left over 
after deducting the cost of production, 
and it ought to yield also a profit to the 
farmer. The assumption made in the 
Income Tax under Schedule B, which is 








said that this principle is to be departed | a rough-and-ready manner of calculating 
from now because agriculture is a ruined | the thing, is that the profit to the farmer 
industry and that it must be saved. | is half the rent. Therefore the assump- 
But the remarkable part of the matter | tion is that the land ought to yield the 
is that hon. Gentlemen opposite tell us rent to the landlord and half the amount 
that this remedy is not going to save it. | to the occupier. Let me illustrate it in 
If that be so, then there is no pretext|this way. Land, then, upon that 
for departing from the principle to| assumption which yields £100 in rent 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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ought to yield £50 in profit to the occu- 
pier. You tell us that the farmers in 
this country make no profit. Is that 
true? [An Hon. Member: “ Yes.’’] 
Well, then, how do they make a rental 
to the landlord?  ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
How is that 40 millions of rent made if 
the tenant-farmers make no_ profit ? 
Why, it means that you, the landlords, 
have taken the whole. Suppose it 
yielded before, in times of prosperity, 
£150, and it now yields less, we still 
say one-half, £75. Then, if, as you 
say, the farmer makes no profit and the 
landlord reduces his rent 25 per cent., 
what does that mean? It means that 
he has taken the whole £75 and left 
nothing for the tenant-farmer. If it be 
true—though I believe it is not true— 
that the tenant-farmers make no profit 
—because it would be intolerable to 
believe that while the tenant-farmers 
were making no profit the landlords 
were making| any rent at all—there 
ought to be no rent. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The landlord and the tenant are partners 
in the cultivation of the soil. Each of 
them is entitled to his fair share in the 
cultivation of the soil, and, if the pro- 
positions which have been stated on the 
other side are true, it would follow as a 
consequence that the sleeping partner is 
taking the whole profit produced out of 
the land. You are going to reduce the 
rates in the rural districts to the farmer 
by ls. an acre or thereabouts, taking 
the rate at a little over 2s. in the pound. 
Have you reflected that the same result 
which is to be reduced by this extraor- 
dinary Measure would equally be accom- 
plished by a reduction of 1s. an acre 
upon the rent? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’ 
Why, what is now the average rental of 
this country? Of course it varies very 
much in different parts of the country, 
but there is a method by which you can 
form a general idea about it. You have 
in a return which was made by Mr. 
Lefevre, when he was at the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, the numbers of acres of 
cultivated land and also the assessment 
of the Income Tax upon it. If you 
compare the number of cultivated acres 
with the assessed value you get at some- 
thing like a general idea of the rental of 
the country. It will require some reduc- 
tions, I know; but a comparison of 
those two figures would give you in 
different parts of the country an average 
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rental— sometimes more favourable, 
sometimes less—of about 28s. or 29s. an 
acre. [Opposition laughter.| I do not 
state that with very great confidence ; I 
wish to argue the question as fairly as I 
can, and I will tell you exactly the 
grounds upon which I arrive at that 
conclusion. It is said, ‘‘Oh, how can 
this be? The land of England is going 
out of cultivation.’’ The land of Eng- 
land is not going out of cultivation. 
There are some spots which, under the 
peculiar condition of the soil and under 
the influence of a succession of extremely 
bad seasons, have been hit with extreme 
severity, and this has brought about a 
fall in the value of agricultural produce 
It is said that land is going out of culti- 
vation. Will the House allow me to 
call their attention to one or two pas- 
sages from the evidence of some of the 
Sub-Commissions on this subject? So 
far, in many parts of the country, from 
land having gone out of cultivation, one 
of the great complaints that the farmers 
make is that there is so much competi- 
tion for land around them that it has a 
tendency to run up the rents. seeped! 
The Blue-book is full of instances, an 

that is a point which, if there had been 
anything like a fair Report from that 
Commission, you ought to have known. 
I do not know whether this is among 
the passages which have escaped the 
attention of the President of the Local 
Government Board in his study. This 
is one of the passages in reference to 
Lancashire. First of all as to rent. In 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool the 
Farmers’ Club stated that the rents 
within six or seven miles of the city ran 


] from £1 10s. to £2 10s. an acre on the 


larger farms and up to £3 an acre on the 
smaller ones. The agent of the Earl of 
Sefton stated that the rents of property 
close to Liverpool averaged 42s. an acre. 
As to rents generally in that part of the 
country, the average rent per farm under 
100 acres was 38s., 42s., 38s., and so 
on, on the different ‘estates, and on the 
larger farms about 30s. Mr. William 
Fox said :— 


‘* Reference has already been made to the keen 
competition for farms . . . . This curious state 
of things exists—that, although at the present 
time there is almost a universal demand for the 
reduction of rent, there are plenty of men forth- 
coming who will agree to take farms at the same 
rent as those whieh it was said it is impossible 
to pay.” 
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The hon. Member who spoke last referred 
to Cheshire; it is a very distressed 
county, where it would be extremely 
desirable that this extraordinary relief 
should be given. Mr. Parker, on behalf 
of the Cheshire Farmers’ Club, said 
that— 


“there had been no general reduction of rent, 
but there have been reductions on a few farms. 
Competition for farms is as keen as I have ever 
known it. There is no difficulty in letting 
farms at the old rents.” 


[Cheers.]| Mr. Cook, a representative 
of the Cheshire Farmers’ Association, 
also certified to the great competition 
for farms. He said :— 


“Vacant farms are let at the same rent as 
15 years ago—30s. to 40s. an acre. Labourers’ 
wages were increased from 15s. a week to 20s. 
10 or 15 years ago, and have since been main- 
tained.” 


That is not a ruined industry. Take the 
evidence that comes from Cornwall. — 


“Rents have been reduced from 10 to 20 per 
cent. On those reductions there is no difficulty 
in letting farms. If a landlord has a fair repu- 
tation—an ordinary landlord—he will get 20 to 
30 applicants for a desirable farm.” 


The witness expresses the opinion that— 


‘“ Apart from last year, the majority of 
farmers in Cornwall made from 5 to 8 per cent. 
on their capital.” 


Then the witness is asked— 


“Tf last year was an exceptional season and 
we get fairly prosperous seasons in future, 
there will not be much to complain of in 
Cornwall ?”’ 


** No, certainly not,’’ was the answer, 
‘if we retain the class of farmers we 
have now.’’ Then he says :— 


“The labourers were never better off than 
now. Their wages average throughout the 
year about £1 a week.” 


There is no great indication of ruin here. 
I take next the report from Durham. 
Here it is said :— 


‘“‘It appears, however, that, notwithstanding 
depression, there is competition throughout the 
county for farms of all sizes, but particularly 
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Mr. Wilson Fox, who quotes Mr. Hind- 


marsh, says :— 


“Tt may be said that we farmers are to blame 
for the competition for farms. It is true we 
compete against one another, but competition 
also arises with tradesmen’s sons from the 
towns, who like to take farms because they like 
the social position.” 


This preference for social position in a 
ruined industry is a peculiar taste. 
[Laughter.| Mr. Wilson Fox sums up 
the position by saying :— 


“There is no difficulty in letting farms at the 
present rents, and in many instances there has 
been competition for them. Rents are being 
well paid.”’ 


Now Icome to North Devon. Mr. Rew 


says :— 


“There are practically no farms re-let in 
this district. I was told of two farms just 
unlet on a large estate There were 13 tenders 
for one and 12 for the other, the one being 
60 acres and the other 200 acres. There is no 
lack of applications for farms, and, speaking 
generally, they can be let at not much below 
the old rent, except in those cases where the 
rent has not been reduced at all. This applies 
specially to small farms—say, up to 34 acres— 
but it is not far from the truth, as far as I can 
ascertain, as a general observation.”’ 


There is another part of his Report 
where he says, “ Farms are commonly 


let by tender.” That is, of course, for 
the purpose of obtaining the highest 
possible rent. 


“In the case of the large estates the agents 
have generally plenty of applications. The 
highest bidder, if suitable, gets thefarm. Com- 
plaint was made in one district of a practice 
said to exist of offering a farm by tender and 
then selecting a tenant and endeavouring to 
induce him to make a higher bid. In nearly 
all parts of the district the farmers complained 
of excessive competition for farms, and it was 
frequently admitted that the farmers were 
themselves to blame for what they considered 
to be high rents. One witness, although he 
complained that rents ought to be reduced, 
stated that he did not blame the landlords for 
putting them up. He blamed partly the agents 
and partly the farmers themselves, and others 
said that the farmers were their own enemies 
for competing. Iam bound to say, however, 
| that itis more common to protest against the 
| present rents as excessive, and to say that the 

landlords ought to reduce them. This was 
| Specially said by sitting tenants who did not 
| consider that they had been fairly met by the 
landlords. A case put before me by one witness 





|may be quoted as illustrating their position. 


for the smaller holdings. There are no farms | He was an occupier of 500 acres, and had been 
unlet, and there is no difficulty in letting farms | for 35 years on his farm. Up to four or five 


at the present rents.” 
Sir William Harcourt. 


oe ago he held it on lease. It was then 
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revalued by a well-known valuer, who put it at 
£520. The agent, however, asked £570, and 
he was obliged to agree to pay this £50 above | 
the valuation, but for the last three years he has | 
received an abatement of 10 per cent. He 
holds the farm on a yearly agreement, and has 
applied for a permanent reduction of £15, or 
20 per cent. Tp this the agent said he could 
not agree, and that he was prepared to take the 
farm if it was given up.” 
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Now, I say that evidence of this kind 
ought to be known and attended to— 
[“ Hear, hear!”|—and it would be 
known if there had been anything like 
a fair report, and not merely an interim 
report, from the Commission of Agri- 
culture. The Commission upon Agri- 
culture, in recommending this Measure 
for the relief of local taxation, without 
giving the House or the country any 
conception of what were the real con- 
tents of the evidence given before them, 
in my opinion, have acted extremely 
unfairly towards the House. [* Hear, 
hear!”| I am not pretending to give a 
full report of the evidence. I have 
never possessed it. But I say you ought 
to have given it. [Cheers.] You have 
given an entirely false impression of the 
contents of that evidence in the speeches 
you have made. [Cheers.| What I am 
endeavouring to show, and all I am 
endeavouring to show, is that there is a 
totally different side to the view which 
is contained in that evidence, which 
ought to be before the country before we 
decide a matter of this kind. [ Hear, 
hear !”] I have no right to occupy the 
time of the House any longer on this 
matter. I might go into dozens and 
scores of cases of the same kind to show 
how entirely unfounded and contrary to 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion is this representation of universal | 
ruin. [Cheers.| I venture to say that, 
when this question comes to be carefully, | 
and fairly and fully considered, it will 
be found that the real question which 
lies at the bottom of the relief of agri- 
cultural distress is the question of rents 
—{cheers|—and the notion on the part 
of those who are interested in rents and 
who think they can shovel the thing off, 
first on the rates and then on national 
taxation, is an entiredelusion [Cheers.] 
Those who are called upon to pay what 
they ought to pay should examine this 
matter and see how it really stands, and 
the notion of the. First Lord of the 
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small matter, that the only question 
involved is a small question of a single 
principle, is a very mistaken one, and 
when he closures this Debate to-night— 
and I do not wonder that he closures it 
ee he does not want 
to have this question discussed. [Cheers.] 
Is it true that this question of rent has 
been too much discussed in this Debate ? 
Have we gone into it as it ought to be 
gone into, and will be goneinto? If you 
succeed in excluding it from this House, 
it will be discussed elsewhere. « [ Cheers. } 
I will read you the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished politician, who, I am bound 
to say, whatever may be his opinions for 
the time being, always expresses them 
with lucidity, and who strikes the nail 
on the head—I mean the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. ‘payee cheers. | 
He is well known for his perspicacity, 
and he has thoroughly understood this 
agricultural question. This is what he 
says :— 
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“The English farmer pursues a will-o’-the- 
wisp in the shape of protection, and he excites 
himself very much about the relief of local 
taxation. Well, he must be a very foolish 
person to imagine that the people of this 
country will ever again submit to the terrors of 
the small loaf, and he must be a very sanguine 
man to imagine that any relief of local taxa- 
tion will make much difference to the local 
rates. But, even if the farmer could get all he 
desires in these two respects, that would not 
benefit him one iota, though it might enable 
his landlord to extract a higher rent.” 


[Cheers.| And then he draws a con- 
clusion, and he says :— 


“ There is only one thing that can benefit the 
farmer, and that is a fair rent fixed by an 
impartial tribunal.” 


[Loud cheers.| Who was that? Why, 


lit was the principal Member of the 


Cabinet. [Cheers.| I say that that is 
at the root of the question of agricultural 
distress, and if you think you are going 
to escape the discussion of that question 
you are greatly mistaken. ([Cheers.] 
There is a very odd idea which, ever 
since I have known anything of the 
agricultural interest, has always per- 
vaded those at the head of the hierarchy, 
and that is that, by some sort of divine 
right, they are entitled to a certain 
amount of rent. That was fairly ex- 
pressed in the frankest and most candid 
way a few weeks or months ago by the 
Duke of Devonshire. He said that the 


M 
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landlords were not going to consent to 
any further diminution of rent; what- 
ever happened, whatever might be the 
seasons, whatever might be the price of 
produce, or whatever might be the 
amount of produce, the landlords were 
not going to consent to any further 
reduction of rent. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: When did the Duke of Devon- 
shire say that? [Cheers and loud cries 
of “ Quote !”] 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not pretend 
to give the exact words that the Duke of 
Devonshire used. [Jronical cheers and 
laughter.| That was the underlying 
idea. [Renewed ironical cheers and 
laughter|. Permit me to finish my 
sentence. That was the underlying idea 
of the old Corn Law times—{“ hear, 
hear!”]; and it was founded upon this 
assumption—it was said that you could 
not make, what I am told the landlords 
consider, not a living wage, but a living 
rent. [Cheers and laughter.] In the 


old days, in order to secure that living 


rent, wheat had at one time to fetch 
80s. a quarter; and then, afterwards, 
the idea was somewhat changed, and the 
price was fixed at 60s. a quarter. With 
corn at those prices it was, perhaps 
possible for the landlords to obtain a 
living rent. [Cheers and laughter.| To 
the £40,000,000 of rent that at present 
exists the Government are going to add 
another £2,000,000 by this Bill, which 
money will ultimately find its way, 
certainly in prosperous times, into the 
pockets of the landlords. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
What is this demand for the reduction 
of rates? They have already been 
greatly reduced by the subsidies of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite —how 
greatly reduced is shown by the minority 
Report of the Commission. Certainly 
the reduction of rates during the time 
of this agricultural depression has been 
greater than the reduction of rents. 
[Cheers.] And that is a matter that 
ought not to be lost sight of when we 
are considering the question whether it 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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is the rent or public taxation that ought 
to contribute to the relief of the farmer. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Rates are the things 
of which of all subjects of complaint the 
agricultural community has the least 
right to complain. Of the £30,500,000 
of rates raised in this country, about 
£2,000,000 are raised in the purely agri- 
cultural districts, and another £2,000,000 
are raised in the urban and rural 
districts. Now that is the proportion of 
the charge that the land bears out of the 
whole £30,500,000 which the rates 
produce. There has been an increase in 
the rates of this country of £14,000,000 
during the last twenty years, out of 
which only half a million has fallen on 
agricultural land. Therefore, as I have 
said, the rates are the charges of which 
the landowners have the least right 
to complain, especially in view of the 
fact that during recent years the rates 
upon that particular class of property 
have been diminishing and not increas- 
ing. [“ Hear, hear!”] If that is the 
case the relief ought to be given, not to 
those whose rates have been diminishing, 
but to those whose rates have been 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Now let 
me say a word about the absurd 
inequality of the plan which is embodied 
in this Measure. A case was cited to 
us the other day by an hon. Member in 
which he showed that relief will be given 
to certain land to the extent of 14s. per 
acre. And why will the relief be so 
large ? It is because the rent of the land 
is so enormously high. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Thus, where the land is very good and 
the profit made is large, the relief given 
is also very large, but where the land is 
poor and let at 10s. an acre, the profits 
are correspondingly small, and_ it 
amounts to, instead of 14s., only 6d. an 
acre. That, of course, is the result of 
the plan of the Government, and am I 
not right, therefore, in calling this Bill 
a@ most inconsiderate and a most un- 
statesmanlike Measure? [Cheers.] The 
Government are giving the greatest 
relief to the richest land and the smallest 


increasing. 
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relief to the poorest land. What shall 
I say about tbat ridiculous farce in 
the Bill of putting in the claim that 
this is to be charged upon the personal 
property under the Estate Duty? 
[Cheers.| Really, that is a comedy 
below the level of serious finance. 
[Cheers.| Why, Sir, if the Government 
did not make this charge they might 
take offhalf the tea duty ; they might even 
diminish the duty on beer; and then, 
according to the theory of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, they would take off 
the duty on barley to the extent of six 
or eight shillings. {Cheers and laughter. | 
They might even take a penny off the 
Income Tax ; and therefore I hope that, 
for mere decency’s sake, the Government | 
will strike that clause out of their Bill. | 
It is said that we have been discussing | 
the same thing after night. | 
[ Ministerial cheers. | 





night 


But we have not. | 
I have pointed out one thing which we | 
have not discussed half enough yet— | 
and that is the question of rent. (Cheers. ] | 


T will point out another thing which we | 
have not been discussing, because we did | 
not know of it till this afternoon—and 
that is, how you are going to deal with | 
the increased rate, where there is an 
increase in the rate, and how it is to be | 
apportioned. [‘ Hear, hear!”] All 
of us were under the impression that, 
regards that, it was to be 
left under the old system, and everybody 
was to pay equally o: it, as they did 
before. It is quite true that there is to 
be no increased contribution from the 
Exchequer in respect of the increased 
rate ; but how is the rate to be divided ? 
I take the instance put by my right hon. 
Friend in his question, when 80 per 
cent. is rural and 20 per cent. urban. 
That is not at all an unusual case in 
districts like the eastern counties. I 
take the case of an increase of the rate, 
and I put it at £100. At present the 
rural part pays £80 and the urban part 
pays £20. But what is it to be under 
this Bill? The rural part instead of 


as 
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part instead of paying £20 is to pay 
£60. [Loud Ministerial cries of “No, 
no.”| That is the way in which it was 
explained. [Opposition cheers and 
Ministerial cries of “ No!”| Then that 
shows that we have not discussed this 
Bill enough. [Loud Opposition cheers. | 
Do I understand that there is no change 
to be made in respect of the new rate ? 
Will you give us the figures? [The First 
Lorp oF THE ApmiRALty: “ Certainly.” 
Most distinctly my right hon. Friend and 
I took the words down from the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and when it is reported to-morrow it 
will be found so. [Mr. BALFour expressed 
dissent.| I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman was in the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I was dissenting from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arithmetic. [Cheers 
and laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has the advantage of 
being in the secret. [Cheers.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: There is no secret. [Cheers and 
laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We want to 
stands, and 
directly after the Government has made 
a counter statement on the subject they 
are going to Closure the Debate. [Oppo- 
sition cheers. | 

THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If the right hon. Gentleman 
will forgive me. The meaning of the 
Bill is perfectly clear on the faee of it. 
All that is wrong in the arithmetic of 
the right hon. Gentleman. [Cheers and 
laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We may be 
unintelligent. [Ministerial _ cheers.| 
But that is one of the reasons why we 
should be allowed to discuss the Bill 
more fully. I have read the Bill, and I 
confess that I thought the intention was, 
with reference to the future increase of 
rate, that the matter should remain as 
it was—that there should be the same 


paying £80 is to pay £40, and the urban | protection as there is now against an 
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increase of expenditure. But I am told 
that that is not so; and I want to 
know exactly what the difference is. 
How much less is the rural district to 
pay, and how much more is the urban 
district to pay? Or is the rural portion 
to pay the same and the urban portion 
to pay more. That is the most im- 
portant point in the whole of the Pill. 
[Cheers.| On that depends the construc- 
tion of the Board of Guardians ; because 
if you give to the rural population so 
much less and to the urban population so 
much more of the burden, you must recon- 
sider that question altogether. There was 
no explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the introduction of this Bill 
with reference to this matter at all. We 
have been left to find it out for our- 
selves, and I confess that anything more 
unintelligible to me than the Bill it is 
impossible to conceive. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
A great deal has been said upon the 
subject of the labourers, and it is said 
that they have been driven from the 


soil by agricultural depression, and that 
this Measure is in some way or other to 
restore them, or, at all events, to prevent 


their exodus in the future. Well, Sir, 
can such a proposition be gravely stated 1 
I will take the case from the minority 
Report, already referred to, of two farms. 
On one farm in Norfolk of 750 acres, 
with a rent of £543, the rates were £39, 
and the relief was £20; how many 
labourers will be kept upon a farm of 
750 acres at the cost of £20 a year. We 
know perfectly well it would not pay one 
labourer for more than six months. On 
another farm of 260 acres, with a rent 
of £168, the rates were £7 8s., and the 
relief £3 14s. How long are you going 
to keep a labourer upon this farm for 
£3 14s.? The thing is absurd on the 
face of it; and that is an illustration of 
what I said, that if you distribute this 
relief in this way all over the country, 
not giving it in the places where it is 
wanted, and spreading it over places 
where it is not wanted, you give it in 
such infinitesimal doses that it will do no 
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good at all, and certainly it will do no 
good to the labourers. If you give this 
£3 14s. to the tenant upon this farm, do 
you think he is going to give any increase 
of relief? [An Hon. MemBer: “ No!”| 
No; how would he be benefited by this 
legislation ? 

Mr. STRUTT: By the work of the 
labourer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: How are you 
going to increase the 9s. a week which 
the labourer gets ? [Opposition laughter. | 
If you had £3 14s. relief, how much a 
week would you give him? He would 
not get much benefit, I imagine. But, 
Sir, there is another fact with reference 
to the question of the labourers, which, I 
think, is new to the House. 
posed that this great exodus of labourers 
from the country is due to agricultural 
depression; that is an entire mistake. 
By far the largest exodus of agricultural 
labourers into the towns took place at the 
very period when agriculture was at its 
highest prosperity—[Opposition cheers| 
—that is, in the decade 1871 to 1881. 
I think that rent was at its highest point 
in 1880, but listen to these figures. In 
Norfolk, in 1871, there were 41,620 
labourers ; in 188l1—and this was the 
period of the highest agricultural pros- 
peritv—there were only 39,331. Take 
the decade from 1881 to 1891, the differ- 
ence there was between 39,331 and 
39,000. In this period of agricultural 
depression there has been a much less 
exodus than there was in the period of 
the highest agricultural prosperity. It 
is the same thing for the counties of Suf- 
folk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Cheshire, and these are the counties 
where the reduction has been the least, 
and they are among those where the de- 
pression has been the worst. The real 
reason of it was that, in the period 
between 1871 and 1881, there 
great prosperity and activity in the 
towns, and there was consequently 
a great ‘inducement to the labourers 
to go to the towns, and they did go 
on that account. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


It is sup- 
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It was not at all from agricultural de- 
pression that they went to the towns. 
Here is another question which is in- 
volved, and which you will have to 
Debate before you get to the bottom of 
the agricultural depression, and that is, 
if you want to keep the labourers on the 
soil, you must do it, not by paying half 
the rate, not by paying 6d. an acre on 
the land, but by entirely reconsidering 
and reforming the system of land tenure 
in the country. [Opposition cheers.| 
That is the way the men who get only 
9s. a week as day labourers are to be 
kept on the soil. It is not by these 


wretched doles, but by placing them in a 
position in which they will have an in- 
ducement to remain upon the soil. [Oppo- 
sition cheers. | 


That is what I mean by 
saying that this Bill opens up a question 
of enormous magnitude—the question of 
the landed constitution of this country. 
I entirely repudiate and regret the theory 
of the First Lord of the Treasury that 
this is a Bill of one principle and one 
clause. It is like a leak in a dyke, 
which, by-and-by, will let in a great 
flood upon us. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
case for dealing with agricultural rates 
to the exclusion of urban rates has, in 
my opinion, failed. JI admit that agri- 
cultural depression exists in a consider- 
able part, but not in the majority, of the 
agricultural districts of this country. I 
should be extremely glad to see some 
efficient remedy applied to the parts that 
require relief without wasting money on 
parts that do not require it. I should 
myself be inclined to go somewhat further 
on the subject of the Land Tax. I think 
that the high rate put upon the Land 
Tax in some parts of the country is ex- 
tremely unfair, and that it would be well 
to give relief in that matter to districts 
which are distressed. But that is a 
remedy of a totally different character to 
the remedy proposed by the Bill. It is 
a remedy which does not touch any 
dangerous questions, especially not the 
one to which I referred above all—the 
question of the national poor rate. You 
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may depend upon it that in touching the 
question of the poor rate, you are touch- 
ing one of the most perilous questions in 
reference to Imperial finance upon which 
it is possible to enter. [‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 
Then we are told, in order to reconcile the 
uneasy spirits of Borough Members on 
the other side—{ Opposition laughter |— 
that this Bill is to be limited to five 
years. I do not know whether that has 
any particular reference to a possible 
General Election at the end of that five 
years. [Opposition cheers and laughter.]| 
But why are the borough Members and 
their urban constituencies to wait for 
five years for that justice which you are 
in such a hurry to give to your friends 
by an interim Report. [Opposition 
laughter.| Will this proposed new Com- 
mission come down with an _ interim 
Report next Session and say that the 
boroughs are to have the same justice 
meted eut to them as is now being meted 
out to the landlords and the agricultural 
interest. [Opposition cheers.| What you 
have done in this case is to sweep up the 
whole of the surplus for your friends. 
[Opposition cheers.| But that is not all. 
You have mortgaged the surplus of the 
future to the extent of £1,500,000. [Op- 
position cheers.| When is there to be a 
surplus for the purpose of giving any- 
thing to the urban population? [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| Our experience is that a 
country does not always yield a surplus. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget speech talked about coincidences. 
[Laughter.| I am going to mention 
another coincidence. The other day I 
saw the returns for the first month 
of the financial year, and I was sorry 
to observe that there was a consider- 
able diminution in the receipts. I 
hope that is not an omen of the 
future; but it is one of those coinci- 
dences that was not unlikely to occur 
when further acquaintance was made 
with the present Administration. [Oppo- 
sition laughter.| What, then, is the out- 
look for the urban population? The 
Prime Minister said, ““ We cut our coat 
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according to our cloth. We have got a 
couple of millions to dispose of, and we 
take it.” But you cannot feed the urban 
population by cutting your cloth. You 
will have to apply £13,000,000 to satisfy 
the urban demand for the relief of local 
rates. Whereis this sum to come from ? 
I dare say you are going to raise it by 
indirect taxation ; but I think the people 
will have something to say to that. [Op- 
position cheers.| Ihave told you what 
it will require to satisfy demands which, 
in my opinion, will be unanswerable when 
you pass this Bill. It means another 6d. 
on the Income Tax, or it means trebling 
the graduation of the Death Duties. 
[Opposition cheers.| That is one question 
that is opened up by this Bill which you 
will have to meet. You are drawing this 
Bill at five years—a Bill which, when it 
becomes due, will have to be redeemed 
by £13,000,000 of public money taken 
out of the Exchequer. He will have to 
pay for it. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board read me a lecture upon the sub- 


ject of the evidence of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis. I quoted Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, and I recommended the right 
hon. Gentleman and other Gentlemen to 
pay attention to it. I could give the 
right hon. Gentleman the passage, but I 
could not enable him to understand it, 
and, when he read it out, it was quite 
obvious that he had not the slightest 
idea what it meant. [Laughter| He 
read out the Scotch precedent. I never 
objected to the principle which Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis commended. I did 
point out that Scotland, although it had 
tried it, had not largely followed it. 
What I quoted Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis for was this, to show the immense 
danger of establishing a national rate 
dealing with the Poor Law. The Scotch 
precedent ‘had nothing to do with it. You 
classify your local rates in a district, but 
there was no principle there of paying 
half of the rate out of the public Ex- 
chequer. [‘ Hear, hear!”]. That is the 
whole poison of your Measure, and to 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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imagine that the passage quoted had 
anything whatever to do with the argu- 
ment I had employed shows that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not the 
smallest comprehension of what it was all 
about. These questions which I am 
arguing will all be answered by the right 
hon. Gentleman who is to follow me. 
[Mr. Goscnen : “No!”] Oh, you have 
suspended the 12 o’clock Rule, and I 
hope he will deal with many of the ques- 
tions I am going to ask him. [Cheers.] 
I want to ask him specially what is his 
doctrine as to the duty of the State to 
relieve distressed industries. [Cheers.] 
He has the control of the public finances 
of this country. Let us have a clear 
and distinct statement of the Govern- 
ment as to what are the principles which 
are to be applied in future for the relief 
of distressed industries? Is it confined 
to agriculture alone? If so, why is it to 
be refused to the cotton industry? Will 
the same argument apply to the cotton 
industry when it languishes and the 
artisans cease to be employed? That is 
your great argument. Is it to be applied 
to theiron trade? Is it to be applied to 
the shipping trade? If they make no 
profits are they to receive relief from the 
national taxation of the country? Is it 
to be applied to the coal trade? The 
number of men engaged in that trade is 
about equal to the number employed in 
agriculture. The coal trade, as we all 
know, is making little or no profit. Are 
you going to assist the coal trade out of 
public taxation in order that 800,000 men 
may be kept employed? If not, why 
not? What distinction do you establish ? 
It is a point on which we have a right 
to ask an answer from the First Lord of 
the Treasury. Let us have it from him 
to-night. I think there are some ques- 
tions which still have to be answered 
and which have yet to be discussed. I 
feel, Sir, that I have already occupied 
too much time—[{“ No, no!”|—but I 
have only touched upon a very small 
part of the matters which, in my opinion, 
ought to be discussed, dealing with so 
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large a question as this. I deeply regret 
that the Government are determined to 
put what I call a most premature close 
to this discussion. |Hear, hear!”] I 
think it is an abuse of the powers of 
the majority.. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] It is 
an unfair infringement of the rights of 
the minority in the discussion of a 
question of this magnitude which affects 
all the interests in this country. The 
responsibility lies with the Government 
for refusing what I regard as a fair dis- 
cussion of this Bill. I do not know 
whether you will say that these senti- 
ments which I and others have 
been expressing only come from _poli- 
tical opponents actuated by partisan 
motives. If you think so let me quote a 
passage, which has been quoted already, 
but which I should like to put on record 
in this Debate. It comes from a Mem- 


ber of your Party, from one of the most 
solid and thoughtful financial organs in 
this country—a strong Unionist paper. 
I have said nothing stronger, I can say 


nothing more accurate, and I should 
like it put on record in this Debate. It 
is this :— 

“The Bill is void of principle as it is of justi- 
fication. It is a Measure conceived by a 
Ministry mainly composed of landowners in 
the interests of their own class.” [Cheers.] 
‘They can force it through Parliament by the 
sheer force of their big majority, but at a great 
loss of public confidence and of public respect.” 
[Cheers.] That I believe to be a most 
accurate judgment upon your Measure 
passed by a most impartial censor. 
[“Oh, oh!”] Do you say the Lconomist 
is an enemy of your Party? Not at all; 
it is one of its strongest supporters ; and 
it is an authority upon questions of 
finance which everybody will respect. 
You came into office with a vast surplus. 
What have you done with it? What 
are you going todo with it? What re- 
mains of it after you have expended 
what you have reserved for particular 
classes which you specially favour ? You 
have given all there was to give, or 
there probably will be for many years to 


give, to one class, and to one class alone. 
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The fragments that remain you are 
going to dispose of to denominational 
education. That is the outcome of the 
great surplus you have inherited. In 
my opinion this is class legislation of the 
worst description. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
principle of finance which has been conse- 
crated for many years past, which has been, 
I think on the whole, fairly observed 
by all Parties and by successive Adminis- 
trations, has been to make a fair and 
equitable distribution of burdens, if 
burdens had to be imposed, of surpluses, 
if we enjoyed surpluses, among all 
classes of the community. That con- 
tinuity you have now broken, as this 
Measure is a class Measure for giving 
the produce of the taxation of the in- 
dustry of the people to one class, and to 
one class alone, to enrich that class at 
the expense of the rest, out of the 
earnings of the whole. This is the out- 
come of your great majority, of your 
General Election, this is the realisation 
of those promises of benefits to all 
classes—of old age pensions, of working 
men’s dwellings, of all those baits with 
which you first bought and then sold the 
constituencies. [Cheers.| This is a 
policy so selfish, so unjust, so false in 
its principles, so perilous in its conse- 
quences, that whatever your majority 
may be, we at least shall have the satis- 
faction of opposing to it a firm and per- 
sistent resistance. [Cheers.] 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square), who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said—the pero- 
ration of the right hon. Gentleman 
reminds us of the policy of his Party 
before the late Election. [Cheers.| The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of class 
legislation, but what has been the policy 
of the Party opposite but to set class 
against class—|renewed cheers and cries 
of “No”|—-and upon every occasion 
when they could be dragged in to attempt 
to set town against country—[“ oh !”]— 
to set the farmer against the landlord, 
the labourer against the farmer? [ Cheers. ] 
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Those were the methods, those were the 
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kind of declamatory utterances with | light on this complicated question. 


which the Party opposite hoped to win 
the last election —[cheers| — but the 


common sense of the country saw/|new theory of rent, and has minimised 


through them, and the result was that, | 


notwithstanding those appeals to class 
which right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are so fond of making, the 
country returned a majority against all 
those protestations. It was the same 
with the Parish Councils Bill. The 
labourers saw that class was being set 
against class. They tried to do the 
same in London, and the London local 
elections showed the result. [Cheers.] 
The country has been nauseated with 
these baits. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman has asked me 
some questions, and I hope, even at 
this late hour, to be able to reply to 
every question he has put to me, how- 
ever briefly, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has himself bespoke for me a patient 
hearing. The right hon. Gentleman 
would be well advised when we have an 
important Debate to summon some of his 
supporters and colleagues who intend to 
address the House and point out to them 
what are the issues involved in the Bill, 
and then it would not be necessary to 
tell them, after four nights’ debate, that 
they had only dealt with the fringe of 
the question. It would lead to a great 
saving of time. [Cheers.| There has 
been a repetition of irrelevant statistics 
such as we rarely witness in a fortnight’s 
Debate. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid) (in 
loud tones) : [“* Hear, hear !”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork to refrain 
from disorderly interruptions. [Loud 
Ministerial cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: We should then have had 
this question dealt with at the last 
moment by the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton and some of his able 
colleagues. As it is, the leader of the 
Opposition thinks he has started some 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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totally new ideas and has thrown fresh 
Yes, 
there are two new points with which he 
has dealt. He has dealt partly with a 


agricultural depression to an _ extent 
which surprised his own party—{cheers] 
—and certainly it would surprise the 
chairman of his own Commission, because 
even in the minority report it was said, 
“We think the above facts constitute 
a claim for further assistance from 
the State.” [Cheers.| Then, what 
are we to think of the right hon. 
Gentleman? To-night he must have 
almost thought himself back at his 
old profession, when, instead of being 
a Statesman, he tried to make out 
plausible cases. That any Statesman 
should deal with the present condition 
of agriculture as he has dealt with it to- 
night would appear to be impossible. 
[Cheers.| There are a good many new 
Members in this House who have not 
had the advantage some of us have had, 
of hearing him when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer endeavouring to charm the 
agricultural interest in dulcet tones and 
recognising the depression as something 
universally admitted, and promising he 
would gladly assist it if only he had the 
money. [Laughter.] 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is quite 
true I should have been glad to assist 
the agricultural interest if I had the 
money, but I did not say that if I had 
the money I would assist the agricultural 
interest and no one else. [ Cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tuzt ADMI- 
RALTY : I hope the House will mark 
what I had almost called the quibble 
of the right hon. Gentleman. [Cheers.] 
When you talk of taxing an interest 
you do not mean you are going to tax 
that interest and some other interest, 
but it expresses the opinion that you are 
going to tax a particular interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when he said, 
“T should be so glad to help the agri- 
cultural interest if I had the money,” 
now says, on the spur of the moment, 
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what he will regret immediately after- 
wards, namely, that he did not say he 
would not assist any other interest. 
The right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to give the agricultural interest 
£1,000,000. - But the agricultural in- 
terest was part of the other interests 
whom he was going to assist; and if it 
was, perhaps, one-tenth of the other 
interests of the country, did he mean by 
that he was going to give £10,000,000, 
if he had got them, besides the £1,000,000 
to the agriculturists? [Zaughter.| That 
is the kind of sum the right hon. 
Gentleman has been putting to us. 
He says: “Of course, if you give 
£2,000,000 to agriculture, you intend 
to give £16,000,000 to the rates gene- 
rally.” The right hon. Gentleman knows 
perfectly well he believed at that time 
—I believe he believed at that time— 
[Opposition laughter.) It is most com- 
plimentary to him to believe that he 
believed. [Renewed laughter.| Hon. 
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Gentlemen below the gangway believe 


he did not believe, but I believe that 
he believed in the agricultural de- 
pression, and I believe that his belief 
has not been shaken by this Commission. 
Fancy how he has dealt with the 
matter in order to minimise the extent 
of the agricultural depression! He has 
chosen—and it was really inartistic on 
his part—a neighbourhood close to 
Liverpool. That would be different to 
ordinary agricultural land ; and in the 
same way he spoke of Durham and 
other parts. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not do it 
to show they ought not to have relief. 
He picked out quotations to support 
his own case, and, unless quotations are 
given which might be made on the other 
side, he would secure an advantage by 
the process he has adopted. I think, 
however, it will be seen through. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| He attempted in that 
way to create an impression—which I 
cannot think he believes in his own 
mind —that the whole idea of agricultural 
depression is a chimera which has gained 
VOL. XL. [FouRTH SERIES. ] 
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ground among a certain portion of the 
population, and that it is practically 
in a sound condition. [Sir W. Harcourt 
dissented.]| The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not say so, but he inferred 
that there was great exaggeration about 
the whole case, and he inferred that in 
face of the Report of his own Commis- 
sioner. [Cheers.| Suppose Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre was still in this House, and was 
a Minister with the right hon. Gentle- 
man as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would the right hon. Gentleman then 
reject what his own colleague had put 
on record—that there was some claim 
on the State established by the evidence 
brought before him? [Cheers.] Would 
he reject the evidence of the Commission 
which he himself appointed? I cannot 
think that he would do so. [Cheers.] 
The right hon. Gentleman has changed, 
and, in his intense desire to throw odium 
upon this Bill, he has depreciated the 
importance of that distress which is a 
national misfortune and which is well 
known, I believe, almost to every politi- 
cal thinker in all parts of the world. 
[Cheers.| I will deal shortly with the 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
has dealt with as regards rent, and here 
he made an observation which I regretted 
to hear. He said the landlords would 
not lift a little finger themselves to 
redeem the situation ; and he had read 
the Report ; and he had read of the fact 
that the landlords had reduced their 
rents 10, 20, 30, 50, and occasionally 80 
per cent. [Cheers.| And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman says that the landlords 
will not lift a little finger in order to 
improve the condition of agriculture. 
[Cheers.| I think that is scarcely deal- 
ing fairly by the class which, I scarcely 
know why, almost always falls to such 
a degree under the denunciation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. [Cheers.] But 
let me examine the fairness of some of 
the other propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there had been no diminution in 
the rent which the landlords received. 
N 
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He took two dates—an earlier date and 
a later date—and he said, “ Look, there 
is no great diminution in the rents.” 
Has it entered into his mind as a politi- 
cal economist, as a student of politics, 
that there has been such a thing as an 
enormous outlay of capital on the part 
of landlords on their estates—[ Cheers |— 
and that the return for land, which 
been improved by the expenditure of 
millions of money, has not been the same 
as the return simply on the land as it 
existed so many years ago? ([Cheers.] 
But all that, again, is ad invidiam in 
order to show that the landlords are the 
persons on whom the whole of the agri- 
cultural disiress ought to fall. |‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was very hard that any rate should 
be paid while the farmer was not making 
profit, and he was loudly cheered by the 
men of business on his side of the House. 
But are there not many instances where 
business men have lent their money at 
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5 per cent. to enterprising traders, and | 


those traders have made no profit, but 
still have continued to pay the 5 per 
cent. [“Hear, hear!”] How hard 
upon the traders that their whole 


profits should go to those who have) 


lent the money! {[{ Hear, hear 


and laughter. | 


cash, but of improvements of farm build- 
ings and in other matters. I see very 
little difference between the two. 


which have taken place. [Cheers.| The 
great argument as regards the bestowal | 
of this money has been this—that it is | 
to go into the landlords’ pocket. And| 
here I would put the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Wolverhampton in 
the box. He agrees that the money does 
not go at once into the pocket of the 
landlords in the case of rates on property. 
I was not present in the House to-day, 
but I heard of a preposterous suggestion 
which was put out—that a certain sum, 
which could be estimated, would go into 
the pocket of my right hon. Friend who 
sits near me as the result of the passing 
of this Bill. Was ever a more prepos- 
terous aud improper remark made?) 
[ Cheers. 
landlords’ pocket? Is there a single! 
Member who has traced how it will be. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


{COMMONS} 
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done, or who will show that knowledge 
of rural life which would enable him so 
to trace the money. [Cheers.| Hon. 
Members opposite have talked of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and said 
that a great deal of the money would go 
into their pockets. [Opposition cheers 
and counter cheers.| When? Do hon. 


as | Members opposite really think when this 


Bill is passed the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the landlords will direct a 
revision of the rents of their tenants? 
Cheers.| Do they or do they not? 
Opposition cries of “No, no!”| No, 
they do not. Then all this talk about 
the money going into the pockets of the 
landlords has been insincere, foolish, and 
vain. Cheers and a Voice, “ Ulti- 
ia Do hon. Gentlemen opposite 
quibble at the word “ ultimately”? But 
they have not said when this money is to 
go to the landlords. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) : 
At once. [Opposition cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : Then the hon. Gentleman 





1? | 


Well, have the land-| 
lords not lent their money to the' 
tenants in the shape, not actually of | 


Asa 
matter of fact, the landlords have met | 
the case by those large reductions of rent | 


| landlords. 


at once shows himself to be an ignora- 
mus. [Cheers and loud and continued 
| Opposition cries of “ Withdraw.”] I will 
withdraw the phrase. [Cheers.| 

Mr. LOGAN said he accepted the 
withdrawal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
though he thought it might have been 
done a little more graciously. | Hear, 
hear!”] He asked for permission to 
substantiate the remark he made. He 
said that this relief would go immediately 
into the pockets of the landowners for 
this reason—that after the passing of 
the Bill the farmers would not be able to 
/exact from the landowners a reduction 
of rent as they were getting at the pre- 
sent moment in all parts of the country 
where there was great distress. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” and Ministerial laughter.| The 
immediate effect of the Measure would 
be that the farmer would get: a reduction 
in his rates to the extent of 1s, an acre, 
and to that extent, therefore, he would 
get less reduction in his rent from the 
[Cheers and Ministerial 
laughter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : The hon. Member thinks that 
he has got that universal knowledge of 
the rural mind that if this Bill does not 


Is this money going into the | | pass—mark the precision of his calcula- 


tion—there is going to be a shilling 
reduction on every farm in all parts of 


i 
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the country. (Laughter.) Let us look 
the crux of this question fully in the 
face. I say that no one will seriously 
maintain that if this Bill is passed there 
will be an immediate revision of rents. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Immediate. {* Hear, hear.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : There will be none within the 
course of the next five years. [Opposition 
laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite may 
theorise about the matter. It is said, 
for example, that this is putting 60 
millions into the pockets of the landlords, 
forsooth! I should like to know whether, 
upon a five years’ capitalisation, any 
speculative competition would be pre- 
pared to give even one-tenth of that 
amount as the value which would go into 
the pockets of the landlords? [Cheers.] 
I think that even the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was under the impression 
that it might be 60 millions. [Sir W. 
Harcourt shook his head.] No? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : No; but if you 
once give this out of the Exchequer to 
the rates, whether it be five years or 50 
years, you will never be able to get it 
back again. 


[ Cheers. ] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY : I am glad of that confession. 
The country will be so with us that you 
will never dare to insist on its being paid 
back again. [Cheers.| The country, in 
the estimation of this far-seeing politician 
(pointing to Sir W. Harcourt), will be 
prepared so to endorse its justice that 
the arrangement will last for ever. 
Then let us hear no more of this 60 
millions going into the pockets of the 
landlords. [Hon. MemBers: “ Why ?”] 
Why? Because you cannot prove it. 
[Cheers and laughter.| Because there is 
not a tittle of evidence in support of it. 
Because it is against all experience. 
Because it is against all political 
economy. [“Oh.”| I will not labour 
the point any further, but I do trust 
there is no sensible person, who really 
wishes to deal with this matter impar- 
tially, who will repeat that which has 
formed the staple of this Debate, the 
allegation that we are putting the money 
into the hands of the landlords, and not 
of the farmers or any other class con- 
nected with agriculture. The farmers 
might be thought to know almost as 
much about it as some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The Chambers of agriculture 
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might be held to have some opinion 
about it. They do not think the money 
will go into the pockets of the landlords. 
Does the hon. gentleman think that this 
is going into the pockets of the land- 
lords? Not at all. Heknows very well 
that the money is going into the pockets 
of the farmers, and they are in the main 
the persons who are interested. May I 
deal for a moment with another question 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
challenges me, and it is an important 
one? It is one in which the representa- 
tives of the towns naturally must take a 
great interest. They ask: “Is this 
relief which you are giving to the 
agricultural labourers fair, considering 
that they are not burdened with rates 
to anything like the extent with which 
the urban ratepayers are burdened ?” 
The question requires to be answered 
The answer is this, and though it has 
been given many times, hon. Members 
continue to repeat the fallacy. To a 
great extent the expenditure in the 
agricultural parts is a compulsory 
minimum expenditure, for which those 
who pay the rates are unable to see any 
single positive advantage to themselves. 
But how about the urban rates! [“ Oh, 
oh!” and cheers.| The farmer cannot 
see, except in the roads, any immediate 
changes such as the Londoner or the 
inhabitants of our great towns can see 
from the expenditure they have them- 
selves incurred. I have here accounts 
of the prosperous town of Wolver- 
hampton. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that his rates were 7s. in 
the pound ; he was to have no relief, 
while districts which were only rated at 
2s. or 2s. 6d. were to have relief. But 
3s. 6d. out of his 7s. is for improvements 
of which nearly every person in Wolver- 
hampton can see the actual benefit. 
Money has been spent, and readily spent, 
on artisans’ dwellings. The artisans 
are better housed ; the streets are better 
lighted and paved ; there are fine public 
buildings ; there the urban ratepayer, at 
all events, can see the gratification of 
what I may call his municipal ambition. 
He perceives that, if he has to pay heavy 
rates, he has a great deal to show for 
them. Look at London, where the rates 
are so high. Has the town not been 
beautified? Look at the expenditure 
of the London County Council—the 
beautiful gardens and open spaces, the 
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fresh streets. Are we to pay half from 
the Imperial Exchequer towards these 
local purposes, and ought not these to 
be excluded in any comparison with the 
rates imposed on the rural population ? 
When the farmer comes home from his 
half-tilled fields and finds the rate-paper, 
does he know of anything that he has 
got in comparison with what the citizen 
of London or Wolverhampton or Bir- 
mingham knows he has got from the 
expenditure of the rates? These matters 
will have to be considered by the Com- 
mission. I hope there may bea revision 
in the towns which will give a fairer 
distribution of local burdens. What I 
protest against is the comparison which 
is made between the rates in the big 
towns and the rates of our country 
parishes. There is another point with 
reference to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman challenged me, and from which I 
do not shrink. He asked whether, in 
the case of a parish where 80 per cent. 
of the property was agricultural land 
and 20 per cent. was house property, the 
rates on the latter would not be increased 
to 60 per cent. and the rates on the 
former reduced by 20 per cent. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has made this | 


mistake. He forgot that the reduction 
is not in half of the rate, but in half of 
the assessment, and the effect will 
be to render necessary more pence in 
in the pound in order to make up the de- 
ficiency, and in the provision of these 
pence in the pound the agricultural rate- 
payers will have to take their share as 
well as the urban ratepayers. That fact 


modifies the calculations of the right hon. | principle 
[Sir W. Harcourt: “Give|rural ratepayers would not have to 
me the figures.”| I have not the figures|pay so much upon the increase. 
before me, but at all events the right | to 
hon. Gentleman will see that he is| worked 
Well, | Hon. 


Gentleman. 


somewhat wrong. | Laughter.| 
I will give the right hon. Gentleman the 
rule and he can make the calculation. 
The assessment is reduced by one-half 
and that creates a gap, and whilst the 
rural ratepayer gains an advantage in 
having his assessment reduced he has to 
bear a portion of the increased rate. It 
is clear that the rural ratepayer does not 
pay so much of the increase as the 
urban ratepayer—[“ hear, hear !”|—but 
the contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as a whole is wrong. Let me now 
put the counter-case. There is a corre- 


sponding advantage which is given to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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possessors of houses near these agricul- 
tural communities. The amount to be 
given by the Government for five years 
is stereotyped, and therefore that con- 
tribution will remain the same. But, in 
the event of further agricultural depres- 
sion, the owners of houses in the 
natural course of things would have to 
pay more, because the assessment of the 
agricultural part of the parish would be 
diminished. If hon. Members carry out 
that which ought to be carried out to 
improve the assessment it would be 
found that the rural land would be 
much too highly assessed and that there 
would be a failure in the amount of the 
rate paid by the agricultural portion of 
the parish. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Would you 
give us the figures? [Cheers.] 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: I am going to proceed 
in my own way. [Cheers.] The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, made an_ arithmetical 
mistake. 

Srr H. FOWLER: I do not admit 
that. I asked the President of the 
Local Government Board two questions. 
I did not understand his answer and I 
asked him a third. I did not under- 
stand that. He never told us who was 
going to pay the difference. I put a 
hypothetical case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was good enough to say my 
arithmetic was wrong, but he has not 
proved it. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : I have laid down a 
and I admit that the 


As 

how much, all that can be 
out. [Opposition laughter.| 
Members can _ hardly expect 


me to make a calculation while I am on 
my legs. Now, Sir, I should have 
wished, if I had time, but I shall not 
attempt to do so now, to speak with 
regard to the control and to meet the 
argument put forward, that the expendi- 
ture would be so much greater, because 
there would be no longer any motive for 
economy. From what party does that 
cry come? It comes from a party who 
have endeavoured in all local authorities 
to place as many of those who do not 
contribute to the rates at all as they 
possibly can. [Cheers]. I think that is 
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not denied. You will remember the 
Debates on the Parish Councils Bill, 
when every effort was made to take 
power away from those who contribute 
to the rates and to give it to those who 
do not. [Chéers.] The whole principle 
of representation and taxation has been 
changed. The principle used to be taxa- 
tion and representation. Now it is 
taxation with very little representation, 
and much representation without 
any taxation. [Cheers.| That is now 
the great modern idea. But hon. mem- 
bers cannot really seriously think that 
while both parties will still suffer 
from any increase in the burden of the 
rates, there will amongst rural local 
authorities be any tendency to increase 
expenditure. Now, Sir, I think I have 
dealt with most of the questions raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
[Hear, hear.} He asked me, and asked 
me in solemn terms, towards the end of 
his speech, whether I would counte- 
nance the assistance by the State of a 
suffering industry, and if so on what 
principle and why in this particular case 
we were disposed to give that assistance. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
I would give relief to shipbuilding. 
Certainly I would if taxes had been 
placed on shipbuilding, and __ ship- 
building might be relieved by the 
remission of taxation. It is certainly 
the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, where an industry is subject 
to peculiar burdens, to find out where 
the shoe pinches, and to relieve it if 
possible by the remission of those burdens. 
We know that the relief offered by this 
Bill is not a large sum in itself, but 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken 
credit for what he has done as regards 
Schedule B for the farmers, and he has 
been complimented on what he has done, 
and has been told that no other states- 
man has ever before done so much for 
the farmer. In extending the limit of 
exemption under Schedule B, the right 
hon. Gentleman gave a sum of £70,000 
or £80,000 per annum to the farmers. 
Compare that sum with the £2,000,000 
that we are offering them now. That is 
the whole of the advantage which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite offered, 
and he talks now of this being simply a 
dole, and says that this is a relief of 
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no importance. Of that let the farmers 
judge. [Loud cheers.| I believe that 
we on this side of the House, whether, 
like myself, we represent urban constitu- 
encies, or whether we represent agricul- 
tural constituencies, will, without any 
feeling of jealousy whatever, bestow this 
relief from heavy burdens upon the 
agricultural portion of the country, and 
we shall not fear the cry that is raised 
so loudly by hon. Members opposite, and 
by no one more loudly than by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, that this is class 
legislation. [Cheers.] We have in the 
past done all that we could to convince 
the country that the interests of the 
landowners, the farmers, and _ the 
labourers are bound up _ together. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man has put this into figures, and he 
asks us as well to put it into figures, and 
to say whether so many more labourers 
will be employed if this relief is given. 
Well, we cannot calculate in that pre- 
cise way ; but that is a point which the 
farmers can judge of for themselves, and 
they know that if rent were entirely 
withdrawn from the landlords, and they 
could no longer live upon their estates, 
the labourers would be the first to suffer. 
I do not believe that if the labourers 
were left to cultivate their little patches 
of land without the assistance of capital, 
the farmer, or the owner, they would be 
one whit happier or better off. The 
labourers in all parts of the country see 
how much these interests are identified, 
and all the efforts of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends on the 
Opposition side of the House will not 
prevail to remove that conviction, or to 
inspire the idea that this Bill is given 
in the interests of a class rather than in 
the interests of an industry which is 
suffering from the most severe depression. 
[Loud cheers. | 


At the conclusion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech several hon. Members 
rose. 


Mr. LOUGH moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate. 

Toe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


O 
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now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 169.—(Division List, No. 123.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
words proposed to be left out. stand part 


of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 160.—(Division List, No. 124.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 156.—(Division List, No. 125.) 


Bill read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES. ] 
Committee thereupon deferred _ till 
To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTEE. ] 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


BURGLARY BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, 


{COMMONS} 
Question put, “That the Question be 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


335 ;| next. 


FINANCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
llth May. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
14th May. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 


BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


Adjourned at a Quarter 
before Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 1st May 1896. 


- 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION BY 
LORD LOCH. 


*Lorpv LOCH, rising from the Cross 
Benches, said : My Lords, I venture to 
ask your Lordships’ indulgence while I 
make a very brief statement in explana- 
tion of certain statements which have 
appeared in this morning’s papers, ex- 
tracted from the Paris Temps. It states 
that the Government of the South 
African Republic possesses proofs that 
in 1894, Sir Henry Loch, then Governor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner of 
South Africa, proposed to the Reform 
Committee the invasion of the Transvaal. 
To this statement I give the most un- 
qualified contradiction. [Cheers.] The 
correspondent of the TZemps further 
states that I asked Mr. Phillips whether 
Johannesburg could hold out for six 
days, and how many arms it possessed 
exclusive of the 3,000 rifles which had 
been announced. While denying the 
correctness of this statement, it may in- 
terest your Lordships to learn the pos- 
sible reason that may have given rise to 
this statement. In June, 1894, I visited 
Pretoria in connection with the Swazi- 
land Convention, which was then the 
subject of negotiation between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic. 
The visit was also with a view of 
negotiating a Convention with reference 
to British subjects being exempt from 
compulsory military service in the Trans- 
vaal, On my arrival at Pretoria I was 
met at the station by President Kruger, 
accompanied by many of his Executive. 
There was a great crowd at the station, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that President Kruger was enabled to 
have the way cleared for himself and 
myself going to his carriage. The crowd 
was a very excited crowd. They re- 
moved the President’s coachman from 
the box, took out the horses ; two men 
clambered on to the box with Union 
Jacks ; and in this way we were con- 
ducted to Pretoria, a distance of from 
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a quarter to half a mile. On arrival 
at the hotel, where rooms had been pre- 
pared for me, there was a great crowd 
assembled in the streets, wishing to pre- 
sent addresses. I reminded those who 
were anxious to present addresses to me, 
that I was the guest of a friendly 
Power ; and I refused to receive any 
addresses unless proper consideration 
was paid to the President, his Govern- 
ment, and the people of the South 
African Republic. There was much 
excitement in Johannesburg at this 
period, and I may remind your Lord- 
ships that Johannesburg is some 50 miles 
from Pretoria. The excitement existed 
there, not only in connection with the 
compulsory commandeering of British 
subjects to serve in the war, which was 
then occupying the attention of the 
Transvaal, with the natives to the north 
of that State, but there was also much 
excitement in Johannesburg in connec- 
tion with the alleged grievances. They 
were very desirous that I should visit 
Johannesburg with a view to hearing 
personally from those interested the 
whole circumstances and details of the 
grievances. President Kruger, hearing 
of this, wrote me the following letter:— 


“ Pretoria, June 26, 1894.—Dear Sir Henry,— 
I wished to ask you, in the interests of the 
friendly relations between the two countries, not 
to visit Johannesburg. A certain party (to 
which by a long way not all British subjects 
belong) has greatly stirred up some feelings. 
There is, therefore, a certain excitement on 
various sides whereby it would not be impossible 
that a collision would arise, to bear the respon- 
sibility of which would be a serious matter. It 
would be very agreeable to me personally, and 
would be regarded by my Government as an act 
of international friendship, if you would give 
up your intended journey to Johannesburg. 


“S, J. P. KRUGER.” 


To that letter I sent the following 
reply :— 


“ Pretoria, June 27th, 1894.—Dear President 
Kruger,—I need scarcely assure your Honour 
that it is my anxious desire to assist as far as 
possible in allaying the excitement which I am 
aware exists in Johannesburg and in other parts 
of the Transvaal where British subjects are 
residing. In conveying to you this desire I am 
encouraged by your frankness to be equally 
frank with your Honour and to explain the 
views I have formed from an impartial and 
perfectly friendly observation of the existing 
situation. The British subjects appear to me 
to have some very real and substantial griev- 
ances which have not, I think, received such a 
sympathetic hearing from the Legislature as the 
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residents of Johannesburg, who are the most 
important taxpayers in the Republic, consider 
to be their due to any respectable. and reason- 
able representation that they may make. It is 
not for me to make any detailed suggestions to 
your Honour on this subject, but I may bring 
to your notice one consideration which will prove 
to your Honour the importance of dealing with 
any grievances that may exist in a sympathetic 
spirit. There is, I believe, an alien white popu- 
lation at present in the Republic of about 40,000 
persons. A few years may see this population 
almost doubled, and if they suffered under the 
same grievances it would be almost impossible 
to avert the dangers which have recently 
threatened. I am sure your Honour will not 
misunderstand my motives in making these 
observations. They are made in the spirit of 
a true friend, with a genuine desire to 
promote the prosperity of the people of this 
country, and I shall be gratified to learn 
that any grievances of which British subjects 
may complain will receive the early considera- 
tion of your Honourand your Honour’s Govern- 
ment. I readily comply with your wish that I 
should not visit Johannesburg at the present 
juncture, and have arranged for the address 
being presented to me here by a small deputa- 
tion of 10 or 12 persons. 
“T have, &c., 
“ Henry B. Locu.” 


Personal Explanation 


The result of this communication was 
that a deputation came from Johannes- 
burg—a very important and influential 
deputation—and presented me with an 
address, setting forth at considerable 
length their grievances. I informed 
them, for the reasons stated in my 
answer to President Kruger, why I 
thought it was desirable that I should 
not at the time visit Johannesburg. 
They, notwithstanding my reasons for 
not going to Johannesburg, still pressed 
upon me, if possible, to visit that town. 
Feeling certain that very serious conse- 
quences might result from my doing so, I 
asked them to consider the question from 
a business and practical point of view. I 
pointed out to them that, as I was then 
commissioned to visit Pretoria to conduct 
friendly negotiations with President 
Kruger in connection with Swaziland, 
and as also I had instructions to com- 
plete the Convention which had been 
commenced for the exemption of British 
subjects and property from compulsory 
commandeering, it would have been in- 
expedient for me at that time, and in- 
consistent with the duty I owed to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to visit Johan- 
nesburg. I further pointed out that 
President Kruger had, at my instance, 
at once accepted the terms of the Con- 
vention which I had placed before him 
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for the exemption of British subjects 
from compulsory military service, and 
that, though the Convention could not 
be immediately completed, I had in 
writing an assurance that it would have 
the same effect as if it had received the 
sanction of the Volksraad. To strengthen 
my position with the deputation, I asked 
them what amount of arms they had at 
that time in Johannesburg. They in- 
formed me that they had 1,000 rifles, 
and that at the outside they did not be- 
lieve they had ten rounds of ammunition 
per rifle. I then pointed out to them 
the situation, not as an encouragement 
to resist, but to show them what a futile 
measure it would be if any action on 
their part brought about disturbances, 
and a consequent attack upon Johannes- 
burg. I further pointed out that if I 
went there—and they admitted it—there 
would be a danger of disturbances 
arising, and that if disturbances did 
arise, the Government of the Transvaal 
would have been justified, under all the 
circumstances, in putting it down witha 
very strong hand. I also pointed out 
to them that it would not be consistent 
with my duty to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor would it be in their own 
interest, that I should adopt a course 
which might be destructive to Johannes- 
burg, destructive to many lives also, and 
much property. They then accepted 
that position. They agreed with me 
that it was reasonable, and they saw the 
force of my reasoning. This, my Lords, 
is, I believe, the sole ground upon which 
the statement is made that I inquired 
what arms they possessed in Johannes- 
burg and how long they could hold out 
against the arms of the Republic. My 
Lords, I do not consider that that in any 
way justifies the statements that have 
been made by the correspondent of Le 
Temps. [Cheers.| There is, my Lords, 
another statement to which I also take 
strong exception. It is the statement 
that I promised Mr. Phillips an armed 
intervention in case of insurrection in 
Johannesburg, and that I engaged to 
prolong the difficulties in . connection 
with Swaziland in order to facilitate 
British intervention. That is likewise, 
I need scarcely inform your Lordships, 
wholly untrue. [Cheers.] I would further 
merely remark that the statement that I 
am now the adviser of Mr. Chamberlain 
is, of course, totally incorrect. Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s adviser with regard to 
South African affairs is Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the present High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa. But, my Lords, 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to add a 
few words to what I have already stated. 
In consideration of the excited state of 
Johannesburg at that time, with the 
probability—the near possibility at one 
time—of an insurrection arising in 
Johannesburg, I felt it to be my duty, 
in the position I filled as Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner, to take steps, if 
necessary, to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects. The steps I 
adopted were in connection with an as- 
sembly at certain points of the British 
and Imperial Bechuanaland police. My 
intention was that, if disturbances had 
arisen in Johannesburg—disturbances 
resulting from the administration ex- 
tended by the Republic towards the 
Uitlanders in that city—it would have 
been my duty I considered to have in- 
formed President Kruger that he would 
be held responsible for the safety of the 
lives and property of British subjects. 
I should have further conceived it to be 
my duty to inform President Kruger 
that if he failed in providing the 
necessary measures for the protection 
of the lives and property of British 
subjects in Johannesburg—TI should 
have felt myself at liberty to have 
taken such steps as I might have felt 
expedient to have given that protection 
which he would have failed to give. I 
think it will be admitted that a state- 
ment of that kind, coming from me as 
High Commissioner representing Her 
Majesty’s Government, is a very dif- 
ferent matter from the unfortunate 
action that has recently taken place, 
and which has brought so much sorrow 
and trouble upon the whole of South 
Africa. [Cheers.]| My Lords, I thank 
you for the kind and patient way in 
which you have listened to my remarks, 
the first remarks which I have had the 
honour to address to your Lordships. 
[ Cheers. | os na 
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SAFETY OF wart CHILDREN BILL. 
H.L. ]. 


To be read 2* on Monday next. 





HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ILL [1.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Balfour; read 1*; 
and to be printed.—[ No. 76.] 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [x.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the law with respect 
to election petitions—Was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor; read 14; and to 
be printed.—[ No. 77.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 

Lorp HARRIS, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said it pro- 
posed to amend the provisions of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, for the 
settlement of disputes or differences of 
opinion between County Councils and 
local authorities in respect to the cost of 
the maintenance of main roads. There 
was no doubt that it was the intention 
of Parliament that these disputes should 
be determined by the Local Government 
Board after alocal inquiry by an officer 
of the Local Government Board. There 
was also ample proof that the local 
authorities were extremely well satisfied 
with the arbitration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that they were very 
anxious to avoid the expense of calling 
in a special arbitrator who would 
probably charge a high fee. But in the 
Debate that took place in Committee the 
President of the Local Government 
Board expressed some fear that if there 
were many of those inquiries the extra 
work that would be thrown on the 
officials of the Local Government Board 
would render necessary a large increase 
in their staff, and said that he did not 
wish to throw upon the taxpayers more 
expenses than were necessary. Therefore 
provision was made in Section 63 of the 
Act by which the Local Government 
Board could, if they pleased, appoint an 
arbitrator instead of arbitrating them- 
selves. In 1893 a dispute arose between 
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the County Council of Kent and the 
Sandgate Highway Authority as to the 
maintenance of a high road. The 
counsel for the County Council asked 
for a case to be stated for the Queen’s 
Bench Division on points of law. This 
application was made under the Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1889, which, of course, was 
passed the year subsequent to the passing 
of the Local Government Act. The Local 
Government Board held there was no 
occasion for them to state a case; that 
the Inquiry was provided for under Sec- 
tion 11 of the Act of 1888, and that, 
therefore, provision 63 did not apply. 
The County Authority approached the 
Queen’s Bench Division themselves, with 
the result that the Court held that the 
Local Government Board must proceed 
under Section 63. The effect of this 
decision was that the Local Government 
Board must appoint an arbitrator, which 
was a most expensive proceeding ; and 
that they might be compelled to state a 
case. It also prevented the Local Govern- 
ment Board from proceeding by way of 
local inquiry, which undoubtedly appeared, 
from the Debates on the Act of 1888, to 
be the most popular and economical pro- 
ceeding. It was with the object of amend- 
ing the provisions of the Act of 1888, 
thus interpreted by the Law Courts, that 
the Bill was introduced. The second 
clause gave the Bill a retrospective effect 
in regard to decisions that had already 
been given where the Local Government 
Board had acted as arbitrator. 

*Lorp THRING said, the Bill was 
more important than appeared to the 
County Councils. In the Act of 1888 
there were 14 different cases stated as 
subject to arbitration, and the language 
used in respect to the modes in which 
those cases were to be determined was 
expressed in as many different forms as 
the cases themselves. Some cases were 
to be decided by the Local Government 
Board and other cases by arbitration of 
the Local Government Board. In a 
particular instance, a case was deter- 
mined by the Local Government Board 
on the report of their officer, but on 
the matter being brought into the 
Court of Queen’s Bench the Court ruled 
that it should have been determined, 
not on the report of an officer of the 
Local Government Board, but by an 
arbitrator appointed by the Local 
Government Board. He would give no 
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opinion as to whether that ruling was 
right or wrong; but it was very im- 
portant to County Councils. The County 
Councils did not for a moment complain 
of the Local Government Board or their 
officers, nor did they wish to discredit 
the mode in which the Board did their 
business. But the County Councils com- 
plained that the section of the Act of 
1888, declaring that an Urban Authority 
might repair its main roads, and that the 
County Council must contribute towards 
the maintenance of those main roads, had 
caused them an extrordinary amount of 
useless expense. The section provided 
that the County Council was to make a 
bargain with the Urban Authority as to 
the money it was to pay ; but when it was 
making its bargain the County Council 
had not the slightest idea what it had to 
pay, because the Urban Authority now 
and then claimed not only for the 
whole of its footpaths, but for the 
improvements of the footpaths and 
so forth, and the cases decided by 
the Local Government Board gave no 
information as to the principles on 
which such bargains should be made. 
It was a reasonable request that there 
should be some means of knowing on 
what grounds these arbitrations were to 
proceed. The technical objection could 
be raised that arbitrators did not 
under ordinary circunstances give their 
reasons ; but that had nothing to do 
with these decisions, which were not 
arbitrations but were judicial decisions. 
What was asked was that the Local 
Government Board should give the 
reasons for arbitration or should allow 
parties to obtain from the Board or by 
appeal the general grounds on which 
arbitrators were to proceed. This was 
a reasonable request, because a large 
amount of money was uselessly expended 
in quarrels upon these matters between 
county councils and urban authorities. 
They were entitled to be assisted in con- 
struing the most unintelligible procedure 
ever introduced into an Act of Parlia- 
ment. - 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) could not help advising the 
noble Lord who represented the Local 
Government Board not to give a hasty 
answer on such a subject without con- 
sidering what might be the effect of the 
answer on the original Statute. 
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Lorp HARRIS said he understood 
the noble Lord wished him to represent 
to the Local Government Board the wish 
that, in deciding cases, it should either 
give reasons for its decisions, or else it 
should lay down principles which would 
enable disputing bodies to settle dif- 
ferences for themselves. He would be 
happy to make that representation ; but 
he did not know whether the Board had 
sufficient experience of the working of 
this clause to be able to lay down guiding 
principles, although it would obviously 
be an economical proceeding, for a great 
deal of money was wasted in. carrying 
disputes into the courts. 


Read 2*, according to Order ; and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SEWERS AND DRAINS) BILL. 

*EarL BEAUCHAMP, in moving 
that this Bill be read a second time, be- 
spoke the indulgence usually extended 
by their Lordships to one who addressed 
them for the first time. He said that, 
by the Public Health Act, 1875, it was 
provided that a pipe into which the 
sewage of more than one house ran _be- 
came a sewer repairable by the public 
authority. That position was in no way 
recognised by local authorities until a 
decision was given in the case of Travis 
v. Uttley, in December 1893, which 
revealed their obligation to the local 
authorities, who had up to that time 
thought that owners or occupiers were 
obliged to maintain all drains on private 
property. An attempt was made in the 
Public Health Act, 1890, to bring the 
law into accord with practice by enact- 
ing that when one or more houses were 
connected with a public sewer by a single 
drain, and these houses belonged to 
different owners, then the public authority 
might compel the occupiers to put the 
drain into order. But last year, in 
the case of Hill v. Hair, the judges held 
that there were two defects in this Act 
which made it inapplicable to the drains 
that were sewers under the original Act, 
and to houses which belonged to the 
same owner. In these circumstances the 
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Worcester there were 47 miles, and in 
Nottingham 230 miles of drains, which, 
unless this Bill were passed would remain 
sewers repairable by the public authority. 
There were two ways in which landowners 
would be affected ; they would retain 
drains which would not be compulsorily 
taken from them as they might be at 
present ; and they would have power to 
build over or alter any drains which 
were on their property at present. The 
other clauses were comparatively unim- 
portant. The second section provided 
that the procedure adopted in the case 
of streets should be followed by the local 
authority in requiring a drain in a 
dangerous state to be put inorder. The 
third clause gave a local authority power 
to declare a drain to be a sewer; and 
it was not likely to be abused, because 
no local authority would undertake the 
charge of more sewers than it could 
avoid, for fear of unduly burdening the 
local rates. The Bill had received the 
approval of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, who were of opinion that 
the definitions of sewer and drain in the 
Bill were the best that could be devised. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that as the Earl of Wemyss was 
unable to attend he had been requested 
by others to endeavour to postpone the 
discussion of a Bill which was strongly 
opposed in Liverpool, Manchester and 
Salford. He therefore moved the ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Saxispury) said it would be 
rather a strong measure, without hear- 
ing any arguments going to the substance 
of the Bill, to refuse a Second Reading, 
and the objections to the Bill could be 
heard on going into Committee. 

Lorp HARRIS said the Local Gov- 
ernment Board did not object to the 
Second Reading, but would ask that 
they should have a fortnight to consider 
it before going into Committee. He 
congratulated Lord Beauchamp on the 
lucidity with which he had introducd the 
Bill. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortey) said, he hoped their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time. His own experience had shown 
him that a better definition of drains 
and sewers was wanted, especially after 
the decisions which had been referred 
to. There were some Amendments he 
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would suggest in Committee ; but the 
Bill certainly deserved a Second Reading. 
He should also like to acknowledge the 
admirably clear manner in which the 


noble Lord had introduced the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn, and original Motion agreed 
to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly ; and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Friday the 15th instant. 


GAMBLING IN FICTITIOUS PRODUCE. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to call attention to the alleged 
depreciation in the prices of wheat, 
cotton, wool, silver, coffee, and other 
agricultural products, owing to the inter- 
national system of trading in ‘‘ Options 
and Futures,’’ representing fictitious or 
non-existing produce, and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government why Mr. Charles 
W. Smith’s evidence, prepared in 1893 
and 1894 at the request of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture on this sub- 
ject, has been suppressed after having 
been printed ; whether it would be laid 
upon the Table of the House ; how it is 
that after hundreds of failures due to 
these systems, hardly one has been 
brought before the Bankruptcy Court 
for fear of exposing the system ; and 
whether Her Majesty's Government will 
appoint a Select Committee to take evi- 
dence on the subject ? The noble Lord 
said that when he last addressed the 
House on the subject of wheat, the 
noble Marquess at the head of the Gov- 
ernment said that the question of prices 
was one of great complexity. With that 
opinion he entirely agreed, since papers 
by experts seemed to prove that the low 
price of wheat everywhere, which is 
driving it out of cultivation, is caused 
more by the gambling in fictitious wheat 
than by the competition of free imports 
of the actual produce, Mr. Charles 
Smith prepared some evidence for the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, which 
took him three months to do. In 1894 
he gave in this evidence, and it was 
ordered to be printed; and it was printed 
and yet suppressed. The late Govern- 
ment was asked in the other House to 
lay it before the House, but would not 
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do so, and the only reason given by the 
Commissioners was the expense, and 
that it would make the Blue -book too 
bulky. Neither of those excuses was 
of any weight, for he had a copy of the 
evidence. It was still in type, and in 
all printing the chief expense was the 
setting-up of the type, and the cost of 
paper and printing did not come to 
much, As to making the Blue-book 
bulky, in very many cases Blue-books are 
artificial bundles of hay in which to hide 
the needle the public wishes to find. He 
knew of at least one Public Office which 
had boasted that it would conceal the 
needle in that way. It was a mystery 
what was the motive for this suppression. 
One supposition was that the Commission 
contained strong parties of monometal- 
lists and bimetallists, and that this evi- 
dence did not suit either party. This 
was hardly probable. It was the duty 
of the Commission to inquire into the 
state of agriculture, and not currency. 
Besides, even if they wished to sift the 
metallic question, this evidence threw 
much light upon the depreciation of 
silver, which, like wheat, was the victim 
of the fictitious sales that were com- 
plained of. He feared the real motive 
was a less avowable one, and that it 
came from persons interested in main- 
taining these fictitious yet highly-profit- 
able sales. Neither the late Government 
nor the present Government could treat 
Mr. Smith’s evidence as visionary, for 
it had been translated into German by 
Count Arnim for the members of the 
German Reichstag, and the German 
Ambassador has notified to Mr. Charles 
W. Smith the acceptance with thanks by 
His Majesty the German Emperor of this 
paper published in Berlin. On the 24th of 
February last a committee of the Ger- 
man Reichstag reported in favour of 
the total prohibition of time-bargains. 
He had a telegram from Berlin stating 
that a vote would be taken that after- 
noon on an Anti-Option Bill, and that 
a majority was assured. Two very 
drastic Bills were passed, one in the 
House of Representatives last year, the 
other by the same body of the United 
States in 1894. Mr. Alfred Paisant, 
President of the Civil Tribunal of Ver- 
sailles, had published in the Journal of 
Agriculture a translation of a great part 
of Mr. Smith’s evidence, interspersed 
with comments, examples, and legal 
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opinions as to the best way of strength- 
ening the French Code, and of putting 
down this system of gambling, which was 
ruining agriculture all over the world. 
Austria-Hungary was also taking mea- 
sures against these fictitious sales. He 
therefore asked Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to lay Mr. Smith’s evidence on the 
Table of the House ; and also a transla- 
tion of the article of Mr. Alfred Paisant, 
who, like most French writers, was very 
clear. He would now endeavour briefly 
to explain the system of fictitious sales 
of wheat and other commodities. Very 
few outside people knew much about 
it, since those who entered into this 
gambling conspiracy kept the knowledge 
of it to themselves, and the French Judge 
who had now explained it so lucidly, 
said that at first and for a long time he 
could hardly believe in these transac- 
tions, so contrary were they to recognised 
commercial practice and morality. Last 
year the Foreign Office was in complete 
ignorance of this system of gambling, 
and this was the proof of it. Here was 
a Parliamentary Paper presented in 
April 1895, under the title of Legislative 
Measures for Suppressing Gambling in 
Fictitious Wheat Contracts. It con- 
tained a Dispatch of 15 lines at the 
beginning from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Berlin giving a statement by the 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture; and 
at the end there is a Dispatch of eight 
lines from Sir Julian Pauncefote forward- 
ing copies of a Bill respecting options 
and futures ; but the Bill is not printed, 
and a footnote says it has been sent to 
the Library of the House of Commons ; 
so it was kept back from the public. But 
the bulk of this paper, three pages and a 
half, is taken up with a Dispatch from 
Brussels relating to a duty on flour, 
imposed on Belgian wheat which went 
to France to be ground, and came back 
as flour. When he read this he was 
grateful to the Foreign Office for informa- 
tion which strengthened the arguments 
of Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks in favour of a 
duty on flour; and at that time he knew 
nothing of these fictitious sales; but the 
gentlemen who did know and were inter- 
ested in the question were angry at this 
Dispatch on a duty on flour being given 
them instead of the information 
asked for, and one of them went to 
Her Majesty’s Legation at Brussels to 
ask for an explanation. Her Majesty’s 
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Minister was not then at Brussels, but 
the Attachés put all the blame upon the 
Foreign Office for not explaining clearly 
what was wanted. However, they took 
this gentleman to a Department of the 
Belgian Government. Here at first it 
was not understood what was the subject 
of inquiry, until a copy of the Belgian 
Bill of 1894 against gambling contracts 
was shown to the Belgian official. But 
why did the Foreign Office print and 
present to Parliament a Dispatch on a 
duty on flour under the title of Legisla- 
tive Measures for Suppressing Gambling ? 
No Secretary of State could exonerate 
the Foreign Office from a stupid blunder, 
except by the alternative of Machiavellic 
duplicity, or the wish to conceal the 
needle in this Belgian bundle of hay. 
The most charitable supposition was 
in favour of stupidity, but there were 
also reasons to fear duplicity. The 
gambling system of options, futures and 
settlement were introduced from America 
into England in 1883 for operating on 
wheat and maize, also beet-sugar, coffee, 
tea, cotton, silver and silk. Very similar 
systems had also been in vogue under 
what were termed ‘‘ warrants’’ in pig- 
iron, copper and tin. These American 
practices were introduced into the Liver- 
pool Produce Exchanges in 1883, but 
not extensively used, combined with a 
settlement in wheat till 1889. The 
London Produce Clearing House was 
registered in 1888, but established before 
that. The French Judge pointed out 
that a bona fide holder of wheat intend - 
ing to sell it would be glad if the price 
went up at the time he delivered and 
completed his sale ; but the reverse oc- 
curred under the system. Peter sold to 
Paul 1,000 quintals of non-existing wheat 
for the 3lst December delivery at 20 
francs, but on the settlement on that 
day wheat was quoted at 19°50. Paul 
had to pay 500 franes difference on this 
paper-wheat to Peter. Both Mr. Smith 
and the French Judge established the 
fact that there were, as a general rule, 
nine Bears to one Bull, or nine who 
sought to lower the price to one who was 
interested in a rise, and that the Bears 
constantly won. Both stated this latter. 
They neither of them tried to explain 
the reason of this, but they stated it as 
a fact, and Mr. Smith, who had been a 
broker for 30 years, was in a position to 
know. Another further reason is that 
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it was much easier to invent rumours to 
cause securities to fall, than to invent 
rumours to cause a rise. Sometimes the 
Bears accumulated stocks when their 
detention had caused a rise, and by 
throwing them on the market caused a 
fall, but the previous rise was of no benefit 
to the farmers, as this generally happened 
only after the wheat had left their hands. 
It was most important to state that it was 
only since 1889 that the settlement or 
** liquidation ’’ had become daily ; and 
the prices for these fictitious sales of 
paper-wheat, in quantities largely in ex- 
cess of existing quantities governed the 
market and prevented farmers getting 
more than the prices quoted of 
** Futures’’ by the Produce Exchange. 
Mr. Smith pointed out that if America 
and the European Governments put 
down this gambling by legislation, Eng- 
land would be obliged to do so also in 
self-defence, or else ‘‘ become the sole 
hell of the worst form of gambling.’ 
A proof that this gambling did depress 
the price of wheat was given by the fact 
that barley, which was not gambled with 
at all, and oats only very little in 
America, had not been depressed to the | 
same extent. Further, that as these 
gambling systems became rampant all 
over the world, and of an international 
character since 1889, the decline in the 
value of wheat alone had become most 
pronounced. For instance, since 1891, 
it fell 51 percent. In the 29 years 
from 1846-1874, prior to the inventions 
of the systems either in America or in 
Europe, the average price of English 
wheat was 53s. 3d. ; barley, 35s. 4d. ; 
and oats, 23s. 6d. Since then, from 
1875-1893, the average prices had been 
in 19 years : wheat 38s. 6d., a decline 
of 27 per cent. ; barley 31s. 3d., a de- 
cline of 113 per cent ; oats, 21s. 4d., a 
decline of 9 per cent. In 1872 wheat 
was 20s. higher than barley, and 34s. 
higher than oats. In 1882 it had sunk 
to 14s. higher than barley and 23s. 
higher than oats. In 1893, wheat was 
8d. higher than barley and 7s. 8d. 
higher than oats. In October 1894, 
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English wheat was 6s. 5d. lower than 
barley, instead of 20s. higher, 

1872. It was shown and acknowledged | 
that this is not due to over-production. | 
The United States producer had suffered | 
as much as their own, and far worse’ 
than if his price had been diminished by | 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. | 


as in| 
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5s. a quarter duty levied on him here. 
In 1881 his average price per bushel was 
119 cents ; in 1893 only 53 cents ; while 
in Germany last year, the farmers had 
a forcible object-lesson brought home to 
them—one Jewish house on the Berlin 
Produce Exchange, by the power of Bear 
operations, causing a loss of millions 
to them by depreciating the value 
of their home-grown wheat. On this 
subject he should like to quote from 
The Farmer’ s Voice (Chicago), of March 
21st, which said :— 

“The National House Committee on Agricul- 
ture has voted to take the Bills against anti- 
option. This move leaves the Chicago Board of 
Trade to continue its gambling in grain without 
interference. It is not too much to say that our 
Boards of Trade are the worst nest of gamblers 
that there is in this country. They are the most 
subtle, the most infamously designing crowd, 
the most audacious robbers of the farmers that 
this country has ever produced.”’ 
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A short time ago an Essex farmer would 
have been excusable had he wished that 
every American cargo might be cast 
ashore on the Galway coast ; but now he 
would be full of sympathy for his fellow 
sufferer in America. The French Judge 
had written that the American people 
were extreme, and that their Bill 
against options might be excessive, and 
so fail. If so the Americans had a 
national Judge to be found in every 
settlement, and the men of Kentucky 
would appeal to him when they dis- 
covered how they were being ruined by 
the Chicago gamblers. With regard to 
gambling in silver, the French Judge 
only says that it is still more pernicious 
than the wheat gamble. Mr. Smith 
says :— 

“Tt is only since silver has been recognised as 
a gambling medium in our registered institutions 
in 1888, that the price of that metal has been 
influenced and depreciated by the values 
quoted ‘ ahead’ of such in the shape of futures. 
For instance, since 1873, the year of the demone- 
tisation of the white metal, the average lowest 
price for 15 years, say from 1873 to 1887, was 
552, as against 393 for the following six years, 
1888-1893. At the time of writing (January, 
1894) Bears were offering to sell distant months 
at 303.” 
In . October 


1894, in a lecture at 


| Bristol, Mr. Smith related a striking 


example of the loss caused by silver 
gambling some two years before, and 
given to him by an eminent authority :— 

“The Indian Budget had just been brought 


out, and the Estimates for the then ensuing year 
were all upset, and the gold value of the rupee 
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knocked down one penny by an operation of a 
sale of silver in New York; which subsequent 
investigations seemed to prove was not more 
than 1,000 ounces, sold at a “ give away” price 
for the purpose of influencing the market. The 
price was telegraphed over here, and speculators 
in London and in New York beared the market 
and really made the price of the 1,000 ounces 
the market price, entailing an extra loss to the 
Indian Government of over £1,000,000 sterling 
that year on their Exchange Estimates.” 


With regard to cotton, Mr. Smith 
further said that in the past 12 months 
(1893) there were three or more violent 
fluctuations in price at Liverpool, first a 
rise of 45 per cent., then a fall of 35 per 
cent., then a rise of 10 per cent., then 
another fall. At that time Lancashire 
had only one supply to deal with, and 
no laws of supply and demand _ justified 
such fluctuations. This season, and in 
the face of a very small American drop, 
the Liverpool Cotton Association had 
witnessed one of the greatest panics on 
record, the differences paid by gamblers 
in one week’s settlement being estimated 
at more than a million. The export of 
raw cotton from India had been nearly 
stopped. The values of cotton exported 
from India were in the years— 
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1888 £3,063, 000 
1889 5, 223,000 
1890 4,740,000 
1891 1,850,000 
1892 1,164,000 
1893 800,000 


Now Lancashire had almost ceased to 
spin Indian cotton. At the same time 
the value of American cotton had been 
so much reduced that the supply from 
that country threatened to run short. 
The circular of Whitaker and White- 
head, Liverpool, cotton brokers, of 
April 23 last, stated that. the total 
movement of the cotton crop from Sep- 
tember Ist to 17th April showed a 
deficiency of 2,848,000 bales in com- 
parison with 1895, and of 493,000 bales 
as compared with 1894. The visible 
supply of American cotton showed a de- 
ficiency of 1,217,000 bales as compared 
with 1895, of 578,000 as compared with 
1894, and of 547,000 as compared with 
1893. The Bears were fixing the price 
12 months beforehand, before the seed 
was sown, and reducing the price, below 
the present one, or to about half its 
highest value in 1890-1]. Sir Cour- 
tenay Boyle, of the Board of Trade, had 
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expressed himself in the following 
words as to this gambling system, in 
September, 1894, at the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce :— 


“Commercial gambling stands condemned by 
the common consent of all those who have any 
knowledge whatever of the subject. It stands 
condemned by every writer upon political 
economy who has given his views to the world, 
and it needs no representation from anybody 
whatever to convince those who watch the pro- 
gress of trade that commercial gambling is an 
evil, and an unmitigated one. How to put down 
commercial gambling is a problem of the greatest 
intricacy. I feel it will almost be beyond the 
wit of the wisest man in this room to lay down 
a clause which will prevent gambling and not 
interfere with legitimate business,” 

Another Board of Trade official, the 
Inspector General in Bankruptcy, in his 
official Report of 1895, said :— 


“Tt is alleged, and apparently with good 
grounds, that the operations of speculators in 
what are termed futures have tended 
‘to depress the prices of commodities below 
their natural level.’ The prices are thus 
largely determined, not by the natural laws of 
supply and demand, but by the action of a 
comparatively few reckless competitors.” 


Here were two Board of Trade officials 
condemning this gambling and calling 
for a remedy, but what right had Sir 
Courtenay Boyle to assume that because 
he and the traders he was addressing could 
not draw a clause discriminating between 
legitimate trade and gambling, that such 
a task was beyond the powers of the 
heads of the legal profession. The 
French Judge had shown that such a 
clause could be framed. This subject 
had been twice brought under the notice 
of the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last year by Mr. Jasper More and 
by Mr. Smith. The reply to their 
letters had been published, and he 
feared that his noble Friend the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury had been too much 
occupied at the time, last October, and 
had also been misled by Sir Courtenay 
Boyle’s observations into exaggerating 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
gambling and ordinary commercial con- 
tracts ; and he had certainly been mis- 
informed with regard to what he had 
called the overwhelming majority at 
Huddersfield in favour of the ‘‘ previous 
question.’’ The previous question had 


been moved instead of the resolution out 
of courtesy and deference to the per- 
manent Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and as a due acknowledgment and 
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thanks for his presence at that meeting. 
He had said in the notice that hardly 
any of the failures caused by this gam- | 
bling were investigated by the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. He would read a case 
taken from Mr. Smith’s evidence of — 
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‘*A Liverpool broker who held £2,000,000 
worth of produce in the shape of future contracts, | 
against which not one pennyworth of actual 
produce did he ever intend to demand delivery | 
of, nor had the sellers also any intention of | 
delivering. This enormous gambling transaction | 
was known to all, and everyone recognised with | 
apprehension that, sooner or later, the same 
quantity had to be resold. Further that even a 
slight fallin the market would render it im- | 
possible for this broker who had no capital of | 
his own worth mentioning, to find margins to | 
pay into the clearing house. The market did | 
fall, reselling commenced and the inevitable | 
smash came, accompanied as usual with the | 
failure of the broker, and with a heavy decline | 
in values. The above broker held the position | 
of President of the Produce Exchange, and his | 
clients, who were two clerks, were afterwards | 
convicted of robbing their employers of £180,000 
which sum had been paid to that broker on | 
account of differences due on their gambling | 
contracts. I may mention in connection with | 
this swindling operation that in order to save a | 
wholesale financial disaster, the ProduceExchange 
had to imitate the Bank of England’s action in | 
1890 after the Baring collapse, but I may add 
without any outside guarantee.”’ 


He would now recapitulate the proofs 
that these fictitious sales had depressed 
prices. (1) Barley and oats were not 
depressed in proportion to wheat ; (2) 
the depression was not caused by over- 
production ; (3) American growers got 
less than half former prices ; (4) general 
agreement of other Governments as to) 
necessity of checking this gambling ; | 
(5) 25 resolutions condemning these sales | 
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sounded in the Quarterly Review of 
January last, which said :— 


“The whole world may become a universal 
gambling house with this compact syndicate 
holding the bank, and who from outside will play 
and not lose? Allthe commodities which are 


|of prime necessity shall be exploited in their 


turn; wheat and coffee, copper and iron, 
cotton and linen shall become suddenly enchanted 
and lie under a spell by which thousands of 
families are hurled into ruin, trades are dis- 
organised, and an economic earthquake is arti- 
ficially produced.”’ 


Further on, the writer said :— 


‘For such Free Trade the believer in liberty 
need not scruple to express his detestation.” 


Speaking of Jewish capitalists, he quoted 
another writer :— 


“They make nothing ; they seem on their way 


to possess all things.” 


He could not agree with the state- 
ment that it was useless to struggle 
against these gamblers on the Liverpool 
Produce Exchange as so many people 
made their living by it. If Her Majesty’s 
Government should do nothing, language 
as bad as that used in the case of the 
Chicago Board of Trade will be used 
with respect to our Board of Trade. It 
is said that nothing will be done because 
so many people make a living by the 
Produce Exchange, but there is another 
community and more numerous than 
that of the gamblers, one of whom once 
used similar language as to the necessity 
of making a living, to Cardinal Richelieu, 


| who nevertheless hanged him forthwith. 


He would conclude with a formal Motion 
for Papers on the subject, to secure a 
reply. 





passed in England ; (6) endeavours to| *Tuzx SECRETARY 10 toe BOARD 
choke and suppress evidence and in-| or TRADE (The Earl of Duptey) : I do 
quiry ; (7) numbers of failures which | not think that the matter which has been 
have checked inquiry by the Bankruptcy | brought forward by the noble Lord is 
Court, hundreds of failures by produce! one which calls for any action by Par- 
brokers, and thousands by their clients ;|liament at the present time. It has 
(8) deputations received by the present! heen discussed pretty freely by many 
Government from the wheat, cotton, | commercial bodies throughout the coun- 
London coffee trade, and West India| try, and, although it is perfectly true, as 
cane-sugar interests, all of which| the noble Lord says, that some of those 
were depressed by the fictitious sales. | commercial bodies have passed resolu- 


He would ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they wished to see that 
feeling in this country against capitalists, 
and especially Jewish capitalists, which 


tions in favour of legislative action, still, 
on the other hand, the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, 3 both their last two 
conferences, have refused to bind them- 








existed throughout the countries of 
Europe. A warning note had been 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


selves in any way to such an expression 
of opinion. Moreover, the matter has 
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been brought forward by Mr. Smith, a 
gentleman who has taken a leading part 
in this question, before the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture on more than 
one occasion, but that Chamber has not 
seen fit to make any representation to 
the Board of Agriculture. The Agricul- 
tural Commission have had before them 
evidence bearing on this question, and 
they will no doubt deal with it in their 
Report. Under these circumstances I 
feel sure that your Lordships will not 
feel inclined to adopt the suggestion of 
the noble Lord and appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into this subject. 
The noble Lord has drawn the attention 
of the House to the alleged depreciation 
in the price of certain products owing to 
the system of what is called dealing in 
‘‘futures’’ or “options.’’ Of course 
there can be no doubt that there has 
been a very large fall in the price of 
some of the products to which the noble 
Lord has referred, but I venture to 
think that it is by no means proved, 
even after the speech of the noble Lord, 
that that fall in price is in any way due 
to the system of which he complains. 
To say that price is governed by the 
laws of supply and demand is merely to 
use a truism, but it is, I believe, a fact 
that that law holds good even in the 
speculative market, and that the unani- 
mous opinion of the best experts is that 
the price in those markets follows and 
does not lead the price dictated by the 
laws of supply and demand. In fact, 
they are of opinion that this system of 
dealing in ‘‘futures’’ instead of dete- 
riorating prices, rather tends to equalise 
them and to counteract the fluctuations 
that always must exist. The noble 
Lord refers, in his question, to coffee as 
one of the products the price of which 
has been depreciated by this particular 
system. My information, however, is 
totally at variance on that point with 
that of the noble Lord. Although I 
understand that it is perfectly true that 
this system enters very largely into the 
coffee trade, and that, in fact, the coffee 
trade is to a great extent carried on in 
that way, yet coffee happens to be a 
product the price of which does not fluc- 
tuate and which has not depreciated of 
recent years. The circumstances of 
coffee in particular, therefore, point to a 
totally different conclusion from that 
drawn by the noble Lord. But, even if 
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the arguments of the noble Lord were 
sound, and even if one had reason to 
believe that this system of gambling had 
depreciated prices, I very much doubt 
whether it would be possible to check it 
by legislative action. The noble Lord 
has referred to the many attempts that 
have been made, chiefly by Mr. Smith 
and others, to distinguish between purely 
legitimate speculation and gambling en- 
terprise, but all those attempts to 
differentiate have failed, and I doubt 
very much whether it would be possible 
to draw any distinguishing line of that 
kind in an Act of Parliament, without 
running very grave risk of hampering 
trade and checking legitimate enterprise. 
The noble Lord also referred to several 
attempts which had been made by 
foreign Governments in this direction, 
but in no single instance have those 
attempts been successful, and no Bill 
drawn with this object has as yet passed 
into law, and I understand that only last 
month an anti-optional Bill was thrown 
out by the Agricultural Committee in the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. With regard to Mr. Smith’s 
printed evidence, which the noble Lord 
seemed to think has been suppressed, I 
believe what really took place was that 
Mr. Smith prepared a précis of the 
evidence which he intended to give 
before the Agricultural Commission, and 
he was cross-examined upon that précis, 
and that it was not published for the 
very good reason that it is not usual to 
publish a précis of intended evidence. 
With regard to the last point referred to 
by the noble Lord, the Government have 
no information that the proceedings in 
bankruptcy do not include as large a 
proportion of failures by gambling in 
** futures ’’ as of failures from any other 
cause, and the reason that they are not 
more frequently heard of is probably 
because relatively few of such failures 
take place. The translation which the 
noble Lord asks for does not seem to 
the Government to be one which can 
rightly be put on the Table of this 
House. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he hoped he should not be under- 
stood as showing any want of courtesy or 
respect to the noble Earl who had just 
replied, but he did object to have an 
answer on a matter of agriculture by the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
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was already committed to the opinion 
that there was no means of giving legis- 
lative check to these malpractices. He 
did not think Sir Courtenay Boyle was 
competent to give an opinion upon a 
legal matter, and he ought not to have 
pledged the Government in the way he 
had done. Trade and commerce were 
usually hostile to agriculture, moreover, 
the Board of Trade had been poisoned 
by Mr. Mundella’s sojourn there, and he 
did not think the present President was 
likely to disinfect it. 

THE PRIME MINISTER: On the 
question of the distribution of duties, I 
would like to point out to my noble 
Friend that undoubtedly a question of 
buying and selling is a matter for the 
Board of Trade and not a matter of 
agriculture. The buying and selling of 
corn is not an agricultural act. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [a.t.}. 

A Bill to amend the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1857, and the law relating 
to the marriage of divorced persons.— 
Was presented by the Viscount Halifax ; 
read 1*, and to be printed.—{ No. 80.]} 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, a 
Quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 1st May 1896. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Account [presented 30th April] to be 
printed.—[No. 161.] 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 
Return [presented 30th April] to be 
printed.—[ No. 16.] 


TEMPORARY LAWS. 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House: Register of Tem- 
porary Laws for the Second Session, 
Twenty-sixth Parliament, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
pursuant to Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expiring Laws in Session 
1866 ; to be printed.—{No. 162.] 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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BUDGET SPEECH OF THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER (EXPLANA- 
TORY MEMORANDUM). 


Copy ordered, 


“Of Memorandum explaining the Basis of 
some of the figures which Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer used in his Budget speech on 
Thursday, the 16th day of April 1896, relating 
principally to the progress of Population, 
Revenue, and Expenditure.’’—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—[No. 163.] 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Mr. H. T. AnstruTHer (St. Andrews 
Burghs) and Mr. W. A. McArruur 
(Cornwall, St. Austell), Tellers for the 
Government and Opposition respectively 
in the Division on the Agricultural 
Rating Bill last night, came to the Table. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER: I wish 
to ask leave to report that in the “ Aye” 
Lobby Division list in Division No. 123 
(the Closure) my hon. friend and myself 
are agreed that I should have reported 
the number as 325 instead of 335. 
Through inadvertence I gave the latter 
number to the Clerks at the Table, and 
for that inadvertence I wish to apologize. 

Having returned to his place, Mr. 
ANSTRUTHER moved that the Clerk 
be instructed to correct the error in the 
journal of the House. 

Ordered, that the Clerk do correct the 
said error in the journal of this House, 
by stating the number of the Ayes to be 
325, instead of 335. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 164.] 

Minutes of Proceedings of Standing 
Committee to be printed. [No. 164.] 

Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into consider- 
ation upon Wednesday 13th May, and to 
be printed. [Bill 207.] 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) reported this Bill as 


amended by the Standing Committee on 
| Law. 
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QUESTIONS. 


NIGER COMPANY AND NIGER COAST 

PROTECTORATE. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1) whether the farther military 
operations against the natives of the 
Benin and Brass districts of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, which are reported 
to be in contemplation, are sanctioned by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; (2) whether, 
should they be entered upon, this will be 
done in co-operation with the Royal 
Niger Company ; and, (3) whether, as a 
result of the visit paid by the chairman 
of the Royal Niger Company to the 
Niger Delta, and of his negotiations 
with the Consul General of the Protec- 
torate, any arrangement has been arrived 
at as regards a re-adjustment of the 
administrative and trading functions 
assigned to the company under its 
charter ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gzorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): No further military operations 
against the natives of the Benin and 
Brass districts are at present in contem- | 
plation. No arrangement has yet been | 
arrived at of the nature indicated in the | 
third paragraph of the Question. 





KAFTRISTAN. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he is in 
a position to give any further informa- 
tion as to the fighting operations con- 
ducted by troops from Kabul in Kafir- 
istan; whether the cession of the 
Bashgal Valley to Afghanistan, and the 
presence of Afghan troops there, contra- 
vene an essential condition of the Darand 
Treaty ; whether Chandak was the ex- 
treme point allowed by that treaty for 
Afghan influence ; whether the cession 
of the Bashgal Valley is the cession of a 
territory at least 30 miles to the north 
of Chandak, containing 40,000 inhabi- 
tants and 4,600 fighting men; and, 
whether he can state the terms of the 
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agreement ratified by the Ameer with 
reference to this valley ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have received no 
further information as to the conduct 
of military operations in Kafiristan. 
The Bashgal Valley was assigned to the 
Ameer under the revision on the spot 
prescribed by Clause 4 of the Kabul 
Agreement of November 12, 1893. 
Clause 3 of that Agreement originally 
contemplated that the extreme point 
would be Chandak, or Chanak, as it is 
sometimes called. The Bashgal Valley 
is a name roughly applied to the 
country from the Mandul Pass to the 
Kunar river, which may be 60 miles in 
length, with a possible population of 
20,000. The agreement referred to has 
been laid on the Table and circulated. 

Sir C. DILKE asked whether it was 
not the fact that two years elapsed 
between the date of the agreement and 
the revision, and whether the valley had 
not been occupied by the troops of the 

Ameer between the dates of the two 
instruments 4 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not think so ; but I cannot speak confi- 
dently as to that. Eighteen months 
elapsed between the signing of the 
Agreement and the revision, but the 
local delimitation was complete before 
the troops of the Ameer occupied the 
valley. 
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CONSTABULARY (COUNTY ARMAGH). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : On be- 
half of the hon. Member for South 
Louth Mr. R. McGuexr, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether he will state for what 
period County Inspector Warburton has 
been in charge of the constabulary in 
county Armagh ; (2) whether he will ex- 
plain how it is that since Mr. War- 
burton came there seven Protestant con- 
stables have been promoted to the rank 
of acting sergeant and that no Roman 
Catholic constables have been promoted 
notwithstanding that several equally 
qualified Roman Catholics are on his 
seniority list ; (3) whether he will state 
the number of Protestant sergeants who 
died, retired on pension, or otherwise 
left the service during the same period, 
and if it was to fill the vacancies so 
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made that the seven Protestant con-|he will recommend the use} of postal 
stables were promoted ; and (4) whether | orders rising by regular gradations of 
he will state the number of constables | sixpence from a shilling to a guinea? 
now serving in county Armagh,and how| THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
many of them are Roman Catholics? © SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY For It is the fact that it costs more to buy 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba rovur, | two postal orders representing 9s. 6d. or 
Leeds, Central): Mr. Warburton has | 19s. 6d. than one postal order represent- 
been in charge of the County Armagh |ing 10s. or £1; but it is not proposed 
Constabulary for the past three years. | to incur the expense which would be in- 
There is no foundation whatever for the | volved in issuing postal orders rising by 
allegation in second paragraph. Of the regular gradations of 6d. from 1s. to £1, 
13 constables promoted during the past) as the orders which are now issued are 
three years, five were Roman Catholics ; | believed to be sufficient for all practical 
and of 40 sergeants at present stationed | purposes, and are certainly popular. In 
in the county, 30 are of the same reli-| 1894-95 postal orders exceeded the 
gious persuasion. As to the third para-| number of 60 millions, of the value of 
graph, three vacancies occurred in the | £23,000,000, an increase of 3} millions 
rank of sergeant during the past three |in number and £1,000,000 in value over 
years. Constables are promoted to fill|the preceding year. The hon. Member 
vacancies in the rank of acting sergeant, |is aware that Parliament has expressly 
not of sergeant. There are 149 con-| prohibited by statute the issue of postal 
stables now serving in the county | orders above the value of £1. 
Armagh, of whom 87 are Roman} 
“Mn. FLYNN: On behalf of the) FUTURE TENANTS (IRELAND) 
hon. Member for South Louth (Mr. | Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I_ beg 
McGuse), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- | to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland | Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will agree to 
whether he will state the number of | the Motion for a Return as to “ Future 
Protestants and Roman Catholic clerks ony val jmeat’ which stands on 
respectively at present employed in the ae : . : 
office of the Cees Inspector in county| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Govern- 
Armagh, also the number of each em-| ment have no information as to the 


ployed in the office of his predecessor | number of Future tenants in each 


immediately before Mr. Warburton’s ap-| County in Ireland, and have no means 
pointment to county Armagh ! at their disposal of obtaining such 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Two /|information. I am unable, therefore, to 
clerks, both Protestants, are at present pets ni the Motion for a Return on the 
employed in the County Inspector’s | S¥DJ©C’ —" , 

: ; | Mr. DILLON: May I ask the right 
yee rn pg Senay <a gh eg Gentleman dihide he would be 
appointments are not regulated by con- | — — A rag eliige: aagedl 
siderations of religion, and are made by | ane § H eae deai 
~ Inspector General, not by the County | rege Men th _— Sette a esir- 

tor. s! 
‘etal | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T am 
afraid it would be impossible to give 
POSTAL ORDERS. |any authentic figures, but I will consider 
Mr.HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- | whether it is possible for any sort of 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | figures to be given. Perhaps, ‘ the hon. 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster | etc ome igs em be by eg 
General, whether he has observed that | ™Me as to what class of figures he desires 
it costs more to buy 9s. 6d. worth of have. 
postal orders than a 10s. one, and to buy 


19s. 6d. worth than a £1 order; and| ROAD CONSTRUCTION (COUNTY 
whether, to encourage the transmission | CAVAN). 

of money by postal orders, and, as far; Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
as possible, without the use of stamps, |I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Mr. J. C. Flynn, 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he| Secretary to the Treasury whether 
is aware that in 1894-5 the Govern-|it has lately been decided that a 
ment, in order to relieve distress in a| large number of clerks in the Customs 
congested area, undertook to construct a| Department who are compulsorily 
public road in the electoral divisions of | detained after official hours at the begin- 
Benback and Templeport, County Cavan, | ning of each month shall have their pay 
but abandonéd the work, leaving the | | for this work reduced from 2s. to ls. 6d. 
intended road in an incomplete and | _per hour, being a lower rate than they 
dangerous condition ; that an application | receive during the official day ; whether, 
was subsequently made to the Present-| jas these payments are included in the 





ment Sessions for the barony of Tullyhaw 
by the Government for the cesspayers to 
present the road for completion, the 
Government only offering £50, for 
which sum the county surveyor has been 
unable to get contractors to do the 
work. And, whether, in view of the 
fact that a considerable number of land- 
lords and farmers gave the land to make | 
this road free of cost, the Government 
will now order its completion in accor- | 
dance with the original intention. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The| 
construction of the road referred to was 
undertaken in the spring of last year as 
a means of relieving the distress re- 
ported to exist in this district. In| 
December the County Surveyor stated 
the road had been formed, fenced, and 
hand-paved, and he estimated that the 
cost of surface-metalling required to}! 
complete the work would amount to £50. 
He made application for this sum at/| 
Presentment Sessions which was refused, 
but a resolution was passed asking | 
Government for a grant of £50, and | 
pledging the county to put the same | 
under contract if that sum were pro-| 
vided. Government authorized the 
County Surveyor to expend a sum of 
£50 accordingly, but he subsequently 
reported his inability to have the work | 
carried out before the end of the financial | 
year, and it became necessary, therefore, 
to surrender this unexpended sum to the 
Treasury. Having regard to the use- 
fulness of the road, to the large amount 
of public money already expended upon 
it, and to the fact that the offer of the 
sum of £50 was made early in January, 
I cannot pledge the Government to give 
any further assistance in the matter. 

Mr. FARRELL: I will call atten- 
tion to the subject in the Estimates. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CUSTOMS CLERKS. 
Mr. FLYNN: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for North Kilkenny (Mr. 
P. McDermorr), I beg to ask the 





computation of such clerks’ superannua- 
tion allowances, these allowances will 
also be reduced in consequence ; and 
whether the Treasury will direct that 
the rights of those clerks who have been 
receiving, or are now entitled to receive, 
a higher rate of pay than 1s. 6d. per 
hour shall be conserved ? 

Mr. HANBURY: On the creation 
of the Second Division, a general rule 
provided that overtime employment 


should be paid at the rate of ls. 6d per 


hour. Owing to a misunderstanding, 
Second Division clerks at the Customs 
Department have been paid at higher 
rates. The Commissioners’ attention 
having been called to the irregularity, 
clerks hereafter employed will be paid 
at the established rate. No clerk has 
a vested right to be employed on over- 
time or to be paid when so employed, at 
a particular rate. Overtime payment 
when regular and of substantial amount 
,is included in the calculation of pension 
on the average receipts of the three 
| years preceding retirement. I cannot 
undertake that Second Division clerks 
in the Customs, who may be employed 
on overtime in future, shall be paid at a 
higher rate than that sanctioned for the 
Division throughout the Service. 


POSTAL FACILITIES 

(BALLYCOTTON, COUNTY CORK). 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, in view of the importance of 
the fishing industry at Ballycotton, 
county Cork, and the growing popularity 
of the place as a seaside resort, the 
postal authorities will consider the 
desirability of affording the people the 
convenience of a mid-day postal service ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No application on 
this subject has reached the Postmaster 
General, but inquiry shall be made whe- 
ther the circumstances will admit of a 
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second post in the day being granted to 
Ballycotton, and the result shall be 
communicated to the hon. Member. 


f Down County 


LONGFORD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
action of the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board at the meeting of 
the Longford Board of Guardians on 
Saturday last, who threatened the 
guardians that he would have the Board 
dissolved the same as the Athlone 
Union if they did not dismiss their as- 
sistant night nurses, and put heavy 
expense on the rates for an extra nurse ; 
and (2) whether, as the present system 
of night nursing in the union hospital 
has worked economically and well, and 
is as effective as the system in force in 
most of the north of Ireland unions, he 
will direct that the Local Government 
Board will take no further action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no knowledge of any such statement as 
is alleged in the first paragraph. It is 
the fact, however, that the medical 
officer of the Longford Union has 
reported strongly in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a trained night nurse, and 
has stated that the lives of the patients 
are endangered by the absence of such 
an officer. The Inspector of the Local 
Government Board corroborated the 
medical officer’s report as to the necessity 
for a night nurse. The guardians, some 
months ago, made a temporary arrange- 
ment, and gave the Board an undertaking 
that if this arrangement did not prove 
satisfactory they would, on the 31st 
March, appoint a trained night nurse. 
The arrangement, in the opinion of the 
medical officer and Local Government 
Inspector, has proved wholly inadequate, 
and the Board have now called upon 
the guardians to carry out their under- 
taking. 


MUZZLING DOGS (IRELAND . 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the local 
authorities in Castlerea, Granard, and 
other places, have protested against the 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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action of the Veterinary Department in 
pressing to have stringent regulations 
enforced for the muzzling of dogs ; and, 
whether he will direct an inquiry 
to be made with a view to the adoption 
of some other system ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No pro- 
tests have been received at the Veterin- 
ary Department from the Castlerea or 
Granard local authorities against the 
action of the Department in urging local 
authorities generally to enforce a uniform 
code of regulations for the muzzling of 
dogs with a view to prevent the spread 
of rabies. Eighty-two local authorities 
have adopted muzzling regulations. <A 
Departmental Committee is being ap- 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture to 
inquire into the working of the laws re- 
lating to dogs. The Irish Department 
will be represented on this Committee. 


DOWN COUNTY COURT JUDGESHIP. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
it has come to his knowledge that at the 
recent quarter sessions held for the 
county of Down, and whilst the sessions 
were still pending, a document was cir- 
culated for signature amongst the solici- 
tors then practising at said sessions 
advocating the appointment as County 
Court Judge of Mr. J. Walker Craig, 
Q.C., who was then presiding as locum 
tenens ; (2) whether there is at present an 
actual vacancy in the County Court 
Judgeship of said county; and (3) if so, 
whether there is any intention of appoint- 
ing to said office the said Mr. J. Walker 
Craig, who in 1892 was a candidate for 
election to Parliament for the same 
county ; and, whether there is any pre- 
cedent for such an appointment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware of the matters mentioned in 
first paragraph of Question. There is, at 
present, no vacancy in the County Court 
Judgeship. Whenever a vacancy occurs 
the qualifications of the candidates and 
their local connections, if any, will be 
duly considered. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON: Is there any 
precedent for appointing a gentleman to 
the office of County Court Judge in a 
county where he has been a Parliamen- 
tary candidate } 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
appears to me to bean abstract question. 
Mr. DILLON : Surely that is not the 
case. I asked whether there was any 


recedent 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
Her Majesty’s ships Warspite, Melampus, 
and Argus, now stationed in Irish waters, 
are about to be sent to an English dock- 
yard for repairs ; and, why these repairs 
are not to be undertaken at Haulbowline 
Dockyard ? 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
it is intended to send Her Majesty’s ship 
Warspite, the guardship at Queenstown, 
across the channel for overhauling at 
Devonport; and, if so, will the Admi- 
ralty reconsider their decision, in view of 
the promise recently given that all repairs 
required by ships on the Irish station 
should, as far as possible, be carried out 
at Haulbowline Dockyard ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, 8.): Arrangements have been 
made to carry out the repairs of the 
Argus at Haulbowline. The repairs of 
the Warspite are under consideration, 
but such of them as can be conveniently 
carried out at Haulbowline will be under- 
taken at that yard. The defects of the 
Melampus are of such a nature as to 
necessitate her repairs being executed at 
Devonport. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND BILL). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate when he intends to take the 
Second Reading of the Public Health 
(Scotland) Bill; and whether, when 
that stage is completed, he intends to 
refer the Bill to a Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee 4 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): Every effort is 
being made, consistently with full con- 
sideration of the Bill, to have it brought 
to this House on an early date, and the 
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hon. Member may be assured that there 
will be no avoidable delay. I cannot, 
however, make any announcement at 
present as to the date of the Second 
Reading, or as to the subsequent pro- 
cedure in this House. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I shall move 
that this Bill be referred to a Grand 
Scotch Committee. [Laughter. | 


Railway. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has received any 
assurances from the Russian Government 
regarding the reports of the proposed 
passage of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
across Chinese territory, and especially 
as to the use of Port Arthur as its 
terminus ? 

Mr. CURZON : I stated in reply to 
@ Question on February 17th last, as to 
whether Russia had obtained by Treaty 
with China a right to carry the Siberian 
Railway to Port Arthur—that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been informed 
by the Russian Government that there 
was no truth whatever in the statement. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Does the answer apply up to the present 
time ? 

Mr. CURZON : That I am unable to 
say. The Question upon the Paper has 
been answered. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is satisfied that the suggestions 
made in this Question are not correct ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now asking a Question 
involving a matter of opinion. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman, in view 
of the many statements which have 
lately been made to the effect that some 
arrangement has been made for the con- 
struction of this railway, be so good as 
to inquire of the Russian Government 
if there is any foundation for those state- 
ments 1 

Mr. CURZON: My answer shows 
that we have already inquired only a 
short time ago, and that the answer of 
the Russian Ambassador was that there 
was no truth in the statements. 


Q 
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RESIDUE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. T. R: BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, whether, for the convenience of the 
Secondary Education Committees in 
Scotland, he can state approximately the 
amount of the Residue Grant for this 
year ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: The pre- 
eise figure will not be known before the 
middle or end of June, but, so far as our 
present information goes, the total 
amount of the grant will be rather less 
than last year. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND FOREIGN 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD - DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
it is the case that under the 
present law the County Councils in 
the several counties have no power 
to deal with fraudulent representations, 
such as selling Foreign meat, cheese, and 
butter, &c., not as such, but amongst 
English, and in such a way that it might 
be mistaken for English by an unwary 
customer ; and, if the County Councils 
have the power, will he issue a circular 
reminding them of this fact ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.L, Tyrone, 8.) : It does not appear 
to me that under the present law County 
Councils have any such powers as those 
referred to in the Question. 


IMPORTATION OF PRISON-MADE 
GOODS. 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, if, having regard to the 
impossibility of overcoming the opposi- 
tion, after midnight, to the Bill for res- 
tricting the importation of goods made 
in Foreign prisons, he can now, having 
the whole time of the House at com- 
mand, see his way to afford an oppor- 
tunity for its consideration } 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my hon. Friend, I 
have to remind him of the state of public 
business, which I think will convince 
him and all impartial critics of the 
Government that for the present, at all 
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events, it is impossible for me to give any 
pledges with regard to taking the Bills 
of private Members, however important 
they may be and however anxious the 
Government may be to see them passed. 


*Sir HOWARD VINCENT: May I 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of his 
previous statement on this Question and 
the anxiety expressed by him on behalf 
of the Government that this Bill should 
be passed into law ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know that I have 
made any previous statement inconsistent 
with what I have just said. If my hon. 
Friend could call my attention to any 
such statement I should be obliged to 
him. [Laughter. | 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in view of the fact 
that the respective proportions in which 
the Treasury subvention in aid of the 
local rates payable on agricultural land 
have not yet been fixed by the present 
Bill as between England, Ireland, and 
Scotland respectively, whether the Gov- 
ernment will consider the propriety of 
introducing the Irish Bill before taking 
the remaining stages of the English 
Bill? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the Question he refers to is only in- 
directly involved in the Bill now before 
the House, and I do not think that 
there is any advantage to be gained by 
mixing up the Irish Question in the 
discussion of the English question, the 
two questions being entirely distinct. 


Mr. FLYNN asked what opportunity 
the Irish Members would have of argu- 
ing the rights of Irish occupiers of land 
if they could not discuss the proportion 
to be fixed in the English Bill ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I should imagine that the hon. 
Gentleman would have the opportunity 
he desires in the discussion of the Trish 
Bill. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I sent private notice 
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to the Colonial Office this morning of a 
Question I wished to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies, but I received an intimation 
that the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
avoidably absent to-day, though he will 
be back on Monday. In the meantime, 
I will ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether we are to count on the Colonial 
Vote being put down for next Friday? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If the hon. Gentleman will put 
that Question to me on Monday I may 
probably be able to give him a definite 
answer. I may say, however, that any 
general expression of the House in favour 
of that course being taken would be at 
once adopted by the Government ; but 
when I made the suggestion before, a 
right hon. Gentleman on the Front Bench 
opposite got up and said that, so far as 
that Bench was concerned, there was no 
desire to force on the Vote on next Fri- 
day. Possibly, however, that view has 
changed since. 

Mr, LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
right hon. Gentlemen on that Bench 
whether their views have changed 4 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): In reference to that 
matter, Sir, as far as this side of the 
House is concerned, I will endeavour to 
ascertain what is the feeling on the sub- 
ject. [“ Hear, hear !”|] What has with- 
held us hitherto has been the extremely 
grave condition of things in South Africa, 
and we have been extremely anxious not 
to embarrass the Government in any 
way in their negotiations. [Mr. BALFour: 
“Hear, hear!”] There are questions 
with reference to the very serious facts 
that have been announced this morning 
—questions to the Government—which 
probably it will be better to defer till 
Monday. It is quite obvious that the 


House and the country desires to know 
whether the Government have had, since 
the evidence which is stated this morning 
to have been given at Pretoria last 
Monday, any communication with the 
Chartered Company. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Sruart-Worttey in the Chair. | 


Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS Estimates, 1896-7. 


Crass ITI. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,182, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries of 
the Law Officers’ Department ; the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor for 
the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, Queen’s 
Proctor, and Director of Public Prosecutions; 
the Costs of Prosecutions, of other Legal Pro- 
ceedings, and of Parliamentary Agency.” 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
this Vote included the charges for the 
Law Officers of the Crown. He had in- 
tended last Session to ask a question or 
two about the new arrangement, but he 
had not opportunity of doing so when 
the Vote was under discussion ; but in 
the Report he put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer somewhere 
about three o’clock inthemorning. There- 
fore, he wished now to get a little more 
information. The Committee was pro- 
bably aware that the arrangement made 
in 1894 was changed immediately the 
present Government came into office, and 
he did not think the reasons for the 
change had ever been given. The arrange- 
ment of 1894 was that the Attorney- 
General should be paid £10,000 a year 
and the Solicitor-General £9,000, that 
both should not be allowed to take pri- 
vate practice, and that their salaries 
should cover fees for contentious busi- 
ness. That arrangement, so far as the 
House was concerned, he believed gave 
no dissatisfaction ; but immediately on 
the present Government coming into 
office the salaries were fixed at £7,000 
and £6,000 respectively, with fees in 
addition for contentious business. When 
the matter was discussed on Report in 
August last he had a Treasury Minute 
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in his hand, which had since been with- 
drawn. A new Minute had been printed, 
and he wished to know whether there 
was any change in this Minute. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said, 
there had only been one Minute since 
the Government came into office. He 
thought the date of it was some time in 
July. 

Mr. LOUGH expressed himself as 
satisfied on that point. The reasons 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in August last for the change) 
were not satisfactory to his mind. In| 





answer to a question he had put to him, | 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer had assured him that | 


no additional charge should be put upon | 
the taxpayer in connection with the) 


alteration that had been made in the} 
mode of remunerating the Law Officers | 
of the Crown. No such charge ought to} 


| 
be made without good reason. He, 


wanted to know how the new arrange- | 
ment was working out, and what were | 
the total emoluments which the Law| 
Officers of the Crown received. Could | 


not a return of these emoluments be laid | 


upon the Table of the House, so that) 
hon. Members might know what the| 
country would have to pay under the| 
new arrangement which had superseded | 
that entered into by the late Govern- | 
ment 1 | 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, | 
E.) said, that the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman the Attorney General was respon- | 
sible to some extent for the legal | 


procedure in connection with election | 
petitions and for the action of the Public | 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that he 
was about to point out that the Public 
Prosecutor, for whose action the Attor- 
ney General was responsible, was to be 
blamed for the present state of affairs in 
connection with this subject. He 
thought that the Attorney General, if 
he had chosen to do so, might have 
greatly shortened the proceedings in 
connection with these election petitions. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttry): Order, order! The hon. 
Gentleman cannot go into the question 
of the conduct of the election petitions 


|upon this Vote. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that he 
asked the Attorney General, as repre- 
senting to some extent the judicial 
authority in that House, whether the 
procedure in the Courts of Justice in 
relation to the trial of election petitions 
was satisfactory? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, speaking in his place in 
Parliament, not on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment but on his own behalf as a 
private Member, had declared that those 
proceedings were not _ satisfactory. 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
say in what manner the procedure should 
be altered in relation to the trials of 
these petitions ? These proceedings had 
involved a gross waste of public time, 
and amounted to a scandal. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. _ Srvart- 
Worttey): Order, order! The hon. 
Gentleman is out of order in pursuing 
this topic unless he shows that the 
Attorney General is responsible for the 
procedure of the Courts on the trial of 
election petitions. 


Prosecutor. Since the last General) Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that 
Election several election petitions had | probably he had now said all he wanted 
been tried, and the proceedings had been | Say upon this subject, and he would 
dragged out to an undue length. In| merely ask the Attorney General what 
some instances these election petitions | he proposed to do in the matter ! 
had involved great oppression upon the) *Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
representatives under the existing law. | wished to know what the Law Officers 
Any syndicate of individuals might|of the Crown received for contentious 
present a petition against the return of| business. What did the country pay 
a Member who might be put to an enor- | altogether for the services of the Law 
mous expense in defending his seat, only | Officers? The figures ought to be put 
to find himself, when successful, con- | clearly before the House. 
fronted by a man of straw as petitioner! Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
from whom he could recover no costs. | that, with regard to the election petitions, 
THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sruarr- | he proposed to communicate with the 
Wortiey): Order, order! the hon. | learned Judges as soon as these trials 
Gentleman can only refer to the action| were over. He entirely recognised that 
of some public officer. some reform of the procedure with regard 
Mr, T. Lough. 
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to the trial of these petitions was neces- 
sary, but it was impossible that he could 
give the House any information upon the 
point until he had obtained the opinion of 
the learned Judges with reference to it. 
With regard to the subject of the emolu- 
ments of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
the hon. Gentleman who had spoken on 
the subject appeared to forget that all 
the information he asked for was to be 
found in the annual return to Parlia- 
ment. An hon. Member had asked 
what was the reason for the delay in 
settling the amount of the emoluments 
which were received by the Law Officers 
of the Crown. When the present Lord 
Chief Justice occupied the post of 
Attorney General, it was agreed that 
the Law Officers of the Crown should 
give up their private practice, but the 
scale of their fees for contentious work 
was largely increased, and therefore the 
cost to the country was still very large. 
In June, 1894, a fresh arrangement was 
entered into under which the scale of 
fees was reduced. The change that 
was made when Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers came into office was, first, that 
all private practice was excluded, even 
in the House of Lords. The next 
change was in regard to contentious 
business. He considered, and so stated 
to the House, that the arrangement that 
contentious business should be paid by 
salary was unwise ; he considered it a 
bad principle that work which might not 
be done should be paid tor. There were 
many cases in which it might be very 
much to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment that other counsel than the Law 
Officers should appear. To take his own 
case, he did not pretend to be a lawyer 
skilled in real property or in Chancery 
business ; and it might very likely 
happen — indeed, cases had occurred 
during the few months they had been 
in office—-in which he had for that 
reason directed that the Government 
should be represented by counsel other 
than the Law Officers. He recognised 
that the scale which had been in force 
was unduly high, and he did not think 
that in ordinary cases the Law Officer 
had any right to ask for fees equal to 
those of the most skilled advocate at 
the Bar ; accordingly, he had expressed 
his willingness to revert to the old 
system of paying the ordinary fees for 
contentious business. The result of these 
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changes to the Treasury would be that 
in ordinary years the country would 
gain— he thought it was extremely 
doubtful that in such years the fees of 
the two Law Officers, taking them 
together, for contentious business would 
reach £6,000. Owing, however, to the 
extremely heavy business during the last 
six months, he thought in all probability 
that his fees would exceed—and he 
hoped would exceed considerably—the 
sum of £6,000. The Balfour proescu- 
tion had been an exceptionally heavy 
one, and during the current year both 
the Solicitor General and himself were 
engaged, as they knew, in a case of 
momentous importance. He was satis- 
fied, and so were the Treasury author- 
ities, that on the average the expense 
to the country would not be greater and 
would probably be less than the salary 
allowance. 

Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD (York) 
said, the system of absolute abstention 
from private practice had been in very 
effective force when he became Solicitor 
General. During the time when he had 
the honour of being Solicitor General to 
the present Government—{ Ministerial 
laughter|—for a month or so, not being 
quite aware as to what his position was, 
he had indulged for a little while in 
private practice. But when it came to 
paying his salary, the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—and he believed 
he was the only man capable of doing it 
—insisted upon his returning to the 
Treasury the modest little fees he had 
been earning. [Zaughter.| He thought 
in that matter the Financial Secretary 
was entitled to be congratulated much 
more than he was. [Laughter.| Under 
the present system, as he understood it, 
the Government had the advantage of 
the whole services of the Law Officers, 
and that was really the point which it 
was desirable to obtain. The Attorney 
General had told them that he would be 
a little better off, but he was very sorry 
to hear that the Solicitor General might 
not be quite so well off; they would 
hope that things would look up for him 
in the future. There was one thing in 
favour of the present system which had 
not been pointed out. It sometimes 
happened that when a Law Officer was 
conducting a case he got a verdict— 
[laughter|—and if he did the Govern- 


ment were able in their costs to tax the 
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fees which had been allocated in that 
case and marked upon the briefs of the 
Law Officers. It did not appear to him 
that they could say that one system was 
more economical than the other. In 
one year one system and in another year 
the other might be the more economical, 
but both systems had obtained for the 
Government the absolute right to the 
services of the Law Officers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the harrowing story which 
the right hon. Gentleman had just told 
seemed to him equally creditable to the 
Secretary to the Treasury and to himself, 
and, he might perhaps add, equally 
creditable to the second Bench opposite 
from which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury derived 
such a contagion of correct principles 
that even in office he had not forgotten 
them. The extraction of butter from a 
dog’s mouth he should have thought was 
as nothing to the extraction of £500 or 
£600 from an eminent lawyer. He was 


sorry to hear of a suggested grievance on 
the part of the Law Officers that in cer- 
tain cases their salaries were not large 
enough ; his opinion was that they were 


a great deal too large, and that under 
any circumstances they would continue 
to be so, because the lawyers on both 
sides of the House always joined in sup- 
port of anything that made for increased 
charges. When they had got a good 
lawyer they ought to keep the whole of 
his time for their service. That was the 
principle which he thought had been 
largely ‘carried into effect by the new 
arrangement. The Attorney General 
had told them there were exceptional 
circumstances this year whereby he 
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would be largely the gainer; he was 
afraid that those exceptional circum- | 
stances would recur very constantly, 
and that the exception would become | 
the rule. If they were to have a succes- | 
sion of cases like the Balfour case and 
the one now pending, they might in the 
end find themselves no better off in 
spite of the patriotic efforts of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He would re- 
commend the Law Officers to remember 
the honour attaching to their offices, 
and not look so much to the emolu- 





ments. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He did not 
think that the profession of the law was 
bound up with excessive fees. 


Sir Frank Lockwood. 
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Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 

von Boroughs) called attention to a 

deficiency in details in the Vote. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
all the figures were given in the return. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Has the 
returr been published ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Not 
yet. It is published from time to time. 
I think the last return was moved for 
at the end of the last Parliament. It 
comes out, I think, every two years. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, it was 
difficult to discuss the matter without 
the return. He should like to know the 
difference between contentious and non- 
contentious business. He should like to 
know what was meant by non-conten- 
tious business. Did it mean advising 
the Departments? He thought that 
was done by separate legal officers. He 
knew that when he submitted questions 
to the Local Government Board on 
several occasions, they were referred to 
their own Law Officers. What advice 
was given, and on what points? 
Another point. He understood that 
the Law Officers of the Crown were not 
responsible for the drafting of Bills— 
that there was a separate charge for 
that. He should like to know if Bills 
were submitted to the Attorney or 
Solicitor General—whether they saw 
the Bills before they were printed or 
not. He found there was a charge for 
two permanent clerks at salaries of £500 
and £300. Were they private secre- 
taries, or were they the clerks of the Law 
Officers ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it would be gratifying to the Law 
Officers if all they had to do was non- 
contentious business. A great many 
Government Departments — the Board 
of Agriculture, the Local Government 
Board, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
and other minor Departments--— 

An Hon. Member: And the Board 
of Trade. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes, 
I ought to have included the Board of 
Trade; all these Departments are 
entitled to the opinion of the Law 
Officers. Legal questions arose by hun- 
dreds, but it was not to be imagined 
that every case went to the Law Officers. 
Many did go, however, involving heavy 
work. With regard to the drafting of 
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Bills, that was a separate Department, 
and it was a separate item in the Vote, 
but every Department had the right to 
secure the assistance of the Law Officers, 
and if it was wished, to consult them. 
That rested with the heads of Depart- 
ments. With regard to the two clerks, 
the charge was made at the time the 
present Lord Chief Justice became 
Attorney General. They did official 
business, such as the preparation of 
papers that came before the Law 
Officers. 

Srm FRANK LOCKWOOD 
said, it would be found that the allow- 
ance to the clerks was reduced at the time 
referred to. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. LOUGH said he did not admit 
that the change, on the whole, had been 
judicious, and for a reason which he 
would explain. There were two scan- 
dals, or if that were too strong a word, 
abuses—one, that the Law Officers were 
getting too high remuneration, and the 
other that the Law Officers took private 
practice, preventing them attending pro- 
perly to the public business. He was 


glad to say that the second was carefully 


guarded against in the new arrangement. 
The argument was good, although it did 
come from a lawyer. It was of great 
value to the public that the change made 
by the late Government, by which the 
Law Officers of the Crown were excluded 
from private practice was still main- 
tained. The Attorney General told 
them that the new arrangement would 
probably be satisfactory to the coun- 
try. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man plainly said that in a few years the 
charges might run up, and then the 
country would not be gainers by the 
arrangement. There was a note to the 
Estimate to the effect that the Law 
Officers were paid by fees according to 
the ordinary professional scale. That 
note ought to be worded differently, 
because in the Treasury Minute there 
was a little protection for the poor tax- 
payer, inasmuch as it was said that the 
fee should not exceed a certain amount. 
If the system was such that the fees 
could rise above a certain limit, the 
system ought to be broken down. [The 
ArtrorNEY GENERAL: ‘‘It is broken 
down.’’] He would like to know how 
the arrangement was actually working 
out, and he should be guided in respect 
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to his future action by the actual 
figures. 

*Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham) said, 
that nearly all public servants were paid 
a fixed sum, and he could not imagine 
why the Law Officers should not be 
content to be similarly paid. Nobody 
pressed lawyers into the service of the 
Crown. There were a great many , 
lawyers in practice, and not one of them 
was bound to leave his profession and 
take office. Sometimes they heard 
persons in office sighing and complaining, 
but, after all, they were anxious to get 
office. Men did not accept office as a 
child accepted a present—without quite 
appreciating what might be the measure 
ot the present. The duties of the offices 
of Attorney General and _ Solicitor 
General were well known to the pro- 
fession. Before men accepted those 
offices they could sit down and count the 
cost ; they could total up their fee books 
and see what they made in the past ; 
they could inquire from their friends 
who had formerly occupied the posi- 
tion of Law Officer what the proba- 
bilities were; they could set one 
thing against another, and they could 
judge with accuracy what the chances 
were of their making it pay to hold 
oflice. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite that it was difficult to 
draw the line between what was conten- 
tious and non-contentious business. Al- 
though he had spent many years in the 
practice of the profession of the law, he 
had never been able to ascertain when a 
thing ceased to be non-contentious and 
became contentious. One would like 
very much to know what these conten- 
tious matters were ; whether they were 
matters of great importance which in- 
volved serious consideration, or whether 
they were equivalent merely to what 
lawyers called short causes and unopposed 
petitions? As the representative of a 
great many taxpayers, he protested against 
this uncertainty as to the expense of 
any public office. The people were en- 
titled to know what the whole expense 
was. Personally, he hoped that the 
arrangement which the present Govern- 
ment had made would not lead to greater 
expense than the arrangement under 
which the late Law Officers were content 
to hold office. With great respect, he felt 
that under the new arrangement we had 
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reverted to all the uncertainty of the 
past, when the incomes of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General might be 
raised to a very large amount. Would the 
Committee allow him to call attention to 
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another matter which was important ? The | 


Attorney General referred to the Balfour 
prosecution. He believed there were 
five or six lawyers associated in that 
- prosecution, all holding briefs from the 
Treasury. He would like to know 
whether those lawyers were allowed to 
hold other briefs at the time that prose- 
cution was taking place; it was quite 
possible that the juniors who were 
assisting the Law Officers in the conduct 
of that case might be holding briefs 
elsewhere, and not devoting the whole of 
their time to the Balfour case. Nowa- 
days they constantly heard of distress 
and the necessity of relief being given. 
Representing, as he did, an enormous 
population of poor people who were 
heavily taxed, he desired, if he could, to 
cut down the public expenditure as much 
as possible. It was said the condition of 
the working man was improved because 
he could get things cheaper. The con- 
dition of the Attorney General and of the 
Solicitor General must be improved also, 
because they could go to cheap markets 
just as a working man could. He 
thought the salaries of those officers com- 
pared very favourably with the salaries 
paid to other officials. Higher public 
officials were content with smaller pay. 
He had madetheseobservations as a mem- 
ber of theprofession, and having thegreat- 
est personal respect and regard for the 
two eminent Gentlemen who now adorned 
the positions of Attorney General and 
Solicitor General. He did not wish to 
cast any reflection upon them; it was 
the system he did not approve of, and he 
thought we should be much better off if 
we fixed once and for all what the 
salaries of these officers should be. He 
could not believe they would be in- 
fluenced at all in the conduct of conten- 
tious work by the fact that they did not 
get fees marked for that work or in- 
creased pay, because in any given year 
their work might increase. At one 
time the Judges were paid according to 
the number of cases they tried. Now 
the Judges did their work for a fixed 
salary whatever their work was, and they 
tried the most important cases fairly 
and impartially without regard to 


Mr. J. F. Oswald. 
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the amount of labour which was en- 


tailed. No doubt they had fixed 
hours, but when their Courts rose they 
had often to do work in preparing their 
judgments. He saw no reason why there 
should be any mystery about the offices of 
Attorney General and Solicitor General. 
There were hundreds of men who would be 
glad to accept either of those offices, and to 
accept them upon terms quite as reason- 
able as those under which the present 
distinguished occupants of the offices 
held them. He apologised for having 
trespassed upon the time of the Com- 
mittee ; he had only done so because he 
thought the Committee would like to hear 
the opinions of a young lawyer upon this 
subject. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) said that, as having had 
some experience in legal matters, he 
found it best to make a bargain, and not 
to trust to the fees usually giver, because 
otherwise they were apt to come out very 
large when added up. Headmitted that 
the Attorney General had made a very 
good defence, but at the same time the 
system of fixed salary would, he thought, 
be more satisfactory, and he hoped the 
question would be reconsidered. The 
Committee could not understand where 
they were for want of a Parliamentary 
Return brought up to date. A Return 
was published in August last, when the 
Estimates were done with. It should be 
got out about the same time as the Esti- 
mates, and be published yearly. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL be- 
lieved the Return was moved for at a 
regular period, and gave the fees paid in 
each financial year. These could not 
appear on the Estimates, because they 
were chargeable to different Departments 
of the Government, and it was impossible 
to pick out all the items. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) supported the appeal of his 
hon. Friend, and asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could not, in the 
Estimates of future years, put down the 
amounts paid to the law officers in 
respect of past years. That would give 
the House of Commons exactly the kind 
of information which it wanted when dis- 
cussing Votes of this kind. But the pur- 
pose for which he chiefly rose was to 
draw attention to the fact that a very 
strong and reasonable appeal had been 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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on the other side, to whose remarks no 
suspicion of partisanship could possibly 
attach. Why should the law officers 
under one Government be treated in one 
way, and the law officers under a suc- 
ceeding Government in another? The 
question was one in which the taxpayers 
were concerned, and under these circum- 
stances they were justified in asking the 
Government whether they seriously in- 
tended to continue the system under 
which the taxpayers were laid open to an 
expenditure the extent of which they 
could not measure. In order to bring 
the matter to a test, he moved to reduce 
the Vote in Item A, for salaries, by 
£100. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was surprised 
that no attempt at reply had been 
made to a speech which raised several 
distinct points, and also to the speech of 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman on the 
other side. As far as he was concerned, 
he cast no reflection on the present law 
officers ; it was simply a question of 
principle. He failed to see why, seeing 
they were prepared to accept a fixed sum 
for the non-contentious work, they in- 
sisted on fees for contentious work. The 
argument, from the fluctuating character 
of the work, was equally applicable to 
every office under the Crown. One year 
the work was exceedingly heavy in one 
Department. Take the President of the 
Local Government Board. No doubt his 
work would be considerably heavier this 
year than it would be next year, and the 
same remark applied to the office of the 
President of the Council, who was charged 
with a Bill of a revolutionary character, 
which would entail considerable labour 
on him and his officers. Next year he 
might not have the same pressure. If 
the President of the Council was to be 
paid a fixed sum, whatever work he does, 
why should an exception be made in 
favour of the law officers? They had 
judges who had been engaged in private 
practice of an exceedingly lucrative cha- 
racter, worth £15,000 or £20,000 a year, 
if public rumour was to be credited, and 
yet they accepted positions in which 
they were paid only £5,000 a year. 
According to the Attorney General’s 
own admission, his fees under the new 
arrangement were increased to the 
extent of £2,000 or £3,000. He dis- 
missed entirely any idea of corrupt 
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motive ; but, upon general principle, it 
was not fair that, when one set of 
Ministers were in, the law officers should 
be paid at a certain rate, and when 
another Party came into power the law 
officers should be paid at a different and 
higher rate. 

Mr. WARNER said the Return was 
published in August, after the Estimates 
were done with, and the information was 
therefore stale. They were also told 
that counsel were employed, but he 
could not find mention of the fees. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: They 
are included in the business of the par- 
ticular Departments. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Cannot the 
Secretary to the Treasury give the 
figures ? 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said, 
there was nothing more recent than 
1894-5 as to the sums received when the 
law officers of the Crown were employed 
for the different Departments. This 
year there would probably be a con- 
siderable amount for the Local Govern 
ment Board. 

*Mr. HANBURY said, he had always 
maintained that there should be the 
fullest explanation in regard to the Esti- 
mates, but it was a difficult thing to 
estimate these fees. The present system 
had only been in operation since July : 
this year’s Estimate must, therefore, be 
a conjectural one. He agreed that all 
the data ought, as far as possible, to be 
brought up to date. But hon. Members 
did not quite realise the various steps 
necessary to be taken before the final 
Accounts were submitted to Parliament. 
The Estimates were laid on the Table 
in February for March, but the whole 
expenditure could not be known until 
after the close of the year. A great deal 
of work had to be gone through before the 
Accounts were finally submitted to the 
Audit Office, and they were not sub- 
mitted to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee until the March or April of the 
year following the close of the financial 
year to which the accounts of expendi- 
ture had reference. Until the accounts 
of expenditure had been gone through, 
they could not present the accounts. 
He would, however, do his best to see 
that the return asked for was furnished 
as early as possible. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE urged that 
the clerks of the Law Officers could have 
given a summary/of the fees in half-an- 
hour. 

*Mr. HANBURY: The account of 
these payments is not rendered until it is 
in a final shape. Until that has been 
done, it is impossible to present accurate 
figures. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
it might be possible, however, to get 
approximate figures. Unless there was 
an Estimate of that character it was im- 
possible to know whether the Treasury 
Minute was being carried out. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
explained to the Committee the reason 
for the change, and the policy which the 
Government intended to adopt. No 
suggestion has been made that the 
Minute has not been carried out, and 
there is not the slightest ground for 
saying that the Minute has been de- 
parted from. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, this question had been before the 
House for many years past. The result 
of the discussions in previous years was 
that it was thought advisable in future 


to pay the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General by fixed salary, in order 
that the whole of their services should be 
at the disposal of the Government, and 
in order that they should not compete in 
private practice. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
Every piece of private practice is cut off. 

Mr. CALDWELL admitted that it 
was not a question of competing in pri- 
vate practice, but it was thought desir- 
able to pay the Law Officers a sufficient 
salary, so that there should not be any 
question between the Government and 
them as to fees even in connection with 
Government business. When the Liberals 
came into power this principle was estab- 
lished ; but now the Government were 
beginning to introduce a new principle. 
He agreed that a statement could not be 
made as to what the extra fees of the 
Law Officers would be ; they had to be 
earned; but, unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee was in the dark as to the amount 
of fees they were now asking information 
upon. It might be £5,000 or £10,000. 
A reactionary Government was now in 
power, and proposed to go back upon the 
arrangement made by the Liberal Ad- 
ministration. 
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Against that hon. Mem-| 
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bers were quite right to protest. The 
Government, with their majority of 150, 
might think that they could effect any 
change they pleased, regardless of the 
traditions of Parliament. But they 
could not expect to make the change 
proposed now without being criticised. 
The policy which they were reversing was 
accepted by the late Government in 
consequence of representations from the 
Tory Benches as well as from _ the 
Liberal Benches. The plan of giving fees 
would be very invidious. How was the 
amount of these fees to be determined ! 
It would not be possible to arrive at an 
average based on the fees obtained by 
other counsel. Then, who was to deter- 
mine whether a case was contentious 
or non-contentious? He should think 
that if it was necessary to consult the 
Attorney General at all in a matter, that 
matter must be contentious. In his 
opinion the Law Officers of the Crown 
ought to be paid by salary, and 
they ought to have a permanent 
office with a permanent staff. Then a 
new Attorney General would at once be 
able to ascertain what his predecessor 
had done in any matter, and a certain 
amount of continuity in the country’s 
legal business would be insured. Hon. 
Members had acted quite rightly in 
registering their protest against the 
course taken by the Government. 


Question put, “ That item A (Salaries), 
be reduced by £100.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 100; 
Noes, 209.—(Division list, No. 126.) 


ELLIS GRIFFITH said, 
he wished to bring other matters 
to the attention of the Attorney 
General. The first was that the 
Public Prosecutor was _ represented 
at all the election petitions that had 
recently taken place, and, though thou- 
sands of pounds were spent in that 
department, in not one single case had 
the Public Prosecutor done anything to 
carry out the law. The second matter 
was one that had already been mentioned 
in the House. It was in connection 
with the sittings of the Welsh Land 
Commission. Complaint was made to 
the Public Prosecutor that certain wit- 
nesses had been intimidated, and that 
official had refused to take any steps in 
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the matter. He wished to ask upon 
what evidence the Public Prosecutor 
came to that conclusion? The Act of 
1892 for the protection of witnesses, as 
he understood it, permitted two defences 
to be made to a charge of this kind— 
first, that no intimidation took place, and 
secondly, that the evidence of the 
witnesses was not given bona fide. He 
wished to ask on which of these two 
grounds the Public Prosecutor refused to 
take steps in the matter? They had 
been informed that some steps had been 
taken to make inquiry, and he would 
like to know what steps had been taken. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE observed that 
neither of the Law Officers was present, 
although there had only been a discussion 
on one of the sub-heads of the Vote. 
As a protest, he begged to move to report 
progress. 

*THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sruarr- 
Worttey) said that he did not think he 
would be justified in putting that Motion. 
Thehon. Member was entitled to comment 
on the absence of the Law Officers, but it 
was in his discretion whether or not he 
put the Motion. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, hav- 


ing just entered the House, apologised 
for his temporary absence, and pro- 
ceeded to say that the attendance of 
counsel on behalf of the Public Prosecu- 
tor at the trial of election petitions was 
at present compulsory under certain 


statutes. He quite admitted that the 
expense incurred was out of all propor- 
tion to the benefit derived from it, con- 
sequently he had made arrangements for 
the introduction of a Bill which would 
dispense with the attendance of the repre- 
sentative of the Public Prosecutor, 
except in cases where it was really 
necessary. Recent experience had led 
him to believe that it was not neces- 
sary that there should be day by day a 


representative of the Public Prosecutor | 


present in these trials, but he could be 
called in from time to time if necessary. 
With regard to the protection of wit- 
nesses, the hon. Member would remem- 
ber that the matter was fully discussed 
not many nights ago, when his right hon. 
friend the Home Secretary explained 
why no steps had been taken in the 
way of prosecution. He himself had 
been into the whole of the evidence in 
these cases and he was quite satisfied 
that there was no primd facie case on 
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which a prosecution could be instituted, 
and he was obliged to advise the Public 
Prosecutor to that effect. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: Was that the 
evidence given before the Land Com- 
mission or additional evidence procured 
since ¢ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Both. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH : May I ask 
what was the nature of the additional 
evidence ? 


Supply. 





Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
| That is going a little beyond what ought 
|to be asked. Inquiries were made into 

the actual conversations at the inter- 
‘view at which the intimidation was 
alleged to have taken place. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.) said the point was whether a 
sufficient and adequate inquiry was 
made. No one doubted that the 
Attorney General came to a proper 
conclusion on the evidence that was 
before him, but it was necessary to go 
farther than that. The law, so far as he 
understood it, threw the onus of proving 
that a witness was intimidated and 
punished for giving evidence on the 
prosecution, and therefore, no doubt, 
some difficulty might arise, but that was 
all the more reason why a thorough and 
full inquiry should have been made 
as to the nature of the evidence. A 
very important issue was raised, and the 
question ought to have been sifted to the 
bottom. The Commissioners themselves, 
feeling the gravity of the question, 
informed the Home Secretary that these 
allegations had been made. They, at 
any rate, thought that a primd facie 
case had been made out, and they came 
to an unanimous conclusion to that 
effect ; and, in the face of that, he con- 
,tended that the Government ought to 
jhave done more than they did. The 
Committee had not yet been told the 
nature of the Inquiry that was made. 
They did not know who went down into 
the locality, or whether he received any 
professional assistance, or saw the wit- 
nesses personally. The Home Secretary 
said the other day that a gentleman 
from the Treasury went down, and the 
Committee knew nothing more than 
that. He submitted that they were 
entitled to know more. What was the 
action of the Government in another 
case a short time ago? A year or two 
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ago there were several cases in connec- 
tion with the tithe disturbances. In those 
cases the Government obtained the best 
professional assistance they could; no 
expense, no time, and no trouble were 
spared in order to get convictions. It 
was certainly of far greater importance 
that, when a man gives evidence before 
a Royal Commission, he should have the 
full protection of the law, than that a 
man should be prosecuted who happened 
to have committed some assault on a 
county court bailiff. Why was not the 
same trouble taken in regard to these 
cases? These men had been turned out 
of their homes on account of the evidence 
they gave, and yet the Government did 
not think it was worth while to make 
inquiry. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Cardi- 
gan) was proceeding to deal with the 
evidence in a particular case, when, 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttery): The hon. Gentleman can- 
not go into individual cases. He can 


only show that the Public Prosecutor 
was guilty of negligence or refused to 
consider the cases. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: On a point 


of Order, Sir, I wish to ask—— 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarrt- 
Worttey): I cannot allow the hon. 
Gentleman to argue with the Chair. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I was not 
arguing with the Chair. 
“Order !”] The case my hon. Friend 
was about to refer to was one of the 
cases reported by the Commissioners to 
the Public Prosecutor ; and it is because 
the Public Prosecutor did not interfere 
that we are complaining. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvart- 
Worttey): That comes within the very 
point I decided. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : The Speaker 
has ruled differently. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES, con- 
tinuing, said that the action of the 
Public Prosecutor was a disgrace to the 
law of the country. The Commissioners 
were sent down into the country, the 
tenant farmers were asked to come for- 
ward and give evidence, and it was 
sheer hypocrisy and humbug on the part 
of the Public Prosecutor to refuse to 
interfere. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the hon. Gentleman had made an 
attack on the Public Prosecutor which 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 
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was not in any way justified. There 
was no official in any department who 
discharged his duties more conscien- 
tiously. He wished to explain that, the 
Commissioners having reported this 
matter, it came before the Public Prose- 
cutor, who, being of opinion that there 
was no primd facie case, so reported to 
the Home Secretary. His right hon. 
Friend took the same view that every- 
one would take, namely, that the fullest 
protection should be afforded to wit- 
nesses, and, therefore, he directed a local 
Inquiry. A full Inquiry was held, as 
far as he could gather, and all the evi- 
dence that could be obtained was taken. 
That evidence, by the direction of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
was submitted to him, and he, not 
having the least idea that any question 
of the kind was going to be raised in 
Parliament, read most carefully the 
whole of the evidence, and upon it came 
to the conclusion that there was no 
prima facie case at all. He had every 
reason to believe that the usual course 
was taken by the Public Prosecutor in 
these cases, which was that, either on 
his own responsibility or on the direction 
of the Home Secretary, he made a full 
inquiry into the circumstances to see 
whether he would be justified in putting 
}anyone on his trial. What the Public 
| Prosecutor required was what every 


[Cries of| magistrate required—that he should be 


able to lay before the Court a primd 
facie case. 

Sir JOHN LLEWELLYN (Swansea 
Town) said that the Commissioners 
carefully listened to every case brought 
before them, and where they thought 
there was a primd facie case they laid 
it before the Public Prosecutor. Some 
other cases were discussed before the 
present Government came into Office, in 
the autumn of 1894 and 1895. It was 
very easy to make allegations, but it 
was not so easy always to prove them ; 
and he believed it was an elementary 
principle of English Law that a man 
should be considered innocent until he 
was proved to be guilty. It was for 
that reason that the Commissioners had 
declined to make public the names of 
the supposed offenders until a case 
could be brought into the Law Courts. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH said that the 
Commissioners had unanimously agreed 
that there was a primd fucie case against 
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the landlords in question, and he wanted | had to consider what their course should 
to know what inquiry had been made by be, and they arrived at the conclusion 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home that it was not expedient to re-open the 
Secretary for the purpose of obtaining Inquiry, but that they would lay the com- 
additional evidence, and what steps the munications before the Home Secretary 
Public Prosecutor had taken in the himself. The right hon. Gentleman 
matter. The House ought to know how had treated those communications with 
the Public Prosecutor had endeavoured the utmost courtesy, and expressed his 
to carry out his duty. Had the Public determination to do everything he 
Prosecutor been upon the spot to make possibly could to support the tenants if 
inquiries for himself ? their allegations were found to be 
*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea correct. The Commissioners, however, 
District) said that as a Member of the were entirely in the dark as to the nature 
Commission he had intended to take no of the Inquiry which the Home Secretary 
part in this Debate, and that he only had directed to be made into the 
rose because he did not think that the matter. The Commissioners thought it 
observations of the hon. Baronet, better, in the interests of public justice, 
opposite, his colleague on the Com- not to publish the names of either the 
mission, adequately represented the landlords or the tenants concerned. He 
action which the Commissioners had|was quite sure that the hon. Baronet 
taken in the matter. Two classes of| opposite would entirely concur in the 
cases had come before the Commissioners. remarks he had made. 

In the first place the Commissioners) Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
had been going to many towns in Wales THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
for the purpose of obtaining evidence, MaTrHEw Wuite Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
and a large number of tenant farmers) Blackpool) said that the hon. Member for 
had given evidence. More than one of Swansea District had stated the case very 
the witnesses afterwards came to them fairly. It was perfectly true that the 
and complained that they had received | hon. Gentleman and the Chairman of 
notice to quit their farms or sustained the Commission had come to the Home 
loss as they alleged in consequence of Office and had made a communication to 
the evidence which they had given! him with reference to three cases with 
before the Commission. The Commis- regard to which they had received evi- 
sioners unanimously decided to accept dence which in their opinion made out a 
the evidence of the tenants upon this | primd facie case against certain land- 
subject, whilst they were taking the lords. The matter was referred by him 
other local evidence. They pointed | to the Public Prosecutor, who, having all 
out that they had no power to try facts and evidence before him, as fully 
the cases, but that they could hear| stated by the Royal Commission, came 
the evidence. The Commissioners hav-|to the conclusion that there was not 
ing sent notice to the landlords who sufficient evidence to justify any person 
were complained of, accordingly heard | being put upon histrial. As it appeared 
the evidence and came to the conclusion | to him to be of the greatest importance 
to submit that evidence to the Public that the witnesses before the Commission 
Prosecutor, but at the same time offered | should receive the most complete pro- 
no opinion whatever as to the final effect | tection, he himself looked very closely 
of that evidence. The Public Prosecutor | into the evidence, and he had come to 
declined to prosecute, and upon the action | the conclusion that it was necessary to 
of that official he did not desire now to| make further inquiries into the founda- 
expresss any opinion. The second batch tion for the complaints that these ten- 
of cases arose in this way: after the ants had made against their landlords, 
Commission had concluded their sittings| and consequently he had referred the 
and had practically finished taking matter back to the Public Prosecutor 
evidence, they received letters from) with instructions that a local Inquiry 
certain of the witnesses stating that they should be held, for the purpose of ascer- 
had since giving evidence before the Com- taining whether there was legal evidence 
mission, received from their landlords forthcoming that would justify him in 
notice to quit without adequate reasons instituting a prosecution. <A_ local 
being given. The Commissioners then | inquiry was then ordered by the Public 


| 
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Prosecutor to be held upon the spot, 
with the view of ascertaining whether 
there was such evidence forthcoming that 
would justify him and the Secretary of 
State in directing that a trial should 
take place. When the results of the 
Inquiry were communicated to the Public 
Prosecutor, he was still of opinion that 
no case had been made out, and his 
opinion was confirmed by that of the 
Attorney General. In these circum- 
stances he could but think that the 
Public Prosecutor had done his duty. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
they had at all events succeeded in 
eliciting from the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Public Prosecutor had sent 
down to the locality to make an Inquiry 
into the matter of these charges. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that as he had already stated, the 
Public Prosecutor had sent down to 
make local inquiries. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that if 
the Public Prosecutor had sent down a 
man from his own office to make the 
inquiries, there was no doubt that the 
Inquiry would have been an impartial 
one, but if an agent upon the spot were 
employed to make the inquiries, he might 
have had some connection with the land- 
lords against whom the complaints were 
made. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that he really could not say whether the 
gentleman who made the inquiries was a 
local man or not, but certainly the 
Public Prosecutor wrote to the persons 
implicated and asked for their account 
of the matter. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that it 
was clear thati neither the Home Secre- 
tary nor the Attorney-General even now 
knew how the Inquiry was conducted. 
As far as hon. Members on that side 
were concerned, not a single case had 
been referred to which could not be seen 
in the printed evidence of the Royal 
Commission. He did not know the 
names of any other witnesses, and no 
confidences had been divulged to him. 
In these cases which were inquired into 
by the Commissioners—he believed in 
every case except one—the landlords 
themselves or their agents appeared to 
refute the charges made by the tenants, 
and notwithstanding that fact, the Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion that 
there was a primd facie case for the 
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prosecution. These men who, they 
alleged, had been intimidated were 
Welshmen, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the gentleman sent down by the 
Public Prosecutor was able to carry on 
an intelligent conversation with these 
people in their own language. [Laugh- 
ter.| That seemed to be a subject for 
merriment to hon, Gentlemen opposite, 
but suppose an analogous case had oc- 
curred in the Transvaal between the 
Boers and the Uitlanders, what would 
hon. Members opposite have said then ? 
These men could not carry on a conver- 
sation in the English language. He 
should like to know, also, how this in- 
quiry was conducted. Did the agent of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions go 
to the landlords or their agents? [Sir 
R. Wesster shook his head.| Then, 
although the Commissioners heard the 
evidence not merely of the tenants, but 
of the landlords, this gentleman went 
down and simply got the evidence of 
those who brought the charge, and yet 
came, curiously enough, to a conclusion 
contrary to that of the Commissioners— 
namely, that there was no case for pro- 
secution. The function of the Public 
Prosecutor was not that of a Judge, but 
was to decide whether there was a case 
for investigation before a Court. It 
was not his function to give a verdict. 
What was the evidence given before the 
Land Commission ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL asked 
if the hon. Member was justified in 
going into the facts of the evidence, 
which facts were not before him. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
WortLey) said the cases could not be 
narrated. The hon. Member must limit 
himself to an endeavour to show negli- 
gence on the part of the Public Prose- 
eutor, or a corrupt exercise of his 
functions. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
simply going to give a suppositious case. 
He would suppose the case of a witness 
who, shortly after giving evidence before 
the Commission, received notice to quit, 
and was told by the landlord’s agent that 
the reason for that notice was the evi- 
dence which he had given ; ought there 
not in such a case to have been a public 
prosecution. He should like to know 
whether the agent who went down there 
lived on the spot, or was an impartial 
person, absolutely unconnected with the 
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district and its associations. He begged 
to move a reduction of £1,000 in the 
Vote under Item H, in respect of the 
salary of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES was 
understood to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would now, or at some future 
time, state the name of the agent em- 
ployed by the Public Prosecutor to in- 
quire into the case of the tenants evicted 
in Cardiganshire. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS said, in 
his opinion there was nothing which 
would justify the action in regard to two 
of the persons mentioned. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
there was no third person. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said there were three cases put before 
him. With regard to two of them he 
thought there was no case for further in- 
quiry, but with reference to the third 
case, in which two persons were impli- 
cated, he thought, contrary to the opinion 


of the Public Prosecutor, that in order | 
to be quite safe, it was desirable to see 
whether there was a case for inquiry or 
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Act was to be a deal letter or not, whe- 
ther witnesses were in future to be able 
to rely upon the Act as a protection. 
This was a matter which went to the 
very root of the Royal Commissions that 
they held in various parts of the coun- 
try, and particularly with regard to a 
|delicate and difficult question like the 
‘land question. The farmer who might 
| have grievances to bring forward saw 
| his whole living trembling in the balance, 
and unless he felt that he had the force 
of the law behind him he would not 
venture to give evidence. He hoped the 
Home Secretary and Attorney General 
were fully impressed with the import- 
ance of the subject, and also with the 
importance of having an Inquiry con- 
ducted in the language which the people 
themselves understood. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought the 
Welsh Members were entitled to a 
| specific statement from the Attorney 
|General. Did the gentleman in ques- 
tion understand the language of the 
people? Was he a local agent, and, if 
so, was he interested or implicated in 








And how was the 


not. | the estates charged ? 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS thought inquiry conducted? They ought also to 
some more satisfactory explanation ought | have the name of the gentleman who 
to be given as to the character of this | conducted the Inquiry. 
local Inquiry, as to who was sent down,| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
and whether he had local knowledge of|said that he did not know whether 
the circumstances. \the man in question could speak 
Mr. J. CALDWELL said he should| Welsh or not. He did not know whe- 
like to know whether the result of the|ther he was a Jocal agent or not. But 
second Inquiry which was made was |after having perused the evidence tran- 
antagonistic to the evidence given before | scribed from shorthand, it appeared to 
the Commission, and whether it showed him that the questions were exhaustive 
that evidence to be untrue. land were put, as he thought, with a 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS pressed the desire to elicit the truth. If it was any 
right hon. Gentleman to state whether satisfaction to the hon. Gentleman, he 
the agent of the Director of Public! would find out whether he was a local 
Prosecutions understood the Welsh | agent and whether he could speak the 
language. On the general question he | Welsh language. [AN HON. MEMBER : 
only desired to say that hundreds of! ‘‘ And his name !’?] It would be con- 
Welsh farmers who would have been | trary to all precedent to give the name. 
glad to have given evidence before the The name could have no bearing on the 
Commission felt themselves unable to do | real elucidation of the investigation, and 
80 owing to the fears which they enter-|it could only be wanted for other pur- 
tained as to the results of giving evi-| poses. With regard to the evidence 
dence. He appreciated to the full the| given at the supplemental Inquiry, he 
assurance that the Attorney General | came distinctly to the conclusion that no 
and the Home Secretary had given with | magistrate would have regarded the 
regard to their desire that the Witnesses | statements made as being of a character 
Protection Act should not be a dead in respect of which the law could be 
letter, but the question was whether that | enforced. 
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Question put : ‘‘ That Item A be re- 
duced by £1,000, in respect of the salary 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions,’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 89 ; 
Noes, 178.—(Division List, No. 127.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) called attention to two items, 
one of £25 for an Admiralty agent at 
Malta, and one of £20 for a similar 
agent at Lisbon. Were these survivors 
of the old prize agents? If not, what 
were their duties? If prize agents 
they ought to be abolished. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Tam 
not able to tell my hon. Friend. I have 
a recollection of this matter being raised 
some years ago; but I shall make in- 
quiries, 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) observed an item of £100 in 
connection with the Judge Advocate 
General, with a foot-note that the item 
would be reconsidered when there was a 
vacancy. Who was the holder of the 
office just now. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL men- 
tioned a name which was not heard in 
the Gallery. As to the Counsel to the 
Judge Advocate General, he was under- 
stood to say that the office had long been 
held by an hon. Member of that House. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) was 
speaking on criminal prosecutions when 
he was ruled out of order. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
WortLeEy) put the Vote, and declared 
that the ‘‘ Ayes’’ had it. 

Dr. TANNER (standing in his place): 
The ‘‘ Noes’’ have it. 


THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
Worttey): The hon. Member must 


resume his seat. 


Original Question put and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question 


posed :— 


pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £23,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 


the 31st day of March 1897, for certain Miscel- | 


laneous Legal Expenses.” 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said he 
noticed an item of £180 for the salary 
of the Auditor of Sheriffs’ Accounts in 
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Wales. He would like to be informed 
of the duties of the officer ; why such an 
| officer was appointed for Wales ; and 
| whether it would not be possible, in the 
| interests of the ratepayers, to procure his 
retirement. 

*Mr. HANBURY said it was intended 
to discontinue the office when it was 
vacated by the present holder. If that 
officer were now retired, he would get 
abolition terms—against which the House 
had, in recent years, set its face—so 
that there would be no advantage in 
| such a course. 
| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that if 
_this officer discharged any useful public 
|function, there would be no objection, 
|so far as the Welsh Members were con- 
| cerned, to the payment of this salary of 
£180, especially if he were a Welshman. 
| But they would like to know something 
| of the duties of the office. 
| *Mr. HANBURY said that in the case 
of English Sheriffs the accounts were 
remitted direct to the Treasury for re- 
vision. But in the case of Wales there 
| was this special auditor who checked all 
the accounts of sheriffs’ officers before 
they were forwarded to the Treasury. 
Half the accounts submitted were for 
the expenses of lodging Judges on circuit. 
If hon. Members thought it was an ad- 
vantage to have a strict revision of 
charges, they could not in this matter 
complain of an injustice to Wales, be- 
cause Wales had the advantage, not 
shared by England, of having a special 
officer to revise accounts before they 
were remitted to the Treasury. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) thought the 
office was a survival of the old sinecure 
posts which were created, not because 
there were any duties to be discharged, 
but because there might be places for the 
friends of big magnates. He _ noticed 
that this auditor had, in addition to his 
salary of £180 for doing nothing, two 
pensions—one as an officer of Woods and 
Forests, and the other as a receiver of 
hereditary revenues. The sooner this 
office was abolished the better. 
| Mr. WARNER asked why the Vote 
| showed an increase on last year ? 

Mr. CALDWELL said that the cost 
of lodging Judges on circuit in Scotland 
| was paid locally, whereas in England it 
| was defrayed out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. He thought that now, when 
there was a question of the proportion 
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in which Imperial grants should be allo- | mittee is not now déaling with the Royal 


cated to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, it should be made clear in the in- 
terest of Scotland that the allowance 
which England received from the Im- 
perial Estimates in respect to the ex- 
penses of lodging Judges on circuit was 
not extended to Scotland. He would 
protest against all such injustices to 
Scotland whenever they cropped up. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved: 
‘‘That Item C, for the County of Lon- 
don Sessions Salaries be omitted from 


the proposed Vote,’’ on the ground that | 
the London County Council, like all) 
other County Councils, should provide | 
He | 
would also like to know what was meant | 
by assistant Judges, who were paid five) 
He thought those ap- | 
be absolutely im-| 


their own Quarter Sessions officers. 


guineas a day. 
pointments should 
partial, and he would like to know by 
whom they were made. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not think it 
necessary to go to a Division. The pre- 


Parks. 
| Mr. CALDWELL said the real ques- 
| tion was that whilst the assistant Judge 


received a salary for doing the work, 


they had to pay the deputy assistant 


judges to do the work for him. It might 


| be that they could not make a change as 
' far as the assistant Judge was concerned, 
|but what obligation was Parliament 
| under to provide deputy assistant Judges ? 
Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 

| E.) said it was perfectly true that the 
temporary appointment was in the hands 
of the learned Judge who presided at the 
court, but the hon. Member for Carnar- 
von was mistaken in supposing that a 
barrister who practised in that court 
was ever asked to sit. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a second court 
constantly sitting at the sessions, be- 
cause there was more than sufficient work 
to keep the Judge employed. It would 
‘be a great expense to the country and 
| also to the Treasury if the second court 
did not sit. 

| Dr. CLARK thought that as what 





sent state of things was the result of an | was now paid by Parliament would 
arrangement made under Statute, and shortly be paid by London his hon. 
would be reconsidered as soon as the! Friend would be well advised if he with- 
present Judge ceased to hold office. By| drew his Amendment. 

the 22nd and 23rd Vict., a barrister! Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that. as 
of recognised standing was appointed|he had received the assurance of the 
at £5 5s. a day to act temporarily in the! Attorney General that this was purely a 
absence of the assistant Judge. Until a| temporary arrangement, he would not 
new arrangement was made, the present | put the Committee to the trouble of 


payment must be made. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked how) 


the assistant Judges were appointed. 
Were they appointed when there was a 
pressure of business, in the court, and 
who were they appointed by? If he 
went to a Division, he would simply go 
as a protest against the system of subsi- 
dising London in respect to police, 
courts, of quarter sessions, public parks, 
and the like. 


going through the Lobby. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JOHN BRIGG (York, W.R., 
Keighley) asked for an explanation of 
the item of £200 put down as compensa- 
tion to certain Clerks of the Peace of 
quarter sessions boroughs for loss of fees. 

Mr. HANBURY said that under the 
Act of 1888, the charges for Clerks of 
the Peace were transferred from the 








Mr. R. G. WEBSTER believed that | Votes to the rates, except in the cases 
the assistant Judge was appointed by the | of certain boroughs which were not 
Judge, and was generally a barrister of| made county boroughs. There were 
long standing, who did not practise in| only two cases left in England and one 
the court at all. The hon. Gentleman|in Ireland, and, of course, they were 
was wrong in stating that the London| expiring cases. The payment would 
parks were paid for entirely by the | lapse on the death or retirement of the 
country. They were paid for, to a small | present holders, or in case the boroughs 
extent, by the country. The Royal| were at any time made county boroughs. 
parks | *Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH called at- 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr-| tention to the case of Dr. Herz, who, he 
Worttey): Order, order! The Com-| said, was still lying dangerously ill at 
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Bournemouth. A fugitive from French | years ago! The intention of the Act was 
justice, Dr. Herz had been for astra er enable an examination to be held in 
years on the brink of death, closely | absence of the accused. 
attended by representatives of British} Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
justice. Medical certificates showed con- | There was a proposal to put that power in 
clusively that the man was not likely ‘the Bill, but Parliament declined to do it. 
to recover, and, under such cireum- Dr. CLARK asked whether any 
stances, would the Attorney General/further expense would be incurred. 
inform the Committee what expense| Everything had been done to comply 
had been incurred in the case?|with the wishes of the French Govern- 
To call Dr. Herz a fugitive was ridiculous ;| ment ; if anything, we had gone too far, 
he was confined to bed, and likely to be | and persecuted the man. To a certain 
as long as he lived. Under these circum-| extent we were bound to do it ; but were 
stances the Committee was entitled to | we going to incur further expense ? 
an explanation and to a justification of} Were we going to keep a detective 
the expenditure. | watching Dr. Herz constantly, or were 
Str MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | we going to be guided by the evidence of 
said, the papers had recently contained | medical experts, who told us that Dr. 
a report of the examination that had| Herz was suffering from heart disease, 
taken place in the case of the unfortunate | and that it was utterly impossible for 
Dr. Herz. That examination had been | him to be moved ? 
held owing to a fresh demand on the} Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
part of the French Government, a | said, he earnestly hoped no more expense 
previous one having been withdrawn.| would be incurred. He was conscious 
The expenses that had been in-|there had been a great deal too much 
curred in the case had been £865 in| already, although it had been called for, 
1894-95 and £166 in 1895-96. These} partly under our treaty obligations and 
expenses were incurred under treaty) partly by merciful consideration for Dr. 
obligations with the French Government, | Herz himself. In pursuance of the 
and the critical state of the health of! recent Act Dr. Herz had been examined 
Dr. Herz had rendered it necessary to|in his own house by the Chief Magis- 
obtain competent medical advice. The/trate at Bow Street. The Home Office 
French Government had demanded the|had previously had the opinions of two 
recent examination. eminent medical men. Having taken a 
Dr. TANNER said the case had been | certain amount of evidence, the magistrate 
dragging out too long, and, contrasting | adjourned the case, and, when it was 
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it with that of Dr. Jameson, he asked 
why there should be one law for a rich 
man and another for a poor man. Some 
French friends of his had recently told 
him that what we were doing in this 
case would be likely to provoke retalia- 
tion. Why should not the case be dealt 
with definitely once for all ? 

Dr CLARK wished for further in- 
formation. The House had passed a 
special Bill giving a magistrate power to 
hear a case like this. Were they to 
understand that the recent examination 
in the sick chamber at Bournemouth was 
the result of the passing of that Act two 

Mr. Ellis Griffith. 


resumed, he trusted a decision would 
be arrived at. If the magistrate should 


be of opinion that there was a prima 
Jacie case, Dr. Herz would remain in 
confinement, but he hoped that no ex- 


pense would need to be incurred in 
looking after him. For a long period he 
had been left to the charge of his own 
medical man, and, as he was suffering 
from disease of the heart, he was not 
likely to be moved. Whatever the result 
might be, he trusted that no further 
expense would have to be incurred. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not given 
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a satisfactory explanation of the fact 
that he and his predecessors had allowed 
the case to go on for three years, during 
which this man had been a sufferer. 

Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
He has been _too ill to be removed. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Why should 
not the prosecution have been with- 
drawn ? 

Stir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
It is for the French Government to| 
withdraw it. We simply fulfil our toomty' 
obligations with France. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I do not) 
believe that any treaty compels us to 





heart disease and is on the brink of 
door. 


There is no policeman at the door ; 
solely in charge of his own doctor. 


{1 May 1896} 


| proceedings of the Commission. 
|from 12 months to two or three years to 
persecute a man who is suffering from | 
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tion of carrying out the understanding 
come to, if not a promise made, during 
the late Parliament, that a third Com- 
missioner should be appointed who would 
represent more adequately than the 
present Commissioners did the trading 
and commercial interests of the country. 
Chambers of commerce and commercial 
men complained that the interests of 
trade and commerce were not better 
| represented on the Commission. The 
|hon. Member also asked whether some- 
| thing could not be done to expedite the 
It took 
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get a case tried and decided by the 


| Commission. 
death by placing a policeman at his| 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said the 


points raised by his hon. Friend were 
Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: | 
he is | 

/companies before Parliament the answer 


extremely important. Whenever hon. 
Members brought overcharges by railway 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the in-| always was that traders could appeal to 
formation given him was that there was | the Railway and Cane] Commissioners. 


a policeman in constant attendance ; but | 


'To tell the ordinary trader this was a 


he would accept the assurance of the | mockery, because the expense of appeal- 


right hon. 
the case. 
Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Certainly. For some time, and until 
my predecessor satisfied himself that. 
there was no kind of collusion and no} 


intention to evade justice, we were bound | 


to maintain a watch ; but for a very con- 
siderable period there has been no officer 
there. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH asked how) 
so large a sum had been spent. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | 
was afraid he could not divide the ex: 


Gentleman that it was not | 
| 104 cases that had been brought before 
|the Commission during the year only 
|nine had been decided. 


ing was enormous. He found that of 


On page after 
page of the Report of the Commission he 
found against cases the remark “ case 
pending.” He hoped the Attorney- 


|General would give the Committee an 
explanation of the extremely small num- 
| ber of cases that had been decided. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he never before heard it suggested that a 
third Commissioner should be appointed. 
It had been suggested that one of the 





penditure ; but it had been necessary to two Commissioners might more directly 
employ medical experts, and they did | represent commercial interests, but even 
not go down to Bournemouth for| upon that opinion was not unanimous. 
nothing. | He had had 20 years’ experience of the 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he was | Court, and he did not think it could be 
satisfied with the explanation as to the | better constituted than it was now. 
non-attendance of a police officer. Many of the cases entered and to which 

Mr. DALZIEL said he wished to, the remark “case pending ” was attached 
raise two points in connection with the in the report were not intended to be 
Railway and Canal Commission and ask | tried separately, but together with others, 
whether the Government had any inten- and the trial of the case was often delayed 

Y 2 


- 
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by the necessity for settling preliminary 
matters. As soon, however, as cases 
were ripe for trial they were brought to 
trial. He believed the work of the 
Commission, both of a judicial kind and 
that done outside in negotiations on 
agreements and dealing with business of 
a non-contentious character, was well per- 
formed, and that there had not been much 
delay except where cases had to stand 
over until there had been a discussion of 
leading principles. 

After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson (York, N.R., Thirsk), took the 
Chair. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the ex- 
planation which had been given by the 
Attorney-General did not meet the 
point under discussion. Many of the 
cases brought before the Railway Com- 
mission involved principles of a very 
different character. He had _ gone 
through the list, though only cursorily, 
and he had been unable to find any case 
involving principles that affected a dozen, 
or at the most, a score of other cases. 


But out of 140 cases in the list only nine 


were heard and disposed of. The dis- 
advantage experienced was caused by 
the fact that the number of the sittings 
of the Commission was not sufficient or 
continuous. It had been said that a 
Judge of the High Court lent assistance 
to the Commissioners, but he should like 
to know how many times that Judge had 
sat on the Commission during the past 
year. His information was that the 
Judge had sat only a small number of 
times, and that it was impossible, under 
existing conditions, to dispose of all the 
cases inareasonable time. The question 
was of very great importance to the 
trade of the country. [ Hear, hear !”] 
Taking the matter on the Report for 
the last year, if the traders had followed 
the advice of the Government, they 
would have had to meet a very powerful 
railway combination, and would have 
had to wait two or three years before 
their cases were heard at all. He would 
suggest as a remedy for the congestion 
The Attorney General. 
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of business before the Commission that 
Section 31 of the Act of 1888 should be 
put into operation. The expenses and 
costs involved by taking cases to London 
prohibited traders in the country from 
having their cases heard. The inquiries 
ought to be conducted on the spot. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that on application being made the Com- 
mission sat out of London and frequently 
did so. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that 
might be so, but his grievance was that 
the Commissioners did not go down into 
the country like Judges of Assize to 
investigate cases on the spot. In order 
to arrive at the real facts of a case, and 
the surrounding circumstances, it would 
be far better than the present course of 
procedure if the Commission went down 
to the localities and, without the aid of 
counsel and lawyers investigated the 
facts and allowed the traders to present 
their cases in their own way. He re- 
peated that as long as it was made 
necessary that cases should be brought 
before the Commission in London, the 
means of obtaining justice were really 
prohibitive to the trader, for the costs 
and expenses were tenfold more heavy 
than if the cases were heard in the 
country. [{“ Hear, hear!”] His sugges- 
tion, in order to meet this difficulty of 
expense and congestion of the work, 
was that two or three courts should be 
appointed, and that on the application 
of a certain number of traders the 
Commissioners should travel over the 
country like Judges of Assize at the 
present time. It might be urged that 
the appointment of one or more addi- 
tional Commissioners would involve con- 
siderable expense, but as the matter was 
one which affected the trading interests 
of the whole country, and as by the 
adoption of such a course the trader 
would more readily obtain justice, he 
felt confident that no hon. Member 
would object to the necessary expendi- 
ture. Why the whole expense of the 
Commission might amount to one-third of 
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the cost of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
Tt was not too much to ask the country 
to vote three or four times the present 
sum if it were necessary. The Commis- 
sion was blocked by contests between 
different railway companies as to who 
was to pocket the rate ; and justice to 
the trader, who claimed a reduced rate, 
ought not to be delayed by such con- 
tests. The proper means should be 
taken to divide the work more, and the 
only way to do it was to appoint 
additional Commissioners. Delay in law 
always meant expense for the client ; | 
and litigation before the Railway Com- | 
mission was really worse than before the | 
Court of Chancery. The traders ought 
to be given an inexpensive means of | 
obtaining speedy justice. The mainte- | 
nance of an excessive rate for even a year 
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might have the effect of crippling an | 


industry, and once an industry was) 
driven away, it was very difficult to 
restore it. He begged to move, ‘“ That 
Item F, for the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, be reduced by £100.” 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton-on-Tees) | 
asked for information as to Section 31 
of the Act of 1888, which related to 
complaints to the Board of Trade by 
individual traders. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the section referred to was the 
conciliation section, and the proceedings 
under it would not appear in the Report 
of the Railway Commissioners, but in 
the annual Report of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. 


HERBERT LEWIS thought 
that the Attorney General ought to 
give some reply to the important ques- 


tion raised by his hon. Friend. He 
wished to know whether the Commis- 
sioners gave their whole time to the work 
of the Commission. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the standing Commissioners did give 
the whole of their time to the work. 
They had a great deal of work which did 
not come into Court at all; and some- 
times they could sit alone in Court. 
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When they sat in full Court Mr. Justice 
Collins sat with them. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that 
if a single trader wished to bring his 
case before the Commission, the dis- 
tance, expense and delay were prac- 
tically prohibitive. Why could not 
a number of sub-commissioners be ap- 
pointed, as was done in the case of the 
Irish Land Acts? The consequence of 
employing Commissioners at £3,000 a 
year to deal with every little case was 
that only cases of the greatest magnitude, 
in which rich corporations were involved, 
could be brought before the Railway 
Commissioners. When a trader had a 
quarrel with a railway company, the 
company made him settle his accounts 
from day to day ; so that while the case 
was being settled—and that might take 
a year or more—the trader was paying 
the higher rate. He, therefore, urged that 
sub-commissioners under the Railway 
Commission should be appointed. Only 


| 109 cases had been disposed of last year, 


and according to the hon. Gentleman’s 
own admission a large number of these 
cases were duplicate cases, only 34 being 
separate cases, It is quite obvious that 
the Commission did not give that relief 
which it ought to give. They did not 
want the Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
to remain a dead letter. Moreover, they 
wanted the Commission to be something 
more than means to enable two 
wealthy and powerful corporations to 
fight each other over the carcases of 
districts of which they wanted to get the 
monopoly. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the appointment of Sub-Commissioners 
would require legislation. 


Mr. LLOYD -GEORGE dissented 
from that view, and said the Railway 
Commissioners were perfectly competent 
to appoint additional Commissioners, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
assure the hon. Gentleman he is wrong, 
There are to be only two Commissioners 
under the Act. 


a 
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Question put, “ That item F, for the 
Railway and Canal Commission, be 
reduced by £100.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 31; 
Noes, 99.—(Division List, No. 128.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES called atten- 
tion to a subject which he had laboured 
at and denounced year after year — 
the Wreck Commission. He was sorry 
not to see the First Lord of the Treasury 
[laughter] (caused by the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman was seated just 
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the two officials to whom he had referred 
had gone to better places. He trusted 
that it was with worse salaries. 

Dr. CLARK observed that the Act 
creating the Wreck Commission was 
passed by a Conservative Government in 
1876, and that the Court had done some 
remarkably good work. Sailors in the 
North were very dissatisfied that another 
Wreck Commissioner had not been 
appointed. They complained that these 
inquiries were no longer held before a 
competent official of large experience, and 





under the hon. Member). Well, the| that they were sometimes held before 
right hon. Gentleman had told them | local justices of the peace, who would be 
that discussion of the Estimates never | interested parties as shipowners or share- 
produced any good results. \holders in trading companies. These 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-/| cases were sometimes heard before 
SURY: In the matter of economy. 'stipendiary magistrates, with whose 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yet [hope decisions the sailors and firemen were 
to see the day when my repeated denun- | generally satisfied. But with the inter- 
ciations, loyally supported by the Secre- | vention of ordinary justices of the peace 
tary of the Treasury—{/aughter|—will|in these cases there was great dissatis- 


have produced good fruit, and the cost | 
of these wreck inquiries will be reduced 
by the cost of the Wreck Commissioners. 
*Mr. HANBURY thought his hon. 
Friend would be glad to hear that his 
gallant efforts in connection with past 
years had been successful, and that the 
Wreck Commissioners’ office ceased to! 


faction among the sailors. A large 
number of assessors were unfortunately 
masters of merchant ships and super- 
intendents of ship companies. The 
sailors ought to be represented on these 
courts of inquiry. He regretted 
much that the Wreck Commissioner’s 
Court had been abolished, and hoped 


very 


exist some time ago. The last two that it would be reconstituted, and that 
ofticials of the Wreck Commissioners’ Court | a Commissioner would be appointed who 
had been disposed of during the past| would devote himself entirely to this 


year. The Wreck Commissioner had dis-; work. The stipendiary magistrates were 


appeared and his officials had gone with | paid £500 a year for doing the work ; 
him, or perhaps he should say that they | the fees to magistrates’ clerks amounted 
had gone to better places. [Zaughter.]| to £600 a year; £3,400 was paid to the 
One of these two officials had gone to | assessors, and £750 went for travelling 


the Treasury, and the other to the expenses. So a large sum was still being 
Probate Court. His hon. Friend spent in connection with this work, and 
deserved the thanks of the country for | though the shipowners would be satisfied 
having saved it about £1,000 a year. | with the present system, the sailors and 
The credit which was due to his hon. | firemen whose lives were jeopardised by 
Friend he thought he might be allowed | unseaworthy or undermanned vessels 
to share to some extent [laughter], for he| were not. It was a mistake to have 
had supported the hon. Member in his; got rid of an impartial tribunal in 
efforts to effect an economy in connection | which the sailors had confidence, and he 
with this matter ‘could not congratulate the right hon. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that his Member opposite on the change which 
hon. Friend had told the Committee that | had heen effected. 


‘ 
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Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R.,| mended that the salary should be re- 
Holderness) supposed that the hon.| duced to £900, but, notwithstanding 
Member for King’s Lynn was only that fact, it had been increased from 
striving to master the technicalities of | £1,500 to £1,800. This gentleman, more- 
debate when he made his attacks upon | over, was one of the pluralists, and held 
the Wreck .Commission in previous | other appointments, to which salaries of 
Sessions. He was dismayed at the|/ £500 and £300 respectively were 
lamentable result of his hon. Friend’s| attached. There were some 40 or 50 
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efforts. After all, the Wreck Commis- | 
sioner’s work was extremely important, | 
and it was work that ought only to be | 
performed by someone thoroughly | 
versed in the business of these inquiries. | 
The matters dealt with were largely | 
professional and technical matters, and 
it was therefore to be regretted that the 
Wreck Commissioner was to be replaced 
by ordinary magistrates. 
whether they wovld command the same, 
confidence as the Wreck Commissioner 
had always enjoyed. 

Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that 
there was an item of £25,403 on the 
Vote for revising barristers in England, | 
and complained that there was no cor- | 


responding grant for Scotland, where the | 


money was provided locally. It was the 
made it imperative that they should 
press on the inquiry into the financial 
relations of the Three Kingdoms. 

was aware that haif of this sum 


but there remained £12,000 which was 
paid out of the Imperial Exchequer. 


He doubted | 


| expedition. 
existence of inequalities of this kind that | 


other gentlemen in exactly the same 
position. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said that he thought that a good dea] 
of the money asked for by this Vote was 
neither well nor wisely spent. They 
found that at the present time various 
important Courts in London were not 
sitting because there were no Judges to 
preside over them. Why should they 
keep up the machinery of those Courts 
and pay all the salaries of the officials 


|attached to them if the Courts did not 


sit. He belonged to a party which had 
always described itself as the party of 
law and order. If they were the party 
of law and order, they should take care 
their legal procedure was carried on with 
At the present moment, for 
reasons which he could not allude to, 


there were not suflicie:it Judges to do the 
_work of the country, and causes were 
He | 

of | 
£25,000 was paid out of the local rates, | 


eight and nine months in arrears, while 
the officials had no work to do, because 
the Courts were not sitting. What 
would be thought of that House were 


‘they to pay the salaries of all their 


officials without their having a Speaker 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £204,534, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on | 
the 3lst day of March, 1897, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund.” 


Dr. CLARK said, that in his view 
several of the items in this Vote ought 
to be reduced. There was the item of 
£1,800 for the salary of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary. The Committee which 
sat to consider the subject had recom- | 


or a Chairman of Committees to preside 


over its proceedings. The chief commer- 


‘cial causes of the country were tried in 


London, and the Attorney General him- 
self had admitted that the legal business 
in London was very much in arrear. It 
was rather hard upon the numerous 
London Members who were supporters of 
the present Administration that they 
should have to ask that the judicial 
business of the Metropolis should be 
carried out in a proper manner. He 
would not refer to other items of the 


Vote, because they would come on for 


consideration at a later time. 
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Mr. DALZIEL said, that he begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £300, which the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary received as a Clerk in 
Chancery. It was not so very long ago 
since the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury occupied the 
greater part of an evening in pointing 
out the iniquity of the large salaries 
that many of these officials enjoyed. If 
the hon. Gentleman doubted the accuracy 
of his statement he could easily refer to 
the Debates, because he held them in his 
hand and could show them to the hon. 
Gentleman. He maintained that those 
hon. Gentlemen were quite right in the 
course which they formerly took in 
relation to the matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury had 
pointed out with great force that it was 
against sound principle to give one man 
two posts, because he could not be in 
two places at once, and, therefore, he 
must neglect one or other of his duties, 
and that it was his intention in every 
instance in which the salary of a 
pluralist was concerned, to bring the 
matter forward and to take a Division 
upon it. It was, therefore, only right 


that the right hon. Member should ex- 
plain to the House how he reconciled his 
present conduct in asking the Committee 
to agree to this Vote with his former 


professions. He wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman now that he was in office to 
carry out his views with regard to 
pluralists. In order to give the hon. 
Member an opportunity of answering 
the questions that he had put to him, he 
begged to move to reduce the Vote by 
£300. 

Dr. CLARK said, that the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary had been 
raised from time to time since 1887 from 
£900 to £1,800. He did not see what 
justification there could be for this 
doubling of the salary. There was no 
doubt that this official was greatly over- 
paid. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
still maintained the objection which he 
had always held to pluralists in the 
Civil Service, and he earnestly wished 
he could obtain an opportunity of deal- 
ing with the question, not piecemeal 
but altogether. Neither under the last 
nor under the present Government, 
however, had he had an opportunity of 
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doing so. The hon. Member opposite 
had tried to deprive him of some of his 
laurels in regard to this matter, but he 
was the sole patentee. 

Dr. CLARK: It was done by the 
late Mr. Jennings before. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, Sir, 
nothing of the kind. He had moved 
for a return on the subject and obtained 
it, and before that no such return had 
ever been obtained. His return had 
comprised every source of income from 
the public funds. He had had com- 
passion on the late Government and had 
not pressed the question to a Division 
two or three times, and he did not 
think it would be right to press it now, 
but if he could get an opportunity of 
dealing with the whole subject he was 
quite prepared to back up his opinions by 
going into the Division Lobby against 
his own friends. This official was one 
of numerous followers of the Lord Chan- 
cellor who were very highly paid. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he did not wish to depreciate the ser- 
vices of this official to the Lord Chancellor 
or to the country, but he did wish to say 
that his services were neither so skilled 
nor were his hours so long as those of the 
stipendiary magistrates of London, the 
clerk to the London School Board, or 
the clerk to the London County Council, 
and yet this official would receive the 
usual Civil Service retiring pension 
which was not given to either of the 
two clerks he had named, and was not 
given in the same proportions to the 
magistrates. Either the magistrate was 
underpaid, which he did not believe, or 
this gentleman was considerably over- 
paid. He was convinced that he was 
overpaid, because the House of Commons 
in the past had not thought it worth 
while to criticise the excessive salaries of 
these deadheads, who, somehow or other, 
fixed themselves on the legal offices like 
barnacles to the bottom of a ship. He 
sincerely trusted that when this office 
became vacant the salary would be con- 
siderably reduced. 

Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that 
those officials who were appointed under 
this Vote had not passed any examina- 
tion as Civil Servants. The appoint- 
ment in this, and indeed in all these 
cases, was simply by nomination without 
a competitive examination. These posts 
were regarded as a means of bestowing 
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good berths on private secretaries and 
others. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, the 
question which had been raised was one 
of principle, and he hoped that they 
would hear what the views of the Gov- 
ernment were with reference to pluralism | 
in the Civil Service. This case seemed 
to be rather an aggravated one, because 
the Lord Chancellor had a private secre- 
tary in addition to this official. The 
House of Commons was rapidly making 
up its mind to deal with this question 
of pluralism in the Civil Service. Let 
one man occupy one office, and receive 
one salary in respect of that office. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the complaint made was not much en- 
couragement to those who had tried to 
effect economies in the public interests. 
This was not the case of a pluralist at 
all. There was an office which was paid 
£1,000 a year, and in 1885 the Govern- 
ment saw their way to a substantial 
economy by getting the work done for 
£300 a year. To do this they raised the 
salary of an officer who had been receiv- 
ing £1,500 to £1,800. That was the 
principal secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who now performed the duties of 
the abolished office. The hon. Member 
for Battersea had run wild on this occa- 
sion. He said the work would be better 
done by persons paid at a lower rate. 

Mr. BURNS said, that he did not 
intend to depreciate the technical quali- 
fications of this gentleman, but he 
objected to the salary paid for the work 
to be done. He was merely giving the 
future Lord Chancellor a hint that he 
would be expected to make a clean sweep 
of these undesirable offices. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he thought the hon. Member could 
not know what duties this officer had to 
perform. The hon. Member for Lanark, 
who had a suddenly-awakened zeal for 
discussing all English questions of which 
he had no knowledge—{“ Hear, hear !” 
and laughter|—had said that this gen- 
tleman could not pass a simple Civil 
Service examination, and had no qualifi- 
cations. Well, no one could occupy the 
position who was not a barrister of ten 
years’ standing, and, in view of what was 
now necessary before a man could be 
called, and of the expenses of being ten | 


Supply. 
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years at the Bar, no reasonable man 
would contend that that was no qualifi- 
cation. The principal secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor was practically the 
drafter and settler of all the rules of the 
Supreme Court. He was the confidential 
negotiator between all the Judges and 
the Lord Chancellor ; he had to do with 
all the lunacy business of the Lord 
Chancellor ; he had to act as secretary to 
the Rule Committee and to the Council 
of Judges, and to draft and revise all the 
orders of the Supreme Court and the 
County Courts; and he had to examine 
all the Parliamentary Bills of a legal cha- 
racter, and to conduct many confidential 
communications between the head of the 
legal profession and its members. No 
doubt there were many Members of the 
House who felt equal to discharging all 
those efficiently for a much smaller 
salary—|“ Hear, hear!” and laughter |— 
but it was mistaken advocacy to run a 
tilt at such an office, and suggest that 
the salary was too large, knowing the 
kind of ability and discretion required 
for the performance of the duties, and 
knowing what income would be com- 
manded by a gentleman fit to discharge 
those duties. As the hon. Member for 
Caithness had said, this question was 
first raised by the late Mr. Jennings, to 
whom many of the minor economies were 
due. But he spoke advisedly when he 
said that, in his opinion, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s staff had been reduced almost to 
a minimum, and could not be further 
reduced with proper regard to efficiency, 
He did not believe that, in the interest 
of efficiency, the staff could be further 
reduced. Whether, therefore, the Com- 
mittee looked to the duties or the 
qualifications of this gentleman, he sub- 
mitted that the salary paid to him was 
not too high for what he had to do. 

Mr. DALZIEL was disappointed that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to 
defend this Vote, because then the Com- 
mittee would have received a definition 
from the right hon. Gentleman of what 
a pluralist was. Would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman say why this officer 
received £300 a year as Clerk to the 
Crown in Chancery in addition to £1,500 
a year as Secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? 


Supply. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER wished to 
know whether the Secretary to the | 


Lord Chancellor had continuous occupa- | 


tion ¢ 

Mr. CALDWELL recalled the fact 
that Mr. Jennings in 1888, brought | 
this question of the Lord Chancellor’s 
secretary before the House. This was 
four years after a re-arrangement of the 
office, and on this occasion Lord Ran- | 
dolph Churchill expressed the opinion 
that the salary was far too high. 


Dr. CLARK maintained that those 
who had made an attack on these 
salaries were not irresponsible Members 
of the House. Two of them were ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. One of 
them, the Leader of one of the great 
Parties, stated that the Government 
could not with decency ask the Com- 
mittee to assent to the principle of 
paying the Secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor £1,500 a year. The Committee 
had reported that £900 a year would 
be ample for the office, and Mr. Childers 
and the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had used similar language. The 
Committee of 1874 made a recommenda- 
tion, and when a change occurred and a 
new Secretary was appointed he was 
paid £900 a year. Next year his salary 
was raised £1,000, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government abolished an office and in- 
creased the secretary's salary to £1,200 
In 1885, it was raised from £1,200 to 
£1,500. Since then the condition of 
things had grown worse, because another 
office had been added worth £300, 

‘making a total of £1,800. He 

was sorry to say that the Liberal | 
Government were more to blame in the | 
matter than the Conservative Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER asked, why if the; 
duties of this office were at one time | 
discharged for £900 a year, was it 
thought necessary to increase the salary 
to £1, 800 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said | 
he had already explained the reason for 
the increases and by whom they had | 
been made. 


Question put, 


“That Item A (Salaries), should be reduced | 
by £300, in respect of the Salary of the Per- | 
manent Secretary of the Lord Chancellor.” 
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| [Mr. Srvart-Wort ey took the Chair. } 


| 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 42 
| Noes, 138.—(Division List, No. 129). 
| 


Dr. CLARK said there appeared to 
be an increase in the salary of the 
Sergeant to the Lord Chancellor, but 
surely there was a misprint. In addition 
to his salary of £1,500 the Sergeant-at- 
| Arms to the House of Lords received, 
junder this Vote, £300 as Sergeant- at. 
Arms to the Lord Chancellor. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the House of Com- 
mons, who in comparison with the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms in the other House, was 
a hard worked official, only received 
£1,200 and never received any increase. 
Surely the increase shown was a printer’s 
error ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he could not answer the Question, but 
he would make inquiries in the matter. 

Mr. BRIGG desired to refer to the 
charge in respect to provision for 
lunatics. He had no want of sympathy 
for the unfortunate people afflicted with 
lunacy, but he had had some experience 
of asylums before they passed into the 
County Council, and he- could bear 
testimony to the efficient way in which 
those institutions were managed by 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions. Since 


_| the advent of County Councils they had 


| been called upon to pay for the erection 
of magnificent buildings, for green- 
houses, for pianos and—— 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvart- 
Wort ey) said the hon. Gentleman was 
| now alluding to local expenditure. 

Mr. BRIGG said he desired to 
‘draw attention to the action of the 
| Lunacy Commissioners whose salaries 
| they were now discussing. Those Com- 
| missioners were very largely responsible 
for the great expenditure. 

THe CHATRMAN (Mr. Srvarrt- 
| Wortiey) said the Lunacy Commis- 
|sioners’ salaries were provided for in 
another Vote. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER drew atten- 
tion to the charge of £17,445 for cir- 
(cuit allowances "and expenses. Her 
| Majesty's Judges were frequently called 
away from London and it had been 
necessary to appoint one or two Com- 
‘missioners. It appeared to him that if 
the Judges were required to try long 
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election petitions, to join special com- 
missions and toinquire into South African F 
affairs, we had not judges enough. | 
There was no use in having Courts pe 
Court officials without having a head. 
London was the centre of the jurispru- 
dence of the-country, and it had not 
a sufficient number of Judges to try the) 
cases to be heard there. The sum of 
£17,445 for circuit allowances was a 
very large one ; and they might well ask 
how this money was expended, especially 
seeing that adequate arrangements for 
the satisfactory working of their juris- 
diction in London. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
much of the work that was done by the 
Judges in Chambers in London could be 
better done in the country. This was a 
matter of administration, simply requir- 
ing an order by the Lord Chancellor. 
A short time ago he had to make an 
application to the Government to set up 
a district registry at Port Madoc, in Car- 
narvonshire. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in- 


terposing, said, he had the papers before 


him, and he should he pleased if the 
hon. Member would assist him in bring- | 


ing the matter before the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The business could not be 
forwarded by moving the reduction of 
this Vote. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE did _ not 
agree ; it was well established that you 
might bring about the increase of a Vote 
by moving its reduction. The only way 
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he could raise the question of setting up 
a registry at Port Madoc was by moving 
the reduction of the sum paid to district | 
registrars. But what he asked for nee 

not involve an increase of expenditure. 
There were two registries in Carnarvon- 
shire ; the expenses were paid by fees ; 
and the change proposed would simply 
mean the transfer of business from | 
Bangor to Port Madoc. He had already | 
applied tothe Government foran interview 
and had been unable to get any satisfac- 
tion. This was the last opportunity he 
would have for 12 months of raising the 
matter, and he was bound to avail 
himself of it. There were two registries 
in North Carnarvonshire and one in the 
South. Four or five years ago there 
was only one in the whole county. 
Application was made for one to be set 
up at Carnarvon, although it was only 
20 miles by rail from Bangor ; and the 
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| application was a reasonable one. But 
it took practically a whole day to get 
from Port Madoc to the nearest registry 
and back. Yet Port Madoc was the 


|centre of a much wider area than was 


either of the two registries. He hoped 
the Attorney General would take note 
of the facts, and press them at once on 
the permanent secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor. With regard to registries 
generally, he did not think the Govern- 
ment availed themselves to the full of 
the powers given to them under the 
Judicature Acts. They were discussing 


| the salaries of registrars and chief clerks 


in the High Court of Justice. What 
was the character of the work done by 
the chief clerks? Simply examining 
accounts. He had to go through a 
ship’s account before a chief clerk, and 
it took months to get the business 
settled. It was adjourned sometimes 
for a week and sometimes for a fort- 


night, and the value of a ship was 


squandered in litigation. The remedy 
for this was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment ; it was to extend the operations 
of the district registries, and this could 
be done without legislation. In the 
case mentioned, which arose at Port 
Madoe, it might have been disposed of 
by a registrar there ; a local official 
would understand all about shipping ; 
he could have sat from day to day until 
the business was disposed of, and thus 
the whole question would have been 
settled on the spot. 


*THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvart- 
| WortLEy): Order, order! The hon. 
Member must confine himself to the 
/conduct of some one paid under this 
Vote. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : 
Sir. 

*THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvuarr- 
Worttey): The hon. Member is dis- 
cussing the question of the number and 
local distribution of registries which 
depends upon some person other than 
a registrar. The hon. Member must 
confine himself to the conduct of regis- 
trars. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : 
that is not so. 

*ToE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvuarr- 
Worttey): Order, order! The hon. 
Member must not argue with the 


Chair. 


So I am, 


T think 





Seeueepneeitte See ee 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I am dis- 
cussing, Mr. Stuart- Wortley 

*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
Wort ey): Order, order! I call upon 
the hon. Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE : I was dis- 
cussing—— 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvuarr- 
Worttey) : I have decided the point of 
order, and the hon. Member must not 
argue with the Chair. He must resume 
his seat unless he desires to pursue 
another line of argument. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he 
should proceed to discuss the conduct of 
a particular clerk in the High Court of 
Chancery Division ; he could give the 
name, but he did not wish to do so, and 
would only give it if the Attorney General 
or the Chairman insisted on his doing so. 
He had constantly appeared before him 
in regard to shipping accounts. There 
might be some remedy in the matter, 
but there appeared to be no remedy. 
He should move a reduction of the Vote 
on the ground that there were not 
sufficient district registrars and that they 
ought to have more work. 

*THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvuarr- 
Worttey): The very subject I have told 
hon. Member he cannot discuss, 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he would 
bow to the Chairman’s ruling, but he 
would move the reduction by £600 on 
the ground that the fees of the district 
registrars for Carnarvonshire were not 
properly allocated. People had to travel 
long distances to get to Carnarvon and 
Bangor, and it was not fair to the 
residents in South Carnarvonshire that 
they should not have this convenience 
within their reach, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
that the question was worth considera- 
tion difficult as it was. It was not 
possible to subdivide fees too much. 
The question of the delay of the Chief 
Clerk had nothing todo with the matter. 
It was not for the Government, as a 
Government, to deal with the matter, 
but if the hon. Member would let him 
see the memorial he would see whether 
he could insure additional attention to 
the matter. 


Question put, “That Item D, for the 
District Registries of the High Court, be 
reduced by £600.” 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes. 44; 
Noes, 143.—(Division List, No. 130.) 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he 
desired to draw attention to a matter 
under Sub-Head E in connection with 
the Bangor, Carmarthen, Llandaff and 
St. Asaph District Probate Registers. 
This was, he thought, a question which 
he had brought before the hon. and 
learned Attorney General on more than 
one occasion. It related to the wills 
that were proved in probate registries in 
Wales in the Welsh language, and what 
he had to complain of was that so much 
per folio was charged for the translation 
of those wills into the English language. 
He submitted that that was a charge 
that ought not to be made. The work 
had to be done by clerks at these regis- 
tries, and he did not object to their being 
paid whatever might be necessary in 
addition’ to the salary they at present 
received, but what he did object to was 
that the relatives of deceased persons 
should be called upon to pay this charge 
because the will had been written in the 
Welsh language—a language which was 
used by nearly 1,000,000 people. Welsh- 
men ought not to be penalised, so far as 
these registries were concerned, by rea- 
son of their want of knowledge of the 
English language. The request he made 
was, he thought, a very simple one, one 
which could be easily complied with, in- 
volving hardly any dislocation of arrange- 
ments, and one which would remove a 
grievance which had been admitted for 
many years past. He hoped that hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able to 
prevent these charges being made. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the matter was really not one which was 
likely to come under his notice, and he 
thought the hon. Member was in error 
in saying that he had brought it to his 
attention before. If he had done so, he 
was sorry to say it had escaped his recol- 
lection. He believed the matter arose 
in this way: All wills had to be copied 
and kept in the Registry, so that they 
might be inspected ; and he thought that 
hon. Members would agree that wills in 
the Welsh language should be at the 
registries in both languages. He was not 
aware that any form of extra charge was 
made, but he thought some inquiry 
ought to be made, and they ought to see 
if the charge could be done away with. 
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He would, however, like to consult with 
those who had practical experience of 
the matter. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would do 
his best in the direction he had indi- 
cated. He thought he had brought the 
matter to his notice before. If he had 
not done so, it must have been his pre- 
decessor. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would also 
include in the scope of the Inquiry this 
other matter. Even in cases where wills 
were in English, the attesting witnesses 
and the executors, in a large number of 
cases were Welsh, and the District 
Registrar required that the oath should 
be administered in Welsh. For that 
purpose a clerk who understood English 
and Welsh was brought forward, and he 
was paid a fee for interpreting the oath. 
That was a charge, he thought, that 
ought not to be exacted. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion 


made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,263, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of the Land Registry.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, there 


were two points relating to this Vote on 


which he desired some information. He 
should like to know why the amount of 
the Vote was so large; what had been | 
done by the Land Registry Office to! 
justify the expenditure of such a large | 
sum as £7,763? Though a number of 
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Acts had been passed referring to this | 
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and that either ‘it should be reduced or 
more work -be given the official to do. 
The salary of the office ought to be 
revised at once with a view to reduction, 
instead of waiting until a vacancy 
occurred to do so. In the circumstances 
he moved that the Vote, in especial 
relation to this item, be reduced by the 
sum of £1,000. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the hon. Member had complained that 
the people of this country had not taken 
advantage of the Land Registry Office— 
that the system of land registry had not 
been so successful as it might have been. 
Well, he would give the hon. Member a 
word of practical advice. No profession 
had shown itself more opposed to land 
registry than the profession to which the 
hon. Member belonged, and if the hon. 
Member would endeavour to influence 
some of the Leaders of that profession 
in favour of land registration, or would 
inaugurate a movement in its favour, he 
would be rendering a useful service. 
As a matter of fact, there had been for 
ten years past a continuous reduction 
in the expenditure on this office. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that though not so many cases went to 
the Land Registry as they could have 
wished, still there was a great deal of 
work done. From 1889 to 1895 193 
new titles had been registered, and in 
addition, since the Middlesex Registry 
had been transferred, there were 35,000 
cases registered and 13,000 searches 
annually for incumbrances. There had 
been other business done under the 
Small Holdings Act and other Acts 
recently passed. Not only had there 
been a considerable increase of business, 
but there had been also a reduction of 
expenditure in every item where it 
could properly be effected. Clerks had 
been transferred to other departments 
when their services could be dispensed 


work of Land Registration, the system| with, and he doubted whether the staff 
adopted had never worked satisfactorily. | could be further reduced. It was quite 
The public had never taken kindly to it,|true that the present registrar was 
and there had certainly been a failure to | receiving £1,000 a year, but there wasa 
carry out the functions assigned by the| considerable saving upon that, and the 
original Act, whether from some defect! salary was, besides, subject to revision 
in the machinery, or other ‘causes, he| when a vacancy occurred. Whatever 
could not say. In the second place he| might be said as to the defects in the 
wished to call attention to the item of| Land Registry Department, he was 
£1,800 set down for the Registrar's | satisfied that every effort had been 
salary. He contended that that salary | made during the last eight or ten years 
was much too high for the work done,|by the Governments to reduce the 
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expenditure of the office as much as 
possible. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, land regis- 
tration in England had ceased to be of 
any practical effect, it was very limited 
in its operations, and the salary was out 
of all proportion to the services rendered. 
It would never be a success until they 
adopted the principle whereby every 
title must be registered, and only those 
titles which were put upon the register 
were tohave preference asregards priority 
of claim for the title. Then, when one 
purchased a property he would know 
his title was absolutely safe. In 
Scotland, where there was a compulsory 
system, the deputy keeper of the records 
was only paid £600 a year, anl he 
contended that there was no reason why 
the same work should in England cost 
the Treasury £1,800. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) took exception to the state- 
ment of the Attorney General as to the 
alleged indisposition of solicitors to take 
advantage of the Land Registry. The 
idea that solicitors were opposed to the 
office was altogether unfounded. 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 


South Molton) regretted that the Gov- 
ernment had not re-appointed the Com- 
mittee in connection with this Depart- | 


ment in order to make it more efficient. 
It seemed to him that the Government 
was quite willing to spend money on the 
Registry Office, though they were not 
willing to re-appoint a Committee in 
order to make the office worth the money 
spent upon it. The matter was of im- 
portance to the country generally, and 
the Government should give their best 
attention to the simplification of our 
system of land transfer. No more im- 
portant question agitated the minds of 
those who lived in the country than 
the enormous fees that had to be paid 
for the conveyance of land. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton) asked whether the Attorney 
General was aware that there were two 
registries. | Ordinary deeds respecting 
land in Middlesex were registered in 
the office of the Land Registry, but in 
respect of Crown titles there was another 
and co-ordinate system of registration 
which was conducted in the Office of 
Woods and Forests. This dual system 
was objectionable, because it perplexed 


The Attorney General. 
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purchasers who wished to make investi- 
gations into title. Why not provide for 
the transfer of the register which existed 
at the office of Woods and Forests to the ‘ 
Middlesex Land Registry? He felt sure 
that there would be no opposition to any 
legislation that might be 1.ecessury, and 
the change would be very convenient to 
owners and purchasers of land in 


Middlesex. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that his recollection of the matter was 
that the register kept at the office of 
Woods and Forests was simply in con- 
nection with Crown lands. He did not at 
present think that the change proposed by 
thehon. and learned Member would result 
in any practical advantage, but he would 
| inquire into the matter. With reference 
|to the committee referred to by the hon. 
Member for the South Molton Division, 
he could give no pledge in the absence 
of the Leader of the House that it 
would be reappointed. 


Mr. LAMBERT thought that the 
labours of the Committee ought not to 
|be wasted. It sat for two months and 
|heard evidence from solicitors from all 
parts of the country. The work was 
interrupted by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The labours of a committee of 
this description ought not to be rendered 
|fruitless in consequence of an event of 
|that kind. It was desirable to hear the 
evidence of the Land Registry officials 
‘as to the ways (if any) by which the 
‘office could be made more efficient. 
|If re-appointed, the Committee, he 
‘believed, would be able to devise some 
ischeme by which the office would be 
‘made more useful to those who were 
concerned in the transfer of land. 


Mr. W. E.M.TOMLINSON (Preston) 
| said, that while there was noquestion about 
the desirability of cheapening the trans- 
\fer of land, he could not agree that the 
Committee ought to be reappointed 
under the conditions of the Inquiry of 
last session. In the interval that had 
elapsed, solicitors had given a great deal 
of attention to the subject, and the con- 
clusion which they had come to was that 
registration by itself would go a very 
little way towards cheapening the trans- 
fer of land. The difficulties attending 
the subject did not arise merely from 
causes that could be remedied by a 
‘system of registration. A Committee, 
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therefore, if appointed, ought to be em- 
powered to take a large view of the 
question and to be given a free hand. 
From the appointment of a Committee 
having a wider scope than that of last 
session, benefit might possibly result. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, that had it not 
been that the Attorney General had said 
that this was a matter for the Leader 
of the House to deal with, he would 
hardly have ventured to call attention 
to the presence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the House at that moment ; but it 
was a matter of the utmost importance to 
the country that the Committee should be 
reappointed, and he trusted that the 
Leader of the House might be inclined 
to state his views on the subject. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS wished to 
enforce the appeal the hon. Gentleman 
had just made. He could assure the 
Committee that this was a matter which 
had always evoked the greatest amount 
of interest in the country. He hoped 
the Committee would be reappointed. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY understood that the question 
put to him was, whether the Government 


would be prepared to reappoint the 
Committee which sat in the last Parlia- 


ment. Of course, in the nature of 
things it could not be the same Com- 
mittee, but he thought it quite possible 
that a Committee might be reappointed. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he had 
moved the reduction of the salary of the 
Registrar by £1,000 on the ground that 
it was excessive, having regard to the 
character of his duties. The Attorney 
General had blamed solicitors for the 
failure of the Registry. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ex- 
plained that what he said was, that the 
system of registration of title had not 
been successful because there was a 
strong feeling against it in the profession. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
amounted to much the same thing. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman now said 
the failure was attributable to a strong 
feeling on the part of the profession. 
That was tantamount to saying that it 
was due to the solicitors—that they had 
a strong prejudice against the Registry. 
He denied that that was so. The failure 
was due to the fact that anyone who de- 
sired to register deeds could not do so 
without every delay and difficulty, em- 

i 
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barrassment and impediment being 
placed in his way. The Registry was 
set up with the idea of simplifying 
the transfer of land; but it had the 
effect of delaying it, and adding con- 
siderably to the expense. All that he 
attributed to the fact that the gentle- 
man at the head of the Registry was a 
failure. That the Attorney General 
himself had admitted. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to 
the House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee also report pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 
Committee thereupon deferred _ till 
Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


The UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Coutiyes, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) moved the Second 
Reading of the Cabs (London) Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH said that the House 
had not been informed what the object 
of the Bill was. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said that it 
had been framed with the object of 
carrying out one or two of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
which sat to consider the subject espe- 
cially with regard to what was known as 
“bilking.” In view of the state of 
public business it was only possible to 
proceed with such a Measure as this, the 
objects of which were generally approved, 
after 12 o’clock. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Bill would be allowed to pro- 
ceed. The Bill was drawn in a very 
simple form, and it would do away with 
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certain grievances which cabmen “| 
unjustly suffered under. [Cries 
“ Agreed !”] 


Mr. W. 
pointed out that the Bill only applied to| 
London. 


{COMMONS} 


| Standing 
JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) Ww ednesday 3rd June. 


Pension Deficiency. 408 
BENEFICES BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Committee, deferred till 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, Ww.) PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 


objected. 


Second Reading deferred till ved | next. 


next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. | 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
(FRIENDLY SOCIETIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 
INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIE- 
TIES (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred ti]] Tuesday 
19th May. 


SMALL LOANS (INTEREST) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
29th May. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. Jesse Collings. 





BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


| Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
|day next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 


Ordered, That Mr. Akers-Douglas be 


{one other Member of the Committee.— 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | (Sir William Walrond). 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 
Bill for transferring the expenses of 


| Police Courts to the Metropolitan Police 
| Fund, and for making provision with 
| respect to the Courts of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates of Chatham and Sheerness, 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings and Secretary Sir Matthew 


| White Ridley ; presented, and read the 


First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Friday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 208.] 


INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of an additional Annuity (beyond 
that authorised by The Indian Army 
Pension Deficiency Act, 1885) towards 
discharging the liability of the Consoli- 
dated Fund in respect of certain Indian 
Army Pensions (Queen’s Recommenda- 
tion signified) upon Monday next.—/( Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Adjourned at Ten minutes after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 4th May 1896. 


DEYTHEUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address 
of the 3rd day of March last delivered 
by the Lord Steward (Harl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery), and read as follows— 
namely : 

“T have received your Address praying that 
I will withhold my consent from the scheme for 
the management of the Deytheur Grammar 
School in the parish of Llansaintffraid, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

“T will comply with your advice.” 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to make better provision for 
the regulation of chimney sweepers— 
Was presented by the Lord Teynham ; 
Read 1*; and to be printed.—[{ No. 81.] 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON (ADDI- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILL [u.1.]. 
House to be in Committee on Thurs- 

day next. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL [x 1.]. 
House to be in Committee on Monday 
the 18th instant. 


COMPANIES BILL [n.t.]. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue SECRETARY v0 toe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Duptey) 
Moved—“ That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee.” 

THe Eart or LEVEN anv MEL- 
VILLE, in moving that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, said that 
it had undoubtedly been drafted on the 
Report of an exceptionally strong Com- 
mittee. But the subject with which the 
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Bill dealt was of the gravest and widest 
importance to the commercial prosperity 
of this country. It touched the whole 
of the country’s joint-stock enterprise, 
the paid-up capital of which was esti- 
mated by the Committee at 1,035 
millions sterling. The object of the Bill 
was to discourage and prevent the forma- 
tion of rotten companies, and to punish 
reckless directors and promoters, and to 
that purpose no one would object. But 
in carrying it out there was one great 
danger which must not be lost sight of 
—namely, the discouragement of good 
and honest directors. The Committee 
reported that the majority of companies 
were honestly formed to carry out 
legitimate enterprises, and that the 
business was conducted honestly and 
with reasonable ability and judgment. 
It would be a serious matter if these 
satisfactory results were interfered with 
in an attempt to protect a minority of 
uninquiring shareholders from the con- 
sequences of their owninaction. Clause 
10 of the Bill laid it down that the 
directors should be personally liable to 
make good any loss resulting from their 
not using reasonable care and prudence 
in the exercise of their duties. Now 
these duties were nowhere closely defined, 
and there was an uncertainty which, 
under the existing law, deterred many 
first-rate men from taking directorships. 
On that ground he specially asked that 
this Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee. It was after the event that 
a director’s action was judged; and 
that fact itself conveyed an uncertainty 
and risk which very few prudent men 
would take. An ordinary sound business 
company might have to spend money 
liberally in buying up opposition, and if 
it did not succeed after all there might 
be a grave question as to whether its 
directors had employed reasonable pru- 
dence. The loss of good directors would 
be a very serious thing to the joint- 
stock enterprise of the country ; and 
while these risks and penalties might 
deter good directors they would have 
very little effect on the reckless 
and impecuniousmen, who had nothing to 
lose. The late Mr. W. H. Smith told the 
story of a person of small possessions and 
large family, whom he warned against 
the imprudence of risking his all ina 
company of unlimited liability. The 
man’s answer was that, because of the 
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risk, he earned a much better income 
than he otherwise could, and that if he 
were ruined, he had nothing to lose. 
He hoped his Motion would be accepted 
by the House, and he believed that the 
reference to a Select Committee would 
in no way delay the Bill, as it was out 
of the question that it could pass this 
Session. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said that he had no intention of oppos- 
ing the Motion, which, he thought, 
would commend itself to the House. 
He heartily approved of the Bill as a 
whole, but he had been asked to repre- 
sent to the House the views of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he had 
the honour to be president. That Chamber 
represented about 100 limited liability 
companies, including three local banks 
with a capital representing not less than 
£15,000,000; and was composed of some 
of the ablest business men in the United 
Kingdom ; and it was, therefore, a body 
entitled to some consideration. Within 
the last few hours he had received com- 
munications from the City of Cork 
Chamber of Commerce, who associated 
themselves with the representations of 
the Belfast Chamber, and asked him to 
express them to the House of Lords. 
He need not say that he appreciated 
sincerely the honour which the Cork 
Chamber had done him in asking him to 
be their spokesman. Both Chambers 
heartily approved of the object of the 
Bill; but they thought it eminently un- 
wise in attempting to place impassable 
barriers in the way of fraud to damage 
and restrict the beneficial operation of 
the Companies Acts. The vast majority 
of companies were honest, and the Bel- 
fast Chamber hoped that the most ex- 
treme care would be taken not to hamper 
honest companies by so penalising the 
management as to place them at a dis- 
advantage with private traders. Over 
regulation would make the difficulty of 
procuring solvent directors of character 
and capability so great that the com- 
panies would fall under the direction of 
men who might be insolvent and in- 
capable, but who would certainly be reck- 
less as to the consequences to them- 
selves. The Belfast Chamber objected 
to Clause 10 of the Bill, and to the words 
‘*reasonable care and prudence’’ to which 
the noble Lord had called attention. 


Earl of Leven and Melville. 
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He had put down an Amendment pro- 
viding that a director should be liable to 
make good any loss arising from culpable 
negligence or wilful default, but a 
director keeping within the limits of his 
authority and acting bond fide to the 
best of his judgment should not be liable 
for losses arising from any act done in 
that capacity. The Belfast Chamber 
pointed out many instances in which the 
Bill as it stood would be detrimental. 
For instance, a bank director might 
sanction an overdraft toa client who 
was perfectly solvent, but whom unfor- 
seen circumstances suddenly rendered 
insolvent, and the director would, under 
the Bill, be held responsible. Clause 10 
would prevent private concerns from 
taking advantage of the Companies Act, 
and it might possibly induce public com- 
panies to go into liquidation in order to 
revert to the old system of trading as 
private companies. The Amendment 
which he should have moved if the Bill 
had gone into Committee provided a 
safeguard for shareholders in the case of 
culpable negligence or of wilful default 
on the part of directors, and of a safe- 
guard for bond fide directors in the case 
of acts outside their control, and con- 
trary to their expectations. Mr. Harold 
Brown laid great stress on this point in 
a recent article. He said :— 


“That a prospectus ought to be a fair and 
bond fide statement, according to the best judg- 
ment of the directors, of the main facts relating 
to the Company, and of its general prospects, 
everyone will agree, also that it ought not to 
mislead either by statement or concealment ; but 
to make directors responsible for anything save 
fraudulent mis-statement, or concealment, reck- 
less or gross negligence, or mis-statements not 
covered by the Directors’ Liability Act of 1890 
would go far to render the position of a director 
untenable, except by the fraudulent, impecu- 
nious and reckless.”’ 


The remarks of Mr. Brown are endorsed 
by the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, 
and they desired to adopt the language 
of the Chamber of Commerce of London 
that— 


“The main protection to shareholders and 
creditors must always be the securing of honest 
and capable directors,” 


and that provisions which appeared to 
require directors to expose themselves to 
indefinite risks and to invite attacks 


He 


upon them seemed most unwise. 
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would also propose to omit from Clause 
14—-which provides specific requirements 
us to particulars stated in a prospectus— 
the words ‘‘ every material fact known 
to a director’’ and the words ‘‘ which 
would influence the judgment of a pru- 
dent investor.’’ To his mind, and to 
the minds of the Chamber of Commerce 
over which he presided, the words ‘‘which 
would influence the judgment of a pru- 
dent investor’’ were incomprehensible. 
Mr. Harold Brown wrote on _ that 
point :— 


Companies 


“Tt is with something akin to dismay that I 
see embodied in a proposed Act of Parliament 
a provision that every prospectus is to set forth 
not only the dates and the names of the parties 
to every material fact, but also the short purpose 
and effect of every contract, and every fact which 
might influence the judgment of a prudent 
investor.” 


Those words were so vague and indefinite 
that they were certain to lead to serious 
litigation ; and he thought some defini- 
tion of them should be made in order 
that they might be thoroughly under- 
stood. He would also move the elimina- 
tion of Clause 14, as he considered it was 
included in Clause 13, and as questions 
of a delicate and difficult character might 
arise under it, owing to its indefinite 
character. In the opinion of the Bel- 
fast Chamber of Commerce, questions 
might arise on this clause between A 
and B, as between two promoters or 
directors. 1. Was A known to B? 
2. Was some particular fact within the 
knowledge of B? 3. Was the fact one 
that should have been disclosed in the 
prospectus. 4. Was the fact a material 
fact 1 Again—all those questions having 
been answered affirmatively—5. Was 
there any loss or damage to A? 6. Or 
to the company. And if there was—7. 
How much was the damage? Seven 
absolutely indefinable issues might arise 
out of seven lines, with costs and litiga- 
tion without limit. The Belfast Cham- 
ber of Commerce rightly hold that the 
necessary contents of the prospectus 
ought to be clearly defined or definable, 
and no encouragement or basis what- 
ever should be left to litigation on the 
** off-chances ’’ with men of straw on one 
side and directors of substance on the 
other. In Clause 19, he also proposed 
to leave out, ‘‘the holders of not less 
than one-tenth,’’ in order to insert ‘‘ one- 
tenth in number of the shareholders on 
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the register holding not less than one- 
fifth.’’ He did not think it fair that 
any one shareholder who might hold one- 
tenth of the shares should be able to call, 
when he chose, an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the company. He hoped, in con- 
clusion, that the objections raised by the 
|Chambers of Commerce would be at- 
| tended to before the Bill left the House. 

Tue Eart or DUDLEY said he did 
not oppose the Motion to refer the Bill 
| to a Select Committee. It was perfectly 
‘natural that Parliament, in the case of 
|a Bill of this kind—intimately connected 
|as it was with the interests of the com- 
mercial community—should wish to pro- 
|ceed with caution and care. It should 





|be remembered that the Bill was the 
| outcome of 


a very able body of gentle- 
‘men, representing the legal and com- 
|mercial interests of the country ; but 
| still, if the House considered it would be 
of advantage to hear, through the 
medium of a Select Committee, the views 
of those who were daily engaged in pro- 
moting and administering public com- 
panies, the Government had no objection 
to that course being adopted. As, how- 
ever, their Lordships had, by assenting 
ito the Second Reading of the Bill, 
practically approved of the main prin- 
ciples on which it was drawn, and having 
regard also to the great public interest 
which existed in the Bill, he hoped he 
would before long be in a position to ask 
the House to pass the Measure through 
its final stages. He thought that the 
Committee stage of the Bill was the 
proper time for dealing with the points 
of detail raised in the speeches of his 
noble Friends. 

Lorp DAVEY feared that referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee would 
probably delay its passing into law. But 
he could not deny the justice of the ap- 
peal that the delicate and difficult ques- 
tions in the Bill would be better con- 
sidered by a Select Committee than, 
possibly, by a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he did not 
complain of the conclusion at which the 
Government had arrived, because every- 
body would agree that the subject was 
not only of great importance, but of 
very considerable difficulty. | Nobody 
was more convinced than he was of the 
necessity for some legislation of this de- 
scription, but some remarks he had 
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made on the Second Reading of the Bill 
were very strangely misunderstood to 
indicate a lukewarmness on the sub- 
ject. All he had intended to do was to 
point to the fact that no legislation of 
this kind could take the place of that 
prudence and care which people ought to 
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prospectus, the provisions for the wind- 
ing-up of illegal companies, and others, 
These might be framed so as to stop the 
growth of present evils, and at the same 
time not to give rise to considerable con- 
troversy. That would leave over the 
more controversial matters for a subse- 





exercise, and that the more they could | quent Session. It was desirable to pass 
drive it into the minds of the public that | the provisions he had named as soon as 
a high rate of interest necessarily in-| possible for the additional reason that, 
volved a risk to the capital the better. | as they had been suggested, there would 
Of course it was quite consistent with | be a risk of even greater evils than some 
that view that one should have the of those which had occurred if it were 
strongest desire to prevent anything that known that in the meantime companies 
would be dishonest, or even unfair, or were formed of a kind and under cir- 
calculated todo wrong. The difficulty | cumstances which would soon become 
in legislation of this kind always was to impossible. This was a reason, in addi- 
hit the right medium. They wanted to tion to the desirability of the legislation 
prevent what was unfair and injurious ; itself, why it should take place as soon 


they did not want to prevent what was as possible. He therefore suggested that 
legitimate; and it was not aneasy matter it should be an Instruuction to the 


so to draw the line as to secure the one 
without sometimes running some risk in 
regard to the other. It was the bounden 
duty of Parliament when grave evils had 


been made manifest, as they had in re- | 
gard to some companies, to use their | 


utmost endeavour to put such legislation 
on the Statute-book as would in the 
highest possible degree minimise them in 
the future. He rose to make a prac- 
tical suggestion. 
Bill to a Select Committee might render 
it impossible to pass in its entirety this 
year a Measure of this description. 
was not sure, even apart from that, it 
was by any means certain that there was 
a prospect of such a Bill being passed, 
because it necessarily involved many 
topics giving rise to considerable contro- 
versy, and touching deeply so many in- 


terests that the provisions of the Bill | 


were sure to be thoroughly threshed out 
in the other House. 


considerable ; and it could only be at a 
late period of the Session this Bill could 
receive attention there. Therefore, he 
could not help suggesting to the Govern- 
ment, to consider whether it would not 
be desirable to attempt to pass at least 
only provisions which were urgently 
called for, and would not give rise to 
substantial controversy. Among these 
were the conditions of allotment, the 
requirements as to what should be in a 


Lord Herschell. 


The reference of the | 


He | 


The committal of | 
the time of the other House was already | 


Committee that they have powers to 
divide the Bill into two parts and report 
the less contentious part, so that it 
might be satisfactorily completed and 
passed. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
QuEss oF Satissury) : I do not think it 
necessary to take a pessimistic view of 
the result of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. I do not mean to say that 
the prospects of passing the Bill through 
Parliament, in view of the enormous 
‘amount of work which lies before the 
other House are very great, but I do 
not think they will be seriously damaged 
by the consideration of the Bill by a 
Committee of this House. The Bill 
cannot possibly be considered by the 
other House till late in the summer, 
| when I confess, I hope our deliberations 
will be over. But I confess I think the 
| suggestion of the noble and learned Lord 
seems to me to be open to some objec- 
tion. It is not necessary to give the 
proposed Instruction to the Committee, 
because it is always open to the House 
‘on the Third Reading of a Bill to cut 
out all clauses which are necessarily con- 
tentious, and to send the Bill in its more 
restricted form to the other House. On 
the other hand, the dividing of the Bill 
into two parts involves, as ] understand 
the noble Lord, the retention of that 
part which you are to pass of those very 
provisions which my noble Friend behind 
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me referred to with respect to the judg- 
ment of a prudent investor :— 


Companies 


‘*For the purposes of this section every 
contract and fact is material which would 
influence the judgment of a prudent investor 
determining whether he would subscribe for the 
shares or deberrtures offered by the prospectus.” 


Another matter in this Bill which has 
alarmed many in the commercial world 
is the tremendous penalty which is to be 
inflicted for a sin that is comparatively 
light. If a director makes any mistake, 
however small, or if he takes part with 
his brother directors in a mistake, how- 
ever small, he runs the risk, if he meets 
with the adverse opinion of a Judge, of 
being condemned to make good all the 
losses that shareholders may show to 
have resulted from that error. Now, 
the matters with which these companies 
deal are so large that this probably 
means to an errant director not only 
great disgrace, but the utter destruction 
of his fortune. That is a very heavy 
penalty to inflict for a very slight mis- 
take, and I can quite understand that 


there is some feeling of alarm on that 


point. Ihave no doubt noble Lords will 
feel, and probably all legal Members of 
the House will feel that the Judges will 
be so careful and judicious in determin- 
ing the meaning of the words ‘‘ reason- 
able and prudent ’’ that no danger will 
come to an innocent man from that 
enactment. But we have to deal, not 
so much with actual danger as with the 
effect the apprehension of that danger 
may have on the minds of those who 
have to face it, and the fear is that there 
will be a panic in this matter, and that 
men will not, for the mere remuneration 
they obtain as directors run these tre- 
mendous risks, and you will find your- 
selves driven to men of straw as 
directors. I do not say this is a justi- 
fied fear, but it is a fear which exists in 
many minds, and which we must deal 
with as a fact. We have not only to 
prevent evil, but to prevent the appre- 
hension ot evil, because the apprehension 
of evil will injure the working of our 
company system. We have hitherto 
relied on the maxtim caveat emptor ; but 
this would be changed to caveat director ; 
and persons might not see that directors 
would have sufficient interest to warrant 
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them in exercising the extraordinary 
degree of caution that would be called 
for. For these reasons, I should not 
like to accept at once the view that this 
clause about the prudent investor is one 
of the non-contentious and accepted 
portions of the Bill; I should: much 
rather that the matter were investigated 
by a Committee. I hope it will take the 
evidence and hear the views of those 
thoroughly acquainted with such affairs, 
and we have some in this House who 
occupy that position. Of course they 
can call to their aid officers of the Gov- 
ernment who have a certain knowledge 
of these matters. When we are dealing 
with interests of the highest importance, 
I think we ought to hear what are the 
views of those who have a _ practical 
acquaintance with the working of the 
commerce of this country. I should, 
therefore, rather counsel the House to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee 
without imposing any conditions upon 
the action of that Committee. I believe 
that the labours of the Committee will 
be over in quite sufficient time to enable 
us to take advantage of any chance there 
may be of the Bill’s passing through the 
other House, and we had better not re- 
strain in any manner the freedom of 
their deliberations on a question that is 
of so much importance. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that what 
the noble Marquess had suggested would 
entirely meet his view, which was that 
before the Bill left this House—{The 
Prime Minister: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ |— 
they would be able to consider what 
the chances of the Bill would be in the 
other House, and if expedient to send 
down the non-contentious part, in the 
hope that it would pass this Session. In 
making the suggestion he did not mean 
to imply that certain groups of clauses 
should be taken en bloc. In stating the 
objection to that course, the noble Mar- 
quess had assumed the answer he might 
give ; but he was not sure he should have 
given that answer. 


On the Question, that “now” stand 
part of the Motion, resolved in the 
negative ; and Bill referred to a Select 
Committee. 
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Tramway 


LORD’S DAY ACT. 
Moved :— 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 


further consider what Amendments it is ex- 
pedient to make in the Lord’s Day Act (21 


Geo. III. c. 49).— (The Lord Privy Seal, Viscount 


Cross.) 
Agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of | 


the Committee :— 


Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Privy Seal (Viscount Cross). 
Earl Cowper. 

Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 
Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Hobhouse. 

Lord Thring. 

Lord Ashcombe. 

Lord Farrer. 


The Committee to appoint their own | 


Chairman. 


SAFETY OF NURSE CHILDREN 
BILL [H.L.]. 

Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said it had 
been promoted by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. The Secretary to the Society was 
shortly to be examined before the Com- 
mittee which was considering the Infant 
Life Protection Bill, and it was thought 
desirable that they should have the pro- 
posals made by the Society before them. 
His only object in asking for the Second 
Reading of the Bill was to move imme- 
diately afterwards that it be referred to 
the Select Committee to which the Infant 
Life Protection Bill had been referred. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and re- 
ferred to the same Select Committee to 
which the Infant Life Protection Bill 
[H.L.] stands referred. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 
To be read 2* on Friday next. 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [u.t.], 
To be read 2* on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 
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TRAMWAY BILLS. 

| *Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cum- 
| berland, Penrith), in rising to move— 
|“ That Standing Order 171, relating to 
'Tramway Bills, be suspended for the 
‘remainder of the Session,” was received 
'with cheers on his re-appearance after 
,recent illness. He said that the reason 
‘why this matter was pressing was 
because one of the Bills to which the 
|Standing Order related—the Sheffield 
Corporation Bill—stood for Committee 
| next day ; and, therefore, it became neces- 
|sary that the House should take some 
step with regard to this matter before 
|the Bill was dealt with in Committee. 
| The Standing Order absolutely forbade 
|any corporation working their own 
‘tramways. He believed that the Stand- 
ing Order came into force in 1872, two 
| years after the Tramways Act was passed. 
|The Tramways Act of 1870 distinctly 
| laid down that no power was to be given 
by that Act for any corporation to work 
its own tramways. During the interval 
| which occurred between 1870 and 1872 
|one corporation, if not more, obtained 
powers to work its own tramways—the 
Corporation of Glasgow. But the 
Standing Order of 1872 laid down dis- 
tinctly that no corporation was for the 
future to obtain any such powers. This 
rule continued in force for about 20 
years, and in 1892 it was found to be 
impossible to maintain that Standing 
Order in its entirety, and an Amend- 
ment was then made which was added 
_to the Standing Orders enabling 
a@ corporation to work their own 
|tramways in certain circumstances. 
There was now a Sheffield Bill before 
the House calling for powers to work 
|tramways, and also a Bill from Leeds 
asking for similar powers. Both these 
| were suspended Bills from last Session, 
|and it behoved them not to delay any 
|longer with the subject. The Standing 
| Order was suspended last year in the 
case of one of these Bills, and it passed 
through the House, but when it reached 
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another place, it was met with a Stand- 
ing Order similar to that of which he 
was now asking the suspension. There 
were other Bills before the House, the 
Blackpool Improvement Bill and the 
London County Council ( Vauxhall Bridge) 
Tramway Bill, which contained clauses 
respecting tramways, and if the Stand- 
ing Orders were to be rigorously enforced 
these clauses must be struck out. He 
did not think they could shut their eyes 
to the fact that the Grand Committee 
on Trade, which had dealt with the 
Light Railways Bill, had passed prac- 
tically unanimously the clause which 
gave not corporations only, not County 
Councils only, but even District Coun- 
cils, the power to construct and work 
light railways. It might be said that 
the conclusion of the Grand Committee 
had not yet been confirmed by the 
House. There was something in that 
argument, and, therefore, he did not pro- 
pose to abolish the Standing Order, but 
only to suspend it to the end of the 
Session. That would give them time to 
see whether the House agreed with this 
decision of the Grand Committee 
respecting the Light Railways Bill. If 
the House should agree with the decision 
then no case could be made out for 
refusing to permit a corporation to work 
its own tramways. If the Standing 
Order was suspended the position would 
be this; every corporation coming to 
Parliament for powers to work their 
own tramways would have to make their 
case good before a Committee. If they 
failed in doing that the powers would 
not be granted. He concluded by 
moving the Resolution standing in his 
name. 

*Mr. J. W. MELLOR (York, W.R., 
Sowerby) hoped the House would agree 
to the Motion. The object of it was 
only to give the Private Bill Committee 
to which a Bill was referred power to enter- 
tain the matter. When he was Chairman 
of Committees he came to the con- 
clusion that the Standing Order in its 
present form was of very little practical 
use, and that it occasionally worked a 
good deal of mischief. Even if the 
Motion were one for rescinding the 
Standing Order he should support it, 
beeause he had never been satisfied that 
there was any really substantial objec- 
tion against the proposal that local 
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authorities should work their own tram- 
ways. The effect of the Standing Order 
had been to prevent local authorities 
from making as good bargains with in- 
tending tenants as they might otherwise 
have made, and the Order had thus been 
prejudicial to the ratepayers’ interests. 
Some corporations have been driven to 
work their own tramways without Par- 
liamentary powers. The Standing Order, 
taking it altogether, was an encumbrance 
of no value. 

Mr. EDMUND BOULNOIS (Mary- 
lebone, E.) protested against the Motion. 
It was not a convenient mode of dealing 
with a great question like this, to come 
to that House and to ask for the suspen- 
sion of the Standing Order in individual 
and isolated cases. Whether the Order 
was a good or bad one, it had existed 
far too short a time for the pronounce- 
ment of a definite opinion upon it. It 
was passed, it was true, in 1872, but it 
was amended in 1894, and it was with 
the amended Order that they were now 
dealing. With regard to the Vauxhall 
Tramway Scheme which had been alluded 
to, there was no urgency whatever. The 
Bill proposed to sanction construction of 
a tramway over a bridge which did not 
exist. He supposed that one or two 
years would elapse before the London 
County Council could pull down the old 
bridge, and three or four years more 
must elapse before they could build 
another. It would be time enough for 
the Council to ask for powers to make the 
tramway when the new bridge should be 
near its completion. The London County 
Council hitherto had always disclaimed 
any intention to work tramways. When 
the question first came up in 1891 a 
resolution to that effect was passed, and 
it had since been repealed on three occa- 
sions. It was on that assurance on the 
part of the majority of the Council that 
it was induced to pass the Motion for 
the acquiring of certain tramways. He 
feared that if this Standing Order were 
suspended the Council might take 
advantage of the circumstance, and 
begin to work the tramways in London. 
The Council had not been slow to acquire 
as many of the London industrial con- 
cerns as it could. Now the Council 
wanted to take over the water companies 
at its own price. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must confine himself more 
closely to the question before the House. 

Mr. BOULNOIS said, that it would 
be greatly to the disadvantage of the 
ratepayers if the County Council should 
obtain the power to work the tramways. 
Ultimately there would be a deficiency 
which would have to be made good out 
the rates. The Council would raise wages 
and reduce the hours of labour. There 
was a tendency on the part of public 
bodies not to deal with accounts as in- 
dividuals did. They would not write off 
enough for depreciation, and they gene- 
rally placed to capital what ought to go 
to maintenance. They had a striking 
illustration of all this last week in the 
County Council. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
only question before the House is whe- 
ther the Standing Order should be sus- 
pended, in order that leave may be 
obtained to work certain tramways, and 
the hon. Member is not entitled to take 
this opportunity to make a general attack 
upon the London County Council. 


Tramway 
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Mr. BOULNOIS said, that he was | 


anxious that no fresh burden should b2 
In Glas- 


imposed upon the ratepayers. 
gow, which had been referred to, the 
Corporation had worked the tramways 


at considerable loss. The Resolution of 
the Grand Committee on Trade in favour 
of allowing district councils to work 
their own light railways, hardly supplied 
a precedent for the action which was 
now proposed. The light railways, it 
must be borne in mind, were to be con- 


structed for the special purpose of im-| 


proving the condition of a depressed in- 
dustry. He was greatly surprised that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means 


should have proposed the suspension of | 


this Standing Order. 
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County Council. He hoped the House 
would not sanction the Motion. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) trusted the House would 
agree with the Motion. The Sheffield 
Corporation did not come to the House 
asking for power to construct the tram- 
ways. They constructed the tramways 
a quarter of a century ago. They were 
merely asking the House to allow them 
to go to the Committee and make out a 
good case, and after the recent work of 
the Grand Committee on Trade with re- 
spect to a much more important ques- 
tion—namely, the Light Railways Bill, 
it was a little late for the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Boulnois) to oppose the re- 
quest of the great county boroughs to be 
allowed to work their own tramways. 
The Light Railways Bill gave power to 
Councils of any county, borough, or dis- 
trict to construct and work light rail- 
ways, not only for agricultural purposes, 
but for the purpose of any industry. 
Why did Sheffield ask for these powers! 
In the first place, there had been during 
the last few years numerous complaints 
of the way in which the Sheffield Tram- 
ways had been worked. Indignation 
meetings of the ratepayers had been 
held on several occasions, condemning 
the working, both on the ground that 
the convenience of the publichad not been 
duly consulted, and that no cheap fares 
giving facilities for the workmen had 
been established. There had been com- 
plaints about the infrequent and uneer- 
tain working of the cars, their unclean- 
ness and the excessive hours of the men 
engaged in their working. No less 
than 55 hours a week were required of 
the men. The Corporation had no 
power to make any change except by 
coming to that House and asking for 


Sheffield had to pay a two- 


both the President of the Board of Trade! pence fare, whereas the Corporation of 
and the Secretary of State for the/ the city of Glasgow charged only a half- 
Colonies, had spoken against the pro-| penny for the same distance, and Glas- 
posal to permit the London County | gow was not working at a loss, but was 


Council to work the tramways. The 
practice might be all very well in the 
case of small corporations that could 
not induce persons to come forward to 
to take a lease of the tramways. 
But in London and in large corporations 
there was no difficulty whatever about 
that, and at this present moment there 
were two competing schemes before the 





making a profit of £12,000 a year. 
[“ Hear, hear !” 

Stk ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said that in Committee on the Light 
Railways Bill there was a difference of 
opinion as to whether the tramways of 
the Glasgow Corporation were paying or 
not. Since then he had gone through 
the accounts and had found that the 
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financial position of the tramways was 
not only good but constantly improving. 
There had been an improvement of 50 
per cent. in the receipts this year, as 
against those of last year. Then there 
was also the experience of Blackburn, 
showing 7} per cent., and Blackpool, 
showing 6 per cent., and other places, and 
he wished to give expression to the 
universal feelings of the municipalities 
that they knew their interests sufficiently 
well to conduct their own affairs, and 
that this privilege ought to be granted 
to them. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside), as one who had 
sat on the Private Bill Committee on the 
Vauxhall Bridge Tramways Bill, wished 
to say that the Committee was absolutely 
unanimous as to the desirability of sus- 
pending this particular Standing Order. 

Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY 
(Shetlield, Hallam) said, that in the 
interest of the city he represented, he 
rose to express a hope that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Marylebone, if 
he took any effective action on this 
Motion, would distinguish between 
London and the provincial boroughs. 
All the provincial boroughs asked was 
that the precedent adopted in the case of 
the Light Railways Bill should be re- 
spected in this matter. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) expressed the hope that the 
House would not make any invidious 
exceptions. He was surprised that the 
hon. Member for Marylebone had entered 
into a general attack on the policy of 
the London County Council; but they 
were accustomed to that. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman would have been 
more careful in getting up his facts. The 
London County Council was very much 
less interested in this matter than hon. 
Members had led the House to under- 
stand ; because the main Measure which 
would permit them, if they thought fit, 
to work their own tramways, had already 
passed the House of Commons, and was 
now before another place, where the 
action the House was now asked to take 
had already been taken. It had been 
laid down on both sides of the House 
that it was a most reasonable thing for a 
Corporation to wish to work its own 
tramways; but there was a strong 
ulterior reason why the course proposed 
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should be taken, and that was, that inas- 
much as the hands of the corporations 
were now tied, they were prevented 
from making good bargains for the rate- 
payers. He trusted that no attempt 
would be made to treat this question as 
a political or Party matter, but as a 
matter of common business interest. 

Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
said, that at a meeting of the Non- 
County Boroughs Association, held in 
London on March 13 last, at which 127 
of the smaller corporations were repre- 
sented, a resolution expressing a desire 
to see this Standing Order suspended, 
and the power to work their own tram- 
ways granted to non-county boroughs, 
was passed unanimously ; and therefore 
he trusted the House would agree to the 
Motion. 

Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
his opposition to the Motion. He was 
in a position to make an appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman, as he was in sympathy 
with his views. The hon. Gentleman 
would understand that when he told him 
that he had himself put down an Amend- 
ment to the Light Railways Bill, with a 
view to striking out the power 
the Bill proposed to give to the 
various councils to work light railways. 
In spite of the assistance which they 
had received from the Government in the 
matter they had been hopelessly beaten 
on the point. Although he was opposed 
to Corporations working the tramways, 
now that the Standing Committee had 
given them power to work the light 
railways he did not think that they could 
contest the point further. On the whole, 
therefore, he thought that the most 
reasonable course they could adopt was 
that suggested by the Motion of the 
Chairman of Committees in order that 
the system adopted should be a uniform 
one. In these circumstances, he hoped 
that the hon. Member would not press 
his objection further, but would be 
content with having made his protest. 
While sympathising with the views of 
the hon. Member he recognised the 
hopelessness of further opposing the 
granting of this power to the Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.) thought the views of 54 of the metro- 
politan representatives with regard to 
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this subject onght to receive some con- 
sideration before the Standing Order 
was suspended, and power was given to 
the London County Council to carry out 
their scheme for the working of the} 
London Tramways. The London repre- | | 
sentatives ought to raise their voices | 
against additional powers being put into | 
the hands of the London County Council | 
which would enable them still further | 
to increase the burdens of the metro- | 
politan ratepayers. He was prepared, | 
as a London representative, to go toa 
Division against this Motion. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said | 
that the House was asked, in passing this 
Resolution, not to support any particular 
proposal, but only to give the Committee 
power to proceed with the Inquiry. He} 
should like to remind the House that | 
the Light Railways Committee had | 
passed a Resolution enabling corpora- | 
tions to work light railways which went | 
much further than the present Motion, 
which merely proposed to enable them to 
work tramways. He thought that the, 
Chairman of Ways and Means was well 
advised in endeavouring to secure uni- 
formity by the Motion which he pro-| 
posed, and he thought that after the) 
decision which had “been come to in | 
regard to light railways, the Motion | 
ought to be agreed to. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 171, 
relating to Tramway Bills, be suspended 
for the ; remainder of the Session. 


RETFORD, ROTHERHAM, AND BARNS- 
LEY RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF 
TIME) BILL. 

Order (2nd March) that the Retford, 
Rotherham, and Barnsley Railway (Ex- 
tension of Time) Bill be committed, read, 
and discharged ; Bill withdrawn.—( Dr. 
Farquharson ). 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Accounts presented,— of the Metro- 
politan Police, the Police Pension Fund, 
and the Metropolitan Police Courts, for 
the year ended 3lst March 1896 (by 
Act) ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. i 165]. 
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tional one. 
arise in connection with poor law ad- 





Mr. H.C. Richards. 


Western Railway ). 


QUESTIONS. 


ADMITTANCE OF CHILDREN TO 
WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. EDWARD LAWRENCE (Corn- 
‘wall, Truro): I beg to ask the President 
‘of the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been directed to a state- 


‘ment of one of the Local Government 
Board inspectors, which is referred to in 


‘the Report of the Poor Law Schools 
‘Inquiry, that one family of three chil- 
dren were admitted into and discharged 
from the workhouse 62 times between 
the 3rd of October 1893 and the 19th of 
November 1894; and, whether he is 
| prepared to take action to provide a 
remedy ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 


/Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 


case referred to is, of course, an excep- 
Difficulties undoubtedly 


ministration, in consequence of inmates 
lof workhouses frequently claiming the 
right to discharge themselves and “their 
children, and returning to the work- 
_ house after a short interval. No remedy 
for this could be effected without legisla- 
‘tion; and my hon. Friend will under- 
| stand that this is not within my power 
during the present Session, at all events. 


UFFINGTON STATION 
(GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY). 

*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, (1) at what date and by whose 
authority the two sidings, required by 
Captain Rich to be removed from across 
Uffington Station on the Great Western 
Railway, as a condition of obtaining the 
sanction of the Board of Trade to the 
opening of the Faringdon line, were re- 
placed across the high road after such 
consent had been obtained ; (2) at what 
date and by whose authority was the 
third siding added to the two which had 
been previously disallowed by Captain 
Rich across the high road; and, (3) 
whether a complaint of delay and danger 
to the public in using the highway, thus 
obstructed by the railway company in 
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contravention of the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, will only be entertained 
by the Board of Trade if a large number 
of railway passengers book at the station 
where the danger and obstruction are 
occasioned. 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirtcuie, 
Croydon): With regard to the first two 
paragraphs of the Question, I have made 
full inquiry, and regret to say that I am 
unable to give the information required. 
The difficulty in obtaining it no doubt 
arises from the fact that the work was 
done by a defunct company. The Board 
of Tradé have not been intrusted with 
any statutory powers to entertain com- 
plaints of this description. They cannot 
make any order as to this crossing, but 
they are always ready to use their best 
endeavours to arrange a settlement, and 
I must say that in this case the railway 
company appear to be quite ready to 
meet the local authorities, if the latter 
will approach them in a spirit of con- 
cession. 


NIGER COMPANY. 


*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the stipulations of the Niger Company 
with its agents, of which Clause 10 states 
that the agent will not for a period of 
ten years after the termination of the 
Agreement communicate to any outside 
person, official or private, any facts in 
connection with the districts occupied 
by the Company or which he shall have 
visited during his employment in the 
Company’s service, and that upon every 
breach of the clause he will pay to the 
Company the sum of £1,000 by way of 
liquidated damages ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): I have seen the clause in ques- 
tion, but I may point out that it is not 
quite correctly quoted by the right hon. 
Baronet. The exact words are that— 


“the official will not without the assent of the 
Company in writing communicate to the news- 
papers of Great Britain or other countries or to 
any outside person, official or private, any facts, 
whether commercial, industrial, scientific, or 
political, in connection with the Government or 
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business of the Company, or the districts occupied 
by the Company, or with those he shall have 
visited or become acquainted with during his 
employment in the Company’s service,” 


Letters. 


and, without expressing an opinion on 
the legal interpretation of the clause, I 
imagine that its object is to prevent the 
betrayal of administrative or commercial 
knowledge which is the property of the 
Company by any employé who is or has 
recently been in its service. 


ARMY TERRITORIAL DESIGNATIONS. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, if the substitution 
in all official documents of territorial 
designations for the old numbers of regi- 
ments in the Standing Army, and attri- 
buted to the present Commander-in-Chief 
when Adjutant-General, has been highly 
successful in developing esprit de corps, 
local recruiting, and local interest in the 
welfare of individual corps ; and, in such 
case, why the territorial or distinctive 
names of regiments of Volunteers, which 
for their success depend especially on 
local pride, are officially ignored and 
numbers substituted ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Sur- 
rey, Guildford) : Territorial or distinctive 
instead of numerical designations have 
been adopted with satisfactory results 
for all regiments of Regular Infantry, 
and have been accepted with a few ex- 
ceptions by the Volunteer Infantry 
affiliated to them. The King’s Royal 
Rifles and the Rifle Brigade, together 
with the Volunteers affiliated to them, 
retain their original titles. The question 
of the titles of Volunteer battalions is 
now under the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


UNDELIVERED LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he has been 
informed that, under the rule providing 
that undelivered letters containing 
articles of value shall be registered 
before being returned to the sender, 
an unstamped letter containing three 
stamps, which letter could not be 
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delivered, was recently registered and 
returned to the sender, who was called 
upon to pay for such registration ; and, 
whether he will direct that the rule shall 
not be enforced in similar cases, where 
enclosures of trifling value are con- 
cerned 4 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
It has not been possible to identify the 
case alluded to by the hon. Member, as 
he does nut mention the value of the 
stamps—or the kind of stamp, whether 
postal or revenue—but if the stamps en- 
closed in the letter mentioned were of 
the value of ls. or upwards the letter 
was properly registered. It is the prac- 
tice of the Department in returning un- 
delivered letters containing articles of 
intrinsic or negotiable value of 1s. and 
upwards to register them for security, 
and the Postmaster General does not 
consider it advisable to depart from this 
practice. If it is desirable to register 
letters containing articles of value when 
despatched by a private person, it is 
equally necessary to do so when they are 
returned by the Post Office to the 
sender. 


Income Tax 


BATH ESTATE (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
received a memorial from the Bath 
Estate tenants, in the county Monaghan, 
who purchased their holdings under the 
Ashbourne Act, praying for an exten- 
sion of time in paying their instalments ; 
whether a letter of the Parish Priest of 
Dunamoyne accompanied the memorial ; 
and, whether he can state what reply he 
gave on the occasion, or did he acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the memorial 
referred to; and, if so, to whom did he 
reply ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batroour, 
Leeds, Central): In consequence of this 
further Question, I have again caused 
inquiries to be made into the matter 
and am informed that a memorial from 
certain tenant purchasers, which appears 
to be the memorial referred to, was 
received in December last, though the 
fact of their being tenants on the 
Bath Estate was not recorded. No 
letter accompanied the memorial from 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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but 
sig- 
an 
sent 


the Parish Priest of Donamoyne, 
that gentleman was one of the 
natories of the memorial and 


acknowledgment of its receipt was 
to him. 


PERSO-BELUCHISTAN AND INDO- 
AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

Sir ANDREW SCOBLE (Hackney, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether the demar- 
cation of the Perso-Beluchistan and 
Indo-Afghan frontier has now been 
completed ; and, whether he proposes to 
lay upon the Table of the House any 
Papers relating to this subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamittoy, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Perso-Beluch 
frontier is demarcated, but I have 
not yet received the final report or map. 
The whole of the Indo-Afghan frontier is 
not yet demarcated under the Kabul 
Agreement ; and, although for special 
reasons I havelaid on the Tablethe Agree- 
ment arrived at with regard to Bashgul 
Valley, I cannot give any undertaking 
with regard to the presentation of 
further Papers until the work of 
demarcating is complete. 


INCOME TAX COLLECTORS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, is he aware that collectors of 
Income Tax in Ireland last year suffered 
a loss of salary by the reduction of one- 
eighth in the assessment value of landed 
property in Ireland, and will he explain 
why, although this year the full assess- 
ment value has been restored, the 
salaries of such collectors have not been 
increased proportionately to the loss 
they sustained last year; and, is he 
aware that several districts in Ireland 
have petitioned for the increase, and 
will the prayer of the petitions be 
granted ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The collectors of 
Income Tax in Ireland are not paid by 
salary, as is assumed in the Question. 
They are still paid by poundage. They 
did not suffer any loss cither of salary 
or poundage last year—as in 1895-6, 
although the assessment value of the 
land was reduced by one-eighth, the 
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poundage was paid as if no such reduc- 
tion had taken place. It was in 1894-5, 
not last year, that the poundage was 
paid only on the reduced value, but the 
Inland Revenue will apply to 1894-5 
the practice adopted last year and 
make up the collectors’ remuneration for 
1894-5 to the same amount as would 
have been paid them if such reduction 
had not taken place. In a good many 
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cases this has already been done. Any 
applications should be made through the 
Controller of Stamps and Taxes in | 
Dublin. 
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he will, without reference to proposed 
legislation in the United Kingdom, 
appoint a strong Commission to investi- 
gate the matter as requested ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
reply to the first three Questions of the 
hon. Member is in the affirmative. With 
regard to the fourth, I would say that 
the reasons which have led me to the 
opinion that no advantage would be 
gained by the adoption of the proposal 
are fully explained in the printed corre- 


| spondence which has been presented to 


CUSTOMS LABOURERS. 

Captain. NORTON (Newington, | 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state what steps are about to be 
taken respecting the grievances of the 
permanent labourers employed on the 
Land Department of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, as set forth in their memorial 
of February 1895 ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: I answered a 


similar Question on the 30th April by | 


saying that the Customs Officials tell 
me that they hope to report to the 
Treasury on this subject in the course of 
a fortnight. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA (CANADIAN 
CATTLE). 

Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies—(1) whether he has received 
from the Canadian Government a copy of 
a Resolution of the Canadian House of 
Commons expressing in the strongest 
possible manner the belief that pleuro- 
pneumonia has not existed in the past 
and does not at present exist in Canada ; 
(2) whether the Canadian Government 
have asked that a Commission of experts 
be sent to Canada to investigate the 
matter, all expenses to be paid by the 
Dominion, and every facility to be 


placed at the disposal of the Commission; | 


(3) whether the High Commissioner for 
Canada has protested against the injury 


to the Canadian cattle trade with other | 
United Kingdom | 


nations than the 


whilst the health of Canadian cattle | 


the House, and the further consideration 
which I have given to the Question has 
only strengthened the conclusion at 
which I had previously arrived. I regret, 
therefore, that I do not see my way to 
alter my decision in the matter. 


MAIL SERVICE (COUNTY MEATH). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Postmaster General has 


received a memorial from the inhabitants 


of Kilmessan, county Meath, asking for 
an improved night mail and the estab- 
lishment of a day mail service ; whether 
the important service asked for could be 
given by sending the mails by the Mid- 
land Railway system, which has its 
junction at Kilmessan and goes direct to 
all the principal towns of Meath, instead 
of as at present by the Great Northern 
line via Drogheda and Navan, a very 
indirect route ; whether a telegraph office 
has been asked for and the usual gua- 
rantee offered; and, whether, as Kil- 
messan is an important railway junction 
and the centre of a most important 
hunting district, he will see that the 
accommodation asked for is given ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received the memorial in 


question. For a day mail service to Kil- 
/messan there are trains available on the 


Midland Great Western Railway, but, 
unfortunately, the correspondence is not 


large enough to justify the outlay in- 


volved for conveyance of the bags and 
for delivery of the letters. The improve- 
ment of the night mail desired is 
not connected with the use of the Mid- 


remains unvindicated ; and (4) whether | land Great Western Railway, but is 
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pendent upon a rearrangement of the 
road service from Navan. In this case 
also, the expense involved is considerably 
greater than the additional facilities to 
be afforded would warrant, and the 
Postmaster General regrets he cannot see 
his way to meet the wishes of the me- 
morialists. A telegraph office has been 
asked for in the same memorial, and it 
has been offered under a guarantee. The 
Postmaster General has caused careful 
inquiries to be made and he fears that 
unless the guarantee be forthcoming he 
will not be in a position to give the 
accommodation asked for. 


Technical Instruction 


RAILWAY RATES) (TRADERS’ 
COMPLAINTS). 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, with reference to the 
proceedings under the Conciliation 
Clause respecting increased railway 
rates, how many of the complaints are 
awaiting hearing at the Board of Trade, 
and in how many cases the railway com- 
panies have failed to offer any explana- 
tion in reply to complaints ; whether he 
is aware that in a large number of cases 
no replies have been received by traders 
who lodged complaints with the Board 
of Trade prior to 23rd February 1895 ; 
and what course the Board of Trade in- 
tend to take with regard to cases in 
which the railway companies have un- 
duly delayed their replies? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is impossible to 
give my hon. Friend the first figure he 
asks for, as in a large number of cases 
the traders have not responded to an in- 
vitation to come to a hearing, and it is 
not known whether they are satisfied 
with the explanations furnished by the 
companies and forwarded to them. In 
about 200 complaints out of 1,850 
lodged, no definite replies have been re- 
ceived from the companies, and in these 
cases the Board of Trade propose to en- 
deavour to arrange hearings without 
further pressing for replies from the 
companies. As my hon. Friend is no 
doubt aware, a large number of coal 
cases are in suspense pending a settle- 
ment between the parties. The Depart- 
ment has responded to the complaints of 
all complainants with the exception of 
those to which I have referred. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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Act, 1889. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS). 

GENERAL Sir BEVAN EDWARDS 
(Hythe): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, with reference to 
the Resolution of the House of the 21st 
April regarding the employment of 
reserve or time-expired soldiers and 
sailors, and to the statement made by 
the representative of the War Office 
that an officer would be appointed at the 
War Office to take charge of the duties 
connected with the employment of these 
men, can he state if an officer has yet 
been appointed, and what rank he will 
hold; and whether he is specially ap- 
pointed for this duty, or is it to be com- 
bined with other duties; also what 
assistance he will be given, and whether 
it is proposed to provide funds in this 
year’s Army Estimates for his pay and 
that of his staff? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The duty referred 
to will form part of the'work carried on 
in the office of the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting, and will be specially at- 
tended to by Colonel Borrett, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General for Recruiting. He 
will be given the necessary clerical assist- 
ance, but owing to reductions in other 
branches of the office, it can be afforded 
to him without any increase of the War 
Office Vote. 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can tell when the Con- 
ciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill will be 
proceeded with ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I regret that I am 
unable to say when the Second Reading 
will be taken, but I quite hope that it 
may be at no distant date. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 

Mr. J. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether, under the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, scholarships 
awarded by the Technical Instruction 
Committee of any Council Council are 
tenable at schools carried on for private 
profit ; and, if not, whether, in view of 
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the inconvenience caused by such regula- 
tion, he will consider the desirability of 
altering the Law in this respect ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The Committee of 
Council have no power to put any autho- 
ritative construction upon an Act of 
Parliament, and it appears that the 
Question whether county scholarships 
are tenable at private schools would be 
decided, if raised, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Under the Education Bill 
the county scholarships would be tenable 
at private schools. 


BRISTOL POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH 
MESSENGERS). 

*Sirn WILLIAM WILLS (Bristol, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, how many telegraph messengers 
in the Bristol Post Office have received 
notice of dismissal, and for what cause ; 
and, whether the Department will 
arrange that these messengers may be 
promoted to the rank of postmen as 
vacancies may occur ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Twenty-nine 
Telegraph Messengers at Bristol have 
recently had notice to leave—four 
because their conduct has not been satis- 
factory, and the remaining 25 because 
there is no prospect of permanent em- 
ployment being found for them. The 
Department cannot undertake that these 
messengers shall be recalled as vacancies 
for postmen occur. The regulation on 
the point has been laid down mainly in 
the interests of the lads themselves. If 
they remained on as telegraph messen- 
gers until the age of 18, the Department 
would be no more able to give them 
appointments then than it is now, and it 
will be obvious that, at the age of 16, 
lads are better able to learn a trade or 
prepare themselves for other employment 
than they are at the age of 18. 


EDUCATION (IRISH FEE GRANT). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX  (London- 
derry) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1 
whether itis in accordauce with the wish of 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that he has determined to regard their 
statement relating to the Irish Fee Grant, 
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in reply to the observations of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as confidential ; and, 
(2) whether, if the Commissioners, who 
are gentlemen giving their time to the 
public service without salary, desire 
their statement as to how they have en- 
deavoured to perform their duty to be 
brought before Parliament, he will 
comply with their request ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already explained that the document in 
question is a confidential one. It is un- 
usual to lay such Papers on the Table 
of the House. If any communication of 
the kind referred to in the second para- 
graph were received from the Commis- 
sioners, the Irish Government would, of 
course, submit it for the consideration of 
the Treasury; but the ultimate decision 
in such matters must rest with the 
Government Departments concerned. 

Mr. KNOX: What were the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Irish Government and the Treasury. 

Mr. KNOX: If the Commissioners 


wish their answer to the charges made 
in this House to be put before this 
House, have they any way of attaining 


that object ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir; not without the consent of the 
Department. 


TITHE RENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a letter in 
the Freeman’s Journal of 30th April, 
signed P. Gallagher, in reference to the 
collection of tithe rent in Ireland by the 
Land Commissioners ; whether several 
years’ tithe rent-charge are allowed to 
remain unpaid by landowners; and, if 
he can state what the amount of loss 
under this head has now totalled to in 
Treland ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
read the letter in question. The Land 
Commissioners inform me that it is not 
the fact that several years’ arrears of 


)| tithe rent-charge are allowed to remain 


unpaid by landlords in any case 
where the Commissioners have sufficient 
information to proceed. Between the 
date of the passing of the Irish Church 
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Act in July, 1869, and March 31, 1895, the Board of Trade; and as the Boyle 
the amount of tithe rent-charge remitted |Town Commissioners have no power to 
or written off as irrecoverable amounted | supply electricity under that Act, they 
to £16,061, of which £6,021 represents could not borrow money for that object. 
the amount remitted to tithepayers pur-| As regards the second paragraph, Town 
suant to the provisions of the 17th | Commissioners, such as those of Boyle, 
section of the Arrears of Rent Act, | who are not sanitary authorities, already 
1882. During the same period the tithe | possess the power to light their towns, 
rent-charge collected and, when neces- | and may borrow money for that purpose 
sary, recovered by legal process, has|under Section 4 of the Public Health 
amounted to considerably more thanj(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1884, but 
half a million per annum. Assuming,|such power would not include the 
therefore, the amount collected to have | supply of electricity, having regard to 
been £500,000 a year, the total collection | the provisions of the Act of 1882. I 


Stamp Transfer 


throughout the past 26 years on this | am considering, however, in connection 
basis would, roughly, amount to about | 


with the Public Health Bill now before 
£13,000,000, and the percentage of the the House, the question of empowering 
sum of £10,040 written off as irrecover-/Town Commissioners to borrow money 
able on the total collection would befor the supply of electric light. 
about 0-08. 
STAMP TRANSFER DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary Mid): 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING (IRELAND). | I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) :| chequer whether he is aware that much 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| inconvenience is occasioned to business 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether} men having commercial relations with 
he is aware that the Local Government | the Colonies, by the practice of refusing 
Board have refused the application of to stamp transfer documents that have 
the Boyle Town Commissioners for a| been more than 30 days in transit ; and 
loan for electric lighting purposes on the| whether, in view of the fact that the 
ground that they are not also an urban) Post Office cannot undertake to deliver 
sanitary authority ; and (2) whether, in| mails from all parts of the Empire 
view of the fact that there are a num-| within a limit of 30 days, and that 
ber of townships in Ireland similarly | English stamped transfer forms are not 
situated to Boyle, where there is no! purchasable at Colonial Treasuries, he 
system of public lighting, and where the/ will consider the advisability of sub- 
Town Commissioners are not the sanitary | stituting 42 days for 30 in the present 
authority, owing to the expense of a/regulation of the Inland Revenue De- 
Provisional Order and incidence of the | partment on the subject? 
rating, he will be prepared to introduce) Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
into the Housing of Working Classes CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks Beacu, 
(Ireland) Bill now before the House a Bristol, W.): Where a document, such 
non-contentious clause giving such Town | as the hon. Member mentions, first exe- 





Commissioners borrowing powers for| 
public lighting purposes ? | 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Boyle Town Commissioners applied to | 
the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to contract a loan for lighting 
the township by electricity, and were in- 
formed that, not being a _ sanitary 
authority, the Commissioners had no| 
power to borrow money for the purpose 
under the Electric Lighting Act of | 
1882. The power to supply electricity 
for lighting purposes is confined in Ire- 
land, by the Act of 1882, to urban and, 
rural sanitary authorities, who must first 
obtain a licence or Provisional Order from 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


cuted in the colonies, is sent to this 
country, it can always be stamped here, 
not 30 days after the date of execution, 
but 30 days after its arrival in this 
country. The hon. Member’s Question 
must refer to instruments first executed 
here by one of the parties and then sent 
to the colonies to be executed there by 
another. Such instruments ought to be 
stamped before they are sent out ; but, 
even in these cases, the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have, on good cause 
shown, stamped the instruments without 
a penalty, although they were presented 
more than 30 days after the date of first 
execution. 
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NAVY (MANNING). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he will grant the Return 
with respect to the manning of the 
Navy which -appears on the Notice 
Paper this day ? 

The FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): No, Sir; 
the publication of the details suggested 
would not be for the interest of the 
public service. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, (1) if the right hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen has yet 
furnished to him the answer of Mr. 
Assistant Commissioner Laurie to the 
charges against him ; (2) whether the Vice 
President of the Council has received a 
protest from the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters against the report 
of the Assistant Commissioner; and 


(3) whether he has power to order the 
inclusion of such protest, along with 
any answer from the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, to be printed along with any 


further editions of the above-named 
report ? 

Sir J. GORST: The answer to the 
first paragraph of the Question is in the 
negative ; to the second, in the affirma- 
tive. I have no power to make any 
order with respect to the printing of the 
report referred to. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : As I 
am referred to in this Question, I ovght 
to say that, inasmuch as the Secondary 
Education Commission came to an end 
last August, I have no longer any power 
or jurisdiction whatever in this matter, 
and it is not for me to send to the 
Education Department any reply that 
Mr. Laurie may make. Mr. Laurie has, 
however, requested me to say on his 
behalf that his reply to the protest 
referred to in the Question is now in the 
printer’s hands, and will, he trusts, be 
published within a fortnight. It would 
have been ready sooner had not Mr. 
Laurie been awaiting the protest referred 
to, which reached him only a fortnight 
ago. He desires to give every possible 
publicity to his reply. 


VOL. XL. [rourTH SERIES. | 
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ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether his attention has 
been called to the result of the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Alexander Begg, historio- 
grapher of British Columbia, regarding 
the boundary line between Alaska and 
British Columbia, south of the 56th 
parallel of latitude, as detailed in the 
Canadian Gazette of 16th April ; whe- 
ther it is a fact, as contended by the 
British Columbia Government, that 
3,000,000 acres of land of high strategic 
and commercial importance, on the 
Pacific coast, opposite Prince of Wales’ 
Island, which was assigned to Great 
Britain by the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
1825, is now marked upon United States 
official maps and charts as United States 
territory ; and, whether, seeing that this 
Alaskan boundary south of the 56th 
parallel was not reported upon by the 
recent Alaskan Boundary Commission, 
he will suggest to the Canadian Govern- 
ment that an early and independent in- 
vestigation be made upon the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBerLatn, 
Birmingham, W): Mr. Begg has com- 
municated to this Department from time 
to time various memoranda, all of which 
have been duly transmitted to the 
Dominion Government. The Boundary 
Commission to which my hon. Friend 
refers was appointed under Article 1 of 
the Treaty of 22nd July, 1892, to make 
a coincident or joint survey of the terri- 
tory adjacent to the boundary, with a 
view to the ascertainment of the facts 
and data necessary to the permanent 
delimitation of the line, which the two 
Governments will proceed to consider as 
soon as the final Reyorts of the Survey 
Commission have been received. When 
the question is ripe for this diplomatic 
discussion the points raised by Mr. Begg 
will, no doubt, receive due consideration 
for what they may be worth. The area 
which Mr. Begg maintains was assigned 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of 1825 
is marked on all United States maps as 
United States territory. 


GRAND JURY LAWS (IRELAND). 
Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Treland whether his attention has been 


By 
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directed to the resolution adopted by the 
Roscommon Grand Jury at the last 
Assizes, on the report of their discharging 
Committee, who state that, owing to a 
recent decision of the superior Courts 
strictly construing Section 54 of the 
Grand Jury Act, it is impossible for the 
Grand Jury to make payments for the 
work required to be done on the roads of 
defaulting road contractors in order to 
prevent these roads from going entirely 
to ruin; and, whether, in view of the 
public inconvenience, he has any inten- 
tion of introducing a short non-conten- 
tious bill to remedy the serious deadlock 
that has arisen ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
seen a copy of the resolution referred to. 
The case was decided by the Court of 
Appeal, and the Lord Chief Baron, in 
delivering judgment, and with a view, as 
he observed, to prevent misapprehension, 
created in the minds of some Grand 
Jurors by the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, stated in the clearest 
way that the invalidity pointed out arose, 
not from any insurmountable difficulty in 
connection with the Grand Jury laws, 
but on account of the crude form of 


contract adopted in the particular ease, 
which, he had no doubt, failed to carry 


out the 
parties. 


common intention of 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) had the following 
Question on the Paper: ‘’o ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
telegrams produced at the late trial of 
members of the Reform Committee at 
Johannesburg, which passed between 
certain persons connected officially with 
the Chartered Company of South Africa 
and members of the Reform Com- 
mittee ; what action is proposed to be 
taken in view of the complicity disclosed 
in these telegrams of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
managing director, Mr. Beit, director, 
and Dr. Rutherford Harris, secretary of 
the Company in South Africa, in pre- 
pirations for an armed inroad into the 
Transvaal Republic ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the Company is in 
possession of a Royal Charter, he will 
agree to the appointment of a Committee 

Mr, Tully. 
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of this House to investigate the com- 
plicity of the Company, or of any of its 
directors, or of its secretary, with the 
proceedings which terminated in the raid 
of Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal? The 
hon. Member said :—I beg to postpone 
this Question, as I gather that the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes, until Thursday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether there are any Papers in the 
Colonial Office in regard to the commu- 
nications which took place in 1894 
between Lord Loch, then High 
Commissioner in South Africa and 
Governor of the Cape Colony, and cer- 
tain Uitlanders in Johannesburg, with 
respect to the armaments procured by 
the Uitlanders ; and between him and 
President Kruger as to any possible 
action of the Imperial Government with 
a view to protect the Uitlanders in case 
of danger to their lives or property ; and 
whether, if so, he will lay them upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to 
thank the hon. Gentleman for postpon- 
ing the Question; and, with regard to his 
second Question, there is a record in 
the Colonial Office of the conversations 
between Lord Loch and certain gentle- 
men from Johannesburg in June, 1894, 
record makes no mention of 
I will lay on the Table 
such Papers as I have relating to these 
occurrences, and including the report of 
the conversations referred to. Lord 
Loch has stated in the Press that no 
such communications as are referred to 
in the Question ever actually took place 
between him and President Kruger. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the telegram 
from S. W. Jameson, Johannesburg, 
26th December, to Jameson, Pitsani, 
stating that it is absolutely necessary to 
postpone “flotation” until they had 
C. J. Rhodes’ absolute pledge that 
authority of Imperial Government will 
not be insisted on; (2) whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any informa- 
tion showing whether Mr. Cecil J. 
Rhodes did actually give such a pledge ; 
(3) whether Her Majesty’s Government 
received at any time previous to Dr. 
Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal any 
communication, either from Mr, Cecil J. 


Africa Company. 
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Rhodes or from any other person, 
relative to the exercise, or the forbear- 
ance of exercise, of the authority of the 
Imperial Government in the event of 
such a raid being made ; (4) whether Mr. 
Cecil J. Rhodes had himself any power 
to give any pledge as to the exercise of 
the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; (5) and, whether he can give any 
further explanation in regard to this 
telegram ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to the first paragraph of the 
Question is in the affirmative. The 
answer to the second, third, and fourth 
paragraphs is in the negative. In 
answer to the fifth paragraph, I would 
refer the hon. Member to the letter 
which appears in The Times this morn- 
ing from Dr. Wolff, a member of the 
Reform Committee, who explains that 
when Dr. Jameson was asked to come to 
Johannesburg it was suggested in some 
quarters that the giving of this assistance 
might be made a pretext for proclaiming 
direct Imperial supremacy in the Trans. 
vaal; but that the platform of the 
Reform Committee was to maintain the 
independence of the Republic, while 
obtaining the redress of grievances. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) had given notice of the 
following Question: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he has received any information from 
Sir Hercules Robinson with respect to 
the telegrams put in evidence, on 27th 
April, at the trial of the Reform Com- 
mittee at Pretoria, and will lay it before 
the House ; and, whether, having regard 
to the grave position in relation to the 
armed incursion into the Transvaal 
which those telegrams apparently place 
the then Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, he can with prudence now state 
what action the Government propose to 
take in the matter? The hon. Member 
stated that, at the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would postpone the 
latter part of the Question. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
obliged to the hon. Member for post- 
poning the second Question. I have 
received a telegram from Sir Hercules 
Robinson in which he states that, 
amongst the telegrams published, he 
finds one from Colonel Rhodes to 
Charter of December 21, and a reply 
from Harris of December 23, in both 
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of which the “ Chairman” and a letter 
of invitation are mentioned. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson proceeds to state as 
follows :— 


“T understand Chairman to mean Jameson 
and invitation to mean letter addressed to him 
by the five members of Reform Committee. I 
cannot state too explicitly with regard to this 
matter that I never received from anyone in 
any shape a hint even of what was about to 
take place. I was so completely kept in the 
dark that I never had the slightest suspicion of 
what was going on or intended, and the dis- 
covery on Monday, December 30, that Jameson 
had entered the Transvaal on the previous 
evening came on me like a bolt from the blue. 
If there should be any insinuation to the con- 


trary, I rely upon you to protect my character 
in my absence.” 


[Cheers.| I have only to add that I 
place the most implicit confidence in 
this statement from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, and I never for a moment attached 
the slightest importance to the rumour. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
received from Sir Hercules Robinson 
any Dispatch or communication with 
respect to these telegrams ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, 
nothing but very general telegrams 
stating that they were published, and 
that they contained incriminating 
matter. 


KAFIR SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether 
advantage will be taken by the British 
Government, or the Government of 
India, of the favourable disposition of 
the Amir in discountenancing, as far as 
he can do so, the traffic in Kafir slaves, 
by urging upon him, as the ally of an 
anti-slavery nation, to restore the 
recently-deported Kafirs to their homes, 
and to devise means for eventually ter- 
minating the institution of slavery itself 
throughout his dominions 4 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
hon. Member is aware that the Viceroy 
intends to avail himself of any favour- 
able opportunity to exercise his influence 
on behalf of the Kafirs; but it is im- 
probable that the object contemplated 
by the hon. Member would be promoted 
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by any interference of the Government 
of India in the internal administration 
of Kafiristan in the direction indicated 
in the Question. 


Emir of 


VOTERS’ LISTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that, under the 
present rules of the Local Government 
Board, there is at no time during the 
revision of the Voters’ Lists, or upon the 
counting of the votes, an opportunity 
given to candidates or their legal advisers 
to appear and give evidence for or 
against parties claiming to be rated, 
or claiming to be registered as voters, or 
claiming to vote; and whether, in the 
event of his introducing any Measure 
having reference to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, he will, as regards 
the election of Poor Law Guardians there, 
make provision that candidates, or their 
legal advisers, shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of producing before the Returning 


Officer, and at a properly-constituted 
Revision Court, evidence on oath, in 
favour of, or in opposition to, all claims 


to be admitted the Poor Law 
Franchise ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
the Poor Law Code there is no oppor- 
tunity given until after a poll has been 
taken to object to the qualification of 
any voter, but candidates and their legal 
advisers may, on the counting of the 
votes, make their objection, and on 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
the validity of the return can be deter- 
mined. Some change in the law in the 
direction indicated is desirable and will 
be taken into consideration. 


to 


LE MARCHANT BARRACKS. 

Mr. CHARLES COLSTON (Glou- 
cester, Thornbury): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, if he 
is aware that for the past two years and 
upwards the sewage from the Le Mar- 
chant Barracks, near Devizes, has, owing 
to a complete breakdown of the 
sewerage system provided there, been 
discharged in a crude state into the 
Kennett and Avon Canal about a mile 
from the town ; and that the canal flows 
downwards from that point through the 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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town and supplies the water for a public 
bathing-place for the inhabitants; and 
whether, having regard to the serious 
danger to health, and the annoyance that 
has arisen, he will forthwith take such 
measures as are necessary to abate the 
nuisance ! 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The measures 
contemplated in the reply made to my 
hon. Friend a year ago were duly carried 
out, but from the nature of the sub-soil 
and other circumstances they have not 
been successful. The case is not quite 
so bad as represented in the Question, 
for no actual sewage passes to the canal 
from the barracks where the latrines 
are on the dry-earth system. The 


general officer commanding has been 


given full authority to take any necessary 
measures, and no efforts will be spared 
to provide a full remedy for the existing 
admitted evil. The co-operation of the 
local authorities is needed, and has been 
invited. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ OUTFIT. 

Caprain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether the grant made to Volunteer 
Officers in aid of outfit will be available 
for officers joining at any period during 
the present Volunteer year, or only for 
officers joining since the lst April ! 
*Mr. BRODRICK : The allowance to 
Volunteer officers in aid of outfit is 
limited to subalterns gazetted on or after 
March 13th, the day on which the 
Resolution granting the money for its 
payment passed this House. 


EMIR OF ILORIN. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 


|ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he will inform the 


House as to the cause and extent of the 
Military operations against the Emir of 
Tlorin on which the Lagos Government 
is now engaged; and whether these 
operations are being conducted in con- 
junction with the Royal Niger Company, 
which claims that the Ilorin district is 
part of its territory ¢ 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: A 
detachment of the Lagos constabulary 
stationed at Odo Otin, in the Lagos 
sphere of influence, has been twice 
attacked by a party of Ilorins, who have 
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been repulsed without any casualties on | 


the side of the constabulary. The officer 
in command of the detachment has been 


instructed to act on the defensive, and | 


Her Majesty’s Government are in com- 


munication with the Ruyal Niger Com- | 


pany on the subject. The cause of these 


attacks is not clear, and I am waiting for 
further information on the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILI. | 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what is the 
estimate of the ratable value and the 
acreage of the agricultural land in 
Ireland to which the relief proposed to 
be given by the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill would extend if Treland 
were included i in the Bill? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
estimated total ratable value of Agri- 
cultural land in Ireland is £8,937,000, 


and the estimated total ratable area is | 


20,052,000 acres. This estimated area 
includes mountains, bogs, and waste 


lands, on nearly all of which there is | 


some small valuation placed. It does 
not include 119,816 acres, the area of 
some 129 towns which 
boundaries, but it does include that of 
the smaller towns and villages. The 
area deducted for the larger towns 


includes a considerable quantity of agri-| 


cultural land not held as town parks, 
which would probably counterbalance 
any land held as town parks round the 
smaller towns and villages. The land 
under railways 
deducted in arriving at the above total. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS. 
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this Session. Communication has been 
opened with the Judges, but their reply 
has not yet been received. 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) asked whether the precise date on 
which a candidature for Parliamentary 
honours might be said to commence 
could be fixed ; would it not be possible 
_to place this matter in the forefront ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
\SURY: I have no doubt that that is 
a point which the Committee have to in- 
vestigate ; but I should be sorry to com- 
mit myself, as the Committee cannot be 
appointed until next Session. 


Vote. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Mr. WILLIAM LECKY (Dublin 
University): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of -the Treasury whether, in the 
event of the St. George’s Barracks being 
removed, he will bear in mind the claim 
of the National Portrait Gallery to some 
portion of the ground with a view to 
future extensions ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I understand that negotiations 
‘are now going on with the War Depart- 
ment with regard to this site. At the 
end of three years part of the site will 
revert to the National Gallery. We 
have now no ground for supposing the 
remainder will not be required for 
military purposes. If this should prove 
|not to be the case, the claims of the 
National Portrait Gallery will be con- 
sidered. 
| 


and canals has_ been | 


| COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE. 

| Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
| the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
| the Colonial Vote will be set down for 
next Friday ? 


Sirk ROBERT REID (Dumfries | 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord of| THE FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
the Treasury whether he will ask the | SURY : The Government were prepared 
House to appoint a Select Committee to | to give next Friday for the discussion of 
inquire into the working of the Corrupt | the Colonial Vote, but since then the 
Practices Acts and of the laws govern-| Secretary for the Colonies informs me 
ing the trial of Parliamentary Election | that the Papers cannot be got ready 
Petitions ? ‘until Friday morning the earliest, and 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| under these circumstances it might be 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | more convenient to alter the arrange- 
E.): In the opinion of the Government | ment of business and defer the considera- 
it would be desirable to have an Inquiry | tion of the Colonial Vote until Members 
into the matter, but I do not think that | have had the Papers in their hands. If 
it could be conveniently started upon | that is the wish of the House I would 
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give notice to proceed with the Educa- 
tion Bill and put down the Colonial 
Vote for Tuesday next. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) did not understand the 
Papers were necessary for the discussion 
on Friday. It had been represented to | 
him that a large number of Members 
desired some explanation on the part of | MAJOR LOTHAIRE. 
the Government of the circumstance re-| Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) 
lating to the cipher telegrams, and of the | asked the Under Secretary of State for 
course which had been taken in regard | Foreign Affairs whether the Government 
to them. It seemed to him to postpone |had received any telegraphic or other 
that explanation would not be expedient, | communication with reference to the 
and Friday certainly was a late day on | trial of Major Lothaire at Boma ! 
which to have a statement from the Gov-| Mr. CURZON said the Government 
ernment on the subject. He therefore |had received from Her Majesty’s Consul 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | at Loanda a report confirming the result 
adhere to the original arrangement, and | of the trial as it appeared in the news- 
set apart Friday for the discussion of the | papers, but they had not received any 
Vote. telegram from the Vice-Consul who 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | officially attended the proceedings at 
SVRY was disposed to think it would be | Boma. Until they received a Dispatch 
more convenient to defer the discussion |from that gentleman he regretted he 
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whole of the Opposition. [‘ Hear, hear ! ” 
and laughter.| He imagined his hon. 
Friend would probably be able to give 
his views to the House with considerable 
completeness on Friday, even in the 
absence of the Papers. [ Laughter.] 


Pension= Deficiency. 





till next week, but, in the face of the| 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman and | 
of the numerous pledges he had given to | 
the House, he could not for a moment | 
stand in the way of the accomplishment | 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s wishes. | 
The Papers had only an indirect and 
remote relation to the telegrams pub- 
lished on Friday last, but at the same 
time there were some hon. Gentlemen 
who wished to speak in regard to them 
on the Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
it was not understood that they should 
adjourn the discussion from Friday to 
Tuesday if necessary. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY did not think it would be 
necessary to finish the discussion of the 
Colonial Vote on Friday, but the Govy- 
ernment could not well be asked at this 
stage of the Session to give two days to 
the discussion. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether, as the Papers could not 
be laid on the Table before Friday, it 
would not meet the general wishes of 
hon. Members, apart from a section on 
the other side of the House—[cries of 
“Oh, oh!” |—that the Debate should be 
postponed until Tuesday, as suggested by 
his right hon. Friend. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY understood the section of Members 
to which his hon. Friend referred was the 





First Lord of the Treasury. 


had no information to give the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Joun Extis in the Chair. | 


*THE CHANCELLOR oF 
CHEQUER moved :— 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of an annuity of 
£65,000 (beyond the present amount of £150,000 
authorised by the Indian Army Pension Defi- 
ciency Act, 1885) towards discharging the 
liability of the Consolidated Fund in respect 
of certain Indian Army Pensions; and to pro- 
vide that the rate of interest for any money 
lent after the Ist day of April 1896, under 
Section 5 of the said Act, shall be such as the 
National Debt Commissioners may determine.” 


Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
District) asked that some explanation 
should be given of the Motion. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said he did explain the 
matter in introducing the Budget, but 
he would be happy to give the explana- 
tion again. Up to 1884 India dis- 
charged her liability for that part of our 
soldiers’ pensions which was earned by 


THE EX- 
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service in India by the payment of a 
capital sum calculated on the pro- 
bability of the lives of the pensioners. 
In 1884 it was discovered that, owing 
to delay in the calculations, to the 
omission to calculate some pensions 
which fell due before 1870, to the calcu- 
lations being based on too high a rate of 
interest, and to the fund not having 
heen properly invested, the fund was 
practically bankrupt, and there was 
nothing left to bear the charges of the 
pensions of soldiers which it was neces- 
sary should be borne. By an Act of 
1885 Parliament set up an annuity of 
£150,000 for 60 years on which the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt were 
authorised to borrow sutiicient sums to 
pay the pensions as they become due, 
but it had been found lately that the 
calculations on which that annuity was 
based were themselves defective, and 
that in a very short time, if the fund 
was allowed to go on as now, it would 
become bankrupt, and there would be 
nothing left with which to pay future 
pensions. It was, therefore, necessary 
to provide a fresh annuity of £65,000, 
to close in 1941. 


. | 
was, of course, the fault of their pre- | 


decessors, and they had no option in the| period of 
The provision of this annuity | example. 


matter, 
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Ireland as contrasted with Great Britain, and 
fails to establish a just fiscal system for Ireland 
in accordance with the avowed principles upon 
which the Act of Union was declared to be 
founded.” 


The hon. Member said that, notwith- 
standing the praise that was justly 
bestowed upon them, the financial 
statements of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had one great defect. His 
figures, though accurate in themselves, 
gave an entirely false view of the pro- 
gress and condition cf the nation, when 
they remembered that he was speaking, 
not of a single country, but of two 
islands joined into one United Kingdom. 
Let him give one or two illustrations of 
this grave defect in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s figures. Speaking of the last 
50 years, he said that the population had 
increased about one per cent. This was 
not true of either island. What he 
meant to say was that, in the larger 
island, where seven-eighths of the people 
reside, there had been an increase of 
1 1-10th per cent. per annum, or 
some such proportion, while in the 
smaller island there had been not only 


What had happened | no increase, but a steady decrease of one 


per cent. per annum during the same 
50 years. Take another 
The right hon. Gentleman 


was an essential part of the finance of the | stated that indirect taxation, was £2 per 


year, and a clause would be founded on 
the Resolution which, according to recent 
practice, would be included inthe Finance 
Bill. 


Resolution agreed to ; to be reported 
to-morrow. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.” 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) pro- 
posed an Amendment, to leave out from 
the word “That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add instead thereof 
the words— 


‘‘this House is not prepared to accept a Bill 
which makes no adequate provision for the 
divergent economic conditions existing in 





cent. and direct taxation 48 per cent. of 
the total sum collected last year. This 
was not accurate anywhere; the proper 
statements were that, in the larger island 
the proportion was somewhat under 50 
per cent., while in the smaller island the 
proportion of indirect taxation was 75 
per cent. of the whole sum collected. 
These examples led them at once to the 
fatal defect of the Bill now before the 
House. It not only did not exhibit, but 
it concealed, almost every important fact 
connected with the progress which the 
two communities were making. Sutticient 
justice was not done to the wealth and 
resources of the one, and the poverty and 
suffering of the other wasentirely obscured. 
Therefore he rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, which 
declared that they could not acceptthe Bill 
now before the House, because it ‘ made 
no adequate provision for the divergent 
economic conditions” of the two islands, 
which all the figures, as well as those he 
had just quoted, illustrated. Practically 
the Amendment asserted that if equal 
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financial burdens were laid on two coun-| justice and kindliness whenever it was 
tries in which every vital condition was| necessary to do so. For seventeen 
so different, as in England and Ireland, | years after the Union an arrangement 
the effect must be that by the extension | of a separate character was maintained. 
of the burden—which the strong, pro-|In 1818 the new principle that equal 
gressive and wealthy commercial people| taxation might be laid on both king- 
could bear—to the weak and declining;doms was adopted, but for 35 years 
agricultural community, terrible suffering | afterwards it was not carried fully into 
must be caused. But the question here | effect. Not until 1853, as was to be 
raised of placing different burdens, pro-| found by Clause 31 of the Finance Bill 
portionate to their wealth, on each of| now before them, did the principles of 
these two islands, raised such a large equality, on which the present proposals 
issue and would be received by so many | were based, become an integral part of 
in the House with surprise, that he must | the practice of the House. The two dates 
first ask permission to explain how it since the Union, which he had named, 
was that what seemed to him the astound- | showed that the progress to their present 
ing proposition that the same rate of! position had been gradual, and they 
taxes could possibly be fair to com-| divided the 95 years into three unequal 
munities so different came to be embodied | parts which, perhaps, the House would 


in the Bill which they were discussing. | 


Hon. Members who saw nothing ques- 
tionable in the equal taxation of two such 
communities, would think that there was 
an easy answer to the question he had 
put to the House. 
naturally suppose that the reason they 
were discussing a Finance Bill based on 
such principles, was because an Act of 
Union was agreed to between the two 
islands, and that we were only following 
out the system which was then mutually 
His Amendment, therefore, 


adopted. 
recalled to the recollection of the House | 
that no such system was embodied in the | 
Act of Union, and asked what they | 


They would not un- | 


allow him to glance at in a little more 
detail as illustrating the genesis of the 
present Bill. He had suggested that 
during the first period of 17 years, from 
1801-17, a juster principle was adopted. 
But it was necessary to somewhat qualify 
this statement. A fair principle was 
indeed adopted, but practical effect was 
not given to it; in other words, although 
different taxes were demanded from Ire- 
land as compared with Great Britain, 
yet, owing to a reason which he would 


‘explain to the House, the proportion that 


Ireland should pay was fixed too high. 
In estimating the figures Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Castlereagh only took into account 


should substitute for the principles of | 
the present Budget, the financial pro-| 
posals on which that Act “ was declared 


the amount that Ireland had paid during 
the two years 1799 and 1800, at which 
time the taxation of Ireland had, owing 
to be founded.” Perhaps the best key | to special cavses, reached an abnormal 
to the financial principles which were; amount. The statesmen of the Union 
embodied in the Act of Union was found | assumed that what Ireland was then 
in a sentence spoken in this House by | paying she could continue to pay. The 
Mr. Pitt, when the proposals were under | result was that too high an amount was 
discussion :— |fixed. This was proved by the fact that, 
‘to realise the sum required, taxes on 
_ “To avoid suspicion of unduly loading our | spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, and other 
sister kingdom with more than her share of the | articles had to be doubled, and when the 
expenses of the State, to obviate all imputation | : y 
of partiality, the Parliaments of both countries | Were doubled they produced less than 
have fixed proportions to be paid by each for a| previously. So that every effort to 
limited time.” ‘obtain the money that was required 
failed, and huge additions were made 
What were the arrangements to which |every year to debt. The principle of 
this description was applied by Mr. Pitt?| equalisation adopted for the second 
First, that equal taxation should not be! period of 33 years, from 1818 to 1853, 
applied to the two countries. Second,|was also not carried completely into 
that Parliament should fix, from time to| effect ; the most striking examples of the 
time, how much Ireland could fairly | differentiation in favour of Ireland being 
pay; and third, that her contribution | that the tax on spirits was not equalised 
should be reconsidered in a spirit of | with that of Great Britain, and in 1841 


Mr. T.. Lough. 
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the Income Tax was established in Great 
Britain without being imposed in the 
smaller island. The duties on tobacco, 
however, were equalised with those 
of Great Britain, and this was 
now, and was then, the second 
heaviest imposition laid on the country. 
A few examples might be given of how 
the principle had been carried out, and 
how injuriously it affected Ireland. 
First in regard to tobacco, the assertion 
of the ‘principle of equalisation in this 
matter caused the amount levied by it 
on Ireland to be quadrupled. Exact 
figures had never been available since the 
change took place, but it was now esti- 
mated, on the highest authority, that a 
million and a quarter per annum was 
paid on it in Ireland—surely a most 
serious burden. In beer the equalisation 
took the form of reducing the rates in 
England. In 1830 the duty on beer was 
5d. the gallon in Great Britain, in Ireland 
2d. The duty was now the same in both, 
or 2}d. the gallon, so that in this case a 
great relief was carried to Great Britain 
which Ireland did not share. Stamps 
were equalised in 1841 at a cost of 
£120,000 a year to Ireland, an amount 
which had been greatly exceeded since. 


Spirits were equalised between 1853 and 


1860. As in the case of tobacco, the 
amount paid by Ireland was quadrupled, 
and some two and a half millions a year 
were now collected by this tax. Finally, 
however, it must be remembered that 
the principle of equalisation had never, 
up to this moment, been fully asserted. 
The Inhabited House Duty, the tax on 
carriages, armorial bearings and servants 
were not collected in Ireland, and one or 
two other duties were collected at a lower 
amount. Therefore, the principle of 
differential taxation was still recognised, 
but in a manner that gave no practical 
relief to Ireland. The full amount that 
she gained by the exemptions he had 
mentioned were lost in the allocation of 
the Licence Duty, under which nearly 
£200,000 was collected in Ireland, out of 
which only £40,000 was paid back to 
the local authorities, instead of the 
whole amount being handed over as in 
Great Britain. The variations which 
were still maintained were important, 
as showing that there was no prin- 
ciple except the exaction of too 
much from Ireland in the system 


which had been gradually developed. 


{4 May 1896} 
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Perhaps the general effect of the three 
periods might be most easily understood 
if he stated in a few words what was the 
spirit which dominated each. During 
the first period the just principle of 
differentiation was adopted, but not 
fairly carried out. During the second 
period the most unjust principle of 
equalisation was declared but not fully 
carried into effect. During the third 
period, experience having been gained of 
the oppressive effect that equalisation of 
financial burdens might produce, that 
harsh provision was carried out in the 
most unscrupulous manner, and so it was 
found to be the broad principle of 
the Bill which they were now discussing. 
There were two reasons why it seemed 
to be indispensable that this question 
of TIreland’s capacity to bear equal 
burdens with Great Britain should 
now occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The first reason was that there 
was no national representation of the 
country in this House when the arrange- 
ment of the union was broken away from, 
and the present oppressive system was 
adopted, therefore this system had no 
constitutional sanction so far as Ireland 
was concerned. In 1817 Catholic 
emancipation had not been granted, so 
that the vast bulk of the Irish people 
had no voice in Parliament. When 
thinking, however, of the change which 
Catholic emancipation made, Englishmen 
too often forgot that it was accompanied 
by the disfranchisement of the forty 
shilling freeholders, so that Parliament 
took away with one hand what she gave 
with the other, and no effective franchise 
was extended to the country till the year 
1884. The second reason why this prin- 
ciple ought now to be discussed was that 
the experience of the period during 
which equal taxation had been in force 
proved that Ireland was unable to bear 
the fiscal burdens which had been im- 
posed upon her. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in making his statement, said 
that last year was “a wonderful year.” 
He was only speaking, however, of one 
island. In the other island the experi- 
ence was gloomy in the extreme. The 
year had opened there with a famine, 
which this House had to make ex- 
ceptional efforts to relieve. The process 
of depopulation, which had gone on 
steadily for half-a-century, was doubled 
as compared with 1894. The growth of 
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pauperism and just discontent were 
quickened, and the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government itself, in many 
ways, proved that it was conscious that 
&® grave economic crisis existed in Ire- 
land. It was necessary, therefore, as 
there had been no discussion of the 
point that he was raising for half a 
century, that the House should consider 
for this suffering island, as indeed the 
Chancellor did for the other island, 
what had been the general tendency 


during the half-century, without, how- | 


ever, going into any detail. 
these 50 years the 
steadily diminished, until now it had 
been cut down to half. Other statistics, 


During 


which enabled them to judge of the pro- | 
gress of the nation, did not cover the | 


whole half-century. Still, the progress 
had been the same all through, so that 
reliance might be placed on the few 
figures which he would lay before the 
House. During the last 40 years the 
average value of the crops had decreased 
by 35 millions per annum. 
annual value of cattle had decreased 
since 1869 by five millions. 


the population had doubled. Statistics 
relating to the diseased sections of the 


population presented the most ominous 
contrast with similar statistics in Great 


Britain. In this country there were 
340 lunatics to each hundred thousand 
of population ; in Ireland there were 
450. In England there were 50 deaf 
and dumb, against 71 in Ireland ; 78 
blind, against 113. It was some- 
times assumed that agricultural depres- 
sion accounted for the suffering. But, 
unhappily, the tendency of the nation 
in other departments showed even 
greater decay than in agriculture. In 
1841 there were 690,000 people en- 
gaged in the textile manufactures in 
Ireland ; by 1891 this number had sunk 
to 130,000. Other industries and 
manufactures had sunk in the same pro- 
portion. The cities along the southern 
and western coasts, and the inland 
towns in almost every part of the island, 
exhibited features of more complete ruin 
and decay than the purely agricultural 
districts. No class had escaped. By 
whatever tests they could measure the 
strength and dignity of a nation they 
were driven to recognise that Ireland 
was declining. It was not a case of 
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agricultural depression, but of national 
oppression. They must, therefore, look 
\for the cause of this ruin, not to the 
‘natural difficulties which Ireland had 
‘had to contend with so far as her agri- 
|culture went, but to some other cause. 
‘It seemed to him that this cause was 
sufficiently explained in the financial 
|burdens which had been thrown upon 
the country. Let them contrast the 
taxation in Ireland now with the taxa- 
tion under her own Parliament. In 
1795 the population of the country was 
four-and-a-half millions. The _ total 
local and Imperial taxation was two 
millions, or 9s. per head. This was 
under her own Parliament. In 1895, 
under this Parliament, her population 
was the same, but the total taxation was 
114 millions, or 49s. per head. If the 
‘figures he had quoted of steady decay 
during the last 50 years could be carried 
back farther still, it would be recognised 
that, in the day when those small taxes 
/were paid, agriculture—-which was the 
great industry —was prosperous every- 
where. No competition with foreign 
lands existed. Practically all the manu- 
factured goods which were used were 
made in the country, so that many 
sources of wealth existed which could 
|not be found to-day. It might be said 
that it did not help much to contrast 
these times with a hundred years ago. 
This was a sentiment much more true 
of Great Britain than of Ireland. In 
Ireland, during the hundred years, there 
had been little change except the ruin of 
the country. Let them, however, take 
the last 50 years. In 1845 the total 
taxation collected in Ireland was under 
seven millions; the population was 
eight-and-a-half millions, so the pay- 
ments were about 17s. 4d. per head. 
The result, therefore of the first half- 
century of the Union was to double the 
taxation, and that was one of the main 
causes of the frightful national catas- 
trophe of the famine with which the 
period ended. The result of the second 
half-century had been to treble the 
amount collected in 1845, and by that 
means Ireland had been brought to its 
present condition. It was easy to make 
allowance for the cost of education, the 
poor, and other reasonable requirements 
of government which had arisen during 
the century, and when such allow- 
ance was made it would be found that 
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an effective government might be main-| supported by the authority of Mr. Pitt 
tained for at least four millions a year | and Sir Robert Peel, the greater Chan- 
less than would be exacted from Ireland | cellors of a better time. A better time, 
under the Finance Bill which they were at least, so far as Ireland was concerned, 


considering, and a saving of a million | for, although there was financial depres- 


more might be made in local taxation, 
for which that House was just as 
directly responsible. Therefore it 
seemed to him that the second reason 
which he had quoted held good, and that, 
if they took a broad view of the pro- 
gress of Ireland during the 50 years, 
they must come to the conclusion that 
this fiscal oppression, which the Bill 
continued, was the true cause of all her 
suffering. The gloomy history which he 


had summarised recalled the eloquent. 


prophecy of Mr. Grattan the 


subject— 


on 


“That Ireland would stagger under a weight 
which was a feather on the shoulders of a 
wealthier people.” 


The summary by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the progress during 50 years in 
Great Britain showed that, as population 
and wealth increased, taxes increased in 
a somewhat similar proportion. This 
would appear to be the natural progress 
in civilised communities, but in Ireland 
an opposite rule prevailed, and the fewer 
the people became the larger their bur- 
den grew, and the more they were sunk 
in poverty the more they had to pay. 
He would now turn to consider whether 
there were any serious difficulties in the 
way of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in making some fiscal proposals to the 
House which would be just to Ireland. 
The first standpoint from which the sug- 
gestion would be examined was that of 
the principles of Unionism which the 
Government were supposed to represent. 
Without going into any detail on this 


subject, surely no one who desired the) 
continuance of the present Union, would | 


be found to maintain that a necessary 
part of it was the maintenance of 
system which had wrought so much 
havoc in Ireland. His 
only asked that other 


that they should return to the juster 


principles on which the Union itself was | 


founded. Precedents of the last 50 


a 


Amendment | 
arrangements | 
should be made within the House, and | 


sion then, her population continued to 
‘increase, her manufactures were not 
‘destroyed, and her agricultural interests 
were fairly protected. Therefore, so far 
as the principles of Unionism were con- 
'cerned, there could be no difficulty in the 
|adoption of a just financial system. <A 
greater difficulty, however, was found in 
persuading this Parliament, which con- 
tained ,six representatives of the large 
commercial island for every one of the 
poor agricultural community, that there 
could be any real grievance in the system 
of levying the same duties on the same 
articles ; six felt no oppression for one 
that did. ‘‘ If the Irish did not wish to 
pay the duty, let them not use the 
article,’’ was the response which was 
heard on all sides. If the Irish did not 
use tea, tobacco, beer or spirits, there 
would be no financial oppression ! But 
this matter was not so simple as it 
looked. In one country these articles 
might be more necessary than in the 
other. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a very luminous remark in his 
Budget speech on this subject with 
regard to tobacco. He said that 
‘everything spent on tobacco by those 
who had enough to eat is waste.’’ 
There was much to be said for this pro- 
position, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would go the full length to 
which it would carry him. It meant 
that, if tobacco was found to be largely 
used by a _ poor, ill-fed community, 
with them it was a necessity ; whereas, 
when it was largely used by a rich and 
well-fed community, it was a luxury or 
waste. Therefore, equal taxation of 
tobacco among two such communities 
was highly oppressive. The same prin- 
ciple might apply to each of the other 
articles. Perhaps hon. Members would 
see the difficulties of this point best if 
they imagined the case, not of the two 
islands they were considering, but of two 
|such communities as the English and the 
| French, who lived nearer one another, 
|and who were much more alike in many 








years and the authority of Chancellors | respects than the British and the Irish. 
during that period might be quoted| Let them suppose, then, that England 
against the proposal which he wasjand France were placed under a common 
making, but, on the other hand, he was | fiscal system, and it was resolved to levy 
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a large amount of revenue on tea. Then 
it would be seen that France would 
escape, because they used no tea. Or, if 
coffee were chosen, the English would 
escape. If light wines were chosen, a 
great French industry would be ruined 
and the English would suffer little. 
But, besides the difficulty of finding 
articles which were used in the same 
proportion by each of the two commu- 
nities, there was the difficulty that the 
same duty was not just unless the pur- 
chasing power of the two communities 
was the same. Thus the Irish and the 
English might drink, on the average, 
about the same quantity of tea. Yet 
there might be infinite oppression in 
asking each to pay the same duty on tea. 
Let them inquire, then, what was the 
purchasing power of each. He would 
not repeat here what he had quoted to 
the House on a former occasion as to the 
total wealth of Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively. There were small 
figures, which now rested on high 
authority, which put the point more 
simply. It was found that, on the 
average, the gross annual income of every 
person in Great Britain was £42 ; the 
corresponding figure for Ireland was 
£15. If hon. Members reflected for a 
moment, few would be found to question 
that these two figures of 15 and 42 
would probably represent, not unfairly, 
the available resources of the average of 
the population in each of the islands. 
From this it might be assumed that the 
taxable capacity of an individual in each 
of the two communities was as 15 was 
to 42. This, however, must not be 
assumed ; an allowance of £12 must be 
made in each case for the necessary cost 
of subsistence. This meant that the 
capacity to bear taxation of the average 
person who lived in Great Britain stood 
to the average person who lived in 
Treland as 30 was to 3, or as 10 to 1: so 
that, if absolute justice, according to this 
standard, were done, an equal system 
between the two islands would mean 
that on each commodity the tax paid by 
the Irish would be one-tenth of the tax 
paid on the same commodity in Great 
Britain. It might be admitted that it 
would be impossible to reach such an 
ideal as that, and, indeed, our difficul- 
ties would not be solved by such a rough 
arrangement ; but the arguments were 
good to the extent of showing that the 
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system of equal duties between two such 
communities might be most oppressive, 
It was not right to turn from this ques- 
tion before pointing out that, without 
any intention to oppress, the opinion of 
the majority was likely to find expres- 
sion in the light taxation of articles 
important to them, and that, in the case 
that the House was considering, they 
would find that this was true to no 
small extent if they contrasted the 
duties levied on the national drinks of 
the two countries. Roughly, the duty 
levied on beer was 2d. per gallon, and 
on whisky 10s. 6d. ‘If the two articles 
were taxed strictly according to their 
alcoholic strength, the duty on beer 
would be raised to a shilling per gallon. 
Every person in England drank, on the 
average, 37 gallons of beer per annum. 
In Ireland the average consumption was 
16 gallons. Both drank, on the average, 
the same quantity of spirits and wine. 
The Englishman only paid 6s. 2d. duty 
on his 37 gallons of beer, and the 
abstemious Irishman only saved 3s. 6d. 
by refraining from taking the extra 21 
gallons that would bring him up to the 
Englishman. But, if beer were taxed 
according to the alcohol it contained, 
the English would pay, on the average, 
37s. instead of 6s. 2d., and a corre- 
sponding relief would be carried to the 
Trish, and, in a smaller degree, to the 
Scotch. Other examples also tended to 
show that there was a disposition, un- 
consciously no doubt, to deal leniently 
with the predominant partner. There 
was a vague feeling that the principles 
of Free Trade required equal duties to 
be levied. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, would show that it was in the 
protective times of 1818 that the prin- 
ciple of equalisation was first asserted. 
It was because Germany and America 
were protective Powers that equal duties 
existed among the different states into 
which those countries were divided. 
Under a system of Protection it was felt 
to be impossible to allow exceptions to 
be made in one country against the 
others. The principle of Free Trade 
required duties to be imposed only for 
purposes of revenue ; therefore, to lay 
a duty on a country simply because such 
a duty existed in another country, so 
different as Great Britain was from 
Treland, was not in accordance with the 
principles of Free Trade, and was 
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only too likely to result in the evils of 
Protection. It might also be pointed 
out to the House “that they had got, 
within the United Kingdom, examples 
of communities which enjoyed the ad- 
vantages which might also be claimed 
for Ireland. In the Isle of Man 
different duties were levied on beer and 
spirits from those that existed in Great 
Britain. Yet all were collected under 
the same Customs authority. In the | 
Channel Islands such articles were free | 
from duty, and the prosperity of these 
little communities was due, in no small 
degree, to this exemption. 
one difficulty which loomed largely in 
the public mind, which was real, but the | 
importance of which might easily be 
much exaggerated. That was the in- 
terruption to communication between the 
two countries which would be caused | 
by restoring the Customs cordon. This, 
however, would be a slight difficulty. 
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Imperial contribution should be paid by 
Ireland ; and 3rd. After providing for 
the necessities of her own Government, 
any surplus that might appear in the 
finances of Ireland should accrue for 
the benefit of that country. The House 
would not be likely to entertain this 
suggestion for separate financial treat- 
ment if it would involve disturbing the 
‘fabric of British finance which had been 
‘slowly built up during the last 50 years. 
It must, therefore, be remembered that 
‘this was no necessary part of his sug- 
gestions. The financial arrangements of 
Great Britain, which, speaking broadly, 
appeared to him to be fairly well suited 
to the needs of the country, need not be 
interfered with in the slightest. The 
| Irish receipts and pay ments were a small 
matter, quite apart from the vast bulk of 
| what flowed into the British Treasury. 
| Altogether some 7? millions would be 
| received from Ireland this year. The 





It did not interfere materially with the | payments for Irish purposes, when the 
comfort of passengers going to or from | Army was included, would probably 


the Channel Islands. There would be | amount to eight millions ; ; certainly they 


no examination going into Ireland, be-| would not be less than the receipts. 
cause few, if any, duties would exist | 


Therefore, as much went out as came in, 
there, and such as did exist would be and there would be no loss to the British 
less than in Great Britain, so that there | taxpayer, and no disturbance of British 
would be no inducements to smuggle. | finance, if the suggested separation of 
On the whole, whatever discomforts! accounts were carried into effect. The 
passengers might suffer between the two | question would be asked whether, if this 
countries, no one would seriously Urge | separation took place, there was reason- 
that this could be weighed against the | able ground for supposing that substan- 
advantage to the whole nation. He| tial economies might be effected in 
hoped that he had not delayed the House | Ireland ? Without | going in detail into 
too long with these considerations, but | this matter, the merest glance at the 
they were really the basis of his argu-| way the money was spent. there should 
ment, and surely they might now agree | satisfy any reasonable person that large 
to the two conelusions—(1) that equal | economies were practicable. The cost 
duties between two such communities|of the military and police in Ireland 
might be very oppressive to one ; and/alone was three and three-quarter mil- 
(2) that there was no difficulty under a/|lions. Of this, three-and-a-quarter 
Free Trade system in allowing each|could be saved. Apart from the in- 





country to levy whatever duty was best 
for it. It would be necessary for him 
to suggest, however, briefly, the prin- 


ciple on which he thought the finance of | 


Ireland should be managed if they were 
to put it on a different basis from that 
of Great Britain. It appeared to him, 
then, that it should be based on the 
following three principles :—I1st. No 
help should be given by Great Britain to 
Ireland in meeting her financial difficul- 
ties, whatever they might be, and the 
country should pay its own way ; 2nd. 
Whatever was judged to be fair as an 


creased cost of education and police, the 
cost of the civil establishments in 
Treland had increased by a million and 
a half since 1860. A million could be 
saved in these central establishments if 
they were conducted in proportion to the 
cost of such establishments in England. 
A wise administration of the country 
could effect the economy of another 
million in the local expenditure, so that 
over five millions might soon be made 
available in relief of taxation, if the 
country were looked at according to the 
necessities of its own wants, which were 
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constantly decreasing ;as its population 
diminished. Perhaps it would be asked 
what form relief to the Irish people 
might best take. Suggestions had re- 
cently been made in favour of still con- 
tinuing the collection of the large taxes 
that were now levied, and allocating a 
share for local purposes. He was not 
in favour of allocations or subventions of 
any kind. The whole principle of col- 
lecting more than was necessary and 
then giving back something seemed to 
him ineffective and wasteful. He would, 
therefore, give the relief directly by 
taking off taxes. He would suggest to 
hon. Members for Ireland a_ high 
authority for this course. In _ that 
historic document, the address of Mr. 
O'Connell to the electors of Clare in 
1828, this greatest champion of Irish 
liberties promised, when he got to Par- 
liament, as one of the greatest benefits 
he could confer on the nation, ‘‘ to vote 
for every Measure of retrenchment and 
reduction of the national expenditure, so 
as to relieve the people from the burden 
of taxation.’’ The country required the 
same help now as it did then, and the 
burden of taxation was three times as 
onerous. The reductions that would 
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therefore asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he would undertake, with 
a view to adopting a fair system to Ire- 
land, to discover, during the next 12 
months, what it was that Ireland 
actually paid. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would thus accept the principle 
of his Amendment and undertake to 
provide this information, which the 
Royal Commission had declared itself 
unable to ascertain exactly, he would be 
satisfied, for the moment, in the hope 
that next year still further progress 
might be made. The case that he had 
presented might be summed up in the 
following manner. He had suggested 
that this Kingdom was composed of two 
islands, in which there was so much 
economic divergence, that it was impos- 
sible to lay the same fiscal burdens on 
each with justice. He asked that each 
island should be taxed according to its 
nature and capacity to bear taxation. 
There seemed to him to be no other 
means of avoiding oppression of the 
He suggested to hon. 
Members for Ireland that this was a 
matter to which their energies should be 
turned from many of the occupations 





| which had hitherto engaged them in and 








give the greatest relief would be to|out of Parliament. Their appeals for 
abolish the duties on tobacco, and what /| relief and help in this House were con- 
were called the ‘‘breakfast table ’’ | stantly directed to the Irish Secretary, 
duties, and to fix the duty on spirits at| but he, after all, was only the instru- 
5s. per gallon, and beer at Is. 6d. per|ment of the Government. He did not 
barrel. This would at once reduce the | direct its policy, he was not even a 
Imperial taxation by three and three-| Member of the Cabinet, and beyond 
quarter millions. In conclusion, it was | displaying patience and good will, he 
desirable to explain that he had onlyjcould do little to promote the radical 
broached many of these subjects for the | reforms which the country needed. He 
sake of proving the practicability of|suggested that the Chancellor of the 
adopting the principle which underlay | Exchequer was the real oppressor of the 
the Amendment. He did not ask the|country. Let hon. Members appeal to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to plunge| him. The Finance Bill which the House 
this year into the whole question. He|was now discussing destroyed every 
made only one request, which was/|provision for the just treatment of 
embodied in a question asked on the) Ireland which the Act of Union con- 
night of the Budget. In this question, | tained. By its nature the Bill was re- 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention | enacted every year, so that the facility 
was directed to the fact that, notwith-|for reform lay to their hand and was 
standing the great industry which the | periodically presented to the House. If 
Royal Commission on the financial | he had persuaded anybody that the im- 
relations between the two countries | position of these burdens had_ been 
had exhibited, it was impossible for| oppressive to Ireland, this oppression 
them to discover even the accurate had been entirely carried out by the 
amount of the Irish taxation. Since| House of Commons. The House of 
the Customs cordon was abolished in| Lords had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
1818, this essential information was not | No one had interfered with the discre- 
at the disposal of the country. He | tion of this House, and if a merciful 
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Measure of relief were undertaken, there 
would be no need to appeal to any other 
authority before it was carried into 
effect. His Amendment only went the 
length of asking that, while this House 


reserved to itself the right of fixing the | 


financial burdens of the people of Ire- 
land, the obligation remained of dis- 
charging that duty in a spirit of 
moderation and justice. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE seconded 
the Amendment. Dealing with the Irish 
contribution to Imperial charges, he 
showed that, from a_ return issued 
recently by the Treasury, it would be 
seen that in 1860 the net Irish contribu- 


tion to Imperial charges amounted to | 


£5,400,000 ; in 1870 it had decreased 
to £4,500,000 ; in 1880 to £3, 200,000 ; 
in 1890 to £2,684,000 ; and in 1894 to 
£1,966,000. Under the Home Rule 
Bill it was proposed that the normal 
contribution from Ireland should be 
£2,276,000. In the initial year the 
contribution was to have been 
£1,790,000. 
in 1894-5 and in 1895-6 we received 
for Imperial purposes from Ireland a less 
sum than was proposed to be given 
under the much-abused Home Rule Bill. 
Financially, therefore, this country would 
have gained if Home Rule had passed. 
Great Britain would never get better 
terms. Our Government of Ireland 
was unduly costly, and money could be 
saved in many ways under a_ better 
system of administration. He congra- 
tulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on his not having adopted the views 
expressed by Lord Salisbury in the 
summer of 1894. On June 8 in that 
year, alluding to the Budget of the 


right hon. Member for West Monmouth- | 


shire, the noble Lord said :— 


“JT condemn most heartily this Budget. It is 
nothing but an expression of the passions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Budgets come 
and Budgets go. They do not matter very 
much, and your blunder, if detected, can be set 
right in the Budget that follows.”’ 


Those words seemed to imply that the 
Conservative Party, should they come 
into power, would reverse the financial 
policy of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but the present Budget did not 
do that, and thus a tribute was paid by 
the present Government to the fiscal 


He 


arrangements of their predecessors, 
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wished to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the Treasury’s estimate of 
the future revenue of the country. He 
would take the tax revenue and the 
non-tax revenue and contrast the pro- 
posals of the Government for the present 
year with those of the past year. The 
estimated increase of tax revenue in 
1895-96, as compared with 1894-95, 
was £1,335,000; the actual increase 
was £6,461,000. Therefore there was 
an under estimate of £5,126,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated 
that the total tax revenue for 1896-97 
would be £2,046,000 less than it was in 
the past year, and when allowance was 
made for the £1,275,000 in respect of 
‘the Estate Duty and the Land Tax, 
| there would be a deficiency of £771,000. 
|The estimated increase in the non-tax 
‘revenue in 1895-96 was £143,000 ; the 
{actual increase was £829,000, and there- 
\fore there was an under-estimate of 
| £686,000. The proposed estimated in- 
‘erease for 1896-97 was £552,000, but 
he calculated that after allowance for 
alterations there would not be this 
increase, but an actual deficiency of 
£219,000. Taking the total revenue of 
the year, he found that the estimated 
increase in 1895-96 was expected to be 
£1,478,000, and that the actual in- 
crease was £7,290,000, so that there 
was an error in the Estimate of 
| £5,812,000, and with regard to the 
| proposed increase in 1897 the fact was 
that there would not be an increase at 
all, but a deficiency of £219,000. He 
did not understand why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should anticipate that 
there would not be a growth in the 
revenue during the coming year. For 
the last three years the growth in the 
| tax revenue had been £627,000 in 1894 ; 
| £3,228,000 in 1895; and £6,461,000 
‘in 1896; but for 1897 the estimate was 
'a decrease of £2,046,000. In 1894-95 
|there was an increase of £2,512,000 in 
|the total revenue of the country ; in 
| 1895-96 that rose to £5,817,000, and 
‘he did not understand why the Chan- 
_cellor of the Exchequer anticipated that 
|there was not going to be a further 
|increase in the revenue of the country 
during the current year. To illustrate 
|his point, he would take the increase of 
'the Income Tax returns since that tax 
|had stood at 8d. In 1894-95 the in- 
/crease was £400,000 ; and in 1895-96 
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£500,000, but now the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer put the estimated increase 
at £100,000 only. It appeared to him 
that there was no sufficient reason for 
believing that the increase from the 
Income Tax would not be maintained 
during the coming year. In time of 
peace the wealth of the country increased 
with the population, and therefore addi- 
tional revenue might be anticipated. 
There was no sufficient reason to doubt 
the expansion of the revenue, even if it 
should not expand at the same rate as 
it had recently. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the revenue 
increased in the past year in consequence 
of the gambling spirit that prevailed on 
the Stock Exchange and elsewhere. He 
believed that that spirit was as_ rife 
to-day as at any time in the ijast 12 
months. The right hon, Gentleman also 
referred to the fact that he had received 
certain large windfalls, in the shape of 
Death Duties, and he had made an 
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enormous reduction in his estimate re- 
specting the Death Duties for the current 
year. But there wereas many millionaires 
to-day as in previous years, and he agreed 


with the righthon. Memberfor West Mon- 
mouthshire that the item from the Death 
Duties was more likely to increase than 
to diminish. It seemed to him that the 
advisers of the right hon. Gentlemen at 
the Treasury had not taken advantage 
of their experience. The estimates of 
revenue should, no doubt, be kept within 
the mark, but they ought to be fairly ac- 
curate. The object of the Government 
in framing their Estimates seemed to 
him to be to endeavour to secure another 
large surplus in order that they might 
thereby gain credit in the country and 
make capital with their supporters. If 
there was a large surplus next year the 
nation at large would no doubt attribute 
it to the ability of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He held that the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Treasury ought to 
deal fairly with the House by placing 
before it as accurate an Estimate as 
possible of the probable revenue of the 
coming year. He did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had dealt as 
he ought to have done with the antici- 
pated surplus, and that was one of the 
reasons why he opposed the Second 
Reading of the Bill. If the growth of 
the revenue went on increasing at the 
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same rate as it increased last year, there 
would be an increase of something like 
£7,000,000. Even if the increase were 
only half that amount it would be suffi- 
cient to justify the abolition of the Tea 

Duty. He objected to that duty, be- 
cause he held that all such indirect tax- 
ation was detrimental to the interests of 
the community as a whole. It failed to 
tax men according to the protection 
afforded them by the State. It was 
often argued that the farmers needed 
relief as compared with town residents 
because they were not interested in local 
expenditure. That argument applied 
equally to the practice of indirect taxa- 
tion. Men who had wealth and _ pro- 
perty needed the protection of the State 
more than poor men, and therefore they 
ought to pay more in direct taxation. 
The cost of the collection of indirect 
taxation was greater than the cost of 
collecting direct taxation, and it pressed 
most heavily on the industrial and 
poorer classes of the community. It 
also tended to reduce the volume of 
trade. A tax placed upon the neces- 
saries of life increased the prices of 
articles by more than the amount of the 
tax. The reasons were that the cost of 
collection had to be paid for and that 
the trades required interest on capital 
required to pay the tax. Indirect tax- 
ation restrained trade, and thus pro- 
moted monopolies. Even assuming that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
correct in his estimate of the revenue of 
the coming year, something might have 
been done in the direction of reducing 
this indirect taxation. Substitutes for 
it could have been found in the taxation 
of ground rents and mining royalties, 
and a tax could and ought to have been 
levied upon all property conveyed by 
a man during his lifetime to his son 
or heir with the olject of evading the 
Death Duties. 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I understand the Amend- 
ment having been moved the discussion 
must be confined to the subject with 
which the Amendment deals, and, there- 
fore, I am about to address to the 
House a few observations with regard to 
the speech of the hon. Member who 
moved it, rather than in regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member who seconded 
it, who used the opportunity to discuss 
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every other subject under the sun, and 
said nothing with regard to the Amend- 
ment itself, except that the state of 
Ireland as regards taxation, when com- 
pared with Great Britain, would be 
worse under a Home Rule system than 
it is now. [Laughter and ‘“‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: On a point of 
order, may I ask is it not the fact that 
the whole Bill as well as the Amend- 
ment is before the House at the present 
time ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; I think not. 
It would be so jusually upon a reasoned 
negative, but the Amendment here is of 
so specific a kind that it is convenient to 
confine the Debate toitsterms. But the 
hon. Member was strictly and technically 
in order in speaking on the main ques- 
tion, because in seconding the Amend- 
ment he was speaking on the question 
before the Amendment was put. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER : At any rate I am unfor- 
tunately confined to the Amendment 
now before the House, and when I 
have another opportunity I shall be 
glad to notice the accusations the 
hon. Member has made against me of 
mala fides in dealing with the House in 
the matter of the Estimates, though I 
cannot do so now. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment has no doubt raised a ques- 
tion of very great importance and one to 
which he has given, as I am aware, very 
considerable attention. But I confess I 
am utterly at a loss to understand what 
is his reason for raising this particular 
question at this particular moment. I do 
not think that in adopting this course he 
is doing justice to the views of those who 
agree with him with regard to the pro- 
portion of taxation between England 
and Ireland. I ventured the other day, 
when the hon. Member alluded to this 
subject in the Debate on the Budget 
Resolutions, to deprecate discussion upon 
it on the simple ground that it was now 
being considered by a Royal Commis- 
sion, which we expect will report in the 
course of a few months, and that it was 
not ripe for discussion in this House until 
we had had time to consider not merely 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion, but also the conclusions which the 
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evidence, If I deprecated the action of the 
hon. Member then, I deprecate it still 
more to-night, when he has thought fit 
to raise this subject in the shape of an 
Amendment to the Budget Bill of the 
year, and to the financial proposals of 
the Government of the day—an Amend- 
ment which, if successful, would ob- 
viously not only put an end to our 
financial proposals, but to our existence 
as a Government. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I will not follow the hon. Member into 
his review of the past history of this 
question. Whether at the time of the 
Union the provisions of the Act of 
Union were fair financially to Ireland, 
or whether they were not ; whether later 
on the cost of the great war, was fairly 
apportioned between Great Britain and 
Ireland, by way of the creation of debt 
or by way of the sums levied in taxa- 
tion ; or whether that union of the 
two Exchequers, and the unification, so 
to speak, of the fiscal system of the two 
countries, which Mr. Pitt certainly 
contemplated as the result of the Union, 
was carried out at the proper time and 
in the proper way, are matters, which, 
no doubt, are interesting by way of 
historical retrospect, but which have 
only an indirect bearing on the present 
financial situation. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The hon. Member seems to consider 
that the comparative poverty of Ireland, 
and the diminution of her population 
are due to the existing fiscal system of 
the two countries. If I thought it 
necessary to go into the subject I 
could find other and far more impor- 
tant causes. To my mind the most 
important cause for the poverty of 
Ireland is this—ithat Ireland is, unfor- 
tunately for herself, not possessed of the 
mineral wealth which we have in such 
an abundance in Great Britain. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} But I do not wish 
at all to dwell upon that part of the 
question this evening. The hon. Mem- 
ber omitted to mention two very material 
points in his review of the situation. 
He omitted to remind the House that, 
although our annual Imperial expenditure 
has grown between the years 1864 and 
1894 from £64, 000, 000 to £100, 000, 000, 
yet Ireland contributes to the common 
| purse very little more now than she 
did 30 years ago. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 





Commission might come to upon that | He omitted also to mention that 
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even if you take half the cost of the|is based upon what was called Griffith’s 
Irish Constabulary as an item of Im-| valuation, which certainly bore, and I 
perial expenditure, Ireland now only | believe still bears, a much less proportion 
contributes 1-23rd part of the total) to the real value of property subject to 
Imperial charges as against 1-11th part | the Income Tax than the similar assess- 
of them in the year 1869. Of course I| ment does in Great Britain. 

admit, as I did the other night, that, Mr. LOUGH: No, no! ‘The evi- 
Ireland is a poor country as compared | dence was all against that before the 
with Great Britain. The hon. Member | Commission. 

is aware, I think he then stated it, that} *TaHz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
the Imperial taxation per head in Great} CHEQUER: The hon. Member, I 
Britain is now £2 5s. per annum, while| think, has forgotten that no one in - 
the Imperial taxation in Ireland is only | Ireland pays Land Tax, house duty, or 
£1 8s. 10d. per head. That is a con-| railway passenger duty. These are direct 
siderable difference. From his point of | taxes which are levied in Great Britain 
view it is not nearly sufficient. From | but not in Ireland. The hon. Member 
his point of view every inhabitant of|omits to notice this question of direct 
Great Britain should be taxed 10 times} taxation and goes to indirect taxation, 


as much as every inhabitant of Ireland. 
Mr. LOUGH: According to his 
wealth. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is the proportion the 
hon. Member suggested to the House. 

Mr. LOUGH: T said if taxed ac- 
cording to wealth. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member’s con- 
tention was that that was the relative 
capacity of the inhabitants of the two 
countries to bear taxation. It appears 
with all deference, to be an extravagant 
contention. But let me point out to the 
House what the real question is. It is 
not a question as between the coun- 
tries. 
taxation; it is a be- 


question as 


tween the inhabitants of the two coun-| 


tries, who have to bear the taxation. 
Does the hon. Member say that direct 
taxation weighs more heavily on the 


inhabitants of Ireland than it does on! 


the inhabitants of Great Britain? IT 
noticed he carefully avoided that point. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He did not attempt 
to show that any single Irishman whose 
income or property brings him within 
the scope of direct taxation pays one 
penny more in direct taxation than an 
Englishman or Scotchman of similar 
means. I can say something to the 
contrary. I would venture to say, and 
the hon. Member himself knows it, that 
direct taxation in Ireland is lighter than 
direct taxation in Great Britain, and for 
this reason, unless things have much 
changed since my connection with Ire- 
land some years ago, that the valuation 
for the purpose of Income Tax in Ireland 
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The countries do not bear the! 


saying that indirect taxation presses 
more heavily upon the individual inhabi- 
|tants of Ireland than it does upon the 
individual inhabitants of Great Britain. 
'I should just like to observe that since 
, 1860 the annual amount per head of 
‘indirect taxation levied in Ireland has 
only increased by ls. 6d. That is not a 
| very large increase. The hon. Member 
| says that out of the total Imperial taxa- 
| tion raised in Ireland 76 per cent. is in- 
| direct taxation. That might be, but it 
|was 87 per cent. in 1849. [‘‘ Hear, 
\hear !’’] The proportions of direct to 
indirect taxation have been distinctly 
|altered in favour of Irishmen by the 
|inerease in the Income Tax and Death 
Duties in recent years. But then the 
hon. Member puts forward a most re- 
markable argument. He says :— 


“ Where does your indirect taxation in Ire- 
land come frem? It mainly arises from tobacco 
and spirits.” 


That, no doubt, is true. But he says 
that tobacco and spirits are necessaries 
in Ireland, whilst they are luxuries in 
| Great Britain, and therefore they ought 
to be taxed here, but should be free from 
duty in Ireland, or, at any rate, taxed 
at a much lower rate. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. LOUGH : It was tobacco I used 
the argument about, and I was quoting 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. His words were that in 
a country where there was not enough 
| to eat tobacco is a necessary. 
| *Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
|CHEQUER: The remark I made— 
which I am afraid was a very dangerous 
remark—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |}—and which 
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T know the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouthshire does 
not approve of—was this ; that where 
persons were sufficiently fed all expendi- 
ture in tobacco was waste. But are 
there no insufficiently fed persons in 
England and Scotland as well as Ire- 
land? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The hon. 
Member forgets that the consuming 
classes include the richest as well as the 
poorest. Of course there are, no doubt, 
many poor persons in Ireland, and so 
there are in our great cities, in our agri- 
cultural districts, in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and I cannot under- 
stand why in the world the hon. Member 
thinks that tobacco and spirits are 
necessaries of life to the Irishmen and 
not to persons in similar circumstances 
in England and Scotland.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| That I call a very extravagant 
contention. Let me go from the speech 
of the hon. Member to the proposition 
he laid before the House. He wants 
what he is pleased to call a just fiscal 
system in accordance with the principles 
of the Act of Union. And what is his 
proposal ? He proposes what I will ven- 


ture to say would be the most intolerable 
nuisance that could be conceived to both 


countries. He proposes the institution 
of a separate customs tariff in Ireland 
and in Great Britain. When right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite brought forward 
their scheme for Home Rule they dis- 
tinctly refused to adopt such an absurd 
and retrogade policy as that. They 
proposed that the Customs of Treland as 
well of Great Britain should remain under 
one system of legislation, under one 
management, under one Imperial con- 
trol, and for the hon. Member, towards 
the end of the 19th century, to suggest 
that we should go back to the antedi- 
luvian system of a separate customs 
tariff for Ireland is a proposition which 
again I characterise as one of the most 
extravagant that could be submitted to 
this House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] No 
doubt there may be something in the 
suggestion that in our Customs and 
Excise Duties on beer, and on spirits, 
the subject that we tax is the al- 
cohol in the liquid rather than the 
liquid itself, and it has been frequently 
argued by those who have expressed 
reasonable opinions upon this subject 


that the taxation of beer. looked at from | 
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that point of view, is too low as com- 
pared with the taxation of spirits. But 
it was only last year that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite took a step 
in the very direction which this view 
suggests. He abolished the extra duty 
of 6d. on spirits, and he continued the 
extra duty of 6d. on beer. Well, I 
have not increased the duty on spirits, 
and I propose to continue the extra 
duiy on beer. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] So 
far I have been acting in accordance 
with the views of the hon. Member. 
I do not think that as years pass 
by this argument, whatever weight 
may now properly attach to it, will be 
as strong as it was, in connection with 
the relative taxation of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland, because 
during recent years there has been an 
increased consumption of spirits in Eng- 
land and a very large increased con- 
sumption of beer and porter in Ireland 
and Scotland. But I have no doubt that 
it is a matter that may fairly demand 
investigation, and that it will be investi- 
gated by the Royal Commission, and 
IT shall very carefully consider any 
suggestions they may make with regard 
to it. But what does the hon. Member 
propose to do with his new fiscal system 
when he has introduced it? He pro- 
poses to abolish the duty on tobacco in 
his Irish Custom House—|/aughter |—and 
he proposes to reduce the duty on 
whiskey to 5s. « gallon. He is aware 
that he will make a very large sacrifice 
of revenue by these two propositions. 
What economies will he effect in order to 
make up the deficiency? He proposes 
to get rid of half of the Constabulary. 
[Opposition cheers.| 1 daresay that may 
receive some popular support in Ireland, 
though I think by no means as much as 
perhaps the hon. Member may suppose. 
Then he proposes to get rid of one-third 
of the cost of the civil government. 
That is a beautiful thing in theory— 
Povo hear !’*|—but I can never 
velieve that it would be found practically 
possible when you came to work it out 
in Ireland. [Cheers.| And he proposes, 
finally, to take the whole of the troops 
from Ireland, and to cease practically all 
the military expenditure for what he 
calls the ‘‘army of occupation’’ in 
Ireland. I do not believe the hon. 
Member could make a more unpopular 
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proposal. [Cheers.] The troops must 


be somewhere. They are not main- 
tained, as the hon. Member seems to 
suppose, for the coercion of Ireland. 
They are maintained for the defence of 
the British Empire and the United 
Kingdom, of which Ireland forms a part. 
[Cheers.| When he has got rid of them 
from Ireland and when he has devoted 
all the revenue he is going to raise in 
Treland from Customs, Excise, and other 
sources to purely Irish purposes, what 
is Ireland, under his scheme, to con- 
contribute to the defence of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire and to 
Imperial administration ? 

Mr. LOUGH : I said what was fair. 
[ Ministerial laughter. | 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : But the hon. Member has 
written a book—{laughter|—and he has 
done me the favour of sending me a 
copy, appropriately bound in green with 
a beautiful shamrock border. [{ Laugh- 
ter.| In that book he calmly proposes, 
instead of the £2,370,000 a year which 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to take from the 
Irish Customs Revenue for Imperial 
purposes, that Ireland should make to 
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Imperial purposes the generous contribu- 


tion of £20,000 a year. [Laughter. | 
That is the fiscal system which the hon. 
Member considers not an extravagant 
proposition to make to the House. 
| Laughter.| I turn from these wonder- 
ful notions to the general question 
which is raised by the Amendment. 
I admit its importance. It is now 
under the consideration of a Royal Com- 
mission appointed on the recommen- 
dation of our predecessors. I am aware 
after what happened last week, that the 
recommendations of Royal Commissions 
appointed at their suggestion and com- 
posed of Gentlemen they had selected do 
not always commend themselves to their 
mature judgment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Ido not complain of this ; for neither 
the Government nor the House of 
Commons is ever bound to accept the 
recommendations of any Royal Commis- 
sion—{ Opposition cheers |—but this Royal 
Commission has been considering this 
subject for some time. It has published 
some evidence upon it, and it is now 
considering its conclusions. Could there 
be a less appropriate time to ask this 
House to express an opinion upon what, 
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I will venture to say, is one of the 
most difficult problems with which we 
can possibly have to deal? I am 
anxious when the time comes, to ap- 
proach this question with an open mind. 
I have been forced by the hon. Member 
to express to the House, to some extent, 
the views which I hold upon it, but I 
am anxious to consider fairly both the 
evidence and the conclusion of the 
Royal Commission and to do justice, if 
it be shown that in any way justice 
requires to be done. I ask the hon. 
Member, in his own interest, not to 
press the House to come to a vote which 
must necessarily be unfavourable to his 
own view, which may prejudice in the 
eyes of the country the opinions which 
heand those who agree with him hold, and 
which certainly cannot possibly further 
any relief which he desires should be 
given to Ireland in the matter of Im- 
perial taxation. [Cheers. | 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said it was only by protesting time after 
time and raising this question time after 
time thatthey could hope to get any result. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
was a Royal Commission sitting on this 
Question. That Royal Commission had 
already published its evidence. The 
evidence was completely before the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he ventured 
to doubt whether he had read a single 
line of it. The evidence they had 
published by itself was sufficient to show 
that there was an enormous injustice to 
Ireland. There had been no attempt to 
show that the present system was, as 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested, 
fair. Even the English officials had 
practically admitted that the present 
system was a grave injustice to Ireland, 
and consequently he thought the House 
would be somewhat surprised to hear 
that, nevertheless, no relief, no pro- 
visiona] relief, was to be given until the 
whole question had been decided by the 
Royal Commission. Why did _ they 
not have that theory applied to the 
Agricultural Rating Bill? The Royal 
Commission had to inquire into all 
the details of urban and rural rating 
in the United Kingdom, but because 
the right hon. Gentleman believed there 
was a great and frequent injustice to the 
agricultural interest of England, he 
asked the House immediately to devote 
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a large sum of money to the relief of a 
particular class of ratepayers. If that 
policy had been adopted in the case of 
the English agricultural interest, if 
they were being provisionally relieved 
while the question was being further 
inquired into, why should not the tax- 
payers of Ireland be provisionally relieved 
while this question was being further 
inquired into. He could not expect the 
right hon. Gentleman on that occasion, 
while the Commission was. still 
sidering its Report, to give a final 
answer and to bring into his Bill a 
scheme dealing with the whole ques- 
tion, but he did say that the mass of 
evidence which had been given before 
the Commission, even by the English 
witnesses, had been so great that there 
was a pressing and immediate problem 
that ought to have presented itself to 
his mind to give, pending the report of 
the Commission, some sort of provisional 
relief to the Irish people. He would 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
evidence of Sir Robert Giffen before the 
Commission. That evidence entirely 
overthrew the position which the right 
hon. Gentleman took up. In the first 
place the right hon. Gentleman said 
that Ireland was insufticiently valued 
for the purposes of Income Tax as com- 
pared with England. Sir Robert Giffen 
was not an Irishman or a Home Ruler. 
He was, he believed, an Englishman or 
a Scotchman, and he was a Unionist. 
He was the head of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade ; he 
was a skilled man, and the evidence 
he gave before the Commission was 
the result of his mature consideration. 
Sir Robert Giffen absolutely contradicted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had read his 
evidence and had known that one of the 
permanent officials of the country had 
absolutely denied his proposition, he 
thought he would hardly have put it 
before the House in such a confident 
way. Sir Robert Giffen said that he had 
considered the question of the Income 
Tax assessment of Ireland some years 
ago and the conclusion to which he then 
came was, that, on the whole, Ireland 
was more strictly valued than Great 
Britain, and he went into elaborate 
figures to show the total annual income 
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of the people of Ireland and the people 
of Great Britain. Sir Robert Giffen 
said :— 


‘‘Before you arrive at the fair taxable 
capacity of the two countries, you must deduct 
the minimum necessary for subsistence. There 
is a certain sum which cannot be taken in taxa- 
tion, and that ought to be regarded.” 


And then he went on to show that the 
gross income of Ireland was one-twenty- 
second of that of Great Britain. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his 
Budget of this year, asked the House to 
levy on Ireland one-eleventh of the taxa- 
tion of Great Britain, so that even if the 
gross income was taken and no allowance 
was made for the minimum for subsis- 
tence, still he would be levying on Ire- 
land exactly double her fair proportion. 
But that did not state the whole case. 
Sir Robert Giffen, taking the fair 
minimum for subsistence at £12 a head 
of the population, deducted that sum in 
each case and worked out the figures in 
this way. He said :— 

‘* When you deduct that £12 head from the 
total gross income of Ireland you have only 
£22,000,000 a year left.” 


Of that £22,000,000 one-third went to 
the Exchequer of Great Britain in the 
form of taxes. Sir Robert Giffen then 
showed that the gross income of Great 
Britain, after deducting the same sum, 
was £900,000,000, and from that he 
argued that the proportion of taxation 
that Ireland ought to bear to Great 
Britain was 22 to 900. Was it right 
then that this Budget should be allowed 
to pass without giving at least some 
provisional relief to the crying needs of 
Ireland? The Budget rather intensified 
the Irish injustice. Some little relief 
was given in connection with the Land 
Tax and the Death Duties, but on those 
Trishmen paid very little. The right 
hon. Gentleman had picked out those 
taxes to which Irishmen did not contri- 
bute much, and had left untouched 
those to which they did contribute 
largely, and therefore Ireland’s propor- 
tion would be increased. It was the 
deliberate policy of the Treasury to 
choose for reduction those taxes to which 
Irishmen did not contribute. Although 
the right hon. Gentleman had a vast 
mass of evidence before him, and had the 
opportunity of giving Irishmen some 
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relief, he sought rather to increase the 
proportion which had to be paid by the 
unfortunate Irish taxpayer. <A large 
sum of money was to be applied to the 
relief of local rates in England, but in 
Ireland a different principle was to be 
applied. 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The proposal in the Bud- 
get is simply this: A certain annual 
sum is to be devoted in England from 


the Imperial revenue to local purposes, | 
and a corresponding sum will be devoted | 


in Ireland and Scotland from the 
Imperial revenue to local purposes. 

Mr. KNOX contended that what was 
being done was really very different. A 
large sum was to be given, in the case 
of England, to a distinct local purpose, 


namely, the relief of agricultural rates. | 
The agricultural industry in Ireland was 


suffering equally with that in England. 


The principle on which the Government | 


professed to act was that the people 
of England and Treland should be 
treated as the same people, and dealt with 
equally. Why, then, should they not 
give as much to the Kerry farmer as to 
the Kent farmer? He ventured to think 
that there had never been a more 


grievously unfair Budget presented to the 


House. The principle his hon. Friend 
sought to establish was that Ireland, as 
the poorer country, ought not to be over- 
taxed; but the right hon. Gentleman 
was increasing the proportion Ireland 
would have to pay in the year of his 
great prosperity, when something could 
easily be spared. It might be suggested 
that Ireland paid less than was spent on 
her in the various services. But Eng- 
lish ministers had put those services 
there. It was the work of English- 
men, not Irishmen, and _ therefore, 
having indulged in such luxuries, 
Englishmen ought to pay. France treated 
Brittany as a part of that country, and | 
if the English people really believed that 
Ireland formed a part of the United | 
Kingdom in any real sense of the term 
they would treat her fairly in this matter 
of taxation ; but the truth was that they 
regarded Irishmen as an alien race and 
as a conquered people, out of whom as | 
much tribute as possible was to be! 
squeezed. As far as civil expenditure 
was concerned, any one looking at the 
Trish Estimates would say that in the 
course of years the expenditure might be 
1 
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considerably reduced. If Ireland were 
(really a part of the United Kingdom, it 
was only fair that she should be made 
to bear a just proportion only of the 
general taxation and not an excessive 
part of it. But if the Irish were really 
regarded as a conquered people, the dig- 
nity of that House required that the fact 
should be stated openly. Why did not 
Englishmen boldly state that Ireland was 
a conquered province and that they in- 
tended to bleed her to her last drop of 
blood, because Irishmen were too few to 
resist. Such a declaration as that would, 
at all events, be one that could be under- 
stood. But it was impossible to under- 
‘stand all this talk about union and 
equality between Ireland and England, 
and then to require the former to pay 
more than her fair share of taxation. It 
was absurd to talk about equality when 
we were bleeding the very life-blood out 
of Ireland by over-taxation and were 
forcing her people to emigrate, and were 
thus diminishing her population year by 
year. He could not understand how any 
| Irish Unionist Member could get up in 
| that House and support an unjust Budget 
\of this kind, which maintained an un- 
equal taxation between the two countries. 
He should support the Amendment. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, that he should not follow the hon. 
'Gentleman the Member for West Isling- 
‘ton in his elaborate figures on the 
financial relations between England and 
‘Ireland, because any hon. Member who 
‘had studied the evidence that had been 
| given before the Royal Commission now 
| sitting to consider the financial relations 
between the two countries would recog- 
nise most of them as having been given 
by that hon. Gentleman in his evidence 
before the Commission. It would be 
obviously useless and not a little mis- 
leading to pursue the investigation into 
those figures until the Commission had 
reported, when the House would learn 
what were the recommendations of the 
Commissioners who were able to balance 


,and to compare the hon. Gentleman’s 


evidence with that of other witnesses—- 
an advantage which that House did not 
at present possess. He, on the other 
hand, should like to give the House a 
very few, but at the same time some 
very significant figures which he had 
taken from a Return presented to Par- 
liament last August, which referred to 
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the financial relations that existed | Ireland contributed ; the main question 
between England and Ireland. Those! which the Commission had been i inquiring 
figures showed that the expenditure on | into was the taxable capacity of Ireland 
local services in Great Britain in 1819-| as compared with that of Great Britain, 
20 had amounted to 6s. 3}d. per head | and not whether the respective amounts 
of the population, while in Ireland! which they contributed were larger or 
they had amounted to 4s. 7d. per head. | smaller than they were a certain number 
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Therefore, the expenditure in Ireland|of years ago. 


in those days amounted to 73 per cent. | 


of the amount per head that was spent | 
In the year 1889-90 the | 
expenditure per head in England was | 
while it had risen to £1 2s. | 
in Ireland, or a little more than double | 
The fact 


in England. 
14s. 104d., 


the percentage of 1819-20. 
was that at the beginning of the period 


to which he had referred the administra- | 


tion of Ireland cost the Central 


Government appreciably less per head | 


of the population than that of Great 
Britain, while in 
average expenditure of the Central 
Government for local purposes in Ire- 
land far exceeded that in Great Britain, 
and tended still further to increase. 
But let hon. Members look at the matter 
in another way. In 1819-20 out of 
every £1,000 raised from Imperial im- 
posts from the inhabitants of Ireland 
£298 was spent on the local services 
in Ireland and £702 on Imperial ser- 
vices. 


to £658, nearly double the percentage | 


of 1829, ‘while the expenditure for Im-| 


perial charges had fallen to £342, 


recent years the) 


In ignoring that hon. 
Members ignored the central point of 
the controversy. They were informed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the amendment of his hon. Friend would, 
if carried, lead to the displacement of the 
Government; in view of the fact that the 
late Government were displaced on such 
a subject as cordite, he did not think it 
would be an unmitigated evil if the 
present Government were displaced on 
the much larger question of financial 
injustice to Ireland. The hon. Member 
who had last spoken had quoted some 
figures, but he did not think he had 
made them very clear. At the be- 
ginning of the century Ireland’s popu- 
lation, as far as the figures could be 
ascertained, was much about what it 
was now, perhaps somewhat larger. 
After 20 years’ experience of the Union, 
the figures, taken from official sources, 
were as follows :—In 1819 the indirect 


'taxes per head were in Great Britain 
In 1889-90 the expenditure for | 
local purposes in Ireland had risen | 


£2 8s. 7d., while in Ireland they were 
only lls. In 1893 the indirect taxes 
‘had fallen in Great Britain to £1 4s. 1d. 
per head, but in Ireland they had risen 


or| to £1 2s., which was double what they 
less than half of what Ireland paid in| were 74 years ago. 


The total taxes in 


1829. But it must not be supposed that | 1819 were in Great Britain £3 10s. 3d. 


the State got for this generous treatment | 
of Treland—which he should be the last | 
to deplore—a larger percentage of in-| 
In 1819-20 the| Ireland to £1 8s. 
| these figures proved to demonstration 


come than formerly. 
revenue collected in Ireland was 9:18 
per cent. of the total revenue of the 
United Kingdom, while in 1889-90 it 
was only 9°68 per cent., a difference 
of only a half per cent. He thought 
it was significant to quote these 
figures to the House, as hon. Mem- 
bers had tried to convey the impression 
that Ireland was being financially op- 
pressed during a per iod in which it had 
been most generously treated. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
that both the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the hon. Member who had just 
sat down ignored to a great extent the 
main point of the discussion. That 
point was not exactly the net amount that 





per head, and only 14s. 5d. in Ireland ; 
but in 1893 they had fallen in Great 
Britain to £2 4s. 10d., and had risen in 
10s. He thought 


that, as Ireland’s population diminished, 
and as her poverty increased, the 
financial burden was laid more heavily 
upon her in the form of indirect taxes, 
and the total tax revenue increased 
year by year, and became more intoler- 
able to the people. The hon. Member 
opposite had spoken as if there was no 
difference as to whether a man lived in 
Islington or in the county of Kerry; 
but they maintained that, in regard to 
these taxes Ireland had a distinct claim 
founded on the promises contained in 
the Act of Union, and that these 
promises had been violated. Sir Robert 
Giffen had said that the taxable income 
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of Ireland must bear a smaller proportion 
to the taxable income of Great Britain 
than did the gross incomes or capitals. 
Sir Robert Giffen defined the taxable 
income as the income remaining after 
allowing for the minimum necessary to 
maintain a population in a_ given 
standard of living, and in this sense 
he showed that Great Britain had a tax- 
able income of 800 millions, and Ireland 
of only 15 millions. A considerable 
sum was to be set aside for agricultural 
land this year. They had proved that 
the taxation per head in regard to in- 
direct taxes had fallen in Great Britain 
50 per cent., but had been doubled in 
Treland during the same time. They 
were told that in regard to taxation 
Treland must not be treated as a separate 
country, but when a sum was voted from 
the Imperial Exchequer for the relief of 
agricultural land that principle was 
abandoned. If they applied totally 
different principles in this manner, 
they were perpetuating the injustice to 
Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said, it had been his business 
on two occasions to consider, in connec- 
tion with Bills for the better Govern- 
ment of Ireland, the various problems 
that arose in regard to Irish finance and 
the proportions between the contribu- 
tions made by Ireland and by Great 
Britain. He was, therefore, well aware, 
as was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of the enormous difficulties and intrica- 
cies in which all these problems of Irish 
finance were involved. He only rose 
for the purpose of putting to his hon. 
Friends whether it was worth while, 
after what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had promised, to press this 
Motion to a Division. A Royal Com- 
mission had been appointed, and great 
pains were taken in constituting that 
Commission to make it thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and he had never heard from 
either side of the House that every 
attempt was not made that could be 
made to get gentlemen of all persuasions 
to serve upon it. The Commission had 
taken a great deal of evidence, and were 
now almost on the eve of producing 
their Report. A Draft Report, as the 
newspapers informed them, was sub- 
mitted by the late Chairman to the 
Commission. How that Report would 
be dealt with under the circumstances he 
did not know, but it was perfectly cer- 
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tain that the Commission would report 
long before the end of that Session. 
Of course the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had promised that he would 
consider that Report with what he called 
an open mind; and, when the Report 
was drawn up and presented, he would 
undoubtedly consider it. Whether it 
would be dealt with before the end of 
the Session he could not say, but, in view 
of the presentation of the Report of a 
carefully-constituted Commission, he did 
not think his hon. Friend would gain 
anything by pressing his Motion to a 
Division. 

Mr. LOUGH withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. J. E. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) advocated the 
payment of the Duties in one payment. 
As to the redemption of the Land Tax, 
difficulty had been put in the way by 
the Clerks to the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners. This should be as easy as the 
redemption of tithes. It was the diffi- 
culty of redemption which prevented 
the Land Tax being redeemed. The 
Bill, in Section 21, provides for the 
occupier of agricultural land assessed 
under Schedule B to get relief without 
going under Schedule D. He recognised 
that as a very great boon. The Bill 
provided that the owner of land, build- 
ings, ete., should have right of appeal, 
although not directly assessed. He 
recognised that as a great boon also. 
He drew the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the unequal and, in 
many cases, unjust manner in which 
Schedule A operated, and to the heavy 
expense involved by its separate main- 
tenance. Let them take the case of a 
commercial concern with mills and 
machinery. Persons assumed that 
profits shown in  balance-sheets were 
the same on which Income Tax was 
paid, but that was an entire mistake. 
Take the case of a concern with works 
the annual value of which is assessed at 
£3,600, and whose gross profits, as 
shown in balance-sheet, averaged for 
three years £8,000 per annum. That 
firm paid under Schedule A on £3,000, 
and under Schedule D on £5,000, 
making up the total profit of £8,000. 
But suppose a succession of bad years 
comes, or an exceptionally bad year 
results in heavy loss, the average gross 
profits of three years may be reduced to 
£2,000, £1,000, or a vanishing quantity. 
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Yet the Income Tax, Schedule A, is still | had the reports of the Sub-Commissioners 
charged on £3,000. There was no use| appointed by the Commission on the De- 
appealing, they were told that their | pression in Agriculture, and if the right 
works were worth that amount, and | hon. Gentleman had read these reports 
that if they had not made £3,000|he would see some extraordinary state- 
they ought to have done. That was | ments as to what the real difference be- 
no imaginary- case, it was constantly | tween gross and net revenue of agricul- 
going on ; and, the larger the amount of tural land really is. Mr. John Speir 
fixed plant, the greater the risk of | in his report on the counties of Ayr, 
such overpayment under Schedule: A.| Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and Dumfries, 
Take again the case, brought within his | says (p. 5) :— 

notice within the last few days of a) «The most absurd ideas appear to possess the 


small occupying owner of a farm. The | minds of the public regarding the incomes which 
annual value of the farm was £180 a/ landlords draw from their estates. It is often 


year, the house being assessed separately. 
The annual amount at which the farm 
was assessed, therefore to Schedule A 
was £180 less one-eighth—£158. The 
occupying owner would be assessed to 
Schedule B at one-third of the £180— 
that is, £60 a year, or, together, £218. 
But this particular man went under a 
clause of a former Act, and claimed to 
be assessed under Schedule D, and showed 
that his total profit of the preceding 
year was £208. Now, one of the most 
popular provisions of the Act brought 
in by his right hon. Friend was the ex- 
tension of the total exemption to £160, 
and the reduction of the assessment of an 
occupying tenant to qne-third of his 
rent. That being so, a tenant paying a 
rent of £624 would have been assessed 
under Schedule B at £208 from which 
he would have been entitled toa de- 
duction of £160,and would have paid In- 
come-tax under Schedule B at £48. 
Had this man been a small tradesman, 
with an income of £208, he would have 
had a deduction of £160 and paid on 
£48. Had he been a tenant farmer, 


| considered by those whose knowledge of estate 
|management is rather limited, that because a 
|landlord has a rent-roll of £10,000 a year, he 
hasan income of that amount, whereas the facts 
| of the case show this is very far from the truth. 
| The estates of which I have had returns are 
nearly all considered to be very well managed, 
jand the average net income to the proprietor 
| from these at the present time is 56°7 per cent. 
of the gross income. Many estates are yielding 
their proprietors very much more, but others 
are very much less, the highest I have received 
| being 85°3, while the lowest is 23-3, both being 
| calculated for an average of three years.” 


| Mr. Wilson-Fox, reporting on the county 
'of Cumberland (p. 27 and 28) says :— 

| « On the Netherby estate the total sum spent 
on all out-goings between 1879 and 1894 repre- 
sent 27} per cent. on the gross rents received in 
that period.” 

“On the Underley estate, in Westmorland, 
the total outgoing in 1894, excluding Income- 
tax, represented 36°2 per cent. of the rent 
received, whereas in 1880 they represented 
33 per cent.” 


Mr. Hunter Pringle, in his Report on 
South Durham, and the North and East 
Riding, stated that the outgoings on 
estates in those districts ranged from 40 
to 63 per cent. of the gross income. 








paying £624 rent, he would have been} These, and other reports of the Sub- 
assessed under Schedule B at £208, and | Commissioners, showed that while in some 
only have paid on £48. But in this|cases one-eighth amply covered, and 
particular case, the man held a letter|might even more than cover the neces- 
from the Inland Revenue Department, ‘sary expenditure for the maintenance of 
maintaining that because he was assessed | the land in a cultivable condition, there 
under Schedule A at £158, and showed} were many other cases where it was 
a total profit of £208, he was not en-|very far indeed from representing the 
titled to any deduction whatsoever, and |expenditure necessary to be made. 
the whole Income-tax under the one|Take, again, the case of buildings in 
schedule at £158, and under the other|towns. It was becoming usual for 
schedule at £50 a year, had to be paid. | buildings, let as offices to many tenants 
The House might remember that at the|to be rated as a whole, the rate being 
time the Finance Bill of 1894 was being | collected from the owner, who recovers 
discussed, the question of the amount of|it along with the rent. So long as 
deduction which ought to be made as | the building was entirely occupied no 
between the gross and net revenues of hardship could arise. Take as an 
agricultura] land was raised on both illustration a building, let in offices, 
sides of the House. Since then they had'the total rent of which was £1,200 
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a year. The rateable value of 
that building would be £1,000, and 
assuming the rates were 6s. in the 
pound, the total rates would be £300, 
less 10 per cent. allowed to the pro- 
prietor, which would make £270 a year. 
But now assume the offices were half 
empty, the rent then received would be 
£600. Income-tax, under Schedule A 
would be paid on £600, it being assumed 
that the rates were recovered from the 
tenants, but of the rate in that instance 
only one-half was being received. The 
other half was being paid out of the 
pocket of the proprietor. Also, to show 
the anomaly of the present system, take 
the case of a house. Whether the owner 
lets or occupies a house, it was as- 
sessed under Schedule A, on what was 
called the gross annual value. The con- 
tents, however valuable, of the house, 
were not assessed to the revenue at all 
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ment would almost break down were a 
system of assessment. different to that 
which existed at the present time 
adopted. He did not altogether share 
that view. The back of the Inland 
Revenue Department was a good deal 
stronger than it was sometimes credited 
with being, but if injustice was shown 
to exist, the convenience of the Depart- 
ment had no right to stand in the way 
of its removal. He could give one or 
two instances to show what he called the 
extravagance of the present system of 
assessment. The figures in the first case 
were those relating to a _ well-known 
concern in the north of England, and 
they were taken out specially for him. 
That concern paid Income-tax under 
Schedule A on 3,285 assessments to 24 
collectors, in 27 townships, while under 
\Schedule D, it paid on one assessment 
to one collector. The amount that con- 


9 


« 





unless they were let with the house, in|cern paid in January last, under Sche- 
which case the difference between the|dule A, was £1,642, or an average of 
gross rent and the annual value was | 10s. per assessment, and £324 per collee- 
assessed separately under Schedule| tor, whereas under Schedule D it paid 
D. It was stated by Sir Alfred Milner, in| £7,776 in one assessment, and to one 
his evidence before the Commission on | collector, and that figure was arrived at 
Agricultural Depression, that it was|by taking the profit shown in the pub- 


estimated that the value of that class of | lished balance sheet, and deducting the 


property which was not called upon to 
contribute to the Imperial taxation was 
£1,000,000,000. Sir Alfred considered 


that an excessive figure, and was inclined | 


to put the value at £600,000,000. Take | 


another case, that of a man who spent 


large sums of money in forming a col- | 


lection of pictures, that collection would 


not be assessed in any way whatever to | 
If the same | 
man, however, instead of spending say | 
£100,000 upon pictures, were to spendany | 


the Imperial taxation. 


part of the money in building labourers’ 
cottages, or anything of that sort, he 


would bevery highly assessed indeed. The ' 


injustice of the present incidence of taxa- 


tion under Schedule A, as compared | 


with that under Schedule D, was un- 
doubted. When he raised this matter 
on a previous occasion, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer argued, and he 


believed the present Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer to some extent agreed with 
his right hon. Friend, that the great 


difficulty in dealing with Schedule A’ 


arose from the fact of the enormous 
number of assessments under that Sche- 
dule. 
the opinion of the advisers of the Gov- 
ernment, the Inland Revenue Depart- 


Mr. Johnson Ferguson. 


He believed it was stated that in | 


| £1,642 which had been paid on the 
| 3,285 assessments under Schedule A. 
| Then in the case of a house let with fur- 
niture in it, Income Tax was paid under 
Schedule A on the gross annual value 
|of the house when empty, but the tax 
under Schedule D was paid to a totally 
different collector, possibly miles away 
from the collector under Schedule A, on 
the difference between the gross rent and 
the annual value. Ifa factory was let 
empty, and the occupier put machinery 
in it, when paying his Income Tax under 
Schedule D, he was entitled to deduct 
depreciation at the rate of 5 per cent. 
from the amount of his return. If, on 
the other hand, the owner put machinery 
in and let the place with the machinery, 
the owner was entitled to depreciation at 
| therate of 5 per cent., but was notallowed 
to deduct it when the payment was 
made. He had to go to all the incon- 
venience and cost of making a claim for 
the deduction to the Inland Revenue 
Department, and some six or nine 
months afterwards, he might get the 
/sum repaid to him. He would be told, 
he knew, that the number of assessments 
made under Schedule A was between 
| 7,000,000 and 8,000,000, and that the 
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work involved in merging Schedule A | would be able to do. With regard to 
in Schedule D would almost break down | scientific collections, he knew the view 
the Department. He had had inquiry | prevailed that such collections had better 
made in two counties in Scotland as to | bein the hands of the public, rather than 
what the effect would really be. In| in the hands of private individuals. He 
Scotland the whole of the rates and | did not altogether share that view. Such 
taxes were levied on what was known | collections, made with great personal skill 
as the Valuation Roll. In Dumfries- and knowledge, had generally been very 
shire there were 10,502 separate assess- | accessible to the public, and if the State 
ments under Schedule A. If grouped, | obtained benefit from the mainten- 
as they would be under Schedule D, they | ance of the unity of the collections, 
would be reduced to 2,357. Inthe upper|as compared with their dispersion, he 
ward of Lanarkshire, there were 15,658 | did not think the burden ought to fall 
assessments, and they would be reduced |on the collectors, especially where the 
to 3,064, or, taking two counties to- | collections had not only a family, but also 
gether, the number of assessments would | a national interest, and ought to be 
be reduced to one-fifth. He was per-|kept intact. The value of a collection 
‘fectly aware that such a change as he) often consisted in its integrity, and 
suggested could not be introduced in a|this clause in the Bill might result in 
hurry, but only after very careful in-| benefit to the State. The provision 
quiry and a great deal of consideration, | giving facilities for the payment of Suc- 
but he thought the Chancellor of the} cession Duty by enabling the payer to 
Exchequer might introduce into his Bill| take a charge on the estate was a good 
the principle of Clause 21, and give to| provision ; but he doubted whether it 
the owners of land, tenements, and here-| was quite fair to a prior mortgagee, 
ditaments used for the purposes of trade; who would thus become a_ second 
or agriculture, the right to apply to the | mortgagee. He regretted much that the 


general Commissioners in any case where | Bil] did not deal with the Income Tax, 
it could clearly be shown that the income | but still maintained it at an abnormal 


arising in the course of the year has not| peace rate. He hoped the time would 
amounted to the amount of the annual|soon come when the Chancellor of the 
value charged under Schedule A. By | Exchequer would be able to deal with 
doing that the right hon. Gentleman | this question more favourably, especially 
would go a long way to meet the cases | for industrial incomes under Schedule D. 
of injustice arising under Schedule A. | He believed the depression in agriculture 
*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said he voted|to be great and acute; but there 
in favour of the principles of the equalisa- | were other interests in which the de- 
tion and graduation of the Death Duties, | pression had been equally felt—in ship- 
and the proposals had been more than | ping, for instance. It had been said 
justified by experience, but he ap-!in the Debates on the Rating Bill that 
proved of the effort to remedy any | ships bore no proportion of local taxation ; 
cases of particular injustice which) but that was a mistake. The docks 
might have taken place in the adminis-| were rated, and ships paid through 
tration of the Act. He certainly thought|the dock dues, and by the tax on 
this Bill dealt with one or two points 





which called for remedy, and which, un- 
remedied, would be productive of very 
considerable hardship and injustice He 
was struck by the interpretation given 
by his hon. Friend opposite with the 
possibilities of Clause 14. Generally 
speaking, he was no great believer in 
attempts to evade the duties, and he had 
never believed that landowners would 
part absolutely with their property in 
order to ultimately evade the payment 
of the Death Duties. But the case was 
different if the owner was able to pre- 
serve a life interest, and then escape the 





duty, as under the words of this clause he 


incomes derived from freights. Except 
as a temporary measure, he should 
object to the differential treatment of 
real and personal property. He was 
sorry that the promised inquiry was 
not to extend to the whole question 
of the incidence of rating. The inquiry, 
as he understod, was only to deal with 
the possibility of rating personal pro- 
perty; and with that limitation, the class 
who might suffer would be the same class 
who were differentially treated, to their 
disadvantage under the Rating Bill, 
and also under this _ Bill. They 
would have nothing to gain and some- 
thing to lose by such an inquiry. The 
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wider inquiry had been remitted since 
1840, and during the interval there 
had been continual subventions dis- 
advantageous to personal property. In 
considering the whole question, to re- 
dress the many anomalies of local taxa- 
tion, the tradesmen in the large towns 
had perhaps the greatest claim to atten- 
tion. The burdenofthe rates on that class, 
who had to face the stress of competition, 
was more oppressive than on the agricul- 
tural classes. A rate of 7s. or 8s. in the 
pound was not unusual in the boroughs. 
He thought the provisions of the Bill in 
regard to the Land Tax were good, 
though here again the janded interest 
were treated preferentially. It was to 
the public interest that the tax should 
be redeemed ; but the Bill would still 
leave grave inequalities. In connection 
with the Light Railways Bill, he had 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to fix the interest payable for local 
loans, at 3 per cent. ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman would not assent. Yet, in 


respect of the instalments of the Land 
Tax remaining in arrear, the interest was 
now to be fixed at 3 per cent. The lowest 
rate charged by the State in connection 
with loans for local improvements was 


34 per cent. under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts, yet by land- 
owners for land tax instalments it was 
only to be 3. On the whole, however, 
the Bill had dealt with taxation in a 
way which should meet with the ap- 
proval of the House, snbject to the 
qualifications he had made. 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York- 
shire, W.R., Spen Valley) pointed out 
that according to Sir A. Milner’s Report, 
there were no grounds from the allega- 
tions of the farmers that they were 
heavily taxed. It was the owners of the 
land and not the occupiers who were 
heavily taxed ; and if the relief given by 
the Government’s proposals was really to 
go to the farmer and not to the landlord, 
it would go to the man who did not need 
it. Why should the farmers be almost 
exempt from Income Tax? Sir A. 
Milner stated that the whole of the 
farmers of this country only paid 
£190,000 a year in Income Tax, ona 
total value of more than £15,000,000. 
They were assessed ona third of the 
rent ; so that a farmer who paid a rent 
of £480 would be exempt from the tax 
altogether; while another rented at 
£900 would pay on £38C°, less £160 
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abatement, or £140. The manufacturer 
or trader earning £900 a year would 
pay on the whole. Sir A. Milne 
showed that the land was overtaxed ; 
but, curiously enough, he classed the 
farmers among those who were under- 
taxed ; and yet the farmers were to be 
still further relieved. According to the 
same authority, the Imperial taxation on 
the capital value of property was on 
land ‘95d. in the pound ; on other rate 
able property ‘8ld. in the pound ; on 
non-rateable property, ‘54d. in the 
pound. So that the Imperial taxation 
on non-rateable property was about half 
that on land ; and the farmers non-rate- 
able property was only taxed to the ex- 
tent of ‘10d. in the pound; or one. 
fifth of other non-rateable property. 
Sir A. Milner said that Schedule B of 
the Income Tax was rapidly becoming 
a farce; and that certainly was the case, 
when a total rent of £45,000,000 only 
paid £190,000 a year. There was no 
class in the country so easily let off in re- 
spect of Imperial taxation as were the 
farmers. If they made profits, they ought 
to pay Income Tax like other people. 
The farmers were taxed far more lightly 
than any other portion of the community, 
and, if they were to be relieved in regard 
to local rates, he contended that it was 
only fair that the exceptional treatment 
they received in regard to the income 
tax should be reconsidered. Under the 
circumstances, the farmer ought to pay 
on the Income Tax in the same propor- 
tion as other traders. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said he desired to refer in a few words 
to the question of the Death Duties 
only. He was not surprised that it had 
been found necessary to amend the 
Finance Act of 1894, for he had always 
anticipated that amendments would be 
necessary. He had always believed that 
too high an estimate of the ultimate and 
permanent return from the duties had 
been made, that this year would be found 
to be the high-water mark, and that the 
return from these duties would go on 
decreasing. During the past financial 
year the Death Duties had returned 
£14,000,000, which was £1,500,000 more 
than the Inland Revenue had estimated 

a very serious and quite unprecedented 
mistake. For the current financial year 
it might well be found that a similar 
mistake had been made, but in the 
opposite direction, and he thought it 
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quite likely that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might find that the return 
from them was £1,000,000 less than he 
counted upon. He still held that the 
principles of that Act were mischievous 
and false fiscally, but he held that they 
should not be attacked, or amendments 
destructive of them proposed at this 
stage or until their full effect was seen, 
which could not be for several years. 
He believed, however, that it was 
absolutely necessary now to remove some 
of the more crying injustices and compli- 
cations of the Act, and the Government 
had certainly taken some steps in that 
direction. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not gone far enough in 
his proposals of amendment. The net 
results of the finances of the year were 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
finally in his hands to dispose of a sum 
of £1,708,000. He contended that the 
first claimants on that surplus were the 
contributories to the Death Duties, so 
far as those duties involved injustice— 
he was about to say iniquities and 
extortions. But the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer did not recognise those claims. 
He gave to relieve rates on agricultural 


land £950,000; he gave to education 
£400,000, and to the Land Tax 
£100,000, leaving only £200,000 for the 
unfortunate victims of the Death Duties. 
He gave all to land and learning and 
left nothing for the widow and the orphan 
who had been despoiled by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouth. The right hon. Gentleman 
should have limited Death Duty taxation 


to property which was actually in posses- | 


sion of the deceased, and which actually 
passed on death ; he should have limited 
the aggregation to such property as the 
deceased had been competent to dispose 
of, and had disposed of, since the passing 
of the Act. The right hon. Gentleman 
should also have abolished the provision 
which made duty payable on any gift 
made within 12 months of death, which 
ousted all consideration of the facts and 
made an assumption false in most cases, 
in favour of the tax collector. The true 
test was the test of facts. In a case of 
a true donatio mortis causa duty should 
be paid, but in all other cases gifts 
should be freed from taxation. He also 
thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
have abolished the retroactive effect of 
the Act. Still, he had done something 
to amend the Act of 1894, though it 
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was very little. He had proposed to 
abolish the duty which at present had 
to be paid when a man’s own property 
reverted to himself in the same way as if 
it passed by death; to provide for the 
return of duties which had been merged 
in the Estate Duty when these former 
had been paid in advance ; and to exempt 
property of the nature of heirlooms, 
yielding no income and enjoyed in kind 
only, though as to this he suggested that 
the Treasury should be made the decid- 
ing authority, which would have to be 
reconsidered. This was little, but still 
it was something, and he (Mr. Bowles) 
proposed to move some further small 
amendments, whose modesty would, he 
hoped, procure for him support from all 
sides. He was not satisfied, but he sup- 
posed he must take what he could get. He 
trusted that, having thus generously 
acknowledged what little the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had done for them, he 
should be able to get from the right hon. 
Gentleman an amicable consideration for 
the few Amendments to the Bill which 
he had placed upon the Paper. One 
Amendment dealt with the difficulty, 
trouble and hardship which was often 
caused by a very small amount of pro- 
perty leading to a very large amount of 
duty. If by a few shillings an estate 
was brought over the maximum of a 
given category at a given rate, an extra 
rate and extra duty of £250 might now 
be levied. He proposed to increase the 
margin to £100. He would also makea 
smallexemption in small classes of estates, 
to which he was sure no one would 
object. There were two rates of duty 
in the Bill. Some were called upon to pay 
three per cent. and others to pay four per 
cent., but as the revenue never paid more 
than three per cent. interest, clearly the 
rate of interest should be that of 3 per 
cent. and the same in all cases. He 
was glad that some attempt was being 
made to make some amendment in the 
Finance Act of 1894. He was sorry 
that those Amendments did not go fur- 
ther ; but he was glad that, at any rate, 
a beginning had been made in the right 
direction. More amendments would 
have to be made next year, but he 
trusted that about the year 1900 a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be in 
office, who, finding himself in the presence 
of a vastly diminished revenue and 
enormously increased grievances, would 
practically repeal the Act altogether. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) : I hope the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not be too much 
alarmed at the sinister prognostications 
of the hon. Member for King’s Lynn as 
to the yield of the Death Duties in the 
future. The hon. Member has always 
been the reverse of sanguine on this sub- 
ject. [Opposition laughter.| When the 
Measure imposing the Duties passed its 
Third Reading in 1894, he stated first 
that the yield might be £700,000, and 
afterwards said he felt sure that that 
figure was too high. He said the Act 
would be defeated by evasion and avoid- 
ance, and that the main result of that 
ill-considered and foolish scheme of taxa- 
tion would be that in future years the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would get 
less instead of additional Duties. I 
hope that after the experience we have 
had of the result of the Act the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn will pluck up 
courage and have more confidence in this 
source of revenue. {Opposition laughter. | 
Let me say, in the first place, that if 
there are in the working of this Measure 
of taxation things which prove unneces- 
sarily oppressive. I would be the first to 
desire that they should be remedied. 
But I will reserve my opinion of these 
particular Amendments until we get 
into Committee, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer states the reasons by 
which he has been led to propose the 
alterations. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn urged that property which 
reverted to the original possessor ought 
not to be taxed. But a case arose 
before the Act of 1894 in which such 
property was taxed—the well known 
case of Lord Stowell, who made over his 
property to his son; but the son died 
first, and Lord Stowell of course became 
liable for the duty on that property, 
which came to him by process of law 
from his son. As to the proposal in re- 
gard to landowners, I would ask whe- 
ther it is not tantamount toa gift to 
millionaires? Take the case of a man 
of immense fortune who has acquired a 
collection of this kind of great interest 
and value. You may be making that 
man of enormous wealth a present of 
£80,000. [‘* Hear, hear!’’| Turning 
to the general aspect of the Budget— 
which T do not at all view in any hostile 
spirit—I would say, first of all, that it 
is to be regretted that in the financial 
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arrangements of the year you are creating 
liabilities in the future for which you 
make no provision. [Opposition race 
When in our Budgets we propose 

undertakings which required in the 
future a larger expenditure than arose 
in that particular year, I had the satis- 
faction to feel that the growing produce 
of the Death Duties would supply the 
additional sum to meet the increased ex- 
penditure as the years went on. But 
here you have proposed an expenditure 
in future years for which you make no 
provision. There are two millions of 
uncovered expenditure in future years 
for the relief of agricultural rating and 
for increased demands for primary edu- 
cation. What are those two millions to 
come out of ? [Opposition cheers.| But 
that is not all. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a man of unlimited faith. 
He said the naval expenditure next year 
is to be less than this year. Great in- 
deed is his faith. [Zaughter.| I did 
not observe that that particular assump- 
tion was received with any enthusiasm 
on his own side of the House. { Laugh- 
ter.| He is also perfectly confident that 
only a trifling expenditure will come 
upon the Exchequer in regard to South 
Africa ; I suppose one must not say the 
conquest of the Soudan, but the advance 
on the Nile—{ Opposition laughter |—but 
that, also, in the belief of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is not going to bring 
increased charge on the Estimates. 
Here, in my opinion, are matters of 
certain expenditure of indefinite extent, 
without any provision having been made 
for them, and I say that that, with our 
constantly growing expenditure and our 
very limited expectations of increased 
revenue, is a rather formidable condition 
of finance. [Opposition cheers.) With 
regard to the question of local taxation, 
complaint has been made before that 
subventions do not appear in the public 
accounts in connection with the Budget. 
I take some blame for that myself. I 
always intended to remedy it but did 
not. It is, I think, a misfortune that, 
considering the great growth which has 
taken place in that particular charge 
upon the public revenue, it does not ap- 
pear in the annual Financial Statement. 
We have, apparently, a revenue of 
nearly £112,000,000 and an expenditure 
of nearly £110,000,000 ; but that does 
not appear on the face of the account. 
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In former days, when the grants in aid| you are giving already is equivalent to 
were something like £3,000,000, we) 6d. on the Income Tax ; that is what 
credited ourselves with revenue and | you are giving at present to local taxa- 
debited ourselves with grants in aid ;|tion. Do you believe you get your 
and that is the proper way. Formerly | money’s worth in the relief of local taxa- 
you used to deduct all expenditure in| tion? Could not the Chancellor of the 
collecting the revenue, and only show! Exchequer distribute the money in a 
the net revenue ; now the fundamental| manner which would be more advan- 
principle is to show the gross revenue | tageous to all classes of the community ! 
and to show the charges against it. The; Why, the local authorities hardly thank 
First Lord of the Admiralty first adopted you for giving it to them. The reduc- 
the plan of assigning taxes, which was | tion in the rates has been comparatively 
really taking them out of Imperial | insignificant. Why, the contribution you 
revenue. One does not know exactly ;are making to local rates is more than 
what phrase to apply to it ; but call it a| the whole Poor Rate of this country. 
fallacy, and a mischievous financial; What might you not do with that 
fallacy it was. In the account which is | £13,000,000? You might have a free 
presented at the close of the year, you breakfast table, and take 4d. off the 
have it added to the account of the | Income Tax, if not 5d. You might take 
revenue of the United Kingdom which off the Tea Duties and have £2,000, 000 
includes the local finance. The contri-|or £3,000,000 to spare for other pur- 
bution to local finance last year was| poses. I must profess my profound con- 


£7,366,000; but it is Imperial revenue 
which is handed over to local taxation. 
It is not local finance ; it is Imperial 
finance ; and I submit that the public 
accounts ought to show it. In _ the 


weekly accounts of the receipts of the 


Inland Revenue and the Customs to the 
Exchequer, it is always shown at the 
foot how much has been paid over to 
Local Taxation Account, thus showing 
that it is Imperial revenue handed 
over under Parliamentary authority 
to local taxation. This is_ really 
a matter of great importance in deal- 
ing with local taxation and Imperial 
taxation. 
charges upon Imperial taxation in re- 
spect of these local charges are going to 
become a verey serious matter in the 
finance of this country—{ ‘‘ hear, hear!’’ | 
—and there is great danger of ruining 
your Imperial finance altogether. In 
the Statistical Abstract you see that the 
contribution by 1892 to local taxation 
was nearly £11,000,000. To that you 
are going under this Bill to add 
£2,000,000 ; you will, therefore, be 
giving £13,000,000 out of Imperial 
taxation to local account. I venture to 
say the inevitable consequence of this 
will be that you will have to give another 
£13,000,000, because it is impossible 
you can refuse to the towns what you 
are giving to the country—{‘‘ hear, 
hear !’?|—and that is a consequence 
which we must face. The £13,000,000 


I foresee that the claims and | 





viction that there never was a greater 
waste of money than these subsidies are. 
I am not looking at the advantages any- 
body derives from them ; it is impossible 
to speak of them until you deal with the 
money in a different manner and distri- 
bute it so as not to squander it ; but you 
might have given infinitely more relief 
with it. Landowners would have ap- 
preciated 2d. or 4d. off the Income Tax, 
as compared with ls. reduction of rates. 
It is obvious the relief to the same classes 
would have been greater by removing 
the Tea Duties or one-half of them. I 
believe experience has shown that these 
subsidies have given very little relief or 
satisfaction. You will have, in due 
course, to nearly double these subsidies 
if you are to do justice to the urban com- 
munities. What a prospect that is for 
Imperial finance! Instead of taking 
6d. off the Income Tax you may have to 
put another on. Under this aggravated 
system of subsidies I look forward to the 
future of Imperial finance with the 
gravest apprehension. It is said now 
it is a matter of urgency to afford relief 
to the agricultural community. Two 
years ago I was treated as the sworn foe 
of the farmers and of the agricultural 
interest, because, finding myself with a 
temporary deficit, I proposed a tem- 
porary duty of 6d. upon beer. The re- 
presentatives of the agricultural interests 
were up in arms. The hon. Member 
for the Epping Division said that 6d, 
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was equivalent to Is. 2d. on the Income 
Tax, and that it would cripple an indus- 
try already taxed beyond endurance. 
The hon. Members for South Essex and 
for the Woodbridge Division made 
similar assertions. Yet a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with a surplus of mil- 
lions, supported by these friends of the 
agricultural interest, makes the tem- 
porary duty a permanent one, although 
it was said that 6d. a barrel was equal 
to 2s. a quarter on malt. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty then said the 
value of a concession made by a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer depended upon 
the Government that might be in power. 
[Laughter.| It depends upon the Gov- 
ernment whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer makes this temporary duty 
permanent. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
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First Lord of the Admiralty also said :— 


“‘T believe we shall be able to supply the de- 
ficit caused by diminishing this tax by one-half 
by some other method.” 


Well, what is the method which he said 
they would resort to when they came 
into Office? The secret has not yet 
come out. Then he said :— 


‘There is a great hardship in the proposal to 
put this particular tax on brewers. I think it 
hard and unjust that that particular tax should 
again be selected to supply the needs of the 
Exchequer.” 


When the extra 6d. a barrel was put on 
beer, hon. Gentlemen opposite said it 
was equivalent to a duty of 2s. on barley. 
Now, the most urgent desire of the Gov- 
ernment is to relieve agriculture, and 
yet they proposed as part of their Bud- 
get to renew what they all, with one 
accord declared was a tax of 2s. a 
quarter on barley. If you work it out 
you find that these friends of agriculture 
are striking a heavier blow at the agri- 
cultural interest than the boon they are 
conferring upon it. They must do one 
of two things—either admit that the 
language they held and the policy they 
pursued in 1894 was a most factious 
proceeding based on statements that had 
no foundation, or admit that they are 
going to impose a heavy and most un- 
just duty on the agricultural interest. 
For my own part I think the duty is per- 
fectly fair. I think it is a duty which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
earlier part of the discussion, referred to 


Sir William Harcourt, 
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as one which might be considered with 
reference to the taxation of Ireland and 
the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
real truth is, this duty on beer—I do not 
care to ask whether it falls on the brewer 
or consumer or on the farmer—gentle- 
men opposite pledge themselves to the 
opinion that it falls on the farmer—as 
regards the brewer there is no doubt that 
it is not a burden upon him beyond that 
which he is able to bear. With refer- 
ence generally to the arrangements of 
the Budget, I do not object to the duty 
on beer. I do not at all object to con- 
sider reasonable Amendments which may 
be proposed in regard to the Death 
Duties. With regard to disposing of 
the surplus of the Budget entirely in the 
interest of one class and relieving agri- 
culture alone, upon that I said what I 
had to say on the other part of the Bill. 
I must say I look forward, as I have 
already mentioned, with serious appre- 
hension as to the consequences likely to 
flow from the commencement of the 
policy contained in the proposals of the 
Budget, and I regret that in the flourish- 
ing state of the finances of the country 
at the present time it should have been 
found necessary to enter on liabilities 
which there is no certainty you will be 
able to meet in the future. Of course, 
the revenue may largely increase so that 
you may cover those charges. That is 
not certain, and the charges are there, 
and you have made no provision for them 
in the revenue. That, to my mind, is 
not a satisfactory condition of things. 
The next may be worse than the present. 
For the present, at all events, there is 
no doubt the resources of the country 
are marvellous. I think there is one 
moral at least to be drawn from the 
present state of the finances of the coun- 
try. It shows that our principles of 
finance are sound, that the condition of 
the people is sound, and that you ought 
not to overload a willing horse in the 
matter. The great principle of the 
finance of this country is its simplicity. 
The former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
holds that it is well to have a great many 
sources of taxation. I do not think so 
at all. The whole of the reforms of Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel were in 
the direction of simplifying our finances. 
When I proposed the Budget of 1894, I 
ventured to say that if you wanted 
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readily to increase your revenue, your 
object should be to deal with the great 
fabric and skeleton of your finance. 
Certainly, the resources of the country 
answered to that appeal, and I hope 
that under a]l circumstances you will 
adhere to the general leading principles 
of taxation in this country, and that you 
will not be led away by ideas of raising 
revenue on a great number of commodi- 
ties which will certainly destroy the 
springs of your industry—and, above 
all, I feel entire confidence in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he will not 
be induced to tamper with the funda- 
mental principles of the finances of the 
country or with the currency on which 
your prosperity depends. [Cheers. ] 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) urged that 
in Part 6 of the Bill, under Clause 25, 
there would be a loss of one-tenth in 
the amount of Land Tax, owing to a fall 
in the valuation. It should be remem- 


bered that the valuation on which the 
Land Tax was based was made two cen- 
turies ago, and something should be done 
in the direction aimed at in Clause 25 
to make the tax more fair than at pre- 


sent. At present it was very high in 
some districts and low in others ; and he 
contended that it should be made fair all 
round. He further called attention to 
Clause 26 for the redemption of the 
Land Tax and the reduction of the term 
to 30 years’ purchase, instead of 37 
years as formerly. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: With regard to the last 
point raised by the hon. Member, I have 
to say that so long as Consols remain at 
their present price the reduction of the 
term to 30 years’ purchase will cause a 
loss to the State in the matter of redemp- 
tion ; but the money will be devoted pre- 
cisely as in the past to the reduction of 
the National Debt. We do not anticipate 
that redemption will be very rapid, even 
at the price of 30 years’ purchase, 
but the probable loss is one reason 
why we have not been able in lower- 
ing the price of redemption, to put 
it below 30 years’ purchase. I will 
undertake to consider the points 
which have been raised with regard to 
the Income Tax, but the matter is more 
‘for Committee than for Second Reading. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn is 
not absolutely satisfied with the proposed 
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alterations in the Death Duties. I ex- 
plained, in introducing my Budget, that I 
did not feel justified in attacking the 
main principles of the Finance Act of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; and 
certainly, if I felt myself in that posi- 
tion, I should not be inclined to endea- 
vour to destroy that Act by affording 
opportunities for evasion. I think that 
the particular suggestion so dear to my 
hon. Friend for amending the Act of 
1889 with regard to the limit of 12 
months is one which I could not recon- 
sider. It appears to me that there could 
be no greater encouragement to evasion 
than an alteration of the law in that re- 
spect. He mentioned some points with 
regard to the amount of interest charged, 
the margin in settling the different scales 
of duty, and one or two other points— 
which may fairly be considered, and 
might, no doubt, improve the working 
of the law. I will not deal’ with the 
particular clauses which I have embodied 
in the Bill with reference to the Death 
Duties, because it seems to me that 
all of them raise technical points of 
detail which it will be much better to 
discuss in Committee. The point raised 
by the hon. Member for Leicestershire 
as to the chance of evasion under one 
clause will have my careful attention. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite re- 
peated the criticism of his right hon. 
colleague the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton that I have not made any provision 
for future expenditure, because I have 
consented to certain Bills for dealing 
with the surplus of the present year 
which will involve further expenditure 
in future years, without having made 
provision for that expenditure. I can 
only say that it passes my under- 
standing to see how I could have made 
any such provision. I can only provide 
in these matters for the finance of the 
year. I have provided for all the ex- 
penditure which, either under legislation 
or in any other way I am able at pre- 
sent to anticipate, will come within the 
financial year. The finance of next 
year will be a matter to be considered in 
the next year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : My point was 
that you have committed yourselves to 
the expenditure of next year, for which 
you have not provided. 
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*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I could not. Supposing 
I put on an additional tax this year for 
the expenditure of next year, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have said that 
the proposition was absurd. It is pos- 
sible that the good fortune which attended 
me last year may attend me again ; but 
if it does not and I have to provide for 
a greater expenditure next year than I 
have to provide for this year, my only 
resource is an increase of taxation, and 
that is the only answer which I can give 
to the criticism of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Then the right hon, Gentleman 
went on to deal with three points in 
which he subjected me to more severe 
criticism. The first was as to the mode 
in which the account of Imperial 
Revenue and expenditure is presented, 
together with the Budget Statement, 
to Parliament ; the second was my 
action in continuing the Beer Duty, 
and the third was my action in in- 
creasing the subsidies to local taxa- 
tion. I listened with some astonish- 
ment to that criticism, because in every 
one of these cases I have followed the 
example of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Take the first. The form in which the 
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Estimates of the Imperial expenditure of 
the year is presented to Parliament has 
been inherited by me from him, and by 
him from previous Chancellors of the 


Exchequer. It does not show, no doubt, 
that part of the total produce of Im- 
perial taxation which goes to the relief 
of local taxation. It never has done so, 
and it could not do so, because this is a 
balance sheet of revenue and expendi- 
ture for Imperial purposes only. It 
would be possible, no doubt, by a note 
or separate heading to show that there 
is a sum of several millions levied for the 
purpose of aiding local taxation, as well 
as the Imperial revenue that is shown 
in that statement. But I believe that 
in all Budget speeches it has always been 
the custom to state the amount of 
revenue raised for that purpose, and 
certainly I stated it in my speech. 
There was no attempt at concealment ; 
only it was not shown in a paper, to 
which I suggest that it does not pro- 
perly belong. The right hon. Gentleman 
recalled with great unction speeches 
that had been made when we were 
in Opposition on the effect of the 
increased Beer Duty on the prospects of 
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agriculture. He spoke of the continu- 
ance of the additional Beer Duty ina 
more hostile spirit than the brewers 
themselves ; and yet he admitted that 
in his belief we were acting rightly in 
continuing it, only we were acting, as 
he considered, inconsistently with our 
past principles. When my hon. Friends 
commented on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s increase of the Beer Duty as an 
act injurious to the agricultural interest, 
they knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
was also proposing to increase the burdens 
on that interest by his Finance Act. He 
was not proposing to give any relief to 
that interest as we are proposing to do 
this year. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We pro- 
pose, no doubt, to continue the additional 
Beer Duty, but we propose at the same 
time to give some very substantial relief 
to agriculture. For that reason, the 
comments and the criticisms which were 
passed on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
finance have not been brought to bear 
upon us either by the brewers, who are 
glad to promote the interests of agricul- 
ture, or by hon. Members behind me 
who represent agricultural constituencies, 
and believe that their interests will be 
served more practically and directly by 
the proposals that we have made, than 
by a change in the. amount of the 
Beer Duty. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman dwelt at considerable length 
on the question of Imperial subsidies to 
local taxation. He calculated that next 
year £13,000,000 levied by Imperial 
taxation would be devoted to subsidies 
towards local taxation. I do not know 
on what figures this calculation is based, 
but, assuming it to be correct, the right 
hon. Gentleman is himself responsible for 
£11,000,000 of that expenditure. He 
did not begin it, but he continued it, and 
he was three years in office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He dealt with this 
matter to some extent in a section of the 
Finance Act of 1894, yet he felt himself 
bound to continue those very subsidies 
which he denounces this evening as being 
in his judgment ‘‘a greater waste of 
money than it is possible in any other 
way to conceive.’’ I do not wish to 
use this as a mere tu quoque argument. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinue these subsidies? [Sir W. Har 
court: ‘‘I protest against extending 
them.’’] But why did the right hon. 
Gentleman continue them? He could 
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not help it, because they afford that 
relief to the particular kind of property 
which alone is subject to local taxa- 
tion which, in the judgment of Par- 
liament and the country, personal 
wealth ought to give. I sympathise to 
some extent with what has been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to these 
subsidies. I do not think that the 
granting of subsidies is the best form 
that such relief could take, but the 
matter has been considered by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, by my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, by myself, and by many abler 
and more experienced Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, and no one has yet been 
able to find any way to give relief from 
the personal wealth of this country to the 
property which is subject to rates except 
by means of these subsidies. I do not, 
however, despair that some means may 
be found which may be simpler, more 
economical, and better ; and I look for- 
ward to the Inquiry which it is our in- 
tention to institute, with some hope 
that it may have such a result. Mean- 
while, we can only give this relief in the 
form already adopted, and, where we 
believe that additional relief is required, 
in that way, for the present, at any rate, 
it must be given. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN said, he re- 
gretted the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund, and recognised the force of the 
observation of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that possibly there might be no 
surplus next year to apply to the pur- 
poses of the Fund. He did not think 
that the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton was justified when he described 
the rise in Consols as being due to 
artificial means. The rise of Consols 
from 105 to 110 was a gradual, con- 
tinuous movement. It was due to the 
absorption of Consols by the process of 
investment in connection with the Post 
Office Savings Banks. It was likely 
that the rise from 110 to 114 in a few 
weeks was due to speculation, but he 
did not believe that the speculative pur- 
chases due to the temporary operations 
of the Money Market justified the use of 
the phrase “ artificial ineans.” He hoped | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
consider the possibility of preventing the 
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Unfunded Debt from being entirely in 
the hands of the public. His right hon. | 
Friend was entitled to great credit for | 
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having reduced the Unfunded as dis- 
tinguished from the Funded Debt of the 
nation, and he would suggest that the 
Unfunded Debt offered a very suitable 
reserve for the investment of the funds 
of the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks Commissioners of the National 
Debt to resort to. If the Savings 
Bank Commissioners were compelled 
to purchase the Unfunded Debt of 
the country, a reserve fund would be 
formed against depreciation in the price 
of Consols, and probable loss from the 
purchase of stock at present prices would 
be guarded against. He trusted that 
the Chancelior of the Exchequer would 
not listen to any suggestion that the 
funds of the Post Office Savings Banks 
should be placed in securities not 
having the direct guarantee of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He was only sorry 
to have intruded with some observa- 
tions that did not appear to be entirely 
approved by his right hon. Friend ; 
still, he trusted that the points he had 
raised would receive a little attention 
before the Bill got into Committee. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :— 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) [EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. Jonn Exxis in the Chair. | 


Mr. HANBURY moved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of money to be provided by Parlia- 
ments, of any expenses incurred by the Com- 
missioners of Works under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for the acquisi- 
tion of a Site for public offices in Westminster, 
and for purposes connected therewith.” 


Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE(Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said, he wished to put two or 
three questions to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. He understood that a 
sum of £450,000 was to be applied to 
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the purposes of this Resolution. He 
wished to know who had made the valua- 
tion on behalf of the Treasury of the 
buildings proposed to be purchased ; 
also, what was proposed to be done with 
the site, and what sum of money would 
ultimately be expended on the erection 
of buildings? He would also be glad to 
know what contracts had been entered 
into between the ground landlords and 
the Treasury ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers-Dovuctas, Kent,St. 
Augustine’s) said, that this Resolution 
was to authorise the money clauses in 
the Bill, which was read a second time 
a few days ago, for the acquisition of 
the Parliament Street site. The hon. 
Member would remember that the pro- 
posal was that the block of buildings 
between Parliament Street and King 
Street should be removed, making the 
road as wide as that between the Home 
Office and the other side of Whitehall, 
and that the land which was bounded 
by such new road, Delahay Street, and 
Gt. George’ Street, should be devoted to 
the erection of public offices. The valua- 
tion for the actual sites of the buildings 
had been made by the responsible officer 
of the Office of Works ; but it was im- 
possible to say what would be the cost of 
the professional interests in some of the 
buildings. There was, however, every 
reason to believe that the sum named 
last year—£450,000—would amply cover 
them. Of course, no arrangements had 
yet been made with the various ground 
landlords, for this reason—that until 
thise Bill was passed the Treasury 
had no power to deal with them. 
Since last year arrangements had been 
made voluntarily with four interests, 
involving a sum of £50,000; but there 
were, of course, a large number of other 
interests which could not be acquired 
until the Bill was passed. This was not 
a Party Bill—{ “Hear, hear! ”|—it having 
been previously proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 
House, and the more the Bill was delayed 
the more would have to be paid, because 
the owners were constantly putting a few 
bricks on to the tops of their houses and 
coats of paint in order to compel the 
Treasury to pay for these so-called im- 
provements, plus 10 per cent. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 


Mr. D. Lloyd-George. 
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Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, the hon. Gentleman had 
not stated who were the ground landlords 
of this site. He understood the Crown 
was practically the ground landlord of 
the greater portion. He would be glad 
of a little information as to the changed 
attitude of some Members of the Goy- 
ernment on this question. If there 
was any alteration in the proposals of 
the late Government, the House was 
entitled to know what they were, and 
also upon what grounds the present Gov- 
ernment had departed from the pro- 
posal of their predecessors. When the 
Bill of the late Government was intro- 
duced, the Attorney General complained 
that a private company had been 
harshly dealt with. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman actually divided the 
House upon the Bill, and he believed 
every Member on the present Govern- 
ment Bench voted with him. [Several 
RIGHT HON, GENTLEMEN: “ Oh dear no!”] 
He was glad to hear these disclaimers, 
but he believed if the Division Lists 
were consulted it would be seen that a 
large proportion of them voted with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He, 
therefore, wanted some information on 
two points—first, whether any altera- 
tion had been made and what considera- 
tions induced the right hon. Gentleman 
to depart from the proposal of the late 
Government, and, secondly, whether the 
Attorney General adhered to the state- 
ment he made on the occasion referred 
to, and if he did not, what considera- 
tions had induced him to depart from it. 
In view of the very strong speech the 
hon. and learned Gentleman made on 
that occasion—in which he almost im- 
pugned the good faith of the Govern- 
ment, and in view of the fact that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was, to 
some extent, responsible for the present 
proposal, he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not consider it 
an unfair suggestion that the House 
should have some explanation of the 
changed circumstances. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said, 
there had not been the slightest change 
of opinion on his part. On the occa 
sion referred to by the hon. Member 
there was a Bill before the House—a 
private Bill to extend the time for ex- 
ercising the powers of a previous Bill 
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which had been obtained by a company 


for dealing with this site, and he ven- 
tured to express the opinion that the 
romoters of that Bill had been some- 
what hardly treated, and he was sup- 
ported in that opinion by many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. The 
Government of the House did not agree 
with that view, anda large number of Gen- 
tlemen who now sit on the Treasury 
Bench voted against him, and a majority 
of the House refused to extend the time 
for the private Bill. That Bill was lost, 
and a Bill was brought in by the Gov- 
ernment. The hon. Member was quite 
in error in supposing that there had been 
the slightest change of front on the part 
of anybody in connection with this Bill. 
He might say that the principal owners 
on the north side of the site were the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and not 
the Crown. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that part 
of the plan of the late Government was 
to sell the site of the present War Office 
and the Carrington House site, which 
would have made the cost of acquiring 
the King Street site extremely moderate. 
It was rather important from a financial 
point of view to know whether or not 
that was still the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government, because, of course, if it was 
intended to spend £450,000 without dis- 
posing of the sites he had referred to, it 
would make an enormous difference in 
the expenditure. Three sites had to be 
dealt with. There was the Pall Mall site, 
onwhich the War Office stood, which would 
be valuable for the erection of private 
edifices ; there was the Carrington House 
site now vacant, and there was the site 
lying behind King Street. The plan of 
the late Government was to acquire the 
King Street site at a moderate expense, 
and to make the sale of the other sites 
goa long way towards the actual build- 
ing of the War Office. But if it was 
intended to spend £450,000 and still 
keep the War Office and Carrington 
House sites, of course the sum of money 
involved would be very large. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that he wished 
to know what sort of public offices 
were going to be erected on _ this 
site. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give the Committee some 
information on this point. The Educa- 
tion offices at South Kensington might 
well be brought to the buildings about 
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to be erected. He did not know whether 
matters were sufficiently advanced to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to 
make any statement with regard to the 
South Kensington offices. He hoped 
at all events that proper steps would be 
taken to prevent the public money from 
being wasted. Considering that there 
had been no discussion upon the earlier 
stages of the Bill, he thought that the 
Government should give the Committee 
such information with regard to it as it 
lay in their power to communicate. This 
was not a matter that should be settled 
in a hole and corner fashion, because both 
sides of the House ought to have all 
possible information with regard to it laid 
before them. Could not a larger Com- 
mittee, not the Committee to which the 
Bill would be referred, be appointed to 
inquire as to the best mode of utilising 
this site. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
had no objection whatever to the pro- 
posal that was embodied in this Reso- 
lution or in this Bill. But at the same 
time he wished to point out that, at all 
events, the Government ought to state 
what they intended to do with the money 
they were now asking for. It was not 
enough that the Government should 
merely say that they proposed to acquire 
this site for public offices. Hon. 
Members were entitled to something 
more explicit than that, and to know 
what was going to be done with the 
money and with the site. It had been 
stated that it was proposed to pull down 
certain buildings for the purpose of 
widening the street. But it was also 
stated that new public buildings were 
to be erected on the site so obtained. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
had certainly not made it clear to the 
Committee what was going to be done 
with this large sum of money. One 
thing, however, was perfectly clear, and 
that was thatthe House was asked to make 
itselfresponsible for the initial expenditure 
of £450,000. That would cover only the 
preparatory expenses of the transaction. 
If the site itself was going to cost 
£450,000, he should like to know how 
much the buildings that were going to 
be erected upon it would cost. Had the 
Government made up their minds with 
regard to the subject at all? He did 
believe that they had. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Joun ELtis) :| take advantage of it. He was not pre- 
Order, order! The hon. Gentleman is | pared to say exactly what offices were to 
travelling outside the Resolution. | be erected on that site, because he would 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that) prefer to consult Parliament before he 
what he wanted to know was how much | made up his mind. He would remind 
the Government proposed to expend| hon. Members that the Committee to 
upon this matter altogether. Of course,| which the Bill was referred was only a 
the Bill that was to embody the intentions | Committee to consider the clauses of the 
of the Government on the subject was/ Bill, and it was unusual for a Hybrid 
not before the Committee, and he knew | Committee for that purpose to consist of 
nothing about it. He should be out of| a larger number of Members. 
order if he did refer to the Bill, but he) Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) ; 
thought he should be in order in asking} Do the Government intend to acquire 
the Government how much they in-| the freehold of this site? 
tended to spend upon this site and the) Tuer ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Yes. 
buildings to be erected upon it alto-'| 
gether. | Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Joun ELtis) : | to-morrow. 
The hon. Gentleman is now out of order. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that in 
that case he should content himself with 
opposing the Resolution, because it was 
perfectly clear that the Government not LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS 
only did not know what money they in- | NAMES BILL. 
tended to spend upon the site, but didnot Qn the Motion for the Second Reading 
want the Committee to know either. | of this Bill 
Mr. DALZIEL thought that in a) ; ; 
matter of this kind the Government) *Srrm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
would serve their own interests by giving | Forest of Dean) protested against the 
the fullest information. He had said| continuance of the law in its present 
that they congratulated the right hon.|form. The importance of the land tax 
Gentleman in proceeding with this im-| Commissioners was a double one, the 
provement, but when the proposal was| Land Tax importance was very much 
first put before the House of Commons | less than the Income Tax importance. 
a number of offices were enumerated, |The Commissioners in some parishes had 
and it was pointed out that the Educa-| to assess a Land Tax, which was increas- 
tion office, and other offices were very | ing in amount upon the small freeholds 
inconyeniently placed at present. He) because it was diminishing in amount 
should like to know what the right hon. | upon the larger estates. The Commis- 
Gentleman was going to do with this site. | sioners of Land Tax might be said to 
He was perfectly satisfied that he would | belong to one class of the community, in 
use it to the best advantage, but perhaps | addition to which the qualification was 
he was not prepared to make a full| objectionable, and in some few counties 
statement at present. He should also did not exist. 
like to know whether he had any esti-| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whether 
mates as to the possible cost of the! the Land Tax Commissions were ever 
improvement. | summoned in his district. They did not 
*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said that know who imposed the tax. 
they proposed this Session, or at the com-| Mr. DALZIEL said, the practice 
mencement of next Session, to ask for;was that the county Members of 
the assistance of a Committee of that|that House actually had the power 
House to locate the offices to be built on | of electing the Land Tax Commission- 
this particular site. There were many oftices ‘ers for a particular county. That 
which were now very improperly and in-| did not seem to him a very desirable 
conveniently housed, and it was desirable | state’ of affairs. He did not think the 
to group them round Wesminster. This| county Member was most qualified to do 
was a great opportunity for carrying | this work. They never knew the persons 
out that policy, and they proposed to| who were going to be nominated. Could 
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whereby the actual names of the Com- | 
missioners might appear? He hoped | 


he would give them an assurance that | 


these appointments by county Members | 
should be entirely abolished. | 
Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, | 
Tavistock) wished to point out the diffi- 
culties in which county Members, at 
least on his side of the House, were} 
placed. The names of those who were | 
eligible were extremely small. They | 
ought to have a larger choice. He) 
thought the day was past when they | 
ought to have these property qualifica- | 
tions. They ought to give to the people | 
the power to select the best men. He| 
hoped, therefore, that the Government | 
would select an Amendment which he | 
trusted would be moved that there | 
should be no property qualification | 
whatever to hamper the people in the | 
choice of a suitable man. 
*Mr. HANBURY said thatthe Bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of additional 
Land Tax Commissioners was _ intro- 
duced at the beginning of every Parlia- 
ment. A list of the proposed names 
was prepared by the Clerks to the 
Commissioners and submitted to the 
local Members of Parliament, who had 
to approve it and to deposit it at the 
Public Bill Office in that House. 
The names were nowadays never 
mentioned in the Bill, for it would make 
it too long, but they were ultimately 
published in the London Gazette. That 
was the whole process. As to the 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Dilke), who drew attention to the impor- 
tance of the fact that these Land Tax 
Commissioners had to nominate the In- 
come Tax Commissioners, he had given 
directions that special attention should 
be called to the fact. Then it was said 
that the Land Tax Commissioners were 
nominated locally. That was so, the 
Government had no control over the 
nomination. As to the qualifications, 
they were mixed up with the qualifica- 
tions of the justices of the peace and of 
Income Tax Commissioners. All these 
qualifications must stand or fall together. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
highshire, W.), hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them some 
further assurance as to the intention 
of the Government to deal with this 
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Wales it was a great grievance. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Ordered, that the Members for 
counties do prepare Lists of the Chris- 
tian and Surnames of Commissioners for 
executing the Land Tax Acts for their 
respective counties. 


Ordered, that Members for boroughs 
and places having Commissioners execut- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction within the 
same under the said Acts do prepare 
similar Lists of Commissioners for 
executing the said Acts within such 
boroughs and ‘places respectively. 


Ordered, that Members for other 
boroughs and places do prepare similar 
Lists of Commissioners for executing the 


|said Acts for the counties in which such 


last-mentioned boroughs and places are 
situate.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


TRUCK BILL. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotiines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, the object of which, 
he explained, was to correct certain 
omissions in the Truck Acts, requiring 
that wages should be paid in coin, and 
not in kind. He believed the Bill was 
accepted on both sides. 

*Sir C. DILKE was struck by the 
fact that the Bill only applied the 
existing definition of “workman.” Yet 
it could not be denied that shop assis- 
tants suffered as much as, perhaps, on the 
whole more than did workmen so-called 
from the practice of fines and deductions. 
The Home Secretary, he believed, ad- 
mitted that the case of shop assistants 
was a hard one, but he saw great diffi- 
culty in dealing with their case in the 
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same Bill as workmen were dealt with.; back to an Act passed in 1831 in order 
No doubt if shop assistants were|to ascertain what Parliament meant to- 
included it would be difficult to ex-/| day. 

clude other classes, such as waiters and| Mr. LOUGH said that from one 
domestic servants, in some cases, but | standpoint the Bill seemed to be one to 
whatever the difficulties might be, when | permit, rather than to prevent, fines and 
once they got beyond the ‘definition of | ‘deductions for damaged goods and mate- 
“workman,” undoubtedly the case of|rials. He heartily “re-echoed the hope 
shop assistants deserved the attention expressed by the right hon. Baronet the 
of the House. The first great question, | Member for the For rest of Dean, that in 
therefore, was whether shop assistants Committee the clauses intended for the 
ought not to be included in the Bill. protection of the workmen would be 
Some of the books which came into his| made more stringent. In spite of laws, 
possession containing the greatest num- | there was a great deal of tyranny, and, 
ber of fines were those relating to shop | therefore, he would be glad to see the 
assistants, and they were for offences of Bill of a more thorough “character than 
the most trivial description, and so it really was. If he made careful i inquiry 
vexatious as virtually to amount to a/as to a workman before he employed 
system of slavery on the part of employes | him, an employer could always protect 
who had to submit to them. The great himself, besides which, he always pos- 
difficulty was that judicial decisions had | ‘sessed the power of dismissal. He 
continually cut down what was supposed | earnestly hoped that when the Bill got 
to be the law until there was really to Committee the right hon. Gentleman 
nothing of value left in it. He con-| would facilitate every effort to make the 
gratulated the Home Secretary on having Measure a more real protection of the 
made a good try at producing a real workman than it was at present. 
amendment of the law, and though he) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
himself was not satisfied with the Bill as Hamlets, Poplar) said there was no 
it stood, because he was an advocate of | desire to prevent the Bill going to a 
the complete abolition of fines and deduc-| Grand Committee. He agreed that 


tions, he hoped the Standing Committee | judicial decisions as to fines ‘and deduc- 
would be able to make out of it a sub-| tions had been of such an extraordinary 
stantial improvement on the existing|character that the only clear way in 


law. |which the matter could be dealt with 
Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire,| was to abolish fines and deductions 
Northwich) observed that the noble|altogether. But he felt that, if they did 
Marquess at the head of the Government, | that at the present moment, they would go 
a year or two ago spoke very strongly | considerably beyond what public opinion, 
» against legislation by reference, and he either on the part of the masters or the 
was in hopes that our system of legislation | ;men, would justify. Therefore, he was 
would have been improved in consequence "quite prepared to support the Second 
of what the noble Marquess then said. Reading and the reference of the Bill to 
He found, however, that Clause 4 of the | the Standing Committee on Trade, from 
Bill incorporated a clause of the Truck; which he was sure it would emerge 
Act of 1831. He did not think any | improved in many respects. 
harm could follow if the words so in-} Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, he 
corporated were copied into the present had no desire to oppose the second 
Bill. An hon. and learned Gentleman | reading, but there were one or two 


opposite indicated dissent, but he (Sir J. | 


Brunner) could not conceive why the 
words of an old Act should not be re- 


clauses which particularly deserved atten- 
tion. For instance, Clause 1 (sub-section 
|C) provided that— 


peated in order to make this Act clear. | 


This was intended to be an Act for the 
benefit very largely of workmen who 
were entirely unfamiliar with the inter- 
pretation of Acts of Parliament ; and it | 
did seem to him it would be great 
hardship that those men and their | 
advisers should be compelled to refer 


Sur C. Dilke. 


|“ the fine imposed under that contract is in 
respect of some act or omission which causes or 
is likely to cause damage or loss to the employ er, 
| or interruption or hindrance to his business.’ 

| There was a sub-section which was very 
badly drawn, and very unfair to the 
workman. Suppose a turner was mending 
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the belt of his lathe and there was inter- 
ruption of work and loss. Who was to 
decide what the loss was? First of all 
they compelled a workman to sign a 
contract and then they fined him because 
he produced a loss to the employer. That 
was not fair to the workman or to the 
employer. He, personally, would not 
like to take advantage of any workman 
under such a clause. Clause 3 was also 
a very badly drawn and unjust clause, 
for sub-section C said— 


“the amount of the deduction or payment is 
fair and reasonable having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 


Who was to decide what was fair and 
reasonable? Was the workman to go 
to the court over every fine imposed 
upon him? If so, who was to pay the 
man’s expenses? The clause was one- 
sided, and not fair, and not honest. 
The Bill altogether was one-sided, and 
stronger provisions for the protection 
of the workmen ought to be introduced. 
Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) said, that he had come to the 
conclusion that fines ought tobe abolished 
altogether. If the Government would 
not accept that principle, he would 
suggest that a clause should be inserted 
similar to that in the Hosiery Act, which 
provided that all wages must in the first 
instance be paid in full, and that any 
fines must afterwards be collected from 
the workpeople. He had had a case 
brought before his notice that day which 
nothing short of the abolition of fines 
would meet. One firm in the fancy- 
leather trade had a system of keeping 
the women workers waiting for their 
wages for several hours on Saturday after- 
noon, unless they consented to a small 
deduction from the full amount. 

*Cot. J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock, 
Burghs), thought that the hon. Member 
wanted a little more experience of the 
management of workmen. If fines were 
abolished where several hundred people 
were employed, there was no way of 
maintaining discipline unless dismissal 
were resorted to. A light fine was a 
proper punishment for a breach of rules, 
where the fine was of no benefit to the 
master, but was devoted to the work- 
men’s benefit fund. To dismiss a man 
for breaking rules was too severe, because 
it prevented him from earning the daily 
bread of himself, his wife, and his family. 
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Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, that the Factory Inspectors 
had declared the discipline to be as good 
in factories where there were no fines as 
in the factories where there were fines. 
The inspectors were quite as strong on 
the abolition of fines as on the abolition 
of deductions for bad work. The Bill of 
the Home Secretary was not at all 
perfect ; but it was one that should be 
sent to the Grand Committee, where it 
might be amplified and improved ; and 
it might do something towards sweeping 
away those judicial decisions which had 
knocked such holes in the Truck Acts. 
He should, therefore, strongly support 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said that he had tried both systems— 
fining and not fining ; and he had satis- 
fied himself that the former system was 
bad. He was in favour of the abolition 
of fines altogether. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) asked those who argued 
against fines to say what they would 
do with workpeople who came late in the 
morning. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON, thought 
it would be unwise to abolish the system 
of fines altogether, for in many cases the 
plan of levying small fines had worked 
well. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL, (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.), understood that the Bill 
was to be referred to a Grand Committee, 
and he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Measure 
whether he proposed to refer it to the 
Grand Committee on Law. The Bill 
seemed to be on the border line, as it 
were, of the two Committees of Law and 
Trade, but as the present unsatisfactory 
state of the law on this question had been 
largely brought about by judicial inter- 
pretations of the existing Act, he sug- 
gested that there would be special 
advantage in referring the Bill to the 
Grand Committee on Law. 

Mr. LOGAN said that in reply to the 
question asked by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the member for Manchester, as to 
what a firm would do without fines, in 
the case of workpeople coming late in 
the morning, he would only say as a 
large employer of labour, that such people 
had better be discharged.—{“ Hear, 
hear !”|—for this reason that it would be 
impossible to apply a system of fines to 
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workmen coming late to work in the 
morning, fining the person 6d. who came 
a quarter of an hour after nine, 1s. for 
being half an hour late, 2s. for being an 
hour late, and soon. No firm could be 
carried on under suchconditions. {“ Hear, 
hear!”| It would be far better that such 
workmen should be warned to look for 
other employment. [‘Hear, hear!”] He 
did not think a system of fines to be at) 
all necessary ; workpeople who needed to 
be fined for neglect or carelessness, had 
better be got rid of, for the sake of the 
firm and the other workmen. He should 
support the Bill as a step in the right 
direction, and he hoped hon. Members on 
both sides of the House would support 
any Bill that would abolish fines 
altogether. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
acknowledged the favourable spirit in 
which the Bill had been received in all 
parts of the House. It did not proceed | 
on the assumption of the total abolition 
of fines, but on the principle that it was | 
not possible, even if it were desirable, to | 
make all deductions, whether by fines or | 
otherwise, illegal. In fact, he went | 
further, and thought it was very arguable | 
whether it was desirable to make all fines | 
illegal, although it might be possible in | 
some cases for a good employer to be able | 
to dispense with fines. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
What the House had to deal with, how- | 
ever, was the existing state of the law, | 
and the object of this Bill was to| 
strengthen the law in the interests of the | 
workman. In consequence of the inter- | 
pretations that had been put on the old | 
Truck Act, it had been thought desirable | 
that an effort should be made, not only | 
to make the law clearer in the interests | 
of both employer and employed, but also 
to strengthen the law in the direction of 
protecting workmen against unreasonable 
deductions by fines or otherwise, and he 
was confident that careful legislation in | 
that direction must prove beneficial. | 
He did not apprehend any vexatious | 
litigation over the expression “ fair and | 
reasonable.” He felt sure that one or | 
two decisions of the Courts of Law would | 
settle the meaning of the expression. | 
He also thought that the description of | 
the Bill as “legislation by reference” 
was not quite fair. There was only one 
reference to another Act in the whole 
Bill. He hoped the House would give 
the Measure a Second Reading and allow 


Mr. Logan. 





| 
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it to be referred to the Grand Committee 
on Trade. As there was no Bill before 


that Grand Committee it was reasonable 
to hope that in a short time a fair and 
reasonable settlement of a complex ques- 
tion would be arrived at. 
hear ! ”] 


[* Hear, 


Bill read a Second time. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved that the Bill be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, etc. 

Dr. TANNER: No, no! We want 
to hear something more about that. 
[Cries of “Order!”] Let us have some 
explanation. Asa matter of fact, Sir, 
in this House of Commons we should 
not allow things to go by the board, and 
if Her Majesty’s Government are paid 
for doing their duty let them do it. 
[Cries of “ Order !”] 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, etc. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred _ till 
Thursday. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTFE]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 

Thursday. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
for some explanation of its provisions, 
but was interrupted by— 

Dr. TANNER, who rose and said: 
It does not matter. It is only an 
Trish Bill. I would appeal to my hon. 
Friend—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If 
the hon. Member continues to interrupt 
the business of the House I shall have to 
take measures to repress him. ([Cheers.] 
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Dr. TANNER: Of course; I know| were utterly unacquainted with law, and 
that. | did not possess even an average share of 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror/|common sense. They would resent any 
IRELAND said that under the Housing | change with respect to resident magis- 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890| trates unless fuller explanations were 
there was a doubt as to whether the | given. 
sanitary authorities of small towns in| Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
Ireland had power to acquire land com- | IRELAND said, the Bill made no change 
pulsorily in order to erect houses for the | in the status of resident magistrates. In 
working classes, and the Bill was in- | the Bill of 1872 the draftsman made a 
tended to set the matter right. | 


Stipendiary Magistrates 


mistake ; he ought to have used the word 
“resident” instead of “stipendiary.” He 
Bill read a Second time, and committed | unfortunately used the words “ stipen- 
for Thursday. diary magistrates,” and as there were 
|none now, it was necessary to the work- 
‘ing of the Act to correct the error. The 
|stipendiary magistrates had exactly the 
|same power as resident magistrates had 

now. 
STIPENDIARY e MAGISTRATES Mr. DILLON said, they were entitled 

(IRELAND) BILL. | Pgsptinibe 

; ‘ to be told how it was, if the error were 
On the Order for the Second Reading ‘made in 1872, it had been necessary to 
of this Bill, ‘alter it now. Why had it become sud- 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked | denly necessary to make the alteration if 
what was its object? |the law had been administered for 24 
Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL For) years? It might seem strange that they 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Arxrnson, Lon- | should take objection to the alteration of 
donderry, N.) said, that in the Licensing| the name of these gentlemen, but they 


Act of 1872 and some other Trish Statutes | had a certain tender affection for the old 


the term “ Stipendiary ” magistrate had | familiar name of resident magistrate in 
been used, and it had been held that it | Ireland ; and he did not like the idea of 
did not apply to the ordinary resident | their being called stipendiary magis- 


magistrates. It was thought desirable | trates. 
for the purposes of that Act tosubstitute| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
“resident” magistrate for “ stipendiary” | IRELAND: It is the other way about. 


magistrate. 

Mr. FLYNN said, he should like to 
know how it came about that it was 
necessary to make this Amendment now. 
A qualified resident magistrate ought to 
be equal to a stipendiary magistrate ; 
but it was very different with the ordin- 
ary resident magistrates appointed under 
the present system—men who had been 
promoted from the lowest position 
to the very highest without adequate 
qualifications. What they wanted to 
know exactly was, what change was to 
be made in the law by making this 
change in the status of the resident 
magistrates. They regarded with well 
grounded suspicion a change in the status 
and position of magistrates removeable 
by the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary. There were some resident 
magistrates who were qualified by know- 
ledgeand experience to administer the 
Licensing Act ; but there were others, 
retired Army and Navy officers, who 


| Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
| SURY: The alteration is the other way. 
The Act speaks of stipendiary magis- 
|trates instead of resident magistrates, 
‘and the effect of the Bill is to restore 
resident magistrates. 
| Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
| protested against the change of name, 
and said there must be something at the 
bottom of it. He understood that there 
was a certain class of cases in Ireland 
which could be disposed of by the stipen- 
diary magistrate alone, and there were 
other cases which only two justices could 
dispose of. It was a strange thing that 
the former state of things should have 
existed for 24 years without the House 
being asked to change it. He strongly 
appealed to his brother Irish Members 
to go to a Division if necessary in op- 
position to the Bill, because although 
the change seemed small and simple in 
itself, there must be some reason other 
than that given by the Attorney General 
| 
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for Ireland for making the change at 
this time of day. There was a surplus- 
age of paid magistrates in Ireland who 
had little to do, and their office was a 
sinecure for a class of political protéges 
of the Tory Party, who were not popu- 
lar with the people of Ireland. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said, he wished to explain 
the real necessity for the Bill. Last 
year or the year before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland decided that 
an ordinary resident magistrate was not 
a stipendiary magistrate within the 
meaning of the Licensing Act of 1872, 
and that the Act might not be rendered 
practically abortive it became necessary 
to change the name of the paid magis- 
trates from ‘‘stipendiary’’ into ‘‘ resi- 
dent.’’ There was no deep design 
whatever in the change. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.) said 
he was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion given by the Attorney General. 
Past experience had shown that the 
stipendiary magistrates in Ireland were 
willing tools in the hands of the 
Tory Party, and the more willing they 
were the better chance they had of 
promotion. It was singular to him that 
it was only when a Tory Government 
came into office that it was found that 
these men had been acting illegally. 
This Bill should not be allowed to pass 
without a Division. Many of these 
stipendiary magistrates had little know- 
ledge of the law or experience of its 
administration, and they had merely 
been pitchforked into their positions. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY : I rise to a point of order. Are 
the qualifications of the resident magis- 
trates in point? The question is how 
magistrates administering the Licensing 
Act should be described. 

Mr. DILLON said, the Attorney 
General had explained that the object of 
the Bill was to confer certain powers 
which the Court of Queen’s Bench had 
decided that these magistrates could not 
exercise. Therefore, surely their quali- 
fications were in order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: On the face of it 
the object of the Bill is to change the 
name, but I understand the effect will 
be to give the resident magistrates a 
greater jurisdiction. If that is so, the 
remarks of the hon. Member are in 
order. 


Mr. J. P. Farrell. 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Not greater jurisdiction. 
But inasmuch as the Queen’s Bench 
held that an ordinary stipendiary magis- 
trate was not a resident magistrate, 
there was no one qualified to exercise 
jurisdiction under the Licensing Act. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: If the object of 
the Bill is to confer jurisdiction in 
Licensing matters, it is competent for 
hon. Members to speak of the qualifica- 
tions of these magistrates. {Nationalist 
cheers. | 

Mr. DALY said, that he did not 
object to the word ‘‘removable’’ or 
even ‘‘resident’’ magistrate, but he 
did object to these gentlemen being 
termed Stipendiaries. Having had ex- 
perience of the way in which these 
officials had treated the people in the 
past, he could not, consistently with his 
duty, allow this Bill to pass its present 
stage, and he accordingly moved that it 
be read a Second time that day six 
months. 

Dr. TANNER had great pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment. The First 
Lord of the Treasury and other right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen who sat beside 
him were trying to relieve each other, 
but the extraordinary thing that this 
House had to take into considera- 
tion—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
The hon. Gentleman is not addressing 
himself to any question before the 
House. 

Dr. TANNER: All I want, Sir-—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I must ask the hon. 
Member to resume his seat. 

Dr. TANNER: Thank you Sir, I am 
very much obliged. 

Mr. J. DILLON observed that the 
Chief Secretary had denied that the 
whole effect of this Bill would be to 
change the name of Resident to that 
of Stipendiary Magistrates; but he 
himself believed that would be the 
effect of the Measure. The whole 
difficulty had arisen because in the Act 
of 1872 these men were called Stipen- 
diary Magistrates, and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had decided that the ex- 
pression Stipendiary Magistrate did not 
include a Resident Magistrate. It was 
now proposed to enact that the former 
expression should include a Resident 
Magistrate, and if that was agreed to, 
Resident Magistrates would drop their 
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present appellation, and call themselves 
Stipendiary Magistrates, because under 
the name of Resident Magistrates they 
had gained their unpopularity in Ireland. 
It might naturally be concluded that the 
Government had not introduced this Bill 
for the sole purpose of pleasing the Resi- 
dent Magistrates by changing their name. 
Simple as the Bill looked, they had now 
discovered its object. A decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench had taken out 
of the hands of Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland certain important powers and 
functions, and it was proposed in this in- 
nocent little Bill, introduced late at 
night, to restore these important func- 
tions to the Resident Magistrates. The 
Attorney General informed them that 
there would be nobody to administer the 
Licensing Act of 1872 if they did not 
pass this Bill and restore these functions 
to the Irish Resident Magistrates. He 
fancied that certain proceedings he had 
witnessed at Licensing Sessions were 
carried on under the Licensing Act 
of 1872. He wondered was it under 
that Act the present First Lord of 


the Treasury, when he was Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, brought into the 


town of Tipperary every Resident 
Magistrate that could be whipped up for 
30 or 40 miles around, for the purpose 
of denying licences to Nationalist 
publicans. If the decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench should deprive the 
Government of that power to persecute 
unfortunate Nationalist publicans, he 
for one should hesitate before he did 
anything to restore it. If, however, the 
Government would give them an under- 
taking that the scandals which were wit- 
nessed under the administration of the 
present First Lord of the Treasury when 
he was Chief Secretary, and when these 
Resident Magistrates were used for such 
purposes as those he had described, 
should no longer take place, and that 
the Bench would not be packed with 
Resident Magistrates for the purposes of 
the Licensing Act, as was done in the 
old days, then they might consider whe- 
ther it might not be possible for the Irish 
Members to withdraw their opposition 
to the Bill. So long as these men were 
to be used for the purpose of persecu- 
tion, and brought out of their district 
to pack the Bench, so long ought they 
to offer every kind of opposition they 
possibly could to any increase which it 
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was proposed to give to the power of 
these Resident Magistrates. Until he 
heard a more satisfactory explanation of 
the purposes of the Bill, he, for his part, 
would oppose it in every way he possibly 
could. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he was accustomed 
to the word ‘‘ Stipendiary’’ and there- 
fore, he had a prejudice to start with in 
favour of the Bill. He would retain 
the name of Stipendiary, and he did not 
think it ought to be swept away. He 
wanted to ask a question or two about 
the Bill. He wanted to know why it 
was retrospective in its operations. He 
was always jealous about Bills that were 
retrospective. Then there was another 
mysterious provision which said ‘‘ unless 
the contrary intention appears,’’ the 
words Resident Magistrate must always 
take the place of the word ‘‘ Stipen- 
diary.’’ Who was to judge whether the 
contrary intention appeared or not? 
Altogether the Bill seemed to be mysteri- 
ous, and he could not in the least under- 
stand why the Bill had been introduced 
here. The suggestion that gave him the 
most uneasiness was that these Magis- 
trates were to interfere with licensing 
sessions. His hon. Friend had sug- 
gested that these Resident Magistrates 
generally refused licences to Nationalists. 
He would not quarre! with that, for he 
believed that the more licences that were 
refused the better, but he did not think 
they were in a position to discuss the 
Bill with the information they had got, 
and he thought a little more light might 
very well be thrown upon it. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.) 
said, he should like to know why the 
Attorney General did not specifically set 
out in the Bill his statement that its 
object was to give effect to the decision 
of the Queen’s Bench under the Licensing 
Act of 1872, that they did not consider 
Resident Magistrates as Stipendiary 
Magistrates, and that some difficulty had 
therefore been caused in the administra- 
tion of that Act. The Bill provided, as 
far as he could see at first sight, that 
the word Resident should be synonymous 
with the word Stipendiary under any 
Act, whether passed before or after the 
Act of 1872. What was the necessity 
for that? The Attorney General had 
not explained the necessity for the 
change, nor had he shown any case for 
it. Perhaps if the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had confined himself to the 
necessities of the case which had arisen 
under this decision, Members on that 
side of the House might not have op- 
posed the Bill, but he had not done so. 
From their experience of these Resident 
Magistrates, they had no reason for ex- 
tending their jurisdiction or their 
powers. On the contrary, they were 
very much inclined to confine both their 
powers and the area over which their 
powers might extend. It was a notorious 
fact in Ireland that the gentlemen who 
had been appointed to this position had 
been partisan and political appoint- 
ments, though it was supposed that 
they had been appointed for the purpose 
of directing the local bench on questions of 
law. In these circumstances one would 
naturally suppose that these gentlemen 
had enjoyed a legal training. Instead, 
however, of lawyers, men had been ap- 
pointed who had spent most of their time 
in India or South Africa, returning to 
Ireland to get a snug position as Resi- 
dent Magistrate. If Resident Magis- 
trates must be appointed in Ireland for 
the purpose of directing the bench on 
points of law, then the best men ought 
to be appointed, irrespective of what 
their politics might be. He heartily 
supported the Motion. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp_ Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) said that the discussion 
was little more than a question about 
words. Last year the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate was always held to include Resi- 
dent Magistrate, but on a technical 
ground it appeared that this practice 
was illegal. The Government sought to 
remove that technical objection. It was 
objected that the Bill did not set forth 
what powers would be conferred on 
Resident Magistrates. He was not 
aware whether there were any other 
cases except those arising under the 
Licensing Act of 1872, but if the Second 
Reading was accepted he promised in 
Committee to set forth the Acts under 
which the Resident Magistrates received 
powers under this Bill, which they did 
not at present possess. 

Mr. FLYNN said that the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to alter the status 
of the men known as Resident Magis- 
trates. The Stipendiary Magistrate 
was supposed to be a gentleman of legal 
training, knowledge, and experience, 


Mr. D. Kilbride. 
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versed in the law, and competent to ad- 
minister it. The Resident Magistrate 
was quite of a different class ; he might 
be a gentleman of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the law, or he might not ; 
in the vast majority of cases he 
was not. The right hon. Gentleman 
tried to make it appear as if this 
was a slight emendation of the law, 
to deal with the Licensing Act of 1872. 
The matters dealt with under this Act 
were such matters as illicit sales, adulter- 
ation, licences for six days, the question 
of entry, etc. Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland were often sent to localities 
where they had never been before, and 
sometimes the object of their being sent 
was to punish Nationalist publicans, 
whose political convictions constituted 
their chief offence. He could tell the 
House something about Captain Se- 
grave—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is going too far. He is going into an 
account of the conduct of a particular 
Resident Magistrate some years ago. 
That can hardly have any bearing upon 
the general question whether Resident 
Magistrates should have the powers of 
stipendiary magistrates. 

Mr. FLYNN concluded by moving 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

*Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) argued 
that the result of giving a Resident Magis- 
trate sitting alone the proposed power to 
try cases under the Licensing Acts would 
be to exclude local opinion as represented 
by the local magistrates’ bench. They 
had had bitter quarrels with local magis- 
trates in the past, but in spite of that 
the bulk of the people would prefer 
the continued administration of the 
licensing laws affecting publicans by 
local justices rather than be placed at 
the mercy of Resident Magistrates, a 
great many of whom had no knowledge 
of the districts to which they were sent 
to administer the law. When local 
magistrates sat with a resident magis- 
trate to administer the licensing law, no 
complaint was made, but it would be 
very different if the local magistrates 
were dispensed with. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This is a very 
It has been 
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thoroughly discussed, and I think the 


House ought now to come to a decision 
upon it. 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 181 ; 
Noes, 51.—(Division List, No. 131.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘That 
the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 179; 
Noes, 49.—(Division List, No. 132.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes, 171; 
Noes, 47.—(Division List, No. 133.) 


Bill read a Second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


BURGLARY BILL [x.t.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


SUPPLY [ist MAY]. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Crass ITI. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £38,182, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
of the Law Officers’ Department; the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor 
for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
Queen’s Proctor, and Director of Public Prose- 
cutions; the Costs of Prosecutions, of other 
Legal Proceedings, and of Parliamentary 
Agency,” — 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, he should move to reduce the item 
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for the Law Officers’ Department by the 
sum of £100, as a protest against the 
present system of remunerating the Law 
Officers of the Crown partly by salary 
and partly by fees. The system adopted 
by the present Government of paying 
the Law Officers a certain sum, and in 
consideration of the comparative small- 
ness of that sum, permitting them to 
charge fees for contentious Government 
business, was open to great objection. 
Under the late Government the Law 
Officers were paid wholly by salary ; they 
did the whole of the Government business 
for that salary, and that course was 
more satisfactory in every way. [Cries 
of “Divide!”] Besides, if the Law 
Officers charged fees, who fixed the 
amount of those fees? And who decided 
when fees were to be charged or not? 
There were cases sometimes in which the 
presence of the Law Officers might not 
really be needed, but if they chose to 
appear they would, under the present 
arrangements, get the fees. He objected 
to this system especially as a Scotch 
Member, because the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General for Scotland had 
fixed salaries and were not paid anything 
in respect of fees for contentious busi- 
ness. Why should there be different 
rules affecting this matter in England 
and Scotland ? 

Dr. TANNER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. CLARK in supporting the Motion 
said, the position was unsatisfactory. 
The Law Officers of the Crown in the 
various countries held their positions 
under various tenures. He thought 
there was a great deal to be said for 
allowing the Law Officers to take private 
practice if they had time at their dis- 
posal after the discharge of their public 
duties. It would at least keep up their 
knowledge of the law. [Laughter.| But 
it was a grievance to Scotland that after 
paying their own legal officers they 
should help to pay a portion of the salaries 
of the English officers, and he would, 
therefore, support his hon Friend in the 
Division Lobbies. 


Question put, “ That ‘£38,182’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 148 ; 
Noes, 39.—(Division List No. 134.) 


Resolution agreed to. 
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2. “That asum, not exceeding £23,900, ‘be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for certain Miscel- 
laneous Legal Expenses.” 


3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £204,534, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature as are not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


COUNTY AUDITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


day 14th May. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 4th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





| HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
\day 4th June. 


RIGHTS OF WAY PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


| Second Reading deferred till Friday 
| 5th June. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee (18th 
March) further adjourned till Friday. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday, 
| 3rd June. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


| PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL.—[n.1.] 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 5th May 1896. 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN AND 
AUDITORS (LONDON) BILL.—{u.1.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with further Amendments. The 

Report of the Amendments made in 

Committee of the Whole House and by 

the Standing Committee to be received 

on Thursday next; the Bill to be printed 
as amended.—{ No, 85. ] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 


Order for Second Reading on Friday 
next, discharged. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 5th May 1896. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT). 


Return [presented 4th May] to be 
printed.—{ No. 166.] 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS). 

Copy presented,—of Reports of the 
Inspectors of Constabulary for the year 
ended 29th September 1895 [by Act]: 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—{No. 167.] 
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QUESTIONS. 





COUNTY CARLOW GRAND JURY. 

Mr. C.J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
has yet ascertained in how many 
baronies arrears had been erroneously 
represented by the County Carlow Grand 
Jury, as stated by the Local Government 
Auditor in his last report, and if any of 
those erroneous arrears had been illegally 
collected ; and, if so, what action the 
Government Auditor intended taking 
with regard to the amount illegally 
collected ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : The Local Government 
Auditor states that errors in represent- 
ing arrears were made in four baronies, 
and that these errors can be rectified by 
the Grand Jury ordering the sums so 
raised to be placed to the credit of the 
baronies concerned. The Auditor will 
suggest the advisability of treating the 
matter in this way, though, as I have 
already explained, he has no power to 
compel the Grand Jury to carry out his 
suggestions. With one exception, the 
errors were for very small sums. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
amount will be returned to the people 
from whom it was taken ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir, I do not think this would be possible 
this year. If anybody has been charged 
too much, they will probably be relieved 
in a subsequent year. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : Would it not be 
only fair 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order ! 





NOTTINGHAM POOR LAW UNION. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham 
W): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, if it has been 
brought to his notice that of the 4,050 
persons who passed through the vagrant 
wards of the Nottingham Poor Law 
Union during the three months ended 
3lst March last, no less than 535 were 
discharged soldiers, of whom 436 had 
served in the Army more than seven 


Y 
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years and only 65 more than twelve 
years ; and, whether, in view of the 
serious state of things apparently indi- 
cated by these figures; he will take steps 
to ascertain the number of discharged 
soldiers who passed through the vagrant 
wards of all poor law unions during the 
same or a similar period ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I have 
already caused a letter to be addressed 
to the several Boards of Guardians 
asking that a return of the number of 
discharged soldiers relieved in the Work- 
houses and Vagrant Wards respectively, 
may be made to the Board for the night 
of the 8th ofthis month. It is necessary 
to limit the return to a particular night. 
If a period of a week or month were 
taken, the same person might be included 
in the return over and over again in 
consequence of his being relieved in 
different Unions. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chiet Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that District Inspector Bain, of 
Newcastle West, when stationed in 
Carrickmacross, examined the police there 
out of books published by himself, the 
contents of which were chiefly culled 
from books issued free to the police ; that 
one policeman was required to cross- 
examine another out of these books 
referr.d to; and that, in order to answer 
these questions, policemen had to buy 
these books ata cost of 3s., and, if he 
can state how many county inspectors in 
Ireland examine the police out of District 
Inspector Bain’s books ; how many police- 
men in Newcastle West had purchased 
the books before he went to the district, 
and how many have them now ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
the duty of an Officer of the Constabulary 
to examine periodically the men under 
his command as to their knowledge of 
the Criminal Law and the numerous 
Acts of Parliament they are required to 
enforce, but Mr. Bain informs me he has 
never at any time required his men to 
answer questions from any particular 
books or publications. It is possible 
that some of the County Inspectors may 
have expressed approval of Mr. Bain’s 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall. 
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very useful books, though, in the opinion 
of the Inspector General, there is no 
foundation whatever for the suggestion 
that any of these officers examine the 
police out of Mr. Bain’s or other unofficial 
publications. It is not known how many 
of the men at Newcastle West have pur- 
chased Mr. Bain’s books, nor is it 
proposed to investigate their private 
affairs. 

Mr. DALY : May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will ask the police 
in Kerry, whether they have been 
examined by Mr. Bain out of his book ? 


[No answer was given. | 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he is aware that the 
regulation which requires retired police- 
men, before drawing their quarterly or 
monthly pay, to make a declaration 
before a magistrate or clergyman, has 
occasioned considerable dissatisfaction ; 
and, if so, whether he will take steps to 
put an end to this practice ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no reason to think that the regulation 
referred to has occasioned corsiderable 
dissatisfaction. The taking of these 
quarterly declarations (they are not 
taken monthly, as the Question seems to 
imply) is prescribed by a provision of 
the Annual Appropriation Act, which 
requires that every constabulary pen- 
sioner shall make a declaration of identity 
and of his title to receive the pension. 
The choice of persons before whom the 
declarations can be made is not limited to 
magistrates or clergymen, but extends to 
bank managers and bank officials, 
police officers and others. It appears to 
me that the declaration is a very neces- 
sary safeguard, 


MAILS TO INDIA AND THE FAR EAST. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether any acceleration of time in the 
convevance of the mails is contemplated 
in the new postal contract for India and 
the far East ; and, if so, what will be the 
minimum speed at sea of the steamers 
carrying the mails ; whether his attention 
has been called to the slow movement 
and numerous stoppages of the mail 
trains between Brindisi and Modane ; 
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and whether, in view of the fact that the 
mails could arrive as soon in England, 
if landed at Marseilles, without the 
steamer calling at Brindisi, an option 
will be reserved to the Post Office to 
make Marseiiles the port both for the 
embarkation- and debarkation of the 
mails for the United Kingdom ? 

THE 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Although it cannot be known what 
tenders will be received for the new 
postal contract for India and the far 
East, it may be said that the advertise- 
ment for tenders contemplates accelera- 
tion when the present contracts expire 
on January 31st, 1898, seeing that no 
tender is invited for as low a speed as 
the minimum required by the present 
contract. The lowest speeds for which 
tenders have been asked are 13} knots 
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MILITIA CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he is aware that the 
clothing and equipment of many of the 
Militia regiments are in a very inefficient 
condition, and if the Government in- 





SECRETARY to tne TREA-| 


| tends to improve them ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The military authori- 
ties do not consider that the clothing 
and equipment of the Militia are other- 
wise than in a good and serviceable 
condition. They have the clothing pre- 
scribed by regulation of the same quality 
as worn by the Line. Helmets are 
being supplied gradually. As regards 
equipment, some battalions have brown 
leather instead of the buff worn by the 
Line battalions of the regiment. 











toand from Bombay, 13} knots to and; Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
from Adelaide via Colombo, and 11}4/asked when the whole force would be 
knots between Colombo and Shanghai ;/ supplied with helmets? 

but tenders may be sent in for any speed,, *Mr. BRODRICK: A large propor- 
higher or lower. It is the fact that in| tion of the force will, we hope, be 
Italy, the special train service for these | supplied in the course of the year. 

mails is performed at a lower rate and; Mr. WYLIE: I beg to ask the Under 
with a greater aggregate time for stops | Secretary of State for War, whether the 
than in France. The hon. Member is} Government, seeing that the militia 
doubtless aware that a considerable part battalions of the Gordon Highlanders 
of the Italian railway is a single line. | and the Cameron Highlanders are clothed 
The European port to be used in the | in the uniform of their line battalions, 
service of the future is not specified in | intends to remove the present uniform of 
the advertisement for tenders. It will) the three other Highland battalions, and 
be open to parties tendering to select give them instead the uniforms of their 
Marseilles ; and, if an offer based upon respective line battalions. 

the embarkation and landing of mails) *Mr. BRODRICK: No change is at 
at Marseilles showed better results than | present contemplated in the uniform of 
an offer based on Brindisi or any otha | Se militia battalions of the Highland 
port, the Postmaster General would be | regiments. 

free to choose the service via Marseilles. | 


NEW ZEALAND SHEEP AND CATTLE.| DEATH FROM SCARLET FEVER AT 
Str JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the BATTERSEA. 
President of the Board of Agriculture) Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of | E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
the House the correspondence between | Local Government Board, whether his 
the representatives of the New Zealand | attention has been called to an inquest 
Government and his Department, begin-| held by Mr. Braxton Hicks, on 31st 
ning in the month of May last, relative | December last at Battersea, on the body 
to the exclusion of New Zealand sheep | of James Stevens Romaine, who died at 
and cattle from the United Kingdom? | his home from malignant scarlet fever, at 
Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD which it was proved that, previously to 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer’ his death, his brother had been removed 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): There | to the Tooting Fever Hospital suffering 
will be no objection to laying the corre- | from the same complaint, and that during 
spondence referred to upon the Table, if the interval both parents had visited the 
the hon. Member considers it desirable. |child at the hospital every day, thus 
Y2 


a 
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going to and from places where infectious 
disease existed. If he is aware that the 
jury expressed a strong opinion that the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board should be 
asked to revise their rules so as to lessen 
the risk of infection to the public by dis- 
allowing such visits unless under 
exceptional circumstances ; that, with 
regard to visiting patients, by the rules 
of the Board, two visitors are allowed 
daily to each patient limited as a rule to 
a quarter of an hour ; that visitors are 
warned that they run great risk at 
entering the hospital, but that they are 
allowed to sit by the bedside; that the 
only protection to such visitors isa cloak 
placed over their clothes; and that, on 
leaving the hospitals, the visitors of 
necessity return home in public convey- 
ances. And, whether, in view of these 
facts, he would make representations to 
the managers to revise the rules in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the jury ? 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I have communi- 
cated with the Managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums District, and am 
informed that there has been no 


suggestion that the death of the child 


referred to was due to infection from the 
hospital, that visits to patients are only 
allowed under exceptional circumstances, 
i.e., when patients are dangerously ill, 
and that such visits are limited to the 
nearest relatives or intimate friends of 
the patients. With regard to the state- 
ment that visitors of necessity return 
home in public conveyances, it appears 
that the father and mother in the case in 
question walked home, and did not go 
into any public conveyance, and the 
Regulations of the Managers expressly 
urge visitors not to enter any omnibus, 
tram-car or other public conveyance 
immediately after leaving the hospital. 
The Managers have stated that the 
Regulations as to the visiting of patients 
dangerously ill have been found to work 
smoothly and satisfactorily during the 
many years they have been in operation, 
and that they see no reason for amending 
them as was suggested. They added 
that the enforcement of regulations to 
prevent parents of patients in the 
Managers’ hospitals (most of whom are 
young children), visiting them when 
dangerously ill or dying, could only have 
the effect of largely discouraging—even 


Mr. H. C. Richards. 
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if it did not wholly prevent—many 
parents from sending their children for 
isolation to the hospitals, and of in- 
creasing rather than checking the spread 
of disease. 


HANWELL DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Sm SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether he has been requested 
by the Hanwell District School for 
additional dormitory accommodation ; 
whether he has noticed the recommenda- 
tion of the Poor Law Schools Committee 
that no more large schools be built, that 
the existing schools be not enlarged, and 
that the numbers for which they are at 
present certified be considerably reduced ; 
if it is the intention of the Local Govern- 
ment to sanction the plans of the Mile 
End Guardians for building a pauper 
school on the grouped cottage system or 
village community plan ; and, whether 
he is aware that the Poor Law Schools 
Committee recommend that where prac- 
ticable not more than two cottages be 
established in close proximity, and that 
any additional provision needed be 
supplied by boarding out, cottage homes, 
and isolated homes, similar to those 
established at Sheffield, or by utilising 
certified homes ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have received an application 
from the Managers of the Central London 
District School at Hanwell for sanction 
to the provision of additional dormitory 
accommodation. The Board on the 
Ist April informed the Managers that 
they considered that the question of the 
provision of additional accommodation 
must be deferred until the report of the 
Poor Law Schools Committee had been 
issued, and had been considered by the 
Managers and the Board. With respect 
to the Hamlet of Mile End the Board 
informed the Guardians in December 
1893, that they were prepared to approve 
of the purchase of land at North Weald 
as a site for new schools, and an order 
was subsequently issued authorising the 
purchase. Under these circumstances, 
if the Guardians desire to erect schools 
on this land on the “ grouped cottage” 
system, I should not feel justified in with- 
holding sanction to their so doing. 
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CIVIL BILL PROCESSES (IRELAND). 

Capt. DONELAN (Cork, E): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Down (Mr. McCarran), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he will state the 
number of civil bill processes for recovery 
of rent entered for hearing at the recent 
sittings of the county court for county of 
Down, held at Downpatrick, Newtown- 
ards, Lisburn, Banbridge, and Newry 
respectively ; and, how many of these 
civil bills were in respect of rent accruing 
during the year 1895 only? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I replied 
to this question on Thursday last, when 
it was put down by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman himself. 


CROWN LANDS IN WALES. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN, 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, what is 
the approximate area of Crown lands in 
Wales known to be more or less aurifer- 
ous and metalliferous. Has the Crown 


ever spent any, and, if so, what amount 
of money in Wales in ascertaining the 


mining capabilities of these Crown lands. 
Is he aware that each of the Governments 
of the Australian Colonies has prospecting 
parties continually at work conducting 
boring operations with a view of giving 
the public information ; and will he 
favourably consider the advisability of 
expending a small proportion of the 
surplus at his command (the Crown 
having already received some thousands 
of pounds in royalties and licence fees) 
in boring operations and _ practical 
prospecting of these Crown lands, so 
that capitalists and others may know 
the value and possibilities of these areas 
of metalliferous country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The chief gold 
district in Wales extends to about 30,000 
acres. Within this district the area of 
the Crown lands and lands in which 
the Crown has all the minerals is about 
13,000 acres. The area which contains 
metallic ores other than gold cannot 
be stated with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Leases or take-notes for gold 
over nearly the whole of the 13,000 
acres are at present in existence. There 
is, therefore, every inducement for private 
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persons to explore for gold. The Crown 
has obtained reports from time to time 
from experts and surveyors on these 
Crown lands, of course at some expense, 
but there has been no expenditure on 
ascertaining the mining capabilities of 
these Crown lands. I am advised that, 
owing to the geological formation of the 
ground and the distribution of the gold, 
gold mining is more speculative in Wales 
than in the Australian colonies. I do 
not think it advisable to expend money 
in boring operations, as suggested by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will consult the advisers of the Crown 
on this matter ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I hardly think I should 
act on their advice if they advised me 
in the direction the hon. Member sug- 
gests. I do not think it is the business 
of the Crown or my business to spend 
money in prospecting for gold. 


Drainage. 


MILITARY MANQEUVRES BILL. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, when it is 
proposed to introduce the Military 
Works Bill, and to ask the House to 
make progress with the Military Man- 
ceuvres Bill? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The Loan Bill for 
Army Services is ready, and will be 
introduced as soon as the progress of the 
important Measures now in hand gives a 
hope of being able to proceed with it 
rapidly. As regards the Manceuvres 
Bill, I am watching daily for an oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the Measure, and if 
any arrangement could be come to as to 
the time likely to be occupied by the few 
Amendments still to be disposed of, I 
should hope to get it through by Whit- 
suntide. [ Hear, hear !”] 


RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that large sums of 
public money have been expended on the 
drainage of the River Suck, apparently 
with no benefit to the adjoining occupiers 
of land, and that at the Galway Quarter 
Sessions on Thursday last, before the 
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Recorder of Galway, 270 cases were 
heard at the suit of the Attorney General 
against farmers failing to pay the assess- 
ment in connection with the drainage of 
this river ; and, whether, in view of the 
widespread discontent, he will direct a 
special Inquiry by the Board of Works 
into the progress of the drainage works, 
so that some relief may be brought to the 
adjoining occupiers who are so heavily | 
taxed ? | 

Mr. HANBURY: It is a fact that) 


Cavan, Leitrim, and 
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morning, which information was com- 
municated to the Commander of the 
Jackal with a request to investigate as 
soon as possible. The Jackal was, how- 
ever, detained for some days at Aberdeen, 
a large percentage of her crew being in 
hospital. She has since proceeded to 
Lybster. 


ROXBOROUGH SCHOOLS (LIMERICK). 
Mr. F. A. OKEEFFE (Limerick) : I 


numerous cases have been brought at the | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
suit of the Attorney General for the|Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
Board of Works at the recent Sessions | agree to the Motion for a Return relat- 
against persons liable under the River | ing to the Roxborough Schools, Limerick, 
Suck Drainage Award for the payment | which stands on the Paper this day ? 

of the assessments charged against them) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
in that award, in many cases for very Government will offer no objection to 
small amounts. I am aware that large | the Motion for the Return in question, 
sums of public money have been expended | 
on the River Suck, more or less usefully. | 
So far, however, as the occupiers are | 
concerned, the assessments made onthem| Mr. J. 8S. GILLIAT (Lancashire, 
represent the actual benefit to their) Widnes) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
interests resulting from the works—and |for East Bristol (Sir Witt1am WI11s), 
even the reduction of prices since the | T beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
publication of the draft award has been | Exchequer whether his attention has 
taken into account in estimating that | been drawn to the fact that in the East 
actual benefit or improved value. Of|of London yellow chestnut leaves are 


BRITISH CIGARS. 


the total sum of about £138,000 remain-|largely used during autumn in the 


ing due from proprietors and occupiers,|manufacture of British cigars; and 
the occupiers are now liable for £67,000 | whether he intends to take any steps to 
only instead of £78,000, and the pro-| prevent the loss of duty consequent on 
prietors for £71,000 instead of £58,000, | operations such as those described in the 
as the result of the Final Award, al- | paragraph ? 


though in the case of the proprietors the | 
payments represent expenditure pro-| 
ducing no benefit to them. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The Question contains a 


horrible suggestion which I believe has 


‘no better basis than a newspaper para- 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING 
WATERS, 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to| 

ask the Lord Advocate, whether he is | 

aware that the Lybster Fishermen’s | 

Association wired, on Monday, the 27th 

instant, to the Fishery Board that a| 

trawler was illegally trawling near Lyb- | 
ster on protected waters ; and why the | 
gunboat was not sent, although a reply | 
was received from the Fishery Board? | 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 

SCOTLAND (Mr. Granam Murray, 

Buteshire): I am informed by the 

Fishery Board that a telegram was 

received on 27th April, from the Lybster 

Fishermen’s Association that a trawler 

had been seen working off Lybster that 


Mr. Jasper Tully. 
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\graph. Under the official supervision 
| which exists at present no such opera- 
‘tions as are there described could be 


carried on by any licensed manufacturer, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
they are practised by persons not holding 
a licence. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


CAVAN, LEITRIM, AND ROSCOMMON 
LIGHT RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with regard to the capitalisation of 
the shares of the Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon Light Railway, whether, as 
the ratepayers of Cavan have been as 
heavily taxed in the past as the rate- 
payers of Leitrim and Roscommon, the 
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Treasury will reconsider their intentions 
on this matter, and give them the full 
benefit of the Act as the Legislature 
intended them to get? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is the guarantee 
of the Government, not the Shares of 
the Company; which I think the hon. 
Member intends to refer to in this 
Question. The Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon Light Railway consists of 
two undertakings. The part of it in 
County Cavan receives a Government 
guarantee of 2 per cent. on £47,000 and 
that in County Leitrim a similar guar- 
antee on £153,200. Under the Tram- 
ways Act of 1895, as I explained in 
reply to a Question put by the hon. 
Member on the 30th April, these guar- 
antees may be redeemed by payment of 
a capital sum not exceeding 33} times 
the estimated annual amount of the 
Treasury's liability. In the County 
Leitrim portion there is no prospect of 
the maximum liability of 2 per cent. on 
£153,200 being reduced by any net 
receipts, and so the capital sum is put at 
334 years purchase of £3,064 (which 
represents 2 per cent. on £153,200). 
But in the County Cavan portion there 
is a certain prospect of net receipts, 
which has been estimated at £50 a year, 
and so the capital sum is put at 334 
years’ purchase, not of £940 (which 
represents 2 per cent. on £47,000), but 
of £9410 minus £50—namely, £890. 
In either case the hon. Member will see 
that the Cesspayers have received the 
full benefit of the Act. 


OUTRAGES ON HORSES. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
malicious poisoning of two horses and 
the cutting out of the tongue of another, 
all the property of Mr. Bryan, of Han- 
bury Street, Spitalfields; has the Trea- 
sury taken any steps to offer a reward 
for the discovery of the perpetrators of 
this outrage ; and, will the locality in 
which the deed was committed be taxed 
to recoup Mr. Bryan’s loss, as would 
occur if the outrage had been committed 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. HANBURY: This is not a 
matter which concerns the Treasury, and 
I am afraid I cannot give the hon. Mem- 
ber any information on the subject. 
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STREET OBSTRUCTIONS (LONDON). 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, what is the 
minimum height from the pavement at 
which awnings, lamps, and other things 
projecting over the footways in London 
may be placed; and, whether he will 
cause the law in this matter to be 
carried into effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : There is no minimum height 
fixed by the Acts in force in the Metro- 
polis. Awnings, lamps and projections 
generally which cause annoyance or ob- 
struction can be dealt with under Sec- 
tion 60 of the Metropolitan Police 
Act, 1833, or by the vestry or 
district board under Section 119 of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1855. Heavy penalties are imposed by 
the latter Act for default in complying 
with an order of the vestry or district 
board for the removal or alteration of 
any such projection. The police have 
instructions to report all such cases 
coming under their notice, and I have 
no reason to believe that the law is not 
properly enforced. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


INCOME TAX (SCHEDULE (C). 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can lay upon the Table of the House a 
Statement (for purposes of statistical 
comparison with that given on pages 
283-4 of the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue for 1884-5) giving 
the value of property assessed to Income 
Tax under Schedule (C) for all profits 
arising from annuities and dividends, 
distinguishing the amount assessed on 
dividends from British, Indian, Colonial 
and Foreign stocks, for the year 1893-4, 
together with the duty chargeable thereon 
for that year? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Statement can be 
given ; but it will not be ready for some 
little time, so I would ask the hon. 
Member to move for it as a Return. 
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EDUCATION (SCHOOL GRANTS). 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, what has been the increase 
of grants under Articles 104 and 105 of 
the Code as to Voluntary Schools and to 
Board Schools in the year 1894-5 over 
the year 1893-4; and, what has been 
the increase of the grant under Section 97 
of the Act of 1870 in the same period ? 

THE VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University): Payments under Article 104 
have increased by £1,669 for Voluntary 
Schools and have decreased by £23 for 
Board Schools. Payments under Article 
105 have increased by £2,115 for Volun- 
tary Schools and by £251 for Board 
Schools. The increase in the grant under 
Section 97 is £4,854 6s. 7d. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ” 

Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Government will delay allocating the 
Scotch equivalent of the new English 
education grant till the Scotch Members 
have had an opportunity of expressing 
their views ? 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: In the 
event of an increase being made in the 
English grant the Scottish aspect of the 
matter must necessarily be considered by 
Parliament, when the proposals of the 
Government in that connection will be 
submitted. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) : I beg to ask the Patron- 
age Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he can state the cause of the delay which 
has taken place in nominating the Com- 
mittee on Government contracts 4 

THE PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir W. Wat- 
ROND, Devon, Tiverton): I hope in the 
course of a few days to move the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. 


HALF-TIME WORKERS. 

Mr. J. RUTHERFORD (Lancashire, 
Darwen) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can inform the House what is the 
number of girls and what is the number 
of boys between the ages of 11 and 12, 
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and 12 and 13 respectively, who are em- 
ployed as half timers in factories and 
workshops in England and Wales, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The information asked for could only be 
obtained by means of a Return from 
every elementary school, and would cost 
a great deal of trouble to collect. The 
total number of half-timers, however, em- 
ployed in England and Wales during the 
year ending August 3lst last was, the 
Education Department informs me, 
126,896. TI have no figures for Scotland 
and Ireland. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


PUNISHMENT FOR HIGH TREASON. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, would he 
state in what countries the offence of 
high treason does not involve a capital 
sentence ? 

Mr. CURZON: I am afraid that we 
have not the information in the Foreign 
Office to enable me to answer the 
question. [‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter. | 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in what instances a conviction for 
high treason in the British Empire has 
not been followed by a capital sentence ! 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have no material at my command 
which will enable me to give the hon. 
Member the large amount of information 
that he asks for. The last two execu- 
tions for high treason in Great Britain 
were, I believe, those of Cundell and 
Smith in 1812, and of the Cato Street 
conspirators in 1820. I may add that 
the Statute 11 Vict., cap. 12, instituted 
the new crime of treason-felony punish- 
able by penal servitude for life, and in 
effect mitigated the death penalty in 
many cases of treason. ([* Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


TRIAL OF MAJOR LOTHAIRE. 


Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
when he expects to receive the Papers in 
reference to the trial of Major Lothaire 
for the murder of Mr. Stokes, and to 
state the views of the Government on 
the result ? 
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Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he has any information 
to give respecting the alleged acquittal 
of Major Lothaire for the execution of 
Mr. Stokes; and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
with regard to this decision, and also to 
prevent British subjects from being tried 
by drumhead court martial in the Congo 
State ? 

Mr. CURZON: A telegram has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul at Boma, stating that the trial 
of Major Lothaire was held there on the 
24th, 25th, and 27th of April, the charge 
being one of homicide under Article 3 
of the Decree of the Congo State of 
May 26th, 1888; and that Major 
Lothaire was acquitted on the ground 
of his having shown no criminal inten- 
tion in the execution of Mr. Stokes. 
Before expressing a final opinion, Her 
Majesty’s Government must await the 
arrival of the Vice Consul’s report and 
the minutes of the trial, which may be 
expected in six weeks’ time. By a 
Decree of the Sovereign of the Congo 
State, dated October 30th, 1895, 
Europeans cannot in future be tried by 
court martial for offences punishable by 
death. 


Highways. 


PRISON WARDERS ([RELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 
(1) whether it is usual to stop the 
amount of fines out of the wages of 
Irish prison warders, and then require 
the persons fined to give receipts for the 
full amount of their wages ; (2) whether 
this practice is legal ; and, if not, will it 
be discontinued ; and (3) will he have 
refunded the fines taken from the 
warders in this manner 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
practice is as stated in the first para- 
graph. The Prison Rules empower the 
Prisons’ Board and the Governors of 
prisons to fine subordinate officers for 
neglect of duty or misconduct. All such 
officers on entering the service are dis- 
tinctly informed that their salaries are 
liable to deduction by way of fines in 
case of neglect or misconduct, and they 
accept their situations subject to this 
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condition. The practice is legal under 
the Rules of the Service, and the same 
system obtains in English prisons. The 
reply to the last paragraph is in the 
negative. 


Highways. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 

Mr. BAYLEY : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the time has arrived when it 
would be possible with advantage to 
offer the good offices of Her Majesty’s 
Government with a view to a peaceful 
settlement of the differences between 
Italy and Abyssinia. 

Mr CURZON : No opportunity has 
yet presented itself for making any such 
offer with a prospect that it would lead 
to an advantageous result. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”} 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE(Northampton): 
Yesterday, at the request of the Colonial 
Secretary, I put off till Thursday a Ques- 
tion to him with regard to the policy of 
Her Majesty's Government in South 
Africa. I was not then aware that it 
had been definitely settled that we were 
to have a Debate on the matter on 
Friday. I wish to say, therefore, that I 
do not propose to ask the Question under 
the circumstances, but to await develop- 
ments on Friday. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Michael Joseph Flavin, Esquire, for 
County of Kerry (North Kerry Divi- 


sion). 


Captain Duncan Vernon Pirie, for 
Burgh of Aberdeen (North Division). 


HIGHWAYS. 

Bill to amend the law for the adminis- 
tration of Highways, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Dorington, Mr. 
Channing, Mr. Bill, Mr. Finch-Hatton, 
Mr. Bathurst, and Mr. Luttrell. Pre- 
sented, and read the First time; to be 
read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
13th May, and to be printed.—{ Bill 212.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS). | poorer Board schools can be levelled up, 
Bill to transfer the maintenance of | especially in regard to the teaching staff, 
Parish Highways in rural parishes to the | to the education given in Board schools, 
Parish Council or Parish Meeting, ordered |Then it may be taken for granted that 
to be brought in by Sir John Kennaway, | the education given in the rural districts 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Wingfield-Digby, Mr.) is extremely bad—{‘ hear, hear !”’|—that 
Heath, Sir Cameron Gull, Mr. Llewellyn, | in rural districts the Board schools are 
Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Baldwin ; pre-| worse than Voluntary schools [ Opposition 
sented, and read the First time ; to be | cries of “ No, no,” and cheers|; that 
read a Second time upon Wednesday | the Act of 1870 creating the School 
13th May, and to be printed.—{ Bill) Boards, which has been so conspicuous 
213.] a success in the great towns and centres 
of population, has been, on the whole, a 

failure in the country districts [cries of 

“No, no,” and cheers|; and that univer- 

sal School Boards in country districts 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. would bring about the degradation of 
/national education. [‘Oh, oh,” and 

—-- cheers.| Therefore, the second task 

which Parliament has set before it is 

EDUCATION BILL. to devise some means of replacing the 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE) School Board system in rural districts 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge | where it has been a failure [‘ No, no,” 
University), in rising to move the Second | by some better system. [Cheers.] Then 
Reading of this Bill, was received with; it may be next taken for granted 
cheers. He said: Whenthe Education| that in secondary education there are 
Bill was introduced I described some of | conflicting authorities, central and local, 
the obstacles to further progress that} spending public money and overlapping 
would have to be surmounted, and in| and interfering with one another ; that 
proposing that the Bill be now read a| this mischief is increasing daily and that 


Second time, it is my duty to show the the necessity for legislation is urgent. 
House that the provisions of the Govern-| Therefore the third task which Parlia- 
ment Bill will overcome those difficulties. | ment has is to establish some authority 
The facts which I have stated on the First | which shall co-ordinate secondary educa- 
Reading have never been contradicted,| tion. Lastly, it may be taken for 
and the inferences drawn from ed granted that the Education Department 


facts have never been controverted, so|is breaking down under the mass of 
that we may start on the further dis-| detail involved in dealing separately 
cussion of the Measure upon common | with each individual school—[ hear, 
grounds. It may be taken for granted hear!” |—that it cannot exercise proper 
that the Voluntary schools cannot be des- | control in matters of broad principle, and 
troyed and that a large proportion of the | that, therefore, the fourth task that Par- 
children will be educated in such schools. | Jiament has to accomplish is to devise 
It may also be taken for granted that}some measure of decentralisation. 
the average Voluntary school has not | [ Cheers. | Now these are the four main 
the means to give as —— -* educa- | obstacles to progress which the Govern- 
tion as the average Board school, and| ment now propose to overcome. How 
that the inferiority of the organisation | do we propose to do it? By establishing 
of the Voluntary school is chiefly mani-| in every county a paramount education 
fest in the inferior teaching staff. It | authority —[cheers|— with power to 
may also be taken that though the public supervise and control the general educa- 
attention has been called to this fact by cation of the children of the country. 
the needs of the Voluntary schools, yet | That is the principle of the Bill. All the 
seca ge ~ the country omg 5 Board | os . cg oo of bs ag 
schools which are in exactly the same/and detail which involves very grea 
position, and, therefore, the first problem | principles, but detail-still; and those 
which Parliament has to solve is to| who vote against Second Reading of 
provide some means by which the educa-| this Bill will be understood to vote 
tion given in the Voluntary schools and | against placing the control of education 


ol 
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in the hands of local 
[Ironical laughter and cheers.| I am 
now going to show how the provisions of 
the Bill deal with those several points. 
[ will begin with secondary education, 
because, so far as secondary education is 
concerned, the Bill is unopposed. There 
are no questions raised as to its pro- 
visions respecting secondary education, 
except questions which are proper for 
consideration in Committee. There has 
been criticism as to the constitution of 
the education authority proposed. I 
will not discuss the question of direct 
election, because that is a matter for 
Committee. It is a proposal which was 
set aside by the Secondary Education 
Commissioners as not being within the 
sphere of practical politics. Neither 
will I say much about a criticism which, 
I think, has been almost universal— 
namely, that the Bill ought to contain 
some provision for obliging county 
councils to appoint persons of experience 
in education upon the committees. As 
the Bill stands, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the appointment of experts. That 
is left entirely to the discretion of the 
county council itself; but it would be 


easy, if the general opinion of Parliament 
were in favour of such a course, to 


require that a county council, before 
exercising its powers, should submit to 
the Education Department a scheme for 
the appointment of its committee, that 
that scheme should contain provisions for 
the appointment of persons possessing 
knowledge of education, and should be 
the subject of discussion between the 
local authority and the Department. 
That, again, is a matter for Committee. 
I do not know that I need say anything 
about the criticism upon the central 
authority. There is a central authority 
at present—the Committee of Council 
on Education. That central authority 
has the most perfect jurisdiction over 
the Education Department and the 
Science and Art Department, and can 
mould and combine those Departments 
as it pleases. The Charity Commis- 
sion is certainly not touched by the 
Bill. The procedure of the Commis- 
sion is clumsy, but can be worked 
and has worked very well under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, and 
I should myself prefer to look to the 
Charity Commission for the present 
rather than attempt to introduce into a 
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so very serious a task as that of dealing 
with the Charity Commission. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Finally, there is a proposal 
that the head of the Education Depart- 
ment should be called the Education 
Minister and should sit in the Cabinet. 
Really, for the life of me I cannot see 
how the Vice President of the Council 
can possibly be made more wise or more 
powerful by having his name changed 
and by his being required to attend the 
meetings of the Cabinet. [Loud laugh- 
ter.| Now I come to the most conten- 
tious portion of the Bill—that relating 
to the special aid to be given to Volun- 
tary and Board Schools. That is a 
matter of very great difficulty, and it is 
one which ought to be approached in a 
calm, philosophic spirit—{ laughter |—but 
it is just the point about which sectarian 
animosity and Party spirit rage. Now, 
the necessity for this is caused by our 
educational system, in which we imitate 
all the older countries, but not the new 
colonies, in dividing the cost of educa- 
tion between Imperial and local sources. 
If we take into account the cost of 
building and the establishment charges, 
the local authority bears a considerably 
greater part of the cost of education 
than the central authorities, but, when 
the maintenance of children is intro- 
duced, you find that the Imperial 
authority bears the greater part of the 
expense. In Board Schools the Imperial 
authorities pay per child 29s. 43d. and 
in Voluntary schools 28s. 5d. ; while 
from local sources—rates, subscriptions, 
endowments, and school fees, where they 
are paid—the Board Schools find 
21s. 53d. and the Voluntary schools 
10s. 107d. That is the average, but 
when you come to look at individual 
schools you find that these figures have 
the greatest possible range of variation. 
The Imperial contributions in infant 
schools vary from 9s. a child up to 17s., 
and in the case of older children they 
vary from 13s. 6d. to 2ls. 6d. The 
local contributions vary much more 
widely—viz., from nothing —[ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—to 50s. and upwards. I hear 
|a faint cheer from the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman opposite, which I suppose refers 
| to 1,000 Voluntary schools which were 
said, in a speech made by him during 
the Recess, to live entirely on Imperial 
contributions. Unfortunately when those 
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1,000 schools come to be examined they 
prove to be apocryphal, because they 
have fees, endowments, and the proceeds 
of bazaars to live upon. They do not 
pay their way, for most of them begin 
either with a surplus or end with a 
deficit. But still there is a very small 
remnant, including Voluntary and Board 


Education 


Schools, which some years have no con-|that the amount of special aid to 
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require aid. That can be done only by 
a local authority which has the means of 
ascertaining the circumstances of each 
school ; and no central department can 
secure that the grant should be applied 
really to increase the efficiency of the 
school. Iam going to discuss Clause 4, 
but I do not pretend for one moment 


tributions whatever from local sources, |be granted is adequate—t{cheers|—to 


whilst there are others which obtain as | raise 


much as 50s. and upwards. I am not 
here to defend the justice of this system 
of sharing the cost of education. There 
is a great deal to be said for making 
education a local burden when the chil- 
dren are educated {for the place in which 
they are born, but now the place is 
taxed to educate children who, when 
they attain years of discretion, go off 
elsewhere to earn their living. The 
people of West Ham, for instance, are 
taxed to pay for the education of chil- 
dren who work in London and not in 
West Ham. There is a similar diffi- 
culty in foreign countries. The Ger- 
mans have a similar system to ours, and 
they are at this moment passing a Bill 
through their Legislature which is to 
give a specific grant to supplement the 


salaries of teachers in poor rural schools 
—a provision very like, indeed, that con- 


tained in this Bill. The weakness of 
the present system is this—that the 
managers of the schools under the strain 
continually break down. Neither Volun- 
tary nor Board School managers have 
got the means of making the education 
given in the school as efficient as it 
ought to be. There are only three 
courses open to Parliament. One is to 
accept the position that a large and 
fluctuating portion of our schools is to 
be continually inefficient. The second 
is to make education wholly an Imperial 
concern, and to throw upon the localities 
merely the cost of providing the build- 
ings and staffs. The third is to give 
special aid to necessitous schools out of 
Imperial funds. Now, I hope the 





the efficiency of the Volun- 


'tary and poor Board Schools up to 
|that of the richer Board Schools. 


It 
will, however, enable the authority to 
make a beginning, and if the experiment 
of distributing the special aid is success- 
ful it may then be left to the wisdom of 
Parliament to make provisions for carry- 
ing that sensible experiment further. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] I will only say now 
that the principles which ought to regu- 
late the distribution of the special aid 
grant should be—first, that it should be 
given to the schools that require aid and 
not to the schools that do not require it ; 
and, secondly, that security should be 
taken that the money so given should be 
used for the purpose of improving educa- 
tion efficiency. [Opposition cheers.| I 
find that no less than two-fifths of all 
the children in the country are at schools 
in London and the county boroughs 
which have Board Schools. These are 
the parts of the country where education 
is most efficient and where most money 
is spent upon it. Of the children in 
these districts three-sevenths are in 
Voluntary Schools and four-sevenths in 
Board Schools, and locally for each child 
in a Voluntary School the people raise 
10s. and for each child in a Board 
School 25s. In these districts there is 
a special difficulty in raising subscrip- 
tions for Voluntary Schools because each 
subscriber has to pay his rate for the 
Board School before finding the 10s. for 
the Voluntary School. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

How are you to deal with this? Some 
people say at once let there be painless 
extinction of Voluntary Schools. Every- 


opponents of the Bill will really make|body who has really looked into the 
up their minds as to which of these| matter knows that such extinction is 
three courses they advocate. If they|impossible. The zeal of the religious 
advocate the last, they will beirresistibly | bodies is not considered. You could 
brought to the necessity of having a | never close the Roman Catholic schools ; 
local education authority. It is impos- | you could never do it. Again, the rate- 
sible for a central department to dis-| payers are not particularly anxious to 
criminate between school and school, or | have the burden of paying the other 
to make a selection of those which really | three-sevenths of the cost of the schools. 


Vice President of the Council, 
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If these schools are to continue they 
must, in the interest of education, be 
made as efficient as the Board Schools. 
You cannot do that without having a 
paramount authority which will hold 
the balance evenly between the Boards 
and the managers of the Voluntary 
schools—an authority which will take a 
calm and dispassionate view of the 
general educational needs of the district, 
which will distribute this inadequate 
special aid grant as far as it will go, and 
which I have no doubt will, in the 
interests of the ratepayers and in the 
interests of the children, very soon 
clamour for power to make further con- 
tributions to Voluntary schools out of 
the rates ; and will exercise pressure on 
this House such as I do not think the 
House will be able to resist. I come 
now to the rural districts, and I would 
remind the House of the advantages 
which a large area and a _ county 
authority would have in the supervision 
of the education of sucha district. They 
would be a better, a wiser, and a more 
instructed authority than a rural School 
Board. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Then there 


would be a certain amount of economy 


in doing away with the elections and 
the village offices and officials. By exer- 
cising supervision over the schoo] atten- 
dance officers they would be better able 
to secure that the children attended 
school, because in many districts the 
school attendance officer is really ap- 
pointed, not to see the law observed, but 
to see it broken. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
Then you have the responsibility of pro- 
viding and organising and training 
teachers, and I have pointed out that 
there is nothing in our educational 
system which more requires revision than 
some means of training teachers in the 
rural districts. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Is 
the substitution of a central authority of 
that kind likely to retard education, or 
to destroy the education that now exists ? 
But it is said that this is to be con- 
demned by Parliament because we are 
attacking the School Boards. In this 
Bill, however, there is no attack what- 
ever made directly on the School Boards. 
[Cheers and cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!” 
Every School Board, down to the 
smallest village, can go on if the people 
wish after this Act is passed, just as 
before. The only restriction put upon 
them is in a clause on a matter of detail 
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which can be discussed in Committee— 
that they cannot increase their main- 
tenance expenditure—{ Opposition cheers | 
—without the consent of that body which 
directly represents the ratepayers. 
[Cheers.| Not only is there no attack 
on existing School Boards, but there is 
no obstacle to the formation of fresh 
School Boards. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] 
If hon. Gentlemen will examine the 
Bill, they will see that every place in 
which the conditions of accommodation 
would lead now to the appointment of a 
School Board can have a Board, and an 
elective one, with the solitary exception 
of boroughs. [O,position laughter.| In 
the boroughs the School Board, instead 
of being elective, will be a committee of 
the Town Council. That can very 
easily be altered—{renewed laughter |— 
and if any part of the House should 
think the boroughs are thirsting for 
elective School Boards, and an Amend- 
ment to the effect were brought forward 
and supported by any body of public 
opinion, it would be accepted. But I 
think you will find that the boroughs 
which have not School Boards at present, 
and may come hereafter to have them, 
would very much rather have a commit- 
tee of the Town Council appointed by 
the Council than an elected School 
Board. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] What the 
Bill really does is to set up in the 
country districts an alternative system 
which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, is better suited to the 


] wants of those districts than the Act of 


1870. Every parish, every district, 
every borough will have the option of 
choosing between the old system and the 
new. There will be a sort of law of 
natural selection set up, and I suppose 
the fittest will survive. [Laughter. | 
Almost the only feature of the Bill that 
has met with universal approbation is a 
proposal to transfer the care and control 
of destitute children from the Poor Law 
Guardians to the new educational au- 
thority, but that would be impossible 
without the county authority and with- 
out that authority having the functions 
provided by this Bill. Some ardent 


]| persons have suggested that this parti- 


cular clause should be taken out of the 
Bill and passed as a separate Bill, but 
that would not meet the desired end, 
because the only object of having desti- 
tute children under these authorities is 
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that they would be authorities having 
general control of the education of the 
children of the county, and, therefore, 
would be experienced in the management 
of such children. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Now I come to the point of decentral- 
isation. You cannot have decentralisa- 
tion at all without the local education 
authority, and, therefore, those who vote 
against those authorities must be against 
all decentralisation. [Laughter and 
cheers.| But this, it is said, is decen- 
tralisation carried too far. Decentral- 
isation is always a matter of detail—how 
much you are to delegate and how much 
you are to retain in the hands of the 
central authority. [Cheers.] Conse- 
quently, those who vote against the 
Second Reading of this Bill will be 
opposed to all delegation. [Cheers and 
erves of ‘‘No.’’| I have been very 
much surprised at the criticisms which 
have been passed on this Bill. I can 


Education 


hardly conceive a scheme of decentralisa- 
tion more cautious, more tentative, and 
which would keep the control more com- 
pletely in the hands of the central 
authority than the scheme in this Bill. 
In the first place, it is said that the 
scheme is to destroy the Education De- 


partment. That is not the opinion of 
the Committee of Council on Education ; 
on the contrary, they think that the 
Department will be greatly strengthened 
by it. I would point out to the House 
that this is not a wholesale, abrupt, and 
instantaneous decentralisation, but a 
gradual and permissive one. The Com- 
mittee of the Council are not bound as 
soon as the Bill is passed to hand over 
the administration of the public grants 
to every County Council in the kingdom. 
They can be handed over to no other 
County Council except with the sanction 
of the Education Department, and the 
Department will select those with whom 
the experiment will be made. Neither 
is any County Council forced to take the 
scheme. The County Council has only 
to say they do not choose to fall in with 
the scheme, and there is nothing that 
ecmpels them to undertake the duties. 
I do not know who will carry out this 
Bill if it becomes law, but if 1 had any- 
thing to do with the administration of 
the Act I should begin by giving the 
administration of the Government grant 
to the great county boroughs like Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, and to 
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the important counties like Lancashire, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Middlesex, and I have no doubt that the 
experience that would be thus gained 


]| would guide both the County Councils 


and the Education Department as to the 
way in which they should proceed. Let 
me remind the House of the perfectly 
complete control which is left in the 
hands of the central authority. In the 
first place, the administration of the 
grant must be by the existing code, and 
that code cannot be altered by the 
county authorities unless with the con- 
sent of the Education Department. 
Then the Department retains the power 
of inspection—of approving the inspec- 
tors appointed by the local authorities, 
Schools which considered themselves 
aggrieved may appeal to the Depart- 
ment, whose orders upon that appeal 
must be thoroughly carried out by the 
local authority, and until they are 
carried out the grant may be withheld. 
Finally, the Education Authority itself 
may be superseded if, in the opinion of 
the Education Department, the manage- 
ment is not adequate. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Will the House allow me now to say 
one word on a point of detail? I refer 
to Clause 27 of the Bill—the so-called 
religious clause. I wish to say some- 
thing about this, because I was much 
surprised that a clause which was in- 
tended to make this scheme really one of 
religious freedom and toleration has been 
so very ill-received. In our country, 
where we quarrel so much about religious 
matters, there is only one principle by 
which we can obtain peace in our schools 
—and that is by the recognition of the 
right of the parent to have his child 
brought up in the religion which he 
selects. [Cheers.| That is the only solid 
ground that we can go upon. I admit that 
in many cases parents are very indifferent 
about the form of religion in which their 
children should be taught, but still this 
is the only principle you can go upon. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The attempt made 
in this clause of the Bill was to enunciate 
in the law, as distinctly as it could be 
enunciated, the principle that this 
parental right should be respected bv all 
managers of schools. ([Cheers.| What 
have you got now? In the Board 
Schools the parents have no choice ; 
either they have what is called unde- 
nominational religious teaching or they 
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can have no religious teaching at all. 
And in the case of Voluntary schools, 
they must either accept the religious 
dogmas of the managers of the schools, 
or they can have no religious teaching. 
That is at present the condition of things, 
and it is a great grievance, especially in 
country districts, and especially to Non- 
conformists, because in towns, in the 
great centres of population where School 
Boards are for the most part to be 
found, a parent who cares very strongly 
about the religious teaching of his child 
can probably send him to a denomina- 
tional school. In London, for instance, 
there are Roman Catholic Schools, 
Church Schools, and schools of various 
denominations to which a very earnest 
parent, who is very particular about the 
religious teaching his child should re- 
ceive, could send his child ; but in a 
country village people have not that 
option. In many country villages there 
is only the Church school, and now that 
education is compulsory, the Nonconfor- 
mist parent must send his child to the 
Church school, and in many Church 
schools great consideration is shown to 
Nonconformist children, and no attempt 
at dogmatic teaching is made ; but there 
are Church schools, no doubt, where, 
for conscientious reasons, dogmatic teach- 
ing is insisted upon, so far as _ religious 
teaching is given at all, and the child 
must either have this or no religious 
teaching at all. Let me point out that 
Clause 27 does not, as has been stated, 
abolish the Cowper-Temple Clause. I 
confess I never liked the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. It seems to me an infringement 
of liberty. Although every single parent 
of every child attending a Board School, 
and every member of the School Board 
might desire it, the Church Catechism 
could not be taught in that school be- 
cause of that clause. It seems to me to 
make a scarecrow of the law. More- 
over, it is not effective, as the difficulty 
which arose only last Christmas in re- 
spect to the use vf what is called Gace’s 
Catechism, shows. You have an object 
lesson in the east of London as to how 
far this Cowper-Temple Clause is effec- 
tive. In the East End of London the 
London School Board has most properly 
established Jewish Schools, where the 
Jewish religion is taught by persons ap- 
proved by the Rabbi. Now, I should 
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very much prefer to the Cowper-Temple 
Clause a clause which should make it 
the duty of every School Board and the 
managers of every school to give that 
religious instruction which was most in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
parents. But Clause 27 does not go as 
far as that, it merely declares the 
parental right and forbids the school 
managers to throw obstacles in the way. 
The only sense in which it abolishes the 
Cowper-Temple Clause is that it does 
exactly what the Birmingham School 
Board has done ; it allows in any School 
Board instruction to be given in accord- 
ance with the religious denomination of 
the parent. It gives no right of entry 
to the school to anybody. It does not 
establish the right to have a score of 
creeds taught in the same school; it only 
requires the managers to do that which 
is reasonable and that which is practi- 
cable, and of the reasonableness and prac- 
ticability of any scheme suggested, the 
Education Department is made the sole 
judge. Whether you put a clause of 
this kind into the Bill or not, I believe 
there never will be any serious religious 
ditticulty in a school itself, not because 
of the action of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, but because the teachers and the 
managers of the school are people in 
favour of religious peace, people who are 
sensible and reasonable, and I do not 
believe that this religious peace that is 
said to prevail now in the schools will be 
hurt by a clause which declares the right 
of the parents to have such instruction 
as they please for their children. Now, 
this Bill involves no slight whatever 
upon the Act of 1870. It involves no 
slight upon the proceedings of the great 
School Boards, and, above all, it in- 
volves no slight upon the memory of that 
great man by whom the Act of 1870 was 
passed. [Cheers.] IfI have not praised 
these more than I ought, it is because 
their merits are so universally recognised 
that eulogy on my part would be im- 
pertinent, and I think the best way of 
showing our appreciation of the past 
efforts of legislation is by efforts to make 
further progress. I claim, therefore, 
the support of this House for this Bill, 
not only because the Bill promotes pro- 
gress, but because, without entrusting 
to the people themselves, as this Bill 
does, the work of education, further 
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progress will be impossible. I beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 
[Loud cheers. | 

*Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.), 
who was received with loud cheers, 
said : The right hon. Gentleman began 
his speech with a number of unproved 
assumptions; from those assumptions he 
proceeded to draw what, in the opinion 
of most of us on this side, were a 
series of illegitimate inferences ; and 
then he described the result as common 
ground. [Laughter and cheers.| Ap- 
parently, everything that is contentious 
in the Bill is to be dismissed from con- 
sideration, either as being universally 
accepted or as being a matter of detail 
which can be more properly discussed in 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that we who vote against the 
Second Reading will be voting against 
one simple proposition—the proposition 
of putting education in the hands of the 
local authorities. You might have 
thought from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that this was a Bill to 
establish universal School Boards. 
[Cheers.| It is just the fact that the 
Bill does not put education in the hands 


Education 


of local authorities, while it does destroy 
—as I shall point out presently—the 
machinery by which education is at pre- 
sent carried on, which makes the founda- 


tion of our opposition to it. [Cheers. 
Before I proceed to deal with these 
matters—and I am afraid I shall have 
to do so in some detail—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !”’ 
—I must acknowledge that the Bill 
contains provisions, some of them of a 
valuable and beneficent character, and 
others such as, at any rate if they 
stood alone, would afford the foun- 
dation for amicable discussion, and, after 
consideration and amendment, might 
become the starting-point of new and 
useful reforms. In the first class I put 
the proposal which, curiously enough, 
the right hon. Gentleman has not alluded 
to, though it is the only one of the pro- 
visions of this Bill which bears unmis- 
takable signs of his own authorship. 
[Cheers.| I mean the proposal to raise 
the age of compulsory attendance from 
11 to 12. [Renewed cheers.| That is a 
step in advance upon lines which have 
in recent years been approved and 
adopted by both Parties in the State. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] Three years ago my 
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right hon. Friend the Member for Rother- 
ham succeeded in persuading Parliament 
to raise the age to 11. I am very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
has had the courage to propose this 
further safeguard against that which 


I conceive to be the most uneconomic 
of all forms of waste—namely, the 
premature employment of __half-edu- 
eated children. [Cheers.| That is a 
proposal which, so far as I can discover, 
is threatened with opposition from no 
quarter of the House except from some 
of the supporters of the Government. 
There are other provisions, those in par- 
ticular which deal with secondary educa- 
tion, which, although they are of a more 
disputable character, if they were pre- 
sented alone, would be, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense, regarded as non-conten- 
tious. They propose to adopt, to some 
extent at any rate, the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission which has re- 
cently reported, and although, in our 
judgment, they embody those recommen- 
dations in a crude and imperfect form, 
I am satisfied that if those clauses of the 
Bill had been submitted to the House as 
an independent Measure, not only would 
they not have encountered any opposi- 
tion upon the Second Reading, but both 
sides and all sections of the House would 
have been prepared loyally to co-operate 


]| in the task of supplementing their omis- 


sions, and strengthening their efficacy. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I will make another 
We were told in the Speech 
from the Throne that the position 
of Voluntary Schools is ‘‘in many 
places precarious, and requires further 
assistance from public resources.’’ If this 
Bill had corresponded to the terms of 
that announcement—if, in other words, 
it had proposed some additional and 
even large provision from public resources 
to maintain a high standard of education 
where at present it is unduly low ; and 
if that provision had been accompanied 
by adequate safeguards for the control 
and the wise expenditure of the money 
that was granted, although we might 
have differed, and probably should 
have differed upon points of detail, it 
certainly would not have encountered 
the resistance which this Measure must 
be prepared to meet. [Cheers.| No, 
Sir, in this matter we are not the chal- 
lengers but the challenged. ([Cheers. | 
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If Her Majesty’s Government had been 
prepared, as we hoped and believed they 
might be, to leave this subject in the 
neutralised territory which it has happily 
occupied of late years, instead of bring- 
ing it into the forefront of political con- 
troversy—if they had not thought fit to 
link proposals, some of them beneficial, 
others, at any rate innocuous, to a 
scheme which, whatever may be its in- 
tentions, will, in our deliberate judg- 
ment, have the effect of revolutionising 
the foundations, of dislocating the 
machinery, of impoverishing the results, 
and embittering the spirit of our whole 
system of national education—why, then, 
Sir, theresponsibility which nowrests upon 
them would not have arisen. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| These are strong words-— 
[Ministerial cheers and counter cheers |— 
but there is not one of them which before 
I sit down I shall not attempt to estab- 
lish by argument. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Now, I will ask the House to come to 
closé quarters with the actual provisions 
of the Measure. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us, the pivot upon which 
the whole of this scheme hinges and 


turns is the creation in every county and 
in every county borough in England and 
Wales of a new education authority, 
which is at once to discharge some, and 


which in course of time is intended 
to perform all, the functions as to in- 
spection, as to examination, as to con- 
trol, and as to payment, which are at 
present vested in the Education Depart- 
ment. [Sir W. Hart-DyKke: ‘‘ No!’’] 
The right hon. Baronet says no. He 
cannot have heard the speech of the 
Vice President of the Council upon the 
First Reading of the Bill. [Cheers. ] 
It was the decentralisation of the con- 
trol of education which was _repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I think, properly represented, as 
being the very foundation and the main- 
spring of the scheme. When the Bill 
comes into full operation—although I 
understand from the speech which we 
have just heard, in its initial stages its 
provisions are to be tempered by a very 
invidious process of selection—you will 
have in England and Wales no less than 
126 Education Departments. That is, 
the number of the counties and of the 
county boroughs. In the county 
of Lancaster alone you will have 15 
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Education Departments. I am quite 
aware that there are provisions in 
the Bill which enable these authorities 
by agreement to combine with one 
another. But I do not think that any- 
one who is acquainted with the facts of 
our local life, and adequately appreciates 
the tenacity and exclusiveness of what I 
may call our municipal patriotism, its 
rivalries and jealousies, which are often 
founded, I agree, upon real diversities of 
local sentiment and of local interest—I 
do not believe that anybody who is 
acquainted with the facts will believe 
that that power is likely to be very fre- 
quently resorted to. Many of these new 
departments, I will not say all of them, 
will have or may have educational codes 
of their own. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that the Education De- 
partment will scrutinise with jealousy 
any proposals of the kind that may be 
made ; but, as I shall point out presently, 
the Education Department, when you 
have regard to the terms and spririt of 
the Bill, will do so with maimed powers 
and with fettered hands. [Cheers] It 
is true that the Education Department 
in name and in theory remains, but it 
remains in the background, a spectral 
and disembodied authority—an authority 
of which you might say with truth that 
it reigns but it cannot govern ; for the 
very essence of your scheme is in the 
future as regards the discharge of these 
very functions which now for more than 
a generation have been exercised by the 
Education Department upon uniform 
principles over the country as a whole, 
to make local opinion and local feeling 
predominant and supreme.  [Cheers. | 
This ingenious plan, for the production 
of what I cannot help thinking will be 
an educational patchwork and an ad- 
ministrative chaos, is presented to us 
under the specious name of decentrali- 
sation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Those of 
us, of whom I certainly am one, who are 
strongly in favour of the principle of 
devolution, who wish to see transferred 
to local bodies a very large number of the 
powers and prerogatives which are at 
present exercised both at Westminster 
and at Whitehall, are challenged to re- 
concile our faith in that principle with 
our opposition to this Measure. I have 
never had a challenge which I could 
contemplate with more equanimity or 
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take up with greater confidence. What 
is the essence of devolution in any intelli- 
gible and rational sense of the term ? 
Devolution means the taking away from 
the central authority of powers which 
experience has shown that that authority 
exercises ignorantly or inefficiently, and 
it means the granting to local authori- 
ties, competent by their composition to 
discharge the task, and with time and 
energy to spare for it, of powers which 
can be more fitly and more properly 
exercised by them. I do not stand here 
this evening in any sense as an uncom- 
promising or uncritical advocate of the 
Education Department. I have no 
doubt, as the right hon. Gentleman told 
us when he introduced this Bill, there is 
under the existing system an excess of 
routine and even of red-tape, a multi- 
plication of gratuitous forms, an accumu- 
lation of unnecessary duties. I will go 


further, and I agree that in our large 
urban communities—in places like Lon- 
don itself, like Birmingham, like Leeds, 
and like many other towns—there is in 
existence an indigenous enthusiasm for 
education, so keen and so well organ- 
ised, 


that it stands in very little 
need of extraneous supervision and 
control, and that it might very well be 
trusted with a wider latitude of action 
and a larger freedom of making experi- 
ments. But the House cannot fall into 
a greater or more fatal delusion than to 
measure the educational climate of the 
country asa whole by the temperature 
of these great towns. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
I certainly am not exaggerating—and I 
should have thought I was here upon 
what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
common ground—when I say that over 
large parts of England, at any rate, 
there is not—we may regret it, we may 
acquiesce in it, but we are bound to 
admit it—there is not that local interest 
in educational progress which, if matters 
of this kind are to be left entirely to 
local initiative, is the only security for 
the maintenance of a high standard of 
education. [{Cheers.| I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, with 
his knowledge of the work of his Depart- 
ment, will question the truth of that 
statement. I do not hesitate to say that 
if, throughout the length and breadth of 
England and Wales during the last 30 
years, we have succeeded in constantly 
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raising the minimum standard of edu- 
cational efficiency, the main credit 
for the accomplishment of that most 
beneficent work is to be put down 
to the impartial, the unsleeping, and 
the ubiquitous activity of the Education 
Department. [Cheers.] You are pro- 
posing in this Bill to transfer the work 
of examination and of inspection from 
that Department, in the first instance at 
any rate, to the local authorities. Now, 
may I give the House an illustration 
drawn from another branch of adminis- 
tration with which I happen myself to 
be perfectly familiar—I mean the fac- 
tory department of the Home Office? 
That is a highly-centralised system of 
administration, and there are many. 
people who think—TI confess I myself 
used to think—that it might very well, 
in some of its parts at any rate, be dele- 
gated to local authorities. In the year 
1891, Parliament did transfer the in- 
spection of workshops, so far as their 
sanitation was concerned, from the 
Home Office to the local authorities. 
When I went to the Home Office, and 
during the time I was there, I found 
that that part of their duties—though of 
course there were exceptions again in 
the case of large towns—was being 
systematically neglected over all parts 
of the country. I do not hesitate to 
say—and I speak from a certain amount 
of practical acquaintance with the matter 
—that if you were todo with factory 
inspection that which it is proposed by 
this Bill to do in reference to school in- 
spection, there are many parts of Eng- 
land in which, after the expiration of 
five years, those laws which were passed 
for the protection of the lives and limbs 
of our working population would bea 
dead letter. [Cheers.| If that is the 
case in relation to such a matter as _fac- 
tories, it is still more likely to be the 
case in relation to schools; for remember 
that, as regards schools, the work of in- 
spection does not merely mean that you 
are to see that the law is being complied 
with, but upon that work depends the 
grant and the receipt of large sums of 
public money which are not locally 
raised but voted by Parliament. 
[Cheers.| I am satisfied—and I speak 
in no partisan spirit, but merely in the 
interests of good administration so far as 
this question is concerned—that it is the 
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presence, or at any rate the liability to 
the presence, of an inspector who is 
totally detached from local prepossessions 
and local influences, who speaks with 
the authority of a great Department and 
even of Parliament itself, who is not 
subject to appointment or dismissal, to 
rise of salary or promotion in rank ac- 
cording as he makes himself agreeable or 
disagreeable to the locality concerned— 
it is the presence of a body of impartial, 
detached, dispassionate officials of that 
kind which, both as regards the inspec- 
tion of schools and of factories, is the 
most effective security for the uniform 
observance of thelaw. [Cheers.] I say 
I speak in this matter as a strong dis- 
ciple and advocate of the principle of 
devolution. Localise management as 
much as you like. [Cheers.| I will go 
with the right hon. Gentleman any 
length in that direction. If he were 


doing what from his speech we should 
have inferred he was going to do—to 
give the management of schools, the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of the teachers, 
the everyday control of the education of 
the place to a representative popular 
authority—we should be with him to a 


man: [Cheers.| But that is just what 
he is not going todo. As regards these 
all-important questions, the great bulk 
of the schools, nearly 15,000 out of the 
20,000, are to remain as they are at pre- 
sent in irresponsible hands. The thing 
which you are going to devolve upon the 
local authority is the very thing which 
local authorities, so far as our administra- 
tive experience in the past goes, are least 
fitted to perform. Who are these local 
authorities ? They are committees nomi- 
nated by the County Councils and by 
the Town Councils of the county 
boroughs. Do these authorities wish for 
the task which you are going to intrust 
to them? [Cheers.| Have any of them 
asked for it? I know some that have 
not, and not only not asked for it, but 
have already evidenced the greatest dis- 
inclination to undertake these alien and 
incongruous duties. [Cheers.] Have 
they time for it? So far as I know, the 
great bulk of the work of these bodies 
is done, not at the meetings of the coun- 
cil, but in numerous committees con- 
stantly sitting, and whose time and 
energy are at present amply occupied by 
the discharge of the onerous and delicate 
duties cast upon them by the Local 
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Government Acts. Further, are the 
ratepayers of the counties—the very 
persons who are in such distress, accord- 
ing to the Government, that large sub- 
ventions are at this moment being made 
to them out of the Imperial Exchequer 
—prepared to undertake the additional 
pecuniary burdens which this scheme 
casts upon them? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Quite independently of the agreement 
which may ultimately be come to be- 
tween the Education Department and 
the local authorities, the distribution of 
the special aid grant is a function which 
they cannot cast off, and for which they 
will be obliged to equip themselves 
with offices, a staff of inspectors and 
examiners capable of seeing that the 
schools between which this grant is to 
be allocated are in a fit condition to re- 
ceive it, and to determine the exact de- 
gree of efficiency they possess. That means 
an enormous addition to the permanent 
administrative cost of every county and 
county borough in England and Wales. 
[Cheers.| If you are going to get any 
adequate result from it, if you can show 


that it is likely in any proportionate de- 


gree to raise the standard of education, 
I would not oppose it; but you are 
going to duplicate inspection. You are 
going to keep inspectors at Whitehall, 
while in every county there has to be 
provided, at the expense of the local rate- 
payers, a second set of inspectors who are 
to perform the same functions which are 
performed by the others. [Cheers. | 
Let the House consider how this scheme 
will work out in a large county, where 
the population is scattered, where the 
means of communication are imperfect, 
where even for the ordinary purposes of 
the County Council the work of ad- 
ministration at present is burdensome to 
the last degree. You will need in a 
county like Devonshire, Dorsetshire, or 
Wiltshire, in permanent session at some 
place or other—or, I suppose, constantly 
perambulating about it—this county 
committee ; and if, as will be the case, 
as experience shows, no body of men, 
however zealous and however public 
spirited, can keep abreast of the routine 
work which is to be taken away from the 
Education Department, you will throw 
more and more in all those counties the 
actual daily control of the work of in- 
spection and examination, not on the 
committee, but on the permanent staff 
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of officials subordinate in equipment and ; admit, to have been better prepared than 
character to those engaged at present in| we were for the animosity—I can use 
performing the work. [Cheers.| But} no other word-—displayed in this Bill to 
the right hon. Gentleman tells us that | the School Board system. Lord Salis- 
the Education Department will still re- 


main ; the work is to be done locally, 
but the Education Department will set 
things right. I can hardly imagine a 
system more calculated to engender un- 
necessary friction than this proposal of 
the Bill. Suppose that the Inspectors 
of the Department differ from the 
local inspectors as to the efficiency of 


bury’s hostility to that system has been 
long known and, to do him justice, has 
never been concealed, and has frequently 
been expressed. In his view, apparently, 
the School Board system does at once too 
much and too little. On the one hand 
it wastes the ratepayers’ money— 
[Ministerial cheers|—in cramming chil- 
dren’s minds with unnecessary and in- 





a particular set of schools, or the | digestible knowledge—{‘‘ oh, oh !’’ and 
whole of the schools of the county. | cheers |—and, on the other hand, it 
Who is to decide? The right hon. Gen-|starves their characters by withholding 
‘tleman says the Education | Department ; | from them instruction in the dogmas 
but the locai authority will have a tre- and formule of particular sects. Tt is 
mendous weapon in its hands when it is | just a year ago since Lord Salisbury, at 
able to point out that Parliament, after | the meeting “of the National Society, 
50 years’ experience, has come to the|told his clerical supporters that it was 
conclusion that, prima facie, local opinion | their business to capture the Board 
ought in these matters to prevail ; and | Schools— 

the Education Department in this House | 
or elsewhere will find that it is in a very | 4, 
different position—a position of impaired | 
and discredited authority for the pur-| 
pose of making its voice heard and deci-| They have 


“To capture them in the first instance under 
e existing law, and then to capture them 
under a better law.” 


tried to capture them 
law, and up to 
it is to-day. [Cheers.| I cannot help|the present moment the attempt 
thinking that the fair conclusion to be|has resulted in a disastrous failure. 
drawn from this part of the scheme is|[‘‘Oh, oh!’’ and cheers.| I believe I 
that you are taking away from the Edu- | am accurate in saying that, since that 
cation Department duties which no one | challenge was thrown down, in, if not 
alleges it does not efficiently perform, | all, at any rate a vast majority, of 
and at the same time giving the local | ‘the School Board elections that have 
authorities duties which there is no indi- | taken place, the ratepayers, on behalf of 
cation whatever that they have any | whose consciences and pockets this cam- 


sion predominant as compared with what} under the existing 


desire to assume, but, on the contrary, 
which there is the best ground for ap- | 
prehending they will perform less effi- | 
ciently and successfully. [Cheers.] That. 
is only one aspect, and not the most | 
important aspect, of the changes which 


this Bill proposes to introduce in our | 
We have | 
at present two great educational authori- | 


existing educational system. 


ties in the country—the Department | 
at Whitehall and the School Boards, 
which have directly or indirectly under | 


_paign was to be initiated, have declared 
‘in the most unequivocal manner their 
attachment to the existing system, and 
their indisposition to change it. [ Cheers. | 
As you have not been able to capture the 
‘schools under the existing law, this, I 
suppose, is the better law which is to 
give you greater facilities for capture. 
'[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I believe the First 
Lord of the Treasury shares that view. 
'I observed during the stress of the last 
General Election—in July 1895—he 


control a large majority of the popula- | found time to go down to the borough 
tion. What is going to be the effect of of St. Helens, a county borough which 
the Bill upon the School Boards? The) does not possess a School Board, and 
right hon.*Gentleman in his speech said | which is, as I shall show hereafter, going 
in language which seemed to be very|to be abundantly rewarded under this 
carefully chosen, that no attack was | | Bill. The right hon. Gentleman address- 
made ‘‘directly.’’ [Cheers.] I must | ing the electors of St. Helens used these 
ask the House to examine this matter a|words : ‘I am told that you are threat- 
little in detail. We ought, perhaps, I|ened here at St. Helens with a School 
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Board.’’ ‘‘ Threatened ’’ with a School | Bill which cripple and hamper the action 
Board ! [Opposition laughter and cheers of the School Boards and substitute for 
and counter cheers| These are the Gen- | them a proposal for the abolition of the 
tlemen who are making no direct attack. |cumulative vote? [Cheers.] I make 
[Cheers]. ‘‘ Threatened ’’ with a School | that offer in the most perfect good faith 
Board, as though it was a scourge or|—[ironical laughter|—and no doubt, 
the plague. [Cheers] Then the right; when my right hon. Friend comes to 
hon. Gentleman continued : ‘‘ You have| address the House, he will tell us how 
not yet got one ; I trust you will not.’’ ~ is prepared to deal with it. I will 
‘Hear, hear !’’ from Mr. Batrour.]|only say that if he sees his way—and I 
The right hon. Gentleman cheers that can find no other ground in his speech for 
statement. I am right, therefore, in| his contemptuous opinion of the capacity 
attributing to him substantial sympathy of School Boards for educational admin- 


with Lord Salisbury’s views. 


But this istration—to give effect to that opinion 


hostility to the School Board system has |it will go a long way to disarm the 


been reinforced of late, from what I con- 
fess was to me a somewhat unexpected 
quarter. Tread, as I suppose we all did, 
with great interest a speech delivered no 


later than Friday last in Birmingham— | 


[cheers|—by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies. I read that 
speech, as I suppose hon. Members in all 
parts of the House must have read it, 
with something akin to the same sense 
of admiring bewilderment which over- 
takes us when at an earlier stage of our 
life we first make the discovery that it 
is equally easy for an accomplished acro- 
bat to stand upon his head or upon his 
heels. [Laughter.| But in that state- 
ment nothing astonished me so much as 
what my right hon. Friend said about 
School Boards. I confess that in the 
passage I am about to read I do discern 
one slight faint gleam of hope. The 
right hon. Gentleman is reported to 
have said :— 


“ As long as the School Board is elected by the 
cumulative vote I say that it represents sects, it 
represents fads, it represents particular views of 
any kind, but it does not in any true sense of 
the word represent the common sense of the rate- 
payers.” 


{Mr. J. CoamBERLAIN : ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] 
That is the opinion of the late Chairman 


of the Birmingham School Board. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ from Mr. J. CHAMBER- 
LAIN.| I am going to make my mght 
hon. Friend an amicable proposal. I 
gather from this statement that the root 
of his objection to School Boards, the 
foundation of his allegation that they 
have a non-representative character, is 
drawn from the fact that they are elected 
on the cumulative vote.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Will my right hon. Friend 
consent to abandon the clauses in this 





hostility of many of us who consider 
that it is one of the most reactionary 
and objectionable proposals of the Bill. 
The Vice President of the Council, both 
on the First Reading and again to-day, 
has dwelt exclusively upon the imper- 
fections of the small rural Board Schools. 
He has not said one word—nay, he 
disclaimed the intention—he has not 
said one word reflecting upon the great 
mass of the School Boards of the country. 
But, because there happen to be in some 
scattered rural districts School Boards 
which inadequately perform the duties 
cast upon them, they are to be made the 
foundation of an attack upon the mass 
of the School Boards in the country. 
But the right hon. Gentleman does not 
even by his Bill take steps to remedy the 
evils of which he complains. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It surely would not pass the 
wit of man to devise a scheme by which, 
under a system of grouping and enlarge- 
ment of the area as_ regards both 
rateability and representation, there 
might be substituted for these small 
inadequate School Boards an_ effi- 
cient educational authority. Under 
this Bill the efficient School Boards are 
to be sacrificed ; they are to be hampered 
and mutilated, and the inefficient School 
Boards are not going to be improved. I 
have here figures showing how great has 
been the growing appreciation of the 
School Board system during the last ten 
years. In 1886 there were in the 
Anglican schools connected with the 
National Society and the Church of 
England 1,640,000 children, and in the 
School Board schools 1,296,000 children, 
showing a majority in favour of the 
Anglican schools. But in 1895 there 
were in the Anglican schools 1,880,000 
children and in the Board schools 
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1,975,000 children, so that not only has, 25 years ago, however, is not the pro- 
the relative position of the two classes} posal of this Bill, and I believe that it 
of schools as regards children in atten-| would be far better to abolish the School 
dance been reversed, but the rate of| Boards altogether than to continue them 
growth, which in the Anglican schools | in existence, as this Bill proposes to do, 


has been less than a quarter, has been| with impaired powers, with fettered 
more than half in the Board schools.| hands, and with discredited authority. 


[“Hear, hear!”] You may say in|[Cheers.] 


The right hon. Gentleman 


answer that this gives some claim to|opposite has sought to minimise the 
denominational schools for additional effect of the proposals of his Bill as 


assistance [Ministerial cheers], but the| regards the School Boards. 


Let me 


question I am dealing with is this—Does | point out, therefore, what those proposals 
it constitute any ground for trying to! 


depress the School Board System? I am 
all for levelling up, but the provisions of 


this Bill in relation to School Boards are, | 


in my opinion, provisions for levelling 
down. [ Hear, hear!”| As the right 
hon. Gentleman has acknowledged in his 
speech to-day, it is the competition with 
the School Boards which has forced up 
the standard of teaching in Voluntary 
schools, and which has created that strain 
of which the supporters of the Voluntary 
schools complain. JI ask those who are 


interested in education, and not merely 
in the rival claims of this or that sect— 
[“hear, hear!”|—in the interests of 
education I ask the House to pause 
before it takes any step which would 


impair the efficiency of the Board schools. | 


I would say this further of our School 
Boards—they have attracted to their 
service in our municipal centres a 
large number of men who would have 
stood aloof altogether if they had 
not existed. If ever an experiment 
has been justified by its results it 
was the experiment of intrusting the 
management of primary education, not 
to town councils or county councils, 
bodies having a number of other duties 
to perform, but to a special body. 
In that way you secured in the service 
of education a set of men who, by their 
training and special qualifications, are 
peculiarly fitted to discharge the duties 
of their position. It is quite true, as the 
Secretary for the Colonies has pointed 
out, that 25 years ago, when Mr. Forster’s 
Act was brought in, the first proposal 
was to intrust the work of education in 
our towns to town councils or com- 
mittees appointed by them. Whatever 
might have been said for that proposal 
prima facie it appears to me _ that 
the experience we have had ought 
to convince us that we have adopted a 
more excellent plan. The proposal made 
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are. As regards the special aid grant, 
every Board School which is entitled 
to it comes at once under the control of 
the new Education Authority, the Com- 
mittee of the County Council. If and 
when the process of devolution from the 
Education Department to the local 
authorities proceeds, the School Boards 
will become subject to those authorities 
in other matters also. The local autho- 
rities wil] become their paymasters ; they 
will be charged with the duties of in- 
spection and examination, and they will 
have the power of giving or withholding 
the Parliamentary grant. As regards 
expenditure by School Boards out of the 
rates, it is limited for all time either to 
its present standard or to a maximum of 
20s. per child. But at present the 
average expenditure per child, which is 
raised by rates, is 18s. 5d., and in many 
of our large towns it is vastly above 20s. 
The effect of the proposal in the Bill will 
be that those large towns will be subject 
for all time to another authority in- 
dependent of themselves. Look at the 
effect of the Bill in the non-county 
boroughs, of which there are 200. In 
the Schools of these boroughs there are 
in attendance 440,000 children, and in 
every one of these boroughs that has a 
School Board the state of things will be 
this—the School Board elected by the 
ratepayers will be subject, as regards 
inspection and control, to a Committee 
of the County Council. For example, 
the School Board of Dewsbury, or Scar- 
borough, will for those purposes be 
subject to a Committee of the County 
Council sitting at Northallerton, whilst 
as regards the rating for its expenditure it 
will be subject to its own Town Council. 
Thus the authority elected for education 
purposes will be hampered by two 
other local authorities, neither of whom 
is specially qualified to deal with educa- 
tional matters. I say deliberately that 
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I believe it would have been impossible 
for statesmanship to devise a scheme 
more calculated to engender friction and 
misunderstanding—(cheers)— and yet we 
are told that this Bill contains no direct 
attack upon the School Boards. One or 
two words as regards the future of these 
School Boards. In any municipal 
borough which hereafter desires to have 
a School Board, that School Board will not 
be elected directly ad hoc by the ratepayers 
as is now done ; and in any district out- 
side the boroughs, if, within a month 
after certain notice has been given, 
there is no application on the part 
of the ratepayers for a School Board, 
the education authority for the county 
becomes the School Board. In both 
these cases the actual work of the School 
Board will be discharged, not by a 
committee of the County Council or 
Town Council, but by locai managers 
appointed by them. Both in the 
boroughs and the counties you will be 
handing over the every day control of 
the work of the administration in con- 
nection with education to persons 


appointed out of the Town or County 


Council and who may havs had no 
connection whatever with schools. Then, 
I cannot pass by the provision for 
facilitating the dissolution of School 
Boards. In future every School Board 
which is “ captured,” to use Lord Salis- 
bury’s term—any School Board in con- 
nection with which there is a majority, 
possibly of one, hostile to School Board 
work and favourable to the Voluntary 
system, will be in a position to make an 
agreement for its own dissolution, subject 
to the superintending control of the 
Education Department, and from that 
time the power of the county education 
authority comes into force and the work 
of school administration in the borough 
is transferred to that authority. I 
would wish to summarise the effect of 
the Bill upon our existing system of 
educational administration. After 
making all due allowance—and we have 
never been niggardly in our acknowledg- 
ment of the magnificent work done by 
the churches and the managers of 
Voluntary schools—after making every 
allowance for the value and quantity of 
that work, we maintain that there are in 
this country, and have been for the last 
25 years, two great propelling forces in 
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education—namely, the Education De- 
partment and the School Boards. This 
Bill proposes to paralyse the one force 
and to cripple the other. [Cheers.] I 
pass now to the financial aspect of the 
question and propose to deal with it 
under two heads—namely, existing 
expenditure and the new special grant. 
As regards existing expenditure : ,the 
object of the Bill is to stereotype for all 
time the scale at present prevailing. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Here again I agree 
that we ought perhaps to have been 
better prepared for this proposal. 
Lord Salisbury’s views about educa- 
tional expenditure are well known. 
Many leaders and teachers of men, 
from Plato downwards, have speculated 
at different times as to the most 
pithy and stimulating motto that could 
be emblazoned over the portals of 
schools. Lord Salisbury has entered 
into the same speculation, and his pro- 
posal has, at any rate, the merit of 
complete originality. His motto is— 
‘* Nothing is to be learnt here which 
cannot be taught for a threepenny 
rate.’ [Cheers and laughter.) Well, 
Sir, in comparison with the penurious 
aspirations of the Prime Minister, I am 
bound to say the provisions of this Bill 
are generous and even profuse. What 
are they? You propose to prescribe 
three distinct Jimits to educational ex- 
penditure in this country. By the third 
clause the rate to be paid per scholar, . 
including the fee grant to the educa- 
tional authority, is never to exceed the 
existing rate, or 29s. per head, which- 
ever may be the highest. I believe I am 
right in saying that the rate at the 
present moment in Voluntary schools 
averages 28s, 3d., and in Board Schools 
29s. 4d. Thus the Voluntary schools 
have a small margin and the Board 
Schools have no margin at all ; and let 
the House remember this provision is 
applied not only to existing schools 
but to all new schools. However 
much the educational conditions of 
the country may change, and however 
great may be the rise in the stress of 
foreign competition, for all time to come, 
so long as this Act of Parliament 
remains unrepealed, both School Boards 
and Voluntary schools are to be limited 
to the existing scale. [Cheers.] Then, 
under the 19th clause, the ordinary 
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grant, exclusive of the fee grant, is not 
to exceed the grant for this year, or a 
sum which is, as far as I can make} 
out, to average 19s. a head. In 
the case of Voluntary Schools the 
present average is 18s. 2d., and in | 
the case of Board Schools 19s. 2d. 3; 80 | 
that there again the Voluntary elie 
have a margin of 10d. and the Board | 
Schools no margin at all. See how it 
will work out. In Birmingham and in 


London at the present moment the | 
ordinary grant is 19s. 5d. and 19s. &d. | 


In Bolton it is 21s. 2d. ; so that Bir- 
mingham and London are never to be| 
able, however much they may improve | 
their educational advantages, to rise to 
the standard of Bolton. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Then, lastly, on this point, 
the School Boards themselves are not, 
as I have said, to raise a higher rate 
than the present rate or 20s. per child 
without the consent of the 
Athority. Now, Iask, with reference to all 


and object? Why are you going to 
limit, of all forms of expenditure, the 
expenditure on education. [Cheers. | 
At a moment when you are spending 
upon Naval Defence out of the accumu- 
lated funds of last year and out of a 
mortgage of the funds of future years 
vast sums of money, at a moment when 


year and next year to provide special 
relief for the owners and occupiers of 
agricultural land, 
selected for placing a limit for all 
time to come on that which should 
be the most elastic, and is the most 


fruitful, and the most beneficent of all | 
say | 
that this proposal is equally objection- | 
able from a constitutional and from an | 


forms of expenditure. I 


[ Cheers. | 


educational point of view. You are 
taking advantage of a transient Parlia- 
mentary situation to bind the hands of 
future Houses of Commons in a matter 
which, under our Constitution, falls 
peculiarly under the prerogative of this 
House—namely, the fixing of the amount 
and distribution of our national expen- 
diture. [Cheers. | 
House come and go, but there is a place 
where there is a majority irrevocably 
devoted to your Party, and once this 


Act of Parliament is put on the Statute- | 
deprive the House of | 


Commons of that which I conceive aque attention, and that is that in 


book it will 
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local au- | 
| stitute 
these provisions, what is their purpose 


/my 
you are dipping into the surplus of this | 


that is the moment | 


| I do not see why he should do so, 


Majorities in this | 
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| be the most fundamental and invaluable 
‘of all its constitutional functions— 
namely, its absolute freedom to decide 
/how the money raised by taxation shall] 
‘be spent. [ Cheers. | And the matter 
|is equally serious from the point of view 
\of education. Hitherto the great lever- 
age towards a rise in education has 
been the competition between different 
classes of schools. By this Bill you are 
| putting them, as it were, in watertight 
compartments. You are preventing that 
possibility of rivalry between them which 
has been the most potent factor in 
|the educational progress in the past. 
[Cheers.| Well, Sir, I come next to the 
| provisions with ‘reference to the special 
aid grant which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has exhorted us to approach ina 
calm and philosophic spirit. I shall en- 
deavour to do so. The question has been 
asked more than once if we are prepared 
to abolish Voluntary Schools and to sub- 
a universal system of School 
Boards and Board Schools. [A/inisterial 
laughter.| We have been quite content 
to acquiesce, and we have acquiesced, in 
the compromise arrived at in 1870, 
which, be it remembered, was resented 


—and I think legitimately resented— 
‘not only by the Nonconformists, but by 


educational reformers at the time, like 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for 


the Colonies, as giving a very undue 


| amount of favour to Voluntary Schools as 


compared with Board Schools. I will 
not suppose that my right hon. Friend 
has changed his opinions. [Cheers.| No, 
We 
have been referred to the example of 
Scotland, and I think the First Lord of 
the Treasury taunted my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose and 
myself with ignorance of the educational 
system of the country we have the 
honour to represent. It is perfectly 
true in one sense that the schools of 
Scotland are denominational schools— 
that is to say, in the ordinary schools of 
Scotland the elements of the Presbyterian 
doctrine are taught, Presbyterianism 
being the religion of the vast majority 
of the population of the country, and 
special provision being made for giving 
facilities for separate schools for the 
‘minorities. But there is another ele- 
ment in the Scottish system to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has not paid 
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Scotland there is a School Board in 
every parish. ([Cheers.] You might 
search Scotland from one end to the 
other without finding a single parish, in 
which the parish school is supported by 
public funds and to which the children 
of the ratepayers are compelled by law 
to resort, where the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers are in the hands 
of the parish minister or elders. 
[Cheers.| If you will give us the Scot- 
tish system, the denominational question 
will rapidly solve itself. [Cheers. | 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): Without the Cow- 
per-Temple Clause ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH : I should not be at 
all afraid to meet that. What is the 
position of Voluntary schools? As I 
say, so far as I am aware no one pro- 
poses to abolish them or to incur the 
enormous expenditure, estimated at 
£25,000,000 by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or even half that sum, that would 
be involved in taking over the Voluntary 
schools. I am perfectly ready to reckon 
the Voluntary schools as an integral part 
of our educational system ; but when 


these special claims are put forward by 
the supporters of Voluntary schools to 
exceptional treatment it is necessary to 


closely scrutinise the facts. We are 
told by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and the phrase has become 
classical, that the Voluntary schools and 
their supporters are ‘‘subjected to an 
intolerable strain.’’ 
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facts? Since 1839, when the system of | [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
national education was initiated, no less | 
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voluntary subscriptions is really what is 
know as a voluntary rate, which persons 
impose upon themselves in the hope that 
they will thereby avoid the increased 
expenditure which would result from the 
establishment of a Board School and 
more eftlicient teaching. ‘* Hear, 
hear I do not care to dwell on 
the precise number of Parish schools to 
which there is no subscription ; but it 
is a remarkable fact that the places 
where this so-called strain is most felt is 
some of the large towns in the North of 
England, where the fees used to be high 
and the subscriptions have always been 
low, and where a deficiency has been 
produced by the abolition of fees and 
the substitution of a fee grant of only 10s. 
per head. I find, for instance, in Man- 
chester the average subscription per 
child is 3s. 6d., and in Liverpool it is as 
low as 3s. These facts, when dispas- 
sionately considered, go far to show that 
there is no very excessive strain. But 
I am perfectly prepared to agree—and 
I believe everybody on this side of the 
House will agree—that if you can show 
us that, either in the Voluntary Schools 
or in the Board Schools, there are cases 
where, from lack of resources, education 
is being starved or inefficiently provided ; 
if you can show that the only means 
of supplying the deficiency and of 
raising the level of education given to 
the proper standard is by further grants 
from the public funds, then, subject to 
two or three simple conditions, there 
will be no opposition on our part. 
What are those con- 
ditions ? They are very intelligible and 


!?? 


than £58,000,000 sterling of public|very rational ; and they are certainly 
money has been granted to the Volun-| supported by the most weighty autho- 
tary schools. At the present moment, | rities. The first is that whatever money 
including the fee grant, very nearly, if|is given should be impartially distri- 
not quite, three-fourths of the mainte- | buted—impartially not only as between 
nance is borne by the State. At the| Voluntary schools themselves, but as 
outside one-sixth of the cost of mainte- | between Voluntary and Board Schools. 
nance is found by voluntary subscription. |On that point I found myself on the 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It is quite true that | authority of the Lord President of the 
although subscriptions have not in-| Council, who, as late as November last, 
creased per head they have increased in| when we supposed that this Bill was in 
the aggregate since 1870; but that in-| the initial stage of preparation, said :— 

crease, if you have regard to the con- | “T do not conceive that it is proposed by any 
temporaneous growth of the wealth and | legislation to depart from the principle of statu- 
population of the country and in the zeal | tory equality as regards State aid to Voluntary 
of men of all parties and faiths in the | “n¢ Bess achooly 

cause of education, is not very remark- [Cheers.| In the second place, whatever 
able. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Nor is it easy is given ought to be given under condi- 
to estimate how much of these so-called ‘ome which will secure that it shall be 
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spent on the improvement of education 
and not in the relief of subscribers and 
ratepayers. [Cheers.| It is for that 
reason that we say that a local contri- 
bution in one form or another shall be 
an essential condition of every grant. 
Unless you have that you have no 
guarantee, except such as the central 
authority's inspection affords, against 
waste and extravagant expenditure. 
[Cheers.| The Act of 1870 required 
that the voluntary contribution from 
local sources should be equivalent to the 
Parliamentary grant. That was modi- 
fied in 1876 by the fixing of the 17s. 6d. 
limit. But on this point again I am 
content to rely on authority. I will 
take two authorities, the weight and 
value of which cannot be disputed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The first is 
the Bishop of London. In 1888, when 
he was a member of the Commission on 
Education then sitting, the Bishop of 
London moved an Amendment to the 
majority Report which was thus ex- 
pressed :— 


‘*We cannot recommend that in any case the 
grant from the Department shall exceed the 
amount provided on the spot; nor is it, in our 
judgment, a sufficient plea for overriding this 
principle that the people on the spot are un- 
willing to contribute enough.” 


[Cheers.| There is another authority, 
even higher in rank, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself, who, on November 
21st last, at a deputation to Lord Salis- 
bury said :— 

“We are willing to have a certain proportion 
of subscriptions insisted on as a condition of the 
grant.” 


[ Cheers. | 


Thirdly, it ought to be made 
essential, as a condition of these schools 
further receiving money from the State, 
that you should introduce into their 
management some public representative 


element. [Cheers.]| There are in this 
country at the present moment 8,000 
parishes in which the only school is a 
Church of England school. In _ those 
parishes the Nonconformists are com- 
pelled by law to send their children to 
school, and there is no other place to 
send them than the Church school. 
And yet the absolute control, subject to 
the conscience clause, of the teaching 
and management of those schools, and of 
the all-important question, the appoint- 
ment of the vet es Al the 
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determination of what duties those 
teachers are to perform and subject to 
what tenure they shall hold their offices 
—the absolute control is in the hands of 
irresponsible managers. [ Cheers. | I do 
not propose that we should destroy the 
denominational schools ; and, if we are 
not to destroy them, I agree that they 
must continue to be denominational in 
character. But I am perfectly satisfied 
that if you can introduce into the man- 
agement of these schools an element— 
and I use the word advisedly—of repre- 
sentative management ; if, for instance, 
the provision of this Bill which allows a 
reasonable number of parents to demand 
separate religious instruction could be 
applied to this case, so that a reasonable 
number of parents might demand repre- 
sentation on the board of managers— 
[cheers|—then a vast number of the 
abuses which at present prevail and the 
grievances under which the rural rate- 
payers suffer would, from the mere fact 
of the infusion of this popular element, 
almost immediately disappear. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| These are reasonable and 
moderate conditions. There is not one 
of them which is observed or regarded 
in the slightest degree by the Bill now 
before the House. First of all, as to 
impartiality. We look to this Bill for 
what the Duke of Devonshire called 
** statutory equality ’’ between Volun- 
tary and Board Schools. We find that 
every one of the 14,600 Voluntary 
schools is to get 4s. for each scholar. 
Of the 5,000 Board Schools only a mere 
fraction—the precise figures we do not 
know until we get fuller returns—are to 
get anything as of right. The right 
hon. Gentleman has estimated that of 
this total special grant £489,000 will go 
to the Voluntary schools; and only 
£73,000 to the Board Schools. But 
that is by no means a complete account 
of the matter. [Cheers.] For the 
Voluntary schools are to continue to 
receive the special grant for poor dis- 
tricts which they at present get under 
the articles 104 and 105 of the Code. I 
know that the School Board schools are 
to get it also; but the great bulk of it 
at present goes to the Voluntary schools 
—£60,000 out of £70,000. On the 
other hand, from the £73,000 which go 
to the Board Schools you must deduct 
the £20,000 received at present under 
the 97th section. Therefore the net 
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result, at the highest, to the School 
Boards is a sum of something like 
£50,000—and I do not think they will 
get it all—and the Voluntary schools 
get nearly ten times as much. (Cheers. | 
I will give one or two cases to illustrate 
the grotesque absurdity of the scheme of 
distribution in the Bill. The money is 
to be given without regard to subscrip- 
tions, to the number of children in 
attendance, or to the necessities of the 
schools. The instances I shall quote are 
not extreme ; I think they are typical. 
Take Birkenhead and Brighton. 
have both practically the same number 
of children in attendance at their schools 
—13,700 in one case and 14,400 in the 
other. In Birkenhead there is a School 
Board, but a very small number of chil- 
dren attend the Board Schools. The 
School Board rate is 2}d. At Brighton 
there is a School Board also, and a large 
number of children attend the schools. 
There the School Board rate is 7$d. At 
Birkenhead the voluntary subscription 
per head of the children in the Voluntary 
schools is ls. 10d. In Brighton the 
voluntary subscription is lls. 6d. per 
child. What does the House suppose 


that these two towns receive respectively 


under the Bill? Birkenhead will receive 
£2,882 and Brighton £1,262. [Loud 
cheers. In other words, Brighton, 
with a School Board rate three times as 
high as Birkenhead, and with a volun- 
tary subscription eight or nine times as 
great, will receive less than half the 
money. [Cheers.] Where does the in- 
tolerable strain come in? [Renewed 
cheers.| Of these two communities take 
the supporter of the Voluntary schools. 
In Brighton he is exposed to a consider- 
able strain—a high School Board rate 
and a high voluntary subscription ; in 
Birkenhead he has to meet a trumpery 
- subscription and a nominal rate jof 24d. 
in the pound. And yet the less neces- 
sitous case gets two or three times as 
much aid. [Cheers.] I commend what 
I have said to the hon. Members for 
Brighton opposite, whose duty it will be 
to vindicate this Bill to their consti- 
tuents. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ Let me 
take another illustration—the towns of 
Portsmouth and Blackburn. Here again 
you have the same number of children 
in attendance in the two towns; and 
the voluntary subscription is about the 
same—a little over 3s. per child. In 
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Portsmouth the school rate is 84d. ; in 
Blackburn it is 2}d. ; and, therefore, 
from that point of view the necessities of 
Portsmouth are the greater. But under 
the Bill Portsmouth will get £687, and 
Blackburn will get £3,456, or five times 
as much. [Cheers.| I will take one 
more case—that of St. Helens and 
Leicester. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury recently visited St. Helens and 
congratulated the inhabitants on having 
escaped the curse of a School Board. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and laughter.| In 
Leicester there are more than twice as 
many children at school as at St. Helens 
—28,500, as compared with 12,800. 
St. Helens, having no School Board, pays 
no rate. Leicester has a rate of over ls. 
in the pound. The aid given to Leices- 
ter, with ls. rate and with twice the 
number of children, is £2,038, and the 
aid given to St. Helens is £2,575. 
[Cheers.| The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said the other day in one of his 
apologetic letters on this Bill—and I am 
not complaining of the number of those 
letters—[laughter and cheers|—that the 
objections to it were of a purely partisan 
character. I ask hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, in view of the instances I have 
quoted, which might be multiplied, 
whether they can conceive a more crude, 
reckless, and ill-considered scheme for 
the distribution of public money than 
that adopted by the Government. 
[Cheers.| To put the matter in another 
way. Preston under this Bill, having 
no School Board, will get 4s. for every 
child. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ from Mr. 
Tomutnson.| Yes, Preston is fortunate 
in having successfully averted the curse 
of the School Board. Irrespective of its 
needs and requirements it gets 4s. for 
every child. Liverpool, not quite so 
fortunate, gets 2s. 9d. per child. But 
in London, where we have a school rate 
averaging 35s. 2d. per child in the 
School Board schools, and with a volun- 
tary subscription from the supporters of 
the denominational schools of 10s. 2d., 
London only gets 1s. 3d. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] There are some other places 
still less fortunate. In Burton-on- 
Trent, where practically the whole of 
the educational work is transacted by 
the School Board, the grant falls as low 
as 6d. In the county of Lancashire 
there is a population something like a 
million and a half not under School 
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Boards at all. It is mainly an urban 
population. The schools are large 
schools, and are, it is admitted, worked 
economically and efficiently. The volun- 
tary subscription is very small, and the 
School Board does not exist at all. And 
yet Lancashire is going to get 4s. per 
head under the Bill, while London, with 
vastly greater educational needs, vastly 
larger contributions for educational pur- 
poses, is to put up with a paltry ls. 3d. 
| ‘* Hear, hear !’’| I hope I have said 
enough to show that the statutory 
equality which the Duke of Devonshire 
declared to be absolutely essential is 
grossly violated by this Bill. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| Then, as regards the other 
conditions, I see no effective security 
that the special aid given will raise the 
educational standard and will not relieve 
voluntary subscribers and subscriptions. 
I am aware there is a special section 
which directs that the educational au- 
thority is, in the first instance, to apply 
the money for the purpose of improving 
the teaching staff ; and then, so far as it 
is not, in the opinion of the educational 
authority, for that purpose, it is practi- 
cally to be applied to any of the general 
purposes of the school. You leave this 
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matter entirely in the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of these committees of the County 


Council. I do not suppose that anyone 
who forecasts the probable working of 
this Bill can doubt that in a large 
number of cases these committees will 
allow themselves to be persuaded that 
quite enough is already being done by 
voluntary subscriptions, and that the 
extra 4s. per head will go for the several 
purposes of education. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
The Bill does not even profess to give 
any representative element in the man- 
agement of the schools. When you take 
into account, not only the special aid 
grant of 4s. but the fact that the 
17s. 6d. limit is to be abolished, and 
that, therefore, there is no longer any 
statutory minimum required of contribu- 
tion, all and further that those schools 
are to be for the first time exempted 
from local rates—when you take the 
pecuniary value of all these subventions 
into account, it is no exaggeration to say 
that from four to five thousand Volun- 
tary Schools in this country will be able 
to subsist without one halfpenny of local 
contribution and without an iota of 
popular control in regard to their daily 
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management. I do not hesitate to 
describe that scheme as an endowment 
on a vast and unprecedented scale out of 
public money of a system of denomina- 
tional teaching. { Lowd Opposition cheers. } 
There is one point only which still 
remains, and that is Clause 27. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
that clause was conceived in a pacific 
spirit. It appears to me to be a 
very curiously contrived  eirenicon. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The principle which 
has governed us hitherto in this 
matter has been this. We have two sets 
of schools. First, the Board schools, 
entirely supported out of public resources, 
Imperial and local. In those schools the 
teaching of any religious formulary or 
catechism is absolutely prohibited. We 
have another class of schools—denomina- 
tional schools—which are largely support- 
ed out of the publicfunds. Yet,as in the 
view of the framers of the Act of 1870, 
they were to continue to make substantial 
contributions of their own, they have 
given to them the power, while subject 
to a Conscience Clause, to teach any 
formulary they please. That is the com- 
promise which has worked for 25 years. 
What occasion is there to disturb it? 
[Opposition cheers.| This new clause, 
which professes to be framed in the 
interests of Nonconformist parents in 
our villages, will, so far as those villages 
are concerned, be an absolute dead letter. 
[Opposition cheers.| I have never heard 
any demand put forward on the part of 
those who are entitled to speak for those 
bodies for any such privilege as the Bill 
proposes to give them. And when we 
know that in a large number of these 
villages the Conscience Clause itself is a 
dead letter, for reasons very intelligible, 
but on which I need not dwell, will it 
be supposed that the parents of those 
children, who do-not now claim for their 
children even the exemption allowed by 
the Conscience Clause, are going to incur 
—and there is no disguising the fact 
that they would incur—a considerable 
amount of odium and disfavour from 
those who control to a large extent the 
fortunes of their daily lives, by claiming 
for their children their distinctive reli- 
gious teaching in Church schools? [ Oppo- 
sition cheers.| If this clause is to be 
taken advantage of at all it will be taken 
advantage of to get rid of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause in towns. <As to that I 
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will only say one word. The religious | children in the future herded — if 
teaching which is being given in our|'I may use the word—into separate 


Board schools is teaching which to a| 
large extent has been moulded and/| 
approved by Churchmen. The highest 
possible testimony has been borne to its 
value by not afew bishops of the Church. 
I read a remarkable passage in the 
speech of one of the most respected 
bishops, the Bishop of Durham, at Dar- 





lington, a day or two ago. He said he 
did not believe— | 

“That the power which was given by this | 
clause would be largely exercisel. If the reli- 
gious instruction given in the Board schools | 
was not all that was required, what was want- | 
ing, he said, would be supplied elsewhere. | 
He believed that the greater completeness would 
be dearly purchased by the interference with 
the regular course of school instruction.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] What evidence is 
there, I ask, that the parents of the 
children for whom this religious in- 
struction is provided are dissatisfied ? 
This agitation is a clerical agita- 
tion. [Loud Opposition cheers.| It is 
carried on for the most part by the 
most extreme members of the clergy, and 
by a body of laymen who are more 


clerically-minded than the clergy them- 
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selves. [‘¢ Hear, hear ! I do not 
believe myself that the parents will be 
found to avail themselves of this clause ; 
but I can conceive that, under the 
stimulus of a more or less fanatical 
propaganda, it may be possible to get 
together in some of our towns a suffi- 
cient number of parents to make the 
demand. I ask the House to consider, 
if the demand were granted, what its 
effects would be. What would be its 
effect upon our local elections? It will 
introduce into them, with a vastly in- 
creased amount of bitterness than we 
have before experienced, the element of 
sectarian strife. [Opposition cheers.| 
What will be its effect upon religious 
life? It will destroy, or at any rate 
impair, its charities and amenities. 
[Opposition cheers.) What will be its 
effect upon the children themselves? At 
present in the Board Schools they are 
taught a form of religious teaching which 
has this peculiarity, no doubt, that it 
consists mainly, if not entirely, of those 
facts and principles upon which all the 
churches agree. If this clause were 
carried into effect and worked upon 





a large scale, you would have those 


theological pens, branded and labelled 
with the names of their particular 
sects, and taught under conditions 
which must compel them, if they 
have fairly receptive minds, to attach 
more importance, not to the truths 
which unite, but to the controversies 
which divide the religious world. [Op- 
position cheers.| This is, I suppose, 
the legislative embodiment of the 
inalienable right of the parent to 
have his child taught in any religion at 
the public expense. But where does this 
right come from? What is its origin ? 
Where are its sanctions? In what line 
of any Act of Parliament is any trace of 
it to befound? It is a metaphysical fig- 
ment of the newest and crudest in- 
vention. [Opposition cheers.) I am 
convinced that, as regards this clause, 
the good sense of the country and the 
parents of the children will repudiate it. 
But, if it is adopted, it will be found to 
have a most deleterious and damaging 
effect upon the whole of our educational 
work and of our civic life. [Opposition 
cheers.| I have endeavoured to demon- 
strate step by step every branch of the 
general condemnatory proposition with 
which I started, and of which the 
Amendment I am about to move is the 
only adequate Parliamentary expression. 
We are well aware of the fate which 
awaits that Amendment in the Division 
Lobby. It will be rejected, I have no 
doubt, by an overwhelming majority. 
[ Ministerial cheers and counter cheers.| 
But this is only the preliminary stage in 
what is destined to be a stubborn and 
protracted campaign. [Opposition cheers. | 
You can succeed, if you are ill-advised 
enough to try the experiment, by the use 
of your overbearing Parliamentary 
majority, in placing this Measure, 
with its absurdities and injustices, upon 
the Statute-book. But be assured that, 
if you do so, you are not settling, but 
you are opening a controversy. Hold- 
ing as we do, with as great a strength of 
conviction as it is possible for men to 
possess, that this Bill if carried into law 
would create invidious inequalities ; 
would infivme sectarian strife; would 
introduce friction and confusion over 
the whole area of our local govern- 
ment ; and would permanently degrade 
the level of our system of national 
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education, we are bound to give it every 
opposition in our power, and, as the 
first step in the performance of that 
duty, I now beg to move that this Bill 
be read a Second time this day six 
months. [Loud Opposition cheers. | 
*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) said he had pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment, which had 
been moved in such a_ magnificent 
and argumentative speech. He agreed 
that this Debate was but the beginning 
of a mighty struggle. On many plat- 
forms the Opposition had been taunted 
as the Party which sought to destroy 
institutions. He doubted whether, even 
in this Parliament, this Bill, in all 
its naked iniquity, could be passed ; 
but the proposal of it involved the 
dishonour of an attempt to destroy one 
of the greatest instruments ever devised 
for the development of the welfare of 
this country, by which the education of 
the children of the people was committed 
to their freely elected representatives. 
This Bill was not the Bill of the Royal 
Commission, it was not a Bill restricted 
to the memorial of the Archbishops 
and Bishops, it was not a Bill one 
would have expected from anything 
which had gone before. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that grants in aid would 
be proposed for Voluntary schools, and 
those who regarded this question from a 
Liberal standpoint would have offered 
no objection to a reasonable provision 
under reasonable conditions to meet 
the wants of any class of schools. 
But what was the real character, what 
were the real intentions of this Bill? A 
light had been thrown upon them by a 
speech of the Colonial Secretary at 
Birmingham and by the recent discussions 
in Convocation. No one could have 
anticipated that the Bill would contain 
so many ingenious devices for divorcing 
democracy from its heritage in the 
control of education ; still less could any- 
one have conceived that the Party 
opposite would have made use of this 
opportunity for seeking in so many ways 
to put a strait waistcoat permanently on 
the development of education. The 
Colonial Secretary put the preservation 
of Voluntary Schools as the first object 
of the Bill, and it was only as the fourth 
object that he mentioned the promotion 
and improvement of education. In Con- 
vocation the Bill was dealt with as a 
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the people. The main proposal of the 
Bill was to create a new education 
authority in the Committee of the County 
Council. Many on both sides of the 
House had taken the greatest interest 
in the powers of the County Council in 
regard to education. In the develop- 
ment of secondary education the County 
Councils would naturally take an im- 
portant part, whether in finance or in 
the adjustment of conflicting claims. 
But what had been the history of the 
proposals to hand over elementary educa- 
tion to County Councils? That proposal 
had not been made by the friends of 
popular education; it had been sug- 
gested by its most persistent opponents. 
After the passing of the Act of 1870, 
from 1874 to 1880, the policy of the 
reactionary party was to discourage, as 
far as possible, the formation and develop- 
ment of School Boards. As the cost 
of education went on increasing, in 1876 
they introduced the 17s. 6d. limit, which 
was at that time a material concession 
to the Voluntary Schools ; and also Mr. 
Pell’s clause to facilitate the dissolu- 
tion of School Boards; and_ finally, 
when the Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into elementary educa- 
tion they took the opportunity of sug- 
gesting that School Boards should be 
done away with and their powers handed 
over to County Councils. This was 
proposed by several of the official wit- 
nesses, and it was formulated in an 
elaborate Memorandum Lord Sandford 
laid before the Commission, and pressed 
on the attention of Parliament during 
the passing of the Local Government 
Bill of 1888. In that Bill were 
included provisions with the special 
object of transferring the powers of School 
Boards to county councils. Lord Sand- 
ford’s memorandum expressly stated, it 
would be of the greatest advantage to do 
away with bodies directly elected for 
educational purposes, and that their 
abolition would lead to a freer develop- 
ment of the Voluntary Schools. Again, 
when the Technical Instruction Act was 
passed in 1889, speeches were made that 
were dictated by the same motives, and 
aimed at the same policy. A notable 
incident in the discussions on technical 
instruction for that year was the an- 
nouncement of the true policy of the 
Liberal Party. When Mr. W. H. Smith 
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abandoned Sir Henry Roscoe’s Bill, the 
right hon. Member for Rotherham (Mr. 
Acland) gave notice of a Motion that it 
would only be by the introduction of 
universal Schoo! Boards, that technical 
education and the continuity of elemen- 
tary into secondary education could be 
adequately secured. He was delighted by 
the announcement which was an antici- 
pation of what they had just heard, 
that the proposal of indirect, co-opta- 
tive, undemocratic, and unrepresenta- 
tive authorities, would be met with a 
deliberate demand that we should have 
directly elected educational authorities 
all over the land, elected for suitable 
areas, to deal in a free and democratic 
spirit with all the difficulties of education. 
What had School Boards done to deserve 
destruction? For the first five years 
after 1870 their work was mainly the 
rescue of gutter children and the bring- 
ing of education within the reach of 
those who had hitherto been neglected. 
At the time, little condemnation was 
heard of the School Boards. But then 
the School Boards stepped forth as the 
leaders of educational reform, as the 
imitators of improved methods. And 
just as they gained strength and power 
for good the crusade against them set in 
aud their opponents detested and resolved 
to destroy them. There were, however, 
some honourable exceptions among the 
Clergy. In a recent speech at Dover, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury said— 


“They were told also that they wished to 
check expenditure, but they did not wish to 
check the expenditure one bit, because it was no 
business of theirs if there was any extravagance 
in connection with the Board Schools. He 
should not be so very hard upon it, because the 
Board School was a magnificent system, which 
had been set on foot in a grand manner, and had 
done wonders for the education of the people, 
and also stimulated the education given in 
Church Schools.” 


That was a generous recognition of the 
relation between the two classes of 
schools ; but it was not the spirit of this 
Bill; and it was not the spirit of other 
leaders of the Church of England. 
In Convocation the other day a bishop 
used words which proved that the Bill 
did not hamstring and hobble School 
Boards half enough to suit him. ‘The 
Bill did introduce some safeguards and 
checks, but they were too uncertain and 
elastic.” The big boards would still have 
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some margin to expend and there would 
still be competition between Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools. The 
only fault of the School Boards was that 
they had done their work too well. 
The School Boards had not only given 
us splendid schools, but new methods 
of teaching. He was astonished that 
the other day the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham should have 
spoken of Chinese uniformity of system 
as a feature of our elementary educa- 
tion. He could not help remembering 
that the German method of teaching, so 
beautiful and humanising, was introduced 
into English schools mainly by the Bir- 
mingham School Board, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was then an honoured 
member, but which he now treated with 
scorn and wished to cast out. But the 
highest claim of School Boards to the 
gratitude and support of the English 
peopie was that they had developed a 
type of educational experts, of enthusi- 
astic servants of the people, who, by 
direct local experience and direct local 
responsibility in educational werk were 
acquainted with the wants of the people 
and of the children in the schools. 
These men wished to work for the 
further development of education, but 
would not remain on the School Boards 
when deprived of all power of initiating 
new reforms and of carrying out a new 
and generous policy in the future. Now, 
to turn to the qualifications of the 
County Councils to dea] with education. 
It was doubtful whether County Councils 
worked for the powers given by the Bill. 
The Northamptonshire County Council 
had taken the strong step of passing 
a resolution condemning this Bill. It 
was not a Liberal Council ; he believed it 
to be of Tory complexion on the whole, 
and the resolution he referred to was 
moved by a Liberal Unionist :— 

“That this Council, while thanking the 
Government for the increased power proposed 
to be given under the Education Bill to County 
Councils over Secondary Education would ex- 
press the hope that no duties relating to the con- 
tentious and difficult problems of Elemen- 


tary Education may be conferred on County 
Councils.” 


That was a very significant expression 
of opinion from one of the most business- 


trators he had ever been brought in 
contact with. But could the proposed 
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Committee of the County Councils really 
deal with the question in a satisfactory 
way? Northamptonshire was a compara- 
tively small county, but in a Debate in 
Convocation the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Monckton) argued 
against the workability of the proposed 
County Council Committees. He said 
that “his late experience had chiefly 
been connected with the county of 
Northampton as Chairman of the 
Technical Education Committee. There 
was a practical difficulty in the working 
of Education Committees—the great 
distances members had to travel to 
attend the meetings. He had to travel 
for an hour and a half to get to North- 
ampton. The journey back was as long. 
He came from the north of the county 
and the trains from the north and from 
the south did not correspond. This matter 
required adjustment, for some counties 
were too large to be dealt with as a whole 
and there must be some further decen- 
tralisation.” The members of these 
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County Committees could not have the 
same insight into educational matters 
that members of 

Board would have. 
the 


a district School 

With regard to 
instruction given under _ the 
auspices of the Technical Education 
Committees of the County Councils the 
practical demonstrations in butter and 
cheese making had been of some value, 
but all the witnesses before the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Agri- 
culture declared that, as an educational 
authority, these Technical Instruction 
Committees had been complete failures, 
and a waste of public money. The only 
way in which the County Councils had 
been of use with regard to secondary 
and technical education had been in 
providing funds for scholarships and the 
development of schools and colleges. 
But if County Councils cannot discharge 
even these duties well, what would be 
the result of giving them enormous and 
extensive powers under this Bill with 
regard to the delicate and complicated 
details of elementary education? In a 
rural county like Northamptonshire it 
would mean a large staff and a great 
increase in the rates. What was the 
real reason the County Councils had 
been chosen as the educational authority 
to distribute grants and control the 
education of the county and supersede 
gradually and steadily the School 
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Boards? The real reason was that all 
the County Councils in England were, 
with one or two exceptions, Tory 
and Church hodies. The Committees 
were to have permissive power to co-opt 
certain persons to serve as members. It 
was plain that the County Council 
members of the Committee would not 
generally be able to attend. Who would 
the rest be? In Convocation the Bishop 
of London said he did not wish to have 
it laid down that experts should be 
necessarily co-opted or be restricted to 
the election representatives of educa- 
tional interests as had been proposed in 
the Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission. What then would happen ? 
These Church and Tory County Councils 
would co-opt the archdeacons and rural 
deans, and the local Athelstan Rileys, 
and Committees so composed would have 
to deal with the delicate and difficult 
problems of education. The Bill would 
hand over the powers of the School 
Boards, compulsorily, to nominated mana- 
gers and not to a representative body 
in the locality. What was the result 
with regard to Voluntary schools! 
Financial aid was to be given compul- 
sorily to any association who got the 
consent of the local managers of Volun- 
tary schools to act for them, and this 
association need not have a single local 
manager or representative upon it. It 
might sit in London or at the Vatican 
for all they knew. These outside 
associations would have the absolute 
administration of large sums of money, 
would gather round them groups of 
schools and take over the practical 
administration of the schools in large 
rural areas. The Bill was a Bill to 
exclude local popular control from 
the schools, and transfer the control to 
private bodies of managers. Of course, 
the point to which they attached most 
importance, was the destruction of 
the School Board system so far as it 
was facilitated or carried out in this 
Bill. One of the points which had 
been most insisted upon by the friends 
of national education, was that the 
Schools Boards should not lose their 
connection with secondary education, 
that they should be able to retain 
their higher grade elementary schools, 
and their technical and science and 
continuation schools, and that the con- 
tinuity and unity of education should 
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be maintained by expanding from School 
Boards upwards into some control over 
secondary education, and Bishop Temple 
demanded the complete severance of 
elementary from secondary education, 
and an age limit of fourteen. The Bill 
would prevent such expansion. The 
Board were to be killed administra- 
tively and financially too. Turning 
to the religious aspect of the Bill 
he said, that some of the words of 
the Vice President of the Council in 
moving the Second Reading of the Bill, 
pointed to the possible Amendment of 
it, and there was no Amendment which 
would give greater satisfaction on that 
side of the House, and he ventured to 
think to some hon. Members on the 
other side, than the omission of the 27th 
Clause. That was a Clause which prac- 
tically and substantially did away with 
one of the great victories won by the 
friends of National education in 1870. 
They won in 1870 the right to directly 
elect representatives of the people to con- 
trol education, and they won. this 
principle of religious equality in their 
schools. What did the Bishop of London 
say on this subject? Hé said, that the 


outside teacher coming into the school 
would not have the moral weight and 
influence of the ordinary school teacher, 
his religious instruction would be in- 
ferior and less useful, and further the 
regular teachers of the school would lose in | Ch 


their influence by not having religious 
instruction placed in their hands. What 
was this religious education they were 
so anxious to have? He happened to 
read the other day in the Report of the 
Diocesan Inspector for the Diocese of 
Chester, the following passage which he 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House as showing what, from the Church 
point of view, was sometimes thought of 
the religious instruction in _ these 
schools— 


“The figures as to religious instruction might 
be better, but for the following reasons: The 
first is, I am afraid, the unsystematic use made 
of the time allotted to religious instruction. 
There are, unfortunately, some teachers yet who 
do not give the full time to it marked on their 
time tables, day by day, throughout the year. 
It is still too common to take away some of 
that time and devote it to secular subjects just 
before the visit of Her Majesty’s Inspector. 
Next there are the schools, few in number, I 
hope and believe, where merely oral instruction 
takes the place of reading the Holy Scriptures, 
There are again, a few schools where it is the 
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custom to give stereotyped answers to stereo- 
typed questions, the Bible being taught and 
learned like the Church Catechism, so that if 
the inspector happens to ask the right question 
he gets a very good and sufficient answer, though 
probably the child does not in the least under- 
stand it. But if he misses the mark there are 
blank faces and lame or no replies, Such teach- 
ing dwarfs and stunts intelligence,” 


That was the religious teaching as found 
by the Inspector of the Diocese of 
Chester. The present Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who was then Dean of Peter- 
borough, used these words at the 
Diocesan Conference of Peterborough a 
year or two ago :— 


“ As to the relation of the Board and Denomi- 
national Schools, he must confess that he felt 
very strongly that the School Board system, 
whether they liked it or not, was the future 
system of the country. The Board 
Schools would swallow up all the others, and he 
did not think it was just that they should have 
the two systems going on side by side with the 
very heavy taxation which the Board system 
involved. He was honestly prepared to meet 
the whole difficulty by surrendering to the 
Board Schools. He knew that was a very un- 
popular statement to make, but he had no 
hesitation in saying they would have to do it. 
The question then arose what they were to do 
about religions education. It was of the utmost 
importance; but he was told that religious 
education to be worth anything must be Church 
education. He questioned the value of the 
assertion that, by giving definite religious 
instruction in their schools, they would so im- 
press people with the importance of their prin- 
ciples that they would attach themselves to the 
urch. It was far better that they 
should do their utmost to ensure that there 
should be such religious education given as at 
least shoul secure that the children were taught 
the principles of the Christian faith and morals. 
That was all they could look for.” 


He would quote a few words on the 
same subject by Canon Bury, one of the 
ablest churchmen in the Church of 
England, at the same Conference. 
Canon Bury said :— 


“The Voluntary system of education which 
their Church was pledged to continue was a 
great obstacle to educational progress in the 
country. The standard of secular education 
was absolutely kept at a lower level by the 
Voluntary system. .. . herever the 
Voluntary system had managed to exclude the 
School Board system in their larger towns, 
education was starved. At the present 
moment education was kept at a lower level by 
the Voluntary system, and the country would 
be advanced in no slight degree if the Voluntary 
system were superseded by some such system as 
the Board . . . What they were really 
fighting about on the question was not religious 
education, but for what was distinctly denomi- 
national. In other words, they were fighting 
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for Church education. The result of this, co-religionists, but also, he believed, for 
Church teaching in their National Schools, from | the Church of England [« Hear 
a churchman’s point of view, was microscopic. | h 1» If th G : 
They could not make churchmen in their | 2€4T : ). _the overnment were 
National Schools, and they had no right to do | guided in their financial proposals by 
so in schools supported as they were by public | the surplus of the past year, then he 
money. ,admitted that, under the circumstances 
of the moment, it was their duty to con- 
sider the requirements of the Navy 
first, and he, for one, did not grudge 


These quotations showed there were some | 
Churchmen who partially agreed with the 
opponents of the Bill on the question of one single penny that had been devoted 
religious instruction. The supporters of to that purpose. But the fact remained 
the Amendment thought there should be | that the 4s. grant was all, apparently, 
no severance between the children of one | that they were to get, and it was abso- 
faith and another in the elementary |lutely inadequate to their needs. Not 
schools of this country ; that it was of|only that, but that had already been 
infinite importance that they should be | forestalled by the new Code. He would 
taught not to regard each other as\take the case of St. Wilfrid’s Boys’ 
heathens and heretics, and be instructed | School, Manchester, as an illustration of 
in the common elements of Christian | what he wished to convey. At the last 
faith, so that they might sympathise | annual inspection of that school there 
with and look upon each other with| were 347 children present, and under 
tolerance and with rational fairness and | the 4s. grant they would get £69 &s. 
spirit. He should oppose this Bill to the | But under Article 73 of the new Code 
utmost of his power, because it was, in|the new demands would causz an in- 


the first place, an absolutely anti-demo- 
cratic Bill, which transferred the power 
over the schools from popularly elected 
bodies to indirectly elected and irre- 
sponsible authorities. He opposed it, 


in the second place, because he regarded 


it as detestable in its restraint of all 
further expansion of education. Ele- 
mentary education had not gone nearly 
far enough, and they ought to en- 
courage, instead of hampering and 
checking, outlay in this direction. 
It was because the Bill laid the axe 
against the very principle which had 
done most to elevate the degraded and 
neglected children into citizens, and to 
make them true pioneers of a new future 
for this country, and it was because it 
paralysed the whole system, which was 
working for good throughout the country, 
that he heartily seconded the Amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill. 

Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester), in a maiden speech, asked 
for the kind consideration of the House, 
not only on his own behalf, but also on 
behalf of the religious community of 
which, he believed, he was the sole repre- 
sentative on that side of the House. As 
an English Catholic he welcomed the 
main principle of this Bill, and thanked 
the Government for having brought it 
in. At the same time he was bound to 
admit that it was absolutely inadequate 
in its financial clauses, not only for his 


Mr. # A. Channing. 





creased expenditure to that school of 
£120. From the point of view of his 
co-religionists this question demanded 
equal treatment for secular education 
given in all schools. If the State in- 
sisted, as it did rightly insist, on com- 
pulsory and free Education, then, as a 
question of justice, it appeared to him 
that the State ought to give equal pay- 
ments to secular education, no matter 
for what school it gave or to what 
denomination the school belonged. Ifa 
community chose to buy land and to 
build a school for its own religious pur- 
poses, that was, he said, sufficient to set 
off against its religious teaching, and 
the secular education coming from that 
school ought to be paid at the same rate 
as any Board School. [‘ Hear, hear!”| 
That was a question which affected his 
co-religionists more than any other 
religious denomination, because of their 
poverty. It was impossible for hon. 
Members who had not had personal ex- 
perience of the difficulties with which 
the Catholics had to contend to conceive 
the straits to which they were put in 
maintaining their schools. In addition 
to the building of their schools, they had 
also to provide for the education 
and the maintenance of their clergy, 
and to buy land and to _ build 
every church which they possessed. If 
hon. Members wanted proof of their 
sincere attachment to their Voluntary 
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schools it was to be found in the fact, must come partly from the Exchequer 
that of the 1,200 odd schools which had | and partly from rate aid. He thanked 
already been surrendered to the School | the Government especially for the ad- 
Board not one. had been a Catholic | mission of the principle that Christian 
school. [Cheers.] He noticed that the| parents had a right to demand definite 
Catholic demand for equal treatment| Christian education for their children. 
for secular ediication was spreading very | [Cheers.] That was the principle which 
far and wide amongst their Anglican | the State by this Bill recognised, and it 
friends, and if they together saved the;was a principle for which his co- 


country a capital expenditure of over 
£27,000,000 in addition to the annual 
cost of administration, then they had a 
right to demand that for the secular 
education they gave in their schools they 
should not be fined on account of their 
religious convictions, but should be paid 
at a rate equal to that of the Board 
School. [“ Hear, hear!”] There was 
one other point especially affecting the 
Catholics of this country which he 
should like to urge on the Government. 
That was the question of unnecessary 
schools, regarding which there was no 
provision in the Bill. Out of the 65 
separate cases of rejection of unnecessary 
schools during the last 25 years, 38 were 
Catholic. If they took the population 


of England as 30,000,000 and of his co- 
religionists at , 000,000, this would give 


them 38 cases refused to 2,000,000 and 
27 to the remaining 28,000,000. He 
would earnestly press this grievance on 
the attention of the Government. He 
was not asking for any revolutionary 
Measure. He was but asking for the 
adaptation to England of what already 
existed in Scotland—namely, that some 
provision should be introduced into the 
Bill following on the lines of the 67th 
Clause, he thought it was, of the Scotch 
Education Act of 1872. It was useless 
to ignore that this was a religious ques- 
tion—{“ Hear, hear!”|—and it was a 
religious question because the people of 
England were a religious people. They 
differed, unhappily, in the kind and in 
the degree of their religious faith, but 
the fact remained the School Board sys- 
tem suited the religious requirements of 
the Nonconformists, but it did not suit 
the requirements of the Church of Eng- 
land, or of his own communion. They 
did not want any injustice to the Non- 
conformists, but they did grudge them 
all the monopoly of conscience in this 
matter. (Hear, hear?”|] The only 
final solution of this question appeared 
to him to be equal treatment, and he 
could only conceive that that treatment 





religionists had fought so hard and 
suffered somuch. [Cheers. 

Mr. R. WALLACE ‘Pecth), who 
also addressed the House for the first 
time, said, it was impossible, nor was it 
advisable, to enter into a detailed ex- 
amination of a Bill of such complexity 
as the present one, and he would 
simply endeavour to indicate the rea- 
sons why he adopted his present 
attitude to the Measure. It was 
with very great regret that he found 
himself speaking in opposition to any 
Education Bill, and more especially 
to a Bill which purported to be 
intended to increase the efficiency of 
national education, and which, moreover, 
he candidly admitted contained many 
clauses which, if they were separated 
from the other parts of the Bill, would 
be most acceptable to him. Although a 
strong supporter of one system of educa- 
tion, he wa prepared to do full justice 
to other systems, and to remove any 
unfair restrictions that might have been 
imposed upon them. But the Bill, 
while doing justice to the denomina- 
tional schools, absolutely violated every 
principle of justice as far as the School 
Boards were concerned, because it made 
a deadly attack upon the system upon 
which they were based—an attack the 
more deadly, perhaps, because it was 
partly indirect and was largely concealed 
by the machinery of the Bill. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It was because he believed 
that to be the character of the Measure 
that he felt himself constrained most 
reluctantly to vote against the Second 
Reading. He could not discover who 
it was that had induced the Government 
to bring in a Bill which revolutionised 
our present system of education. He 
was satisfied that not one hon. Member 
in 20 sitting opposite had believed that 
the Government was about to destroy 
the existing system of education in order 
to build up another upon its ruins. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] He had been perfectly 
prepared to see, as one of the results 
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of the late General Election, the Gov- 
ernment proposed to give an increased 
grant to Voluntary Schools in order to 
increase their efficiency, but he was 
not prepared to see them attempt to 
destroy the whole School Board sys- 
tem, which had done so much good 
service when the people were unaccus- 
tomed to the education of the masses. 
He desired to see teachers given a right 
of appeal in case they were given short 
notice by the managers of a school, and 
that the increased grant should go to- 
wards increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. If Her Majesty's Government 
had introduced a Measure which would 
have had the effect of carrying out those 
two objects, he was quite sure that it 
would have met with the most sym- 
pathetic consideration from hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Opposition side of the 
House. For his own part, he had never 
shown any hostility towards the denomi- 
national schools, because he entirely 
agreed with hon. Members opposite that 
education should be of a religious type. 
“ Hear, hear!” from the Government 
enches.| Nothing would be more dis- 
astrous to the interests of the country 


Education 


than that children should be brought up 


without any religious training. Of 
course, hon. Members opposite might 
differ from his view as to what the best 
form of religious training might be, but 
he was not going to quarrel with them 
upon that ground. Hon. Members 
opposite believed in’ denominational 
religious training, while he believed in 
unsectarian religious training, and that 
it would be more advantageous for the 
children of all denominations to be 
brought up at an unsectarian school 
together. But, notwithstanding that 
fact, he was perfectly prepared to do 
justice to the system believed in by hon. 
Members opposite, provided they would 
do equal justice to the system that he 
was in favour of. The basis of this Bill 
was said to be a compromise ; but how 
could there be a compromise when all 
the advantage was given to one side 
and all the disadvantage to the other? 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
for the educational system of the country 
to be made the battle-ground of Party 
or of political organisations. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and ironical cheers.) Under 
this Bill for the first time a special grant 
was given toa particular class, while the 
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other class was to receive nothing at all. 
Under the proposed system the rate- 
payers in the towns whose Board Schools 
were paid for out of the rates, and who 
would not receive any of the grant under 
this Bill, would at once dissolve their 
School Board and establish Voluntary 
Schools in order that they might par- 
ticipate in the grant. Economists who 
had joined the London School Board 
with the view of cutting down the 
expenses of the schools had soon become 
converted to the views of their opponents. 
A few years’ practical experience had 
convinced them of the necessities of the 
case, and they had become converted 
educationists. If new members of School 
Boards discussed the necessity for im- 
proved education, they were to be 
deprived of the means of providing it. 
The Town or County Council, who knew 
nothing about education, was to be 
called in to control the School Board, 
and they might refuse the grant required. 
No man who loved education, or who 
had any sense of self-respect, would 
consent to sit any longer on a Board 
which was thus controlled. In future, 
County Councillors would not be chosen 
for their knowledge of sanitation, or 
road-making, or the like, but because of 
the theological opinions they held. If 
educational committees were created 
through the medium of County Councils, 
there would be a religious battle in every 
county in the country. At each County 
Council election candidates would be 
asked on which side they would vote in 
regard to denominational or unsectarian 
education. He could foresee that the 
result would be to destroy the efficiency 
of the County Councils themselves, with- 
out creating proper educational authori- 
ties. In spite of the conciliatory tone 
of the right hon. Gentleman, his chief 
objection was to the 27th Clause of the 
Bill. He could not believe hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were anxious to see that 
clause pressed home; many, he was 
sure, would like to see it withdrawn. 
[Cries of “No, no.”] Were the hon. 
Gentlemen who dissented anxious to see 
in the villages of the land federations of 
Nonconformist churches ; were they wish- 
ful to show to the children by their sitting 
in different class-rooms that Christianity 
was of such a nature that they could not 
sit side by side? What an object-lesson 
that would be. But whatever would be 
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the result in the villages, what would be| would greatly regret the result of their 
the result in the large towns? Was | action. ; 

there any demand for the 27th Clause in *Mr. W.LUCASSHADWELL(Hast- 
London, for instance? Only the other | ings) said, the fact that the Bill had been 
day the most notorious champion of the | generally well received in the country 
London School Board, Mr. Diggle, asked | was testimony that the Measure had been 
that the Board should be exempted from | drawn in a fair and liberal spirit, and 
the operation of the Bill. Hitherto|not in the interest of one section of 
there had been no demand that the| people only. Personally he regarded the 
children in the schools should be with-| Bill as an honest and straightforward 
drawn from the religious teaching given, | attempt to settle a question which had 
but he thought it would, in future, be| been a great source of contention for 
quite easy and possible to get up an|many years past. It was absurd and 
agitation in every parish in London | inconsistent for hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
which would destroy the present un-| site to attack the principle of decentrhli- 
sectarian teaching. The parents were sation, a principle they had always pro- 
largely moved by their spiritual advisers, fessed to support. Both the late Vice 
and if the ministers of the different| President of the Council and the late 
denominations were determined to have; Home Secretary had maintained that 
separate religious teaching they could | the country was not ripe for the proposed 
easily raise a demand which would come delegation of authority, but the impres- 
within the terms of the 27th Clause. | sion left on one’s mind by the right hon. 
The Bill, in his opinion, constituted a|Gentlemen’s speeches was that those 
dangerous attack upon the School Board | gentlemen distrusted local government. 
system, and he asked supporters of the| He had always understood that the 
Government if they were anxious that | chief complaint made against the Con- 
he and his friends should regard the|servative and Unionist Party was that 
Measure as a declaration of war? He|they did not advance fast enough ; 
cared more for conviction than for|it now seemed, however, they were 
religious strife. He had been perfectly | marching too fast for the Opposition. 
willing in the past to do everything to|To him it was strange that while the 
mete out the fullest justice to hon. Gentle- | people of the country were to be trusted 
men opposite, to give them any grant to send representatives to Parliament to 
which was necessary to make their|decide great questions affecting the 
schools efficient, but they would not let | integrity of the Empire, their local repre- 
him occupy that position longer; they |sentatives were not to be trusted with 
would compel him to take, most un-| educational matters. He acknowledged 
willingly, a side in the strife. He was|that there were certain clauses of 
willing the compromise should last, that the Bill which would be of great 
both systems of schools should be per-| benefit to Voluntary Schools. There was 
mitted to exist side by side ; but if hon. | the one, for instance, which freed schools 
Gentlemen were going to attack the un- ‘from tke burden of the rates. Again, 
sectarian system, he and his friends had | there was Clause 25, which enabled 
no alternative but to place themselves | County Councils to advancemoney. He 
in antagonism to hon. Gentlemen. They | did not speak without some knowledge of 
would do it unwillingly and late the question, for he was actively con- 
in the day, but it would probably be/| nected with country schools in his own 
found that those who entered the fight| district. A provision in the Bill, which 
unwillingly and late were not the least | he was confident would be very popular 
stern in the conflict. He believed the jin the country, was that contained in 
Government and their supporters would, | Section 5 of Clause 2, by which pauper 
by their action, create a cry which would | children—the waifs and strays of the 
go home to the English people, a cry that | street—would be taken away from con- 
no State support should be given to any | tact with the workhouse, would be placed 
school which was not under State in association with other children away 
management. That cry was gaining|from pauper influences, and would thus 
strength day by day, and he believed | be given a freer and better chance of a 
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that some day hon. Gentlemen opposite | start in life. [‘* Hear, hear!”] Some hon. 
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Members opposite had commented on the 
alleged disadvantages of the 27th Clause, 
and perhaps had tried to sow dissension 
among Members on the Ministerial side, 
especially from the Church point of 
view, with reference to the clause. He was 
aware that in some quarters, among both 
clergy and laymen, there was an objection 
to the clause, but he was certain that the 
vast majority of Churchmen regarded it 
as of such enormous importance, that if 
the clause were cut out they would 
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example, that in the interest of sec- 
tarian education the School Boards 
must be captured, and also in the 
light of the complaints of excessive 
expenditure upon education. He had 
no sympathy whatever with those com- 
plaints. If there was waste let it be 
| stopped ; but this expenditure upon the 
children he regarded as a sacred national 
duty, while from the point of view of 
national policy he held it to be the 
wisest step that could be taken to secure 





regard the Bill as worthless. [‘ Hear, | the future well-being and pre-eminence 
hear!”| He thought the managers of | of the nation. It was a great pity they 
VoluntarySchools might fairly claim more | could not agree on some purely national 
favourable treatment than the Bill gave | system of teaching their children those 
them, for the 4s. grant was not as much|things on which they were agreed, 
as they had a right to expect, or to| leaving those upon which they differed 
which they were in fairness entitled.|to be taught in some other place and 
They were entitled, at least, to a 5s. if| way. That basis was broad enough for 
not to a 6s. grant. [ Hear, hear!”]| all Dissenters to stand upon, but it was 
A provision in the Bill which would bear | not broad enough for the Episcopalians 
very hardly on the poorer country |and Dissenters, though there was pro- 
schools was that which directed that en- | bably no phase of dissent which was not 
dowments should be considered in allo-| represented in the Church. He did not 
cating the grant. There were many poor | wonder that difficulty was found in 
schools in the country districts which | obtaining subscriptions for the Volun- 
had very small endowments—as low as|tary Schools. It was very unfair to 
£5, but the Bill, in its operation, would | expect people to pay twice for the same 


deprive the schools, poor as they were, of |thing, as his memory of the days of 


the whole of the benefit derived from 
those endowments. The effect of this on 
the poorer country schools would be very 
severe, and he hoped the Government 
would take the point into consideration. 
* Hear, hear!”| In presence of the 
itter opposition with which the Bill was 
being met by the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, he would urge the supporters of 
Voluntary Schools to do everything in 
their power to insure its passing into 
law ; for he believed the Measure, in its 
practical working, would prove to be a 
solution of many of the difficulties now 
surrounding the education question, and 
would place the education of the 
children of the country on a sounder 
and more satisfactory basis. [Cheers.] 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) felt 
compelled to read the Bill in the light of 
the declarations not only of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
himself, but of prominent Members 
of his Party, the declaration, for 
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'church rates taught him. He regretted 
that the standard set up by the first 
annual report of the National Society— 

/namely, that the first thing to be taught 

‘in the schools should be the national 
religion as expressed in the liturgy and 

| catechism of the Church—should still be 
thought to be necessary. He could not 

/understand why people should wish to 

‘force abstruse questions of doctrine on 

children of tender age. But at the same 

time he wished to respect the attitude 

‘of the people who conscientiously held 

'that secular and doctrinal instruction 

‘should go together. He did not think 

‘that the Bill did safeguard the con- 

isciences of such people, however. Cer- 

| tainly the 17s. 6d. limit was going, and 
he personally did not care how soon it 
went, because it was tainted with great 
injustice. It was practically a fine on 
poverty. That 17s. 6d. limit was fixed 
| by the Act of 1876; and since then free 

‘education had been given with the 

\State fee-grant of 10s. Under the 

17s. 6d. limit the Church or Catholic 

|school had to reckon the 10s. fee-grant 

‘and the South Kensington grants as 
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voluntary contributions, so that no 
principle was left, and the sooner the 
limit disappeared the better. But by 
whom was the financial difficulty of the 
Voluntary Schools borne? Practically 
altogether by the teachers. In England 
and Wales the difference between the 
income of the Board Schools and the 
Voluntary Schools was 10s. 4?d., and 
the difference in the salaries paid to 
the teachers was 8s. 9}d. So that 
practically the whole of the strain was 
borne by the teachers. He admitted 
that it was too Jate for the nation to 
attempt to ignore the Voluntary Schools, 
not by reason of what they had done for 
the country, but by reason of what was 
due to the individual conscience. In 
1870 the country was told of the immense 
debt it owed to the Voluntary Schools ; 
but it was not told that as far back as 
1807 a Bill passed the House of Commons 
for establishing a scheme of national 
education under the charge of the State, 
and that the Bill was defeated in the 
House of Lords at the instance of the 
Bishops, on the ground that it would 
interfere with the prescriptive right of 
the Church of England to educate the 
children of the nation. For two years 
after Lancaster’s Society was founded, 
Churchmen and Dissenters worked 
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together ; but then the Church party 
covered the country with their own 
schools, and that was now advanced as a 


plea for special treatment. Among the 
many things which must be laid to the 
responsibility of the Church as a body, 
though not to that of individual mem- 
bers of it, was that it had prevented the 
country from performing its duty to its 
children from 1807 to 1870. The only 
logical course was for the State to pay 
the reasonable cost of secular instruction, 
and allow those who wished to give that 
instruction to do so, with safeguards 
against any part of the money being 
spent otherwise than on instruction. The 
wording of the Bill seemed to indicate 
that the audit therein provided would 
only apply to schools which received the 
4s. grant. There was abundant reason 
for demanding that no schools should 
escape that audit. It was a _ public 
scandal that public money should have 
been spent as it had been under the ex- 
isting system. The Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1888 declared that 
teachers had sometimes signed receipts 
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for salaries larger than they received, 
the difference being put down as a 
voluntary subscription, in order that 
more State grant might be obtained. In 
the annual report of the National Union 
of Teachers for 1895, it was stated 
that the teacher of one school had £20 
or £30 given him to put into the plate 
when a collection was made for the school, 
the sum afterwards being returned to him. 
If they thought the money given for 
secular instruction were really devoted 
to secular instruction, they would give it 
willingly, subject to the condition that 
there should be no check on the provision 
of schools. But their grievances were 
aggravated by the fact that, if it were 
proposed to supply either a new Board 
School or a new Voluntary School, the 
Education Department refused to sanc- 
tion the proposal unless it was satisfied 
that there was not sufficient accommoda- 
tion in the existing schools. If the 
nation only paid the cost of education 
it should not fence round with ditticulties 
the supply of new schools by people out 
of their own private revenues, or out of 
the rates freely voted by their represen- 
tatives. The Vice President of the 
Council had said that there was no 
religious difficulty in the schools. Was 
there no religious difficulty out of the 
schools? What about the 8,000 parishes 
in which the children of Nonconformist 
parents were forced into Church schools, 
and had no protection, but the ineffective 
protection of the Conscience Clause, 
against being taught doctrines which the 
parents did not believe, or, if they did 
believe, did not desire their children to 
be taught at so early an age? To 
remedy that injustice, they required 
alternative schools. Another difficulty 
was the sinister way in which the pro- 
posal for a voluntary rate might be made 
use of. The people of villages, and of 
towns even, where there was no adequate 
school accommodation, were to be told 
that, if they only gave a voluntary rate 
of one penny or twopence, they would 
avoid a School Board rate of ninepence 
or a shilling. But he trusted the people 
would not allow themselves to be influ- 
enced against Board Schools by the offer 
of what appeared to be a huge bribe. It 
was a proposal that could be made to 
work in a sinister way against Dissent, 
and therefore it could not be reasonably 
expected that Nonconformists would 
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offer it no opposition. Nonconformists 
complained also of the way in which the 
question of training colleges was dealt 
with. He gathered, from some words 
which fell from the Vice President of the 
Council, that large local authorities 
would probably be able to provide train- 
ing colleges, but he did not know that 
specific power to do so was given them in 
the Bill. Out of the 43 existing train- 
ing colleges, 30 were under Church 
management, and only communicants of 
that Church were allowed to enter them. 
It was not likely that Nonconformists 
would be satisfied with an arrangement 
of that sort. The objection to having 
an elected educational authority in each 
district was that it would increase the 
already large number of local elections. 
The Bill proposed to take the education 
of children out of the hands of the poor- 
law guardians and vest it in a school 
authority nominated by the County 
Councils. If the Government went a 
step further, and placed the entire poor- 
law administration other than that of 
education in the hands of the County 
Councils, they would get rid of one 
election; and anyone who knew any- 
thing of the County Councils must feel 


that the administration of the poor law 
would better accompany their other 
administrative work than would that of 


education. In conclusion he would say 
that, if the Bill were designed, as it ap- 
peared to be, in a spirit hostile to the 
School Board system of education, it would 
be fought inside the House and outside 
the House, for any attack on that splendid 
heritage was nothing less than a crime. 
*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
said, this Bill had been described as an 
“ anti-democratic Bill,” and he could not 
conceive how such a description could be 
applied to it, seeing that it had to be 
administered by authorities elected on 
the widest suffrage by the ballot. The 
last speaker had suggested that the 
National Society was preceded by the 
Lancastrian Schools, which led to the 
formation of the British and Foreign 
School Society, but he had forgotten that 
the Church of England previously began 
educational work through the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. So the Church of England was 
first in the field, just as in 1870 it was 
best in the field. He thanked the 
Government for proposing the abolition 
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of the 17s. 6d. limit. He had himself 
introduced a Bill to accomplish that 
object, on the ground that it worked in- 
justice. It was non-educational. The 
necessities it imposed upon poor schools 
was of such a character as to prevent 
them giving the liberal education they 
desired to give. It also offered tempta- 
tion to evasion. But he did not believe 
all the statements that had been made 
about evasion, and he could only hope 
the hon. Member who had given an 
example had taken the trouble to verify 
the facts of the case. He thanked the 
Government for having also abolished 
the burden of rates. Voluntary Schools 
had to pay them out of the pockets of 
subscribers, and School Boards paid them 
out of the pockets of ratepayers. The 
result was a great injustice and a great 
wrong. In Wigan there were two com- 
paratively poor schools in the same dis- 


| trict, one a Church of England school 


and the other a Roman Catholic school ; 
and they were fined respectively £40 
and £50 a year. He had never 
visited them without feeling the in- 
justice under which they suffered, and 
he rejoiced to support an adminis- 
tration which would remove that in- 
justice. His own experience was that 
Voluntary Schools were highly popular 
among the working classes, and that 
children and parents had an affection 
for them which was inadequately appre- 
ciated on the other side of the House. 
The religious instruction given in them 
was valued even by Nonconformist 
parents. He knew a parish in which 
the religious instruction in a Board 
School was not satisfactory to Noncon- 
formists; and many of them sent their 
children by preference to the National 
School, and willingly allowed them to 
receive religious instruction from the 
clergy. He received the information 
with considerable surprise, and by 
inquiry he had satisfied himself of the 
facts. The noble Lord who had spoken 
had advocated with considerabie ability 
the cause of his Roman Catholic co- 
religionists, and had rightly spoken of the 
extra 4s. grant as quite inadequate. He 
hoped that hon. Members on that side 
of the House would have the courage 
of their opinions, and would press 
upon the Government the extreme 
necessity and paramount importance of 
raising, that grant. Year by year 
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demands were increasing ; and tiis extra 
grant, in many cases, would be absorbed 
by the requirements under the new code 
of the present year. In considering 
whether that grant would give statutory 
equality, regard must be had to grants 
from rates as- well as from taxes. 
Voluntary Schools received nothing from 
rates, and it was to bring about some 
approach to equality that this extra 
grant was to be given. In districts in 
which there were School Boards, Volun- 
tary managers had great difficulty in 
obtaining permission to build new 
schools. He hoped that this provision 
would be so altered that those who 
desired to spend their money in founding 
and maintaining Voluntary Schools would 
not be fettered in their enterprise. 
School Boards appeared to be sprung 
upon localities by hole and _ corner 
action; ample notice ought to be required 
with local inquiry, so that there might 
be an opportunity of supplying a defi- 
ciency by building Voluntary Schools. 
It was an injustice to reduce the extra 
grant on account of endowments, because 
many of these were of recent foundation, 
and thus deprived the owner of property 
in the district of money which he would 
otherwise have been able to give to the 
schools. He was greatly surprised at 
the objections to the 27th Clause. It 
provided for a method of religious teach- 
ing which was already in operation in 
many parts of Germany, and under 
which both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants had access to the schools. Some 
years ago he visited a school in Germany 
and found most careful provision made for 
the teaching of the Jewish religion. Why 
should the Liberal Party view with 
terror and alarm the adoption of a 
similar system in this country? The 
plan would remove hardship, and he did 
not believe friction would result from it. 
As to County Counciis they were elected 
bya widesuftrage, and that they should be 
distrusted in this matter wasa strange phe- 
nomenon which he did not understand. 
Thelate HomeSecretary had spoken of the 
reluctance of County Councils to under- 
take the task of administering the Att ; 
but a special committee of the Lancashire 
County Council had reported in favour 
of the Bill and recommended County 
Councils to undertake the administration 
of it. He would venture to look back to 
the history of this question. The first 
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inquiry made in recent times was the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission in 1861, 
which recommended for the purposes of 
education a County Authority. Their 
suggestion was that Quarter Sessions 
should elect six of their number and 
that these six should co-opt not more 
than six. When Mr. Forster introduced 
his Elementary Act in 1870, there was 
no County Authority, but now there were 
County and District Councils and the 
Government had acted wisely in making 
use of those authorities. Of late years 
County Councils had had great power 
given them in the matter of education. 
He would give a few figures showing 
what Counties and County Boroughs had 
done in raising money for education. 
According to the return for 1895, 41 out 
of 49 County Councils in England 
applied the whole of the residue to 
technical education, while 8 County 
Councils devoted a part to that pur- 
pose. Of 61 County Boroughs 55 applied 
the whole and 5 a part; 11 County 
boroughs, 51 Boroughs and 86 Urban 
Districts made liberal grants out of rates. 
With regard to Wales 13 County Coun- 
cils and three County Boroughs devoted 
practically the whole of their money 
to educational purposes, and taking the 
total residue paid to County Councils 
and County Boroughs in England and 
Wales in 1893-4 £786,768, he found 
that no less than £634,837 went to 
education. That amount had since been 
largely increased by the action of the 
London County Council. Passing to 
the minor authorities what had they 
done towards education? Authority 
was now given to local authorities 
to found free libraries, museums and 
picture galleries. These powers had 
been used liberally, largely, and wisely 
for the great Lenefit of the communities 
which had the enjoyment of those in- 
stitutions. If these authorities had been 
so liberal in such matters how could it 
be thought that they would be niggardly 
and stingy when they came to deal with 
the education of people who had placed 
them in power. In the details of the 
Bill no doubt there would be points for 
discussion. He was not sure that the 
proposed areas were not in some cases 
too limited, and it might be necessary 
to increase the power of combina- 
tion and union. He would welcome 
changes in that direction because too 
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limited an area was undesirable 
for the purpose of wise and sound 
administration. Complaints had been 
made about controlling the amount. If 
they examined the Statute Book they 
would find that when an authority 
was entrusted with power to do a certain 
thing that power was often restricted. 
This was so in the case of free libraries, 
baths and washhouses. In almost every 
case so much in the £ might be allotted. 
The reason was clear. Any authority 
having to perform a particular duty might 
neglect the other claims of the ratepayers 
and endeavour to spend a large sum in 
pursuit of a particular object which 
might be of great value, but which did 
not occupy the whole field. On the 
question of the age of compulsory 
attendance he hoped public opinion 
would support the Government in raising 
the school age. The age in this country 
was lower than on the continent and 
the Australian colonies, and surely the 
mother country ought not to be behindone 
of her youngest children in the matter. 
With regard to secondary education, the 
proposals of the Bill would need careful 
revision in Committee. He hoped every 
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regard would be given to private schools. 


Many private schools were conducted 
under circumstances most favourable to 
education. A considerable sum of money 
had been invested in these schools, which 
were doing good service in education. 
Many improvements made in education 
had originated with private teachers. 
They were often more free and respon- 
sive to the actual feeling of the times 
than endowed schools which became 
more systematic with their action and 
less alive to the importance of meeting 
particular wants. He himself believed 
education would receive a great stimu- 
lus when we had a Minister of Educa- 
tion. He believed that just as in 
the case of agriculture great benefit 
had arisen from the co-ordination 
of authorities under one head—the 
Board of Agriculture—similar benefits 
would accrue to education by a 
Minister of Education, who would be a 
Member of the Cabinet and in perfect 
equality with the rest of its Members. 
In conclusion, he did not say that this 
Bill was necessarily perfect. He never 
knew a Bill introduced into the House 
of Commons which was. Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act of 1870 underwent great 
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changes and, as some thought, improve- 
ments. Nodoubt this Bill would undergo 
corresponding changes. They must not 
forget how complex education was, how 
full of wide principles and delicate 
detail ; it excited so much deep feeling 
and yet in some points was terribly 
prosaic and even repulsive. He did not 
regard this Bill as the end of their 
journey. He rather believed they were 
opening new paths to be followed by their 
successors. Meanwhile they would act 
wisely if they proceeded. The ground 
was firm under their feet and he was 
convinced they might step boldly for- 
ward and with confidence, being sure 
their advance would be to the goal 
which they all sought—the complete 
education of an intelligent people. 

*Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down had committed his Party to a 
policy and a movement which he had 
described as a journey. On the Opposi- 
tion side of the House they agreed that 
the Bill was a marked movement in 
the educational policy of the country. 
But in their view it was a movement 
not forward but backward, and the only 
sequel to the step now being taken would, 
sooner or later, be a retracing of their 
steps and an agreement between both 
Parties in the State on the common 
basis of settlement arrived at in 1870. 
The hon. Gentleman who had _ just 
spoken had admitted with candour that 
the Bill was not without its imper- 
fections, and he should like to point 
out a few of those imperfections. He 
thought in this matter the opponents 
of the Bill were entitled to take up a 
Conservative attitude. They were on 
the defensive, and they were resisting a 
proposal which sought, in material re- 
spects, to disturb the educational settle- 
ment arrived at by the Act of 1870. 
There were two main respects in which 
the disturbance was effected. In the 
first place, it altered the policy enun- 
ciated by the Act of 1870 in regard to 
the treatment and the subsequent rela- 
tions between the public schools and the 
Voluntary Schools, which were carrying 
on jointly the work of elementary edu- 
cation; and, in the second place, it sub- 
verted the main principle of that Measure, 
which enunciated the doctrine of the 
non-sectarian character of the public 
education to be given by the public 
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authorities throughout the country. Was | 
it or was it not admitted that there had 
been some disturbance of the settlement 
arrived at in 1870? With amazement 
he had read in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary 
recently made at Birmingham a denial 
of any alteration of the policy of 
the Act of 1870. If that denial was 
true, it was a curious coincidence that all 
those who had been seeking to subvert 
the settlement of 1870 welcomed this 
Bill, and all those who struggled to 
maintain the features of that settlement 
resisted and deplored the Bill. The 
author of the Act of 1870 (Mr. Forster), 
in his Second Reading speech, declared 
that the policy of the Measure with 
regard to the future relations between 
the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
Schools of the country was a policy of 
absorption. It was still, under the 
present Bill, a policy of absorption. But, 
under the Act of 1870, it was an absorp- 
tion of the Voluntary by the Board | 
schools ; under the policy of this Bill it| 
was an absorption of the Board schools 
by the Voluntary Schools. Mr. Forster, 
in his speech replying to the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon), who still 
occupied a seat in the House, said :— 


“Tagree with him in entertaining the hope 
that, under the provisions of this Bill, School 





Boards will quickly become universal through- 
out the country.” | 

| 
Mr. Forster deplored the fact as an evil | 
that there were already in possession of | 
the field of education a large number 
of establishments of voluntary origin, 
but he said that was an evil which time 
would cure and that as time went on 
they would find the new public system 
which was inaugurated by his Bill 
would absorb the sporadic, spontaneous 
Voluntary system into one cohesive 
national method of dealing with this ques- 
tion. Mr. Forster said :— 


“It is quite true there are a large number 
of Voluntary Schools in existence in this coun- 
try, but it is not our fault they are in existence, 
and it is allowed by all who take an interest 
in the subject that we must not destroy before 
we build up.” 


|spoke of Voluntary Schools. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitrton, 
Middlesex, Ealing), interposing, said he 
thought the hon. Member was reading 
from Mr. Forster’s speech on the scheme 
that was withdrawn, not on the scheme 
which was substituted. 

*Mr. LAWSON WALTON said he was 
reading from Mr. Forster’s speech on 
the Second Reading of the Bill of 
1870. Mr. Forster contemplated the 
extinction of Voluntary Schools as 
hampering and impeding the establish- 
ment of a national system of compre- 
hensive education, and looked forward to 
these Voluntary Schools being gradu. 
ally absorbed by schools which were 
national in their character, which were 
controlled by the popular will, and which 
were supported by public funds in 
the execution of the work of popular 
education. What was the policy of this 
Bill? It was as he had said a policy 
of absorption. It proposed to reverse 
that which was contemplated in 1870, 
and the Voluntary system must, under 
the operation of the clauses of this 
Bill gradually absorb and _ destroy 
the School Board system of this 
country. The Government were giving 
to Voluntary Schools so great an ad- 
vantage, they were tempting the edu- 
cational areas of the country by so 
large an offer to abandon the School 
Board system in favour of the Voluntary 
system, that the inevitable tendency of 
the Bill would be to alter the method of 
education through the instrumentality of 
public bodies, popularly elected, and 
hand it over to bodies irresponsible to 
public opinion, receiving without public 
control, grants of public money for the 
work of secular education. What would 
be the consequence of that system? He 
could quite understand the House might 
deliberately adopt a system of education 
of that sort, but he did not believe hon. 
Members opposite were prepared to 
adopt a system which involved such a 
result as he had contemplated. They 
How 
could they use such a term in regard to 
schools participating in the benefits this 
Bill would confer without any condition 


| stipulating for voluntary contributions 
It was not then, in 1870 a question| towards the work of education. 


How 


whether Voluntary Schools were to be| could they describe the work in any sense 
destroyed or not, it was only a question|as voluntary when this limit of the 


how and when. [* No, no!”] 


| 


grant of 4s. was destroyed, and when 
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they had unlimited contributions from 
the State, proportionate to the necessities 
of these schools? How could they, in any 
sense, describe these denominational 
seminaries as Voluntary Schools? They 
were mere State agencies, denominational 
in character, irresponsible to public 
opinion, supported by public money, to 
which was delegated the duty of impart- 
ing secular instruction to the young. 
That seemed to him, with great deference 
to those who differed from him, a sort of 
religious endowment. 


Education 


not. In the first place, what was the 


motive which actuated the managers of | 
these denominational seminaries in under- | 


taking the secular instruction of the 
young ? 
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secular culture—{ Ministerial cries o 
“Oh!” and Opposition cheers|—by no 
anxiety to secure the mere ends of civic 
welfare and of an orderly and ad- 
vantageous citizenship, but influenced 
by a wish to control the lives and the 
future of the next generation with a 
view to the needs of the denomination 
with which they were connected. If 
hon. Members opposite accepted the pro- 
position that the result of favouring 





Let him ask the | 
House to consider whether it was so or | 


He would not speculate as to| 


Voluntary education, or what he would 
call denominational education, at the ex- 
pense of Board School education must 
be to give denominational seminaries the 
control of the education of the people, 
he thought they would allow that by 
that means they threw into the hands 
of the teachers of their denominations 


the motive, because it had been admitted | the general secular instruction, and if 
by the Bishop of London, who in 1860, | they threw into the hands of « particular 
before the Duke of Newcastle’s Com-| sect or denomination the general secular 
mission, said that the predominant motive | control of the people, they did involve 
in education was a wish to propagate | themselves in the consequence that what 
religious opinions among the young. | was a State burden and what was a civic 
But what was the consequence? The| burden had been delegated to a mere 
consequence was that they were to/ religious organisation. What was the 





intrust to denominational bodies the 
duty of secular education, not because 


they were prompted by zeal for the| 


secular instruction of the young, but 
because they were prompted by anxiety 
to disseminate their distinctive opinions 
among the next generation. That, he 
contended, was a form of indirect re- 
ligious endowment. So far as he could 
judge there was no Protestant com- 
munion which was interested in this 
mode of securing indirect religious 
endowment through the provisions of 


this Bill, except the Anglican communion. | 


He would ask hon. Members, were they 
prepared to delegate the duty of 
secular education from the State, 
which they represented and which 
they controlled, to any religious organ- 
isation, however largely it might com- 
mand the confidence of the community? 
It seemed to him that the duty of train- 
ing the young in the elementary obli- 
gations of citizenship was a duty which 
devolved upon the State as a civil com- 
munity. Yet they were proposing, by 
this method of denominational endow- 
ment and advantage, to constitute an 
educational machinery through which 
they would educate the next generation 
of Englishmen at the hands of a clerical 
body permeated by no zeal for their 
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| qualification of any State church to 
| undertake such a duty? If the connec- 
tion between the Church and secular 
education were necessary and non-acci- 
dental, he should admit the right and 
the claim of the clergy to-control the 
education of the people. But he sub- 
mitted that the connection was merely 
accidental. Where did they find in the 
sacred mandate to St. Peter any commis- 
sion to impart secular teaching ? It was 
true that the Church had assumed the 
duty, but it was true, also, that the 
Church had assumed many civic duties. 
It assumed the guardianship of the poor ; 
it assumed the care of the sick, and all 
credit to it; and it assumed, through 
the agencies of its vestries, all the 
duties of local government and control, 
‘and all credit to it. But as the 
| State had awoke to the full measure of 
|its own responsibility, it had relieved the 
‘Church, one by one, of its various 
|self- imposed obligations. | Curiously 
enough, the Church never protested 
when the State relieved it of the custody 
of the poor, and why should it protest 
when the State assumed the education of 
| the country ? Was it not obvious that 
the motive which led to the protest in 
this matter was that by parting with the 
control of the education of the young the 
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Church, or the clerical party in the 
Church, was parting with a strong and 
powerful instrument for controlling not 
merely the faith, but the allegiance to 
itself and to the establishment of a large 
section of the people. An appeal had 
been made on behalf of the denomina- 
tional schools as a vested interest. It 
was said they were doing an injustice to 
the denominational schools. Were they 
in this Bill dealing with institutions 
having vested interests or proprietary 
claims, or were they considering merely 
the needs of the community in regard to 
education? If they were dealing with 
institutions having vested interests, he 
should understand the claim put forward 
on behalf of ‘those volunteers who had 
engaged in the work of education. But 
how could they do injustice to Volun- 
tary Schools when they had undertaken 
a civic duty on behalf of the State and 
when the State stepped in to relieve 
them of that obligation ? In this matter 
they had had some valuable counsel from 
the Bishop of Hereford, who was one of 
the very few Liberal Members on the 
Episcopal Bench. He pointed out that 


the real field for voluntary effort was not 


in the struggle to control the secular 
education of the young, but was in con- 
nection with all those Sunday school 
efforts which were in association with 
the Church, and in which the same 
objects might be far more effectually 
accomplished without creating any fric- 
tion, and without involving any very 
serious struggle. The hon. Member who 
had just spoken had referred to what had 
been described as the meritorious claim of 
the denominations in connection with the 
establishment of these schools. With 
the exception of the Anglican com- 
munion, so little importance was attached 
to this claim that it had been relin- 
quished in favour of a School Board 
system. 

ViscountCRAN BORN E(Rochester): 
The Roman Catholics. 

*Mr. LAWSON WALTON said he 
should have said Protestant. But the 
interruption of the noble Lord did not 
dislocate his argument, for he had 
always understood that the Roman 
Catholic Schools were entitled to 
different treatment. His argument was 
confined to a Protestant system of edu- 
cation in which there was a common 
Protestant basis of religious teaching 
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which might be given to all, and only 
in regard to a national system on a Pro- 
testant basis did he wish to refer. The 
meritorious claim which was put forward 
on the part of the Anglican communion 
was one of which the whole merit 
vanished when they considered the 
motive which gave rise to the creation 
of the schools which placed the 
State under obligation. If they 
followed the history of the clerical 
struggle against the establishment of a 
popular system of education they would 
find that the whole so-called merit en 
tirely disappeared. From 1807 to 1870 
the small beggarly instalment of popular 
instruction which the Churches gave 
was only given to avert a threatened 
reform under which a popular system 
was established. What was the atti- 
tude which the Churches took up in 
1870% They postponed the operation 
of the Bill for twelve months, so that 
in the course of the twelve months there 
might be an opportunity afforded for the 
erection throughout the country of Volun- 
tary Schools. As a result, over 3,342 
applications for State building grants 
in aid of Voluntary Schools were made, 
the consequence being that £268,721 
was voted, and 216,000 seats were sup- 
plied in seminaries of a distinctly de- 
nominational character. The nature 
of that meritorious claim was, therefore, 
to forestall the Board Schools, and to 
defeat the competition of the national 
system of education. This Bill not 
only reversed the policy of the Act of 
1870 in regard to the mutual relations 
between public elementary schools and 
Voluntary Schools, but he submitted 
that the pinciple of this Measure 
was entirely in antagonism to the 
main principles of the Act of 1870 in 
regard to sectarian education. The root 
of the compromise of the Act of 1870 
was that public schools, publicly con- 
trolled, should not impart distinctly sec- 
tarian education. It would not be con- 
tested that the Cowper-Temple Clause 
was introduced in the Act of 1870 with 
the object of giving effect to that feature 
of the compromise. It was now said 
that the Cowper-Temple Clause was not 
repealed ; but if they were to have on 
public school premises distinctly sec- 
tarian teaching imparted with the coun- 
tenance of the managers of those schools, 


they would find that the Cowper-Temple 
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Clause, though not in terms, had in 
effect been altogether abolished. Surely, 
if this Bill be not a repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, it disappointed all the 
expectations of those who had been 
ardently clamouring for this change. 
When Lord Salisbury spoke of capturing 
the School Boards he used the phrase in 
reference to the movement of the Church 
party with the object of securing the 
Board Schools as an agency of their 
Church work. At the Church Congress 
there was a deliverance from Canon 
Daniel, who, amid applause, denounced 
the Cowper-Temple Clause as ‘‘ an abid- 
ing monument of the sacrifice of ecclesi- 
astical principle to political expediency ”’ ; 
and he regarded the abandonment by 
the Church of its claim to utilise the 
public machinery of the State for de- 
nominational purposes as a base sur- 
render. There was no secret in the 
fact that from 1870 down to the present 
time the clerical party in the country 
had been endeavouring to use for de- 
nominational purposes, not merely those 
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schools immediately connected with their | 
own Communion, but also to use the 
schools established by the public authori- 


ties with a view to the same object. This 


scheme was open to very grave objections | 


It 


from the religious point of view. 


carried sectarian bitterness into a social | 


stratum altogether lower than that affect- 
ed by such bitterness at the present time. 


Hedid not suppose that among the labour- | 


ing classes those refinements which 
divided the Christianity of superior per- 
sons existed or had any operation. 


ate them. 
every child of the humblest social class 
in the schools with a distinct denomi- 
national badge, they would have their 
children’s children a nation of bigots, who 
had been taught to regard far more seri- 
ously those small and petty controversies 
over which they differed, rather than 
those great doctrines with regard to 
which they were all united. It seemed to 
him to be a very grave objection to any 
scheme which perpetuated denomi- 
nationalism, which carried it a genera- 
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This | 
Bill proposed to create them, to accentu- | 
As the outcome of labelling | 
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|was it not sufficient to teach the Beati- 
}tudes of the New Testament without 
| adding the anathemas of the Athanasian 
|\Creed? Some of them had hoped that 
‘the time would come when Dissent 
| would cease toinvolve social consequences, 
‘but this Bill, by emphasising existing 
| differences, would render the realisation 
of that hope impossible. They were told 
'that the acceptance of this Measure by 
| Nonconformists was to be secured by the 
offer of an equal right to use the schools 
for the purpose of imparting their own 
‘religious doctrines. But, as the late 
|Home Secretary had pointed out, that 
'offer had been resented, and described 
as futile by the denominational bodies 
concerned. Surely the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
must have smiled like some philosopher 
who looked upon all religions as equally 
‘foolish, when he devised the machinery 
'which this Bill proposed to set up in con- 
‘nection with denominational teaching. 
|In every village school there would be 
_classesfor Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists, 
| Calvinists, ete., who might all be taught 
by their respective teachers to consign 
one another to eternal perdition. [{ J/inis- 
terial cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] Inone class, 
for example, the doctrine would be 
taught that baptismal regeneration was 
essential to salvation, whilst in another 
class that doctrine would be treated as 
'a superstition. Could the Members of 
that House, as reasonable men, think it 
practicable to collect together in a village 
\school these various sects with their 
antagonistic doctrines ? If the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that the existing 
system of education was effete, and that 
an expanding nation ought to make 
larger provision for the educational needs 
of the people, the Opposition would have 
been ready to support him. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had not said any- 
thing of that kind, and this Bill was, in 
‘fact, put forward in accordance with a 
sectarian and clerical demand. The 
clerical claim to have distinct denomi- 
national seminaries entirely supported 
|by the State was recognised in this 
| Bill, as was also the claim that the 
| public schools should be utilised for the 


tion further, and which carried it a /| dissemination of distinct doctrinal tenets. 
social stratum lower. Why should it be|The Measure was nothing else than a 
necessary to introduce the gall of clerical- | concession to the clerical agitation which 
ism into the religious instruction which | began with the birth of the present cen- 
was to he given in the schools? Why | tury, and which would continue until 
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the clergy had obtained complete con- 
trol over the education of the people. 
Believing that the Bill was a violation 
of the principles of progress, and that it 
would not add to the happiness or in- 
crease the enlightenment, or develop the 
refinement of the children of the nation, 
he trusted that the House would reject 
it. [‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Viscount CRANBORNE said that a 
large portion of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member consisted of very 
erroneous generalities. He could only 
come to the conclusion that the hon. and 
learned Member had given but very 
superficial attention to the subject. The 
hon. and learned Member’s account of 
the kind of religious instruction given in 
Church of England Schools was not 
accurate. But if the hon. Member 
asked those who sat on the Ministerial 
side of the House whether they thought 
that the religious instruction of the 
young was the most important instruc- 
tion which they could receive, the answer 
was, emphatically, ‘‘ Yes.’’ The hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not attempt 
the more arduous task which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife endeavoured to carry out. The 
right hon. Gentleman had some difficulty 
in the position he undertook to maintain. 
In the first place, representing as he did 
a great body of Home Rulers and those 
who believed in devolution of local gov- 
ernment, he had to explain why he 
objected to devolution in the matter of 
education ; and although he was bound 
to admit that the same pecuniary assist- 
ance was necessary for Voluntary 
Schools, he had to explain why he 
objected to the pecuniary assistance 
proposed in the Bill. These Home 
Rulers, who were afraid of local govern- 
ment were a very astonishing body of 
men. There was a very remarkabie 
phrase in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he said that there was 
much greater security in the govern- 
ment of those who were not liable to 
dismissal. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman had used that argument when 
he was discussing the House of Lords. 
He observed that when the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to disestablish and 
make provincial the Church in Wales, 
he did not seem to have that great re- 
gard for the central authority which he 
seemed to have acquired since last year. 
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It was extraordinary how selective these 
Radicals were. In dealing with a sub- 
ject like this nothing was more atrocious 
than to disestablish the central authority 
in favour of the county authority ; but 
when it came to a difference between a 
county and a borough, it was all the other 
way. As far as he could understand, 
the right hon. Gentleman was only in 
favour of devolution when there was 
what he called an indigenous enthusiasm 
in the body of the locality concerned. 
That meant a Radical majority. The 
fact was, the House had to deal with a 
state of things which absolutely called 
for a remedy, and he did not believe 
there was anybody who really paid at- 
tention to this subject who did not admit 
that a point had been reached at which 
something must be done. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke with admiration 
of the School Boards, though his treat- 
ment of the cumulative vote was doubt- 
ful ; but that was only one of the objec- 
tions to the School Board system. When 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were in want of an argument, they had 
but one resource, and that was to turn 
to the literary publications of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aber- 
He could not say how far the 
right hon. Gentleman who was Chair- 
man of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission wrote the Report himself, but he 
signed it, and he found in it an interest- 
ing passage bearing on the success of 
School Boards. It was to this effect :— 


“The electorate is already overburdened with 
elections, and it becomes us to consider well 
before adding another item to their overfull 
programme. This is the real necessity, as it is 
certain that an increase in the number of elec- 
tions tends to beget carelessness in the electors 
who begin to feel that what comes so often re- 
quires little thought when it does come.” 


He would ask the House to mark the 
last words of this passage :— 


“The School Board in small areas can hardly 
be regarded as a satisfactory institution. The 
mode of election to it was frequently condemned, 
and it seemed to be without a friend among our 
witnesser.”’ 


That was the last Report of a public 
body called upon to consider the condi- 
tion of the public educational system 
and the merits of the School Board. 
In these circumstances he did not think 
it was necessary to say anything more 
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as to the success of School Boards. The 
fact was, that a very great difficulty had 
arisen. It was not merely that the cost 
of education under School Boards had 
risen in 20 years from £1 15s. to 
£2 15s. per head taking England all 
over. It was not that enormous rise in 
cost, but the difference between the cost 
in Board and Voluntary Schools, was a 
perpetually increasing difference. That 
difference became worse every day, and 
the longer it was put off the more difti- 
cult it would be to deal with it when the 
time came. He wondered whether the 
House realised the amount of  in- 
debtedness the School Boards were 
throwing on the localities under the 
present law. In six years the in- 
crease in loans outstanding in Eng: 
land and Wales was £5,750,000. 
He did not think that anyone would 
say that that was a satisfactory state of 
things. [“Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secretary 
thought that the London School Board 
had done very well. But was not the 
expense of the London School Board a 
matter about which the House of 
Commons would have something to say ? 
The cost of the education given by the 
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London School Board was 20s. per child 


more than that given in Voluntary 
Schools or in the Board Schools in places 
like Manchester. Having examined into 
the matter, he found that out of every 
five teachers employed by the London 
School Board, one was superfluous. To 
give the House an idea of what indigenous 
enthusiasm produced, he might say that 
the qualifications required from head 
teachers under the London School Board 
were that they should be able to teach 
electricity and magnetism, physiology, 
botany, agriculture—and in London, too 
—[‘“Hear, hear!” and a laugh|—acous- 
tics, geology, physiography, biology, and 
vegetable morphology — whatever that 
might be. [‘ Hear, hear !” and laughter. | 
The salaries, which were the outcome of 
indigenous enthusiasm, were also remark- 
able. In order to be quite fair he would 
compare the salaries given by the London 
School Board with those given by the 
Manchester School Board. The salaries 
of head masters in London were 11 per 
cent. higher than those given in Man- 
chester, of assistant masters 50 per cent. 
more, and of mistresses 100 per cent. 
higher. It was, therefore, not surprising 


Viscount Cranborne, 
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that in six years the expenditure upon 
teachers by the London School Board had 
nearly doubled. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : 
Yes, but the buildings do not fall down 
now. [* Hear, hear ! ”] 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
the teachers in Voluntary Schools had to 
put up with much lower, and yet they 
did not fall down. [‘ Hear, hear ! "| He 
could, of course, go on pointing out to 
what an extent the ratepayers suffered 
in consequence of the extravagant ex- 
penditure of the London School Board. 
He did not, of course, mean to say 
that all the money spent by the Lon- 
don School Board was wasted, because, 
no doubt, they secured their children 
far greater advantages than the Volun- 
tary Schools could offer. No doubt the 
expenditure of the latter class of schools 
would increase in the future by reason of 
the competition that would arise among 
them. The Voluntary Schools did not 
desire to waste money, but, at the same 
time, they did require to have at their 
command such funds as would enable 
them to compete on something like equal 
terms with the London School Board. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”]| The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary demanded 
that a grant similar to that proposed to 
be made under this Bill to the Voluntary 
Schools should be made to the Board 
Schools. But did the right hon. Gentle- 
man really believe that this grant of 4s. 
would materially assist Board Schools, 
which were maintained out of the rates! 
[An Hon. Memper: “ It would relieve 
the ratepayers to that extent.”] He was 
afraid that the School Board would find 
a use for the money without applying it 
to the relief of the ratepayers. Of course, 
if the grant were made to the School 
Boards on the understanding that the 
rates were not to be raised in the future, 
that would confer a benefit upon the 
ratepayers. That, however, was most 
improbable. He asked the House to con- 
sider what were the rights of the Volun- 
tary Schools? Their rights were that the 
cost of the whole secular education given 
to the children in those schools should be 
defrayed by the State, that was supposing 
that they should deem it necessary for 
them to insist upon their rights. 
Englishmen and Irishmen too were pre- 
pared to doa great deal for the State 
without being paid for it, but they were 
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only prepared to go to a certain extent. 
They hoped to have a much larger sub- 
vention from outside sources than they 
had to enable them to compete with the 
School Boards. The country was not 
indifferent to religious education, and 
that was where’the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down made his mistake. 
He said that generally the people did 
not care for a religious education for 
their children, but the truth was that 
the great body of the people believed in 
religious education, and in providing 
religious education they were really 
benefiting the State, and placing the 
State under an obligation. He would 
put it to the House in this way, that 
those parents who desired to have their 
children religiously educated—he did not 
care what creed or what particular 
denomination to which the parents 
belonged—had, at all events, a frame of 
mind which was worthy of every en- 
couragement, even from the point of 
view of men who did not believe in 
religious education at all. And why? 


Because they knew that the religiously- 
educated child was likely to make a good 
Why should these children 


citizen. 
have a worse secular education than any 
other child ? 

*Mr. LAWSON WALTON: I said 
nothing about religious education ; I 
spoke of sectarian education. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, his 
contention was that the Board School, 
apart from the waste of money, was able 
to provide a better education than they 
could provide. He asked why children 
who received a religious education had 
a worse secular education than the 
others? To this there was no answer, 
unless they were prepared to accept a 
logical conclusion and give more money 
to the voluntary schools. He turned 
then to the foundation of his argument, 
the remedies provided by the Bill before 
the House. He was bonnd tosay, although 
he was very grateful to the Government, 
although he saw in the Bill an earnest 
attempt to recognise the claims which 
the denominational schools had on the 
country, he was disappointed with the 
financial relations of the Bill. [4 laugh. ] 
There was first the proposal to relieve 
the schools from paying rates. In some 
places that would be a reform. Then 
there was the 17s. 6d. limit, which was 
not of great importance. He was afraid 
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moreover, from the form in which Clause 3 
was drawn, that it would not give relief 
even to the extent supposed. There 
would be no relief in places like Bolton, 
Blackburn and Preston, because they 
were already above this rate. He 
should not have ventured to dwell on 
this matter, because unless the Govern- 
ment were willing to amend ‘this pro- 
posal, they must accept it. In London, 
the Board Schools paid £1 more per 
child than the Voluntary Schools. The 
Board Schools had the great advantage 
of unlimited command over the rates. 
With regard tu the 4s. grant, how long 
would it be before, by the advance of the 
School Boards, they would be in the 
same position with regard to voluntary 
schools that they were now in? To 
abolish the penny fee in the north of Eng- 
land would be equivalent to the 4s. grant. 
There were only two of the greater School 
Boards which were above the 20s. limit, 
and the power of the educational autho- 
rities to increase the rate did not begin 
until 10s. per child was reached. Person- 
ally, he did not believe that even where 
the educational authority could interfere 
they would. No doubt it would stop 
waste in the case of the London School 
Board, but it would not stop the legiti- 
mate progress of education. It was clear 
the cause of education had risen and 
would rise every day, and, if the volun- 
tary schools were not able to meet the 
increase, they would be transferred 
either to the School Board or the edu- 
cational authority. He believed there 
was a remedy for the present state of 
things. Difficulty had arisen from the 
fact that the School Board had command 
of the rates. Voluntary schools should 
also have that command to some extent. 
[An Hon. MemBer: “ With control?”] 

e would deal with control in a moment. 
The hon. Gentleman would admit that at 
any rate such a plan as he suggested 
would have this great advantage, that if 
some share in the rates were afforded the 
voluntary schools, it would not be neces- 
sary to restrict education. He did not 
understand objections made to rate-aid. 
It was said by some persons that the 
Nonconformists would refuse to pay the 
rates. He did not believe they would, 
and he could not see upon what ground 
they would refuse. It was said it would 
be like the old Church rate. It would not 
be the least like the Church rate. In old 
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days, when rates were paid for the mainten- 
ance of the Church, the country was not 
under any obligation to the congregation, 
but the country was under a great obliga- 
tion to the parents of the children, because 
they compelled the parents to send 
their children to school. And, moreover, 
in old days the Church rates were 
privileged rates, they were paid to one 
particular denomination, but in this case 
rates were to go to all denominations 
who had Voluntary schools. Then, 
again, the old church rates were 
intended for religious ministration. It 
was not intended that these rates should 
be for religious ministration at all, but 
for secular education given in denomina- 
tional schools. How could the argument 
be sustainable at all, when Noncon- 
formists paid with grumbling, taxes, a 
large part of which went tothe mainten- 
ence of Voluntary schools? If anybody 


had a right to make an objection towards 
paying taxes for religious purposes the 
Church of England had. Did they not 
pay rates everyday towards the support 


of unsectarian religion in Board Schools ¢ 
If he were to be told that such a remedy 
as he proposed would be impossible 
because Nonconformists would refuse 
to pay the rates, all he could say was 
that the time would come when Church- 
men would have to consider whether they 
should go on paying rates for unsectarian 
teaching in Board Schools. As to the 
question of local control, there was complete 
local control given by this Bill. [“Oh!”] 
Yes, there was local control of Voluntary 
Schools. The body which now now had 
most control over the schools was the 
Education Department, and they had 
almost unlimited control. They had 
power which came from the fact that 
they gave the money and could refuse 
the money if they were not satisfied. 
That power was going to be handed 
over to the educational authority. 
Tf the highest educational claims were 
not fulfilled, the Department could re- 
fuse the grants. The control, in fact, 
would be complete, and, as far as he 
Viscount Cranborne. 
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could see, the power of control might ex- 
tend, not only to the 4s. grant, but to 
all grants, because, as he read Clause 3, 
the local authority might, under the 
agreement, exercise all the powers of the 
Department, and might in that way 
control the whole of the Parliamentary 
grants. The 4s. grant was, no doubt, a 
substantial boon to the Voluntary 
schools, but it was one which in a few 
years would be discounted when they 
had the same problem again before them 
for solution, while preserving the de- 
nominational character of the Voluntary 
Schools. He believed, however, that if 
the suggestion of the kind he had 
brought before House—and he did not 
refer to any special method of carrying 
it out—it might be possible to solve this 
question as far as it admitted of solu- 
tion. The proposals of the Government 
contained within themselves great op- 
portunities of conferring advantage on 
the cause of education and on the Volun- 
tary schools. They were not perfect, 
certainly, but he hoped the House, in 
the course of the Debates on the subject, 
would be able to turn the Bill into one 
that would be a thorough settlement of 
the question. [Cheers.] He thanked 
the Government for having recognised 
the wants and necessities of the case, 
and was glad they had abandoned the 
barren path of political jealousies and 
class hatreds which entered largely into 
the discussions of the subject in the last 
Parliament. The matter was one which 
touched some of the highest ideals which 
could influence any Parliament or any 
Statesman. The cause of the education, 
and, above all, the religious education, 
of the children was an object worthy of 
the men of all classes of this great coun- 
try, and he hoped that before the Session 
was brought to a close they might be en- 
abled, by strengthening the proposals 
before them, to produce a Measure that 
would satisfy alike the demands of those 
who valued the general education of the 
children and those who valued also, 
what was still higher, the religious wel- 
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fare of the 
[ Cheers. | 
*Mr. GEORGE DIXON (Birming- 


people of the future. 


ham, Edgbaston) said, he understood the | 


noble Lord who had just spoken to con- 
tend that the Bill would give complete 
control to the local authority of the 
Voluntary Schools as well as the Board 
Schools. Now this is what he and his 
friends had desired for years past. The 
position they had always held, the argu- 
ment they had always brought forward, 
was, that they would not object to 
Voluntary Schools having increased 
funds placed at their disposal if, along 
with those augmented funds, control of 
the schools was given to the ratepayers or 
the parents of the children who at- 
tended the schools. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
He had listened with great interest to 
the speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President, who used these words :— 

“The principle of the Bill is the placing of 


the control of education in the hands of the 
local authorities.” 


and he added,— 


“Those who are in favour of that principle 
can vote for the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and those who are opposed to it will, of course, 
vote against the Second Reading.” 


Well, if that was the main principle of 


the Bill, he was in favour of it. But if 
it were the main principle of the Bill, 
then he would suggest that certain 
alterations might be made in what he 
understood to be details of the Measure, 
and in reference to which, seeing that 
they were not important matters 
of principle, the Government might 
be willing to make concessions. 
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single and sole hope of amending the 
Bill. With reference to the clause pro- 
viding for religious instruction he would 
not say much, but having been Chairman 
of the Birmingham School Board for 
20 years—[cheers|—he knew that the 
religious difficulty had been one of the 
greatest magnitude and had seriously 
impeded the proper and full development 
of the secular education of the people. 
[Cheers.] Therefore he should have been 
especially glad if a clause could have 
been introduced which would have 
finally settled this question. But he 
found that the clause in the Bill had not 
been accepted by a large portion of the 
country as a satisfactory settlement. 
Not only so, but it had been stated over 
and over again that the difficulties would 
be increased. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If that 
was so he hoped the Government would 
seriously consider the question, and he 
would be glad if they came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to with- 
draw the clause. [Cheers.] In regard 
to decentralisation they all, he thought, 
approved of that principle, but the 
question arose as to the extent to which, 
and the speed with which it should be 
carried out, and it appeared to him very 
possible that under the Bill the action of 
the Department might be far too rapid. 
Take the case in the country districts. 
It was proposed that the new educational 
authority should have the examination 
of the scholars by their own inspectors 
and the distribution of the grant. Was 
it certain that proper inspectors would 
be appointed? Was it not very probable 


In | that in many districts, if not in all, the 


considering the Bill he had been very | character of the inspectors would be 
much in favour of the transfer of in-| inferior to those they now had under the 
dustrial and reformatory schools to the| Department? [‘ Hear, hear!”] That 
new local authority, and he had been | might arise partly from the fact that in 
glad to know that there was to be a full these localities there might not be the 
and complete audit of the accounts of | same high class of men, but also from the 
voluntary schools, and that the age of | tendency to economise. His suggestion 
total exemption was to be raised from) was that the Government should care- 
11 to 12 years. In these circumstances fully consider whether it would not be 
he hoped they would approach the | worth while to continue the present 
consideration of the details with the, system of inspection by her Majesty’s 
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inspectors in order that they might have 
reports on which they could rely, and 
that they could know whether education 
was falling or rising. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
In Birmingham, and, he presumed, in 
other large towns, the School Boards had 
inspectors, but they did not take the 
place of the Government inspectors. It 
was impossible that the members of the 
School Board could go into every school 
and study what was being done. They 
therefore had head masters and other 
capable men, who did for them what the 
managers of voluntary schools were sup- 
posed to do in the case of their schools. 
They should continue that system of 
inspection in addition to the Government 
inspection, for they did not want the 
Government inspection to be withdrawn. 
He was strongly of opinion that it would 
be a desirable thing that the Government 
should say—we will carry out our plans 
with reference to the agricultural dis- 
tricts; there the new local authority 
shall have the powers given in the Bill ; 
and in the large towns we will continue 
the present system, and let the School 
Boards go on precisely in the same way 
that they have done hitherto. [Oppo- 
sition cheers.| If that were done it 
would be diminishing the amount of 
decentralisation which was proposed, 
but it would be a much safer course for 
the Government to take; and, later, 
when these new educational authorities 
had been at work for some years, further 
development might be desirable. But 
he strongly objected on the part of the 
School Boards to the plan recommended 
in the Bill of interfering with their work 
and diminishing—or, at any rate, not 
allowing to increase—theamount of grant 
given by the central department or the 
amount of rate given by the ratepayers. 
[Opposition cheers.| He would give an 
illustration. They had in Birmingham— 
of course, they had it also in other places 
—two higher-grade schools, and those 
higher-grade schools under the Bill would 
probably be called secondary schools. 
Now, these schools had done very valu- 
Mr. George Dixon. 
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able work indeed. [Opposition cheers. | 
The intention in the formation of them 
was that the children in the elementary 
schools should have a little more instruc- 
tion given to them, especially in science, 
but also in arts, which should enable 
them to do better work by which after- 
wards to maintain themselves. These 
children, when they had this education 
at first, could not find situations that 
were really high enough for the education 
that they had had, and it seemed as if these 
schools were to be a disappointment. 
But after a time the thing reversed, and 
now these children so educated were 
desired by the manufacturers to such an 
extent that the demand for them was 
greater than the supply. [Opposition 
cheers.| Had not these schools been a 
great benefit to the town, not merely to the 
children, but the manufacturing interest 
in the district? If the new educational 
authority were to be introduced into 
Birmingham, the first question that 
would arise would be, ought not these 
schools to be made over to the new 
authority? If that were done, where 
was the money to come from to enable 
the new authority to carry them on? 
They were limited in the Bill to a ld. 
rate, and the ld. rate would be wanted, 
and more than wanted, for other parts 
of their work. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] But 
that was not the only difficulty. In 
Birmingham they wanted to erect more 
of these schools, and of course the School 
Board could do it out of the rates; but 
how would the new authority do it? If 
they had not the money to carry on the 
existing schools, how could they build 
more? The intention of the Bill 
appeared to be that they should be made 
over. He saw no advantage in that 
whatsoever. [Opposition cheers.| The 
money would come out of the rates just 
the same, and the School Board, who 
had formed them and carried them on 
successfully for so long, and understood 
the object and the best means to carry 
out that object, he thought, should be 
able to carry on that work better than 
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the new authority that had had no 
training for it. [Opposition cheers.] 
Again, the School Board were not to 
have any more money beyond the money 
they had at present. He would draw 
attention to the’meaning of that. What 
had they done during the 25 years 
they had been working in Birmingham ? 
What had been done was this. Before 
the Act of 1870 was passed he went into 
the best school in Birmingham to ascer- 
tain how the work was carried on. He 
found one good master—the head master 
—and seven pupil teachers. Not a 
single trained assistant. What was the 
position now? He would say nothing 
about school building ; but there were 
now class-rooms for all the children, and 
in each there was an adult teacher, who 
was generally, but not invariably, trained 
and certificated. [“ Hear, hear !”] They 
were called extravagant and wasteful. 
(Hear, hear!” from Ministerial Benches. | 
How had they wasted the money? [Op- 
position cheers.| It had been spent in 


providing better teachers than ever they 


had before. [Cheers.| What was said 
by Mr. Diggle—a very able man, who 
understood the School Board question 
perhaps better than any other man— 
when he was Chairman of the London 
School Board 1—“ It is all very well to 
have fine buildings ; but the main point 
is to have a good teacher.”  [“ Hear, 
hear!”| In Birmingham they had been 
steadily working up to that; they had 
not yet done all that they wished to do, 
but what this Bill said was, “ You shall 
do no more.” [Loud Opposition cheers.] 
Some few years ago a number of private 
persons established a day training college 
in Birmingham, and it was now placed 
under the management of the Masons’ 
College. Forty pupils entered every 
year on the understanding that at the 
end of the course, places should be found 
for them in the Birmingham Board 
Schools. That was an incentive to them 
to enter; but it meant that they must 
be paid the salaries of trained adult 
teachers. Under the Bill this plan could 
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not be continued. [Cheers.] The whole 
system of this college would be attacked, 
and possibly would have to be given up, 
and that referred to every class of teacher. 
What was the extravagance? Was it 
the acknowledgment of the true im- 
portance of having good teachers by 
steadily increasing the salaries of the 
teachers in order that the best might be 
secured? [‘*Hear, hear!”] The rate- 
payers of Birmingham knew that that 
was not extravagance, but that they 
gained by such expenditure ; for if it 
took money out of one pocket, it put 
more into the other, and they intended 
to continue this system. But the Bill 
said “No.” [Opposition cheers and 
dissent from the First Lorp oF THE TREA- 
sury.| Itsaid “ No” with this exception 
—that the Town Council might approve 
of the expenditure. But whata liability 
that was. [Opposition cheers.| The town 
councils had many important interests 
to look after, and they might prefer them 
to education, and what would be the 
position of the School Board? The 
School Board believed the increased 
expenditure to be desirable; and the 
Town Council, perhaps, did not, and 
decided in the matter. Who were they 
who were thus authorised to decide this 
important question? [Opposition cheers. | 
They were excellent men in their way, 
but they had not been trained up to the 
work of education, and did not under- 
stand all its various details and the 
necessity for changes. More than that. 
When the question came to be discussed 
by the Town Council, the Members of 
the School Board would not be there to 
enlighten them. Objections were often 
raised in ignorance, but the men who 
knew all about the matter could 
not be there to demonstrate the 
justice of their demands. The system 
was bad. [Opposition cheers.) Rather 
than be controlled in this way, 
he would prefer to see all authority 
taken out of the hands of the School 
Boards and handed over to the new 
authority. [Opposition cheers.| But he 
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trusted the Government would see their 
way to exempt the School Boards from 
the new system, and allow them to carry 
on their work in the future as they had 
done in the past. Nothing in the Bill 
had surprised him so much as the pro- 
posal of the 4s. per head special aid 
grant for Voluntary Schools and for 
Voluntary Schools only. It had not 
been asked for before the introduction 
of the Bill by Churchmen or Roman 
Catholics. They had said, “If there 
is to be an increased grant, let it be 
an increase all round,” and he could 
not understand why the Government 
should propose to give this special grant 
to country districts which had made no 
sacrifices for education, and deny it to 
large towns where schools had been 
established out of the rates. Though he 
was extremely anxious to consider the 
Measure in a fair and impartial way, if 
that clause remained in the Bill, he 
should be obliged to vote against its 
Third Reading. [Opposition cheers.| It 
was believed by many that the Board 
Schools were competing in an unfair 
way with the Voluntary Schools. On the 
contrary, he thought the establishment of 
Board Schools had advantaged the Volun- 
tary Schools. The Board Schools had 
increased the attendance in the Volun- 
tary Schools. It was said that the 
Board Schools had taken the best 
teachers from the parish Schools ; 
but that was because the Board 
Schools paid the highest salaries. 
He did not want to place any difficulty 
in the way of the Voluntary Schools 
getting the extra grant of 4s., on the 
contrary, he desired that they should 
have it; but he did ask for some con- 
trol over these schools. It was said it 
was given; but let them see whether it 
was efficient and sufficient. If, in the 
the course of a few years, it was found 
not to be so, then a demand would be | 
made for control and it would be given ; 
but let it be clearly understood that in 
proportion to the increase of money must 
be the increase in efficiency. He took 
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it for granted the Bill would be carried ; 
but it would depend upon the concessions 
which the Government chose to make 
what the results of its operations would 
be. He was not one of those who thought 
the Government wanted to do the wrong 
thing or that they were influenced by 
wrong motives, not at all. He believed 
they desired to improve the education of 
the country ; and he believed they would 
consider suggestions. One suggestion he 
would make was that the authority 
should have power to appoint a manager 
for every Voluntary School to see that it 
was carried on properly. He hoped the 
Government would consider the Amend- 
ment that would be put on the Paper, 
and would make local control as _ perfect 
as possible, and grant the concessions 
that were asked for. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he could not help thinking that 
in the two speeches to which they had 
just listened they saw typified two great 
transitions in the evolution of educa- 
tion. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
was an honoured educationalist — the 
“old man fallen upon evil days,” but he 
was still strong in his original faith, 
to which he held on as best he could 
upon his present side of the House, 
to his belief in National education. 
The noble Lord typified a new 
generation that side of the 
House. It was characterised by obvious 


on 


sincerity, and its sincerity was the only 


excuse for it. Anxious for the spiritual 
enlightenment of the people, the new 
school would close their eyes to in- 
tellectual light by repressing Board 
Schools. So anxious were hon. Members 
to advance the interests of one class of 
schools that they would legislate to pre- 
vent another class of schools from 
advancing one step further. 

Viscount CRANBORNE, interpos- 
ing, said he desired to correct the hon. 
Member, for the remedy he desired to 
apply would not repress either class of 
schools, but would, he believed, raise the 
standard of both. 
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*Mr. YOXALL continued that the 
noble Lord supported a Bill, the direct 
tendency of which was to bring down 
Board schools to the level of Voluntary 
schools. He would grant to the noble 
Lord that the only effective way to 
bring about something like equality of 
income between the two classes of schools 
would be to give Voluntary schools a 
share of the local rate, and he believed his 
friends on that side of the House would 
be prepared to grant a share of the local 
rate if the Voluntary schools would, at 
the same time, come under proper local 
control. The Education Department at 
present had no local contro] over Volun- 
tary Schools. It said to them :— 


“You will take our grants on certain condi- 
tions, expend your money so as to be within the 
four corners of the law, and we will send down 
an inspector to see that the money has actually 
been expended ; and, if receipts and vouchers 
are given, we do not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of it.” 


The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill confessed that the Department 
were unable to remedy some of the worst 
scandals of management, owing to the 


lack of proper control over the Voluntary 


schools. In his opinion the Bill belied its 
title ; it would not help the Voluntary 
schools, it would damage the Board 
schools, it would do little good to 
secondary education and much harm 
to elementary education. He had 
hoped the Vice President would that 
night announce the intention of the 
Government to omit some of the 
clauses and to modify others, and that 
the result of the Debate would be to 
amend the Bill in Committee. He could 
assure the Government that on that side 
of the House they would do their best to 
amend it. Buton the whole, as the Bill 
stood, he believed it to be a thoroughly 
bad Bill, and could give abundant reasons 
for that statement. Hon Members 
opposite said that the Bill would im- 
prove the position of Voluntary schools, 
but that was a delusion in the vast 
majority of cases. There were 7,000 
schools which had 60 scholars or less. 
These had, as a rule, but one qualified 
teacher, and she would have five classes 
and an infant class—sometimes six or 
seven classes in all to teach. That teacher 
had to take needlework, drawing, and 
Kindergarten ; she had to rush about 
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from one class to another, teaching one 
while neglecting the others ; and, how- 
ever energetic and earnest she might be, 
it could not be wondered at that her 
work was transient and _ inefficient. 
These were mainly Voluntary schools, and 
how much would the Bill help them ? 
Each school required the employment ‘of 
a second adult teacher, who, if at all 
qualified, would cost £50 a year, and 
towards that the Bill offered an addi- 
tional grant of £12. There were 59 
schools in Somersetshire, 75 in Lincoln- 
shire, 161 in Yorkshire, and, altogether, 
1,000 in the English counties alone, with 
30 scholars or less, and to these the Bill 
offered at most an additional grant of £6. 
Farmed schools, which were run for profit 
or loss, and not for educational purposes 
alone, would obtain in special aid £60, 
£80, or £100 ; and the school which was 
the poorest and required the most aid 
would get £6, £8, or £10. This was pre- 
posterously inadequate to the pressing 
needs of these schools. The Bill did not 
attempt in the least to meet the require- 
ments of Voluntary schools. The chief 
requirement of Voluntary schools was 
equality of income with Board schools. 
The income of the Board schools on the 
average was £2 10s. 8d. per scholar ; 
the average income per head of Church 
of England schools was £1 18s. 10d.; to 
make up the difference lls. 3d. was 
required, and the Government offered 
4s., leaving still a difference of 7s. 3d. 
The difference between Roman Catholic 
and Board schools would be 9s. 3d., after 
the 4s. grant had been given; the Bill 
would not help the Voluntary Schools. 


At this point, it being midnight, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


On the Order being read for the Second 
reading of this Bill, 


Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Donegal, N.) 
objected. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) ex- 
pressed the hope that the hon. Member 
would withdraw his objection and allow 
the Bill to be read a Second time. It was 
entirely of a non-party character, the 
result of a report presented in the time 
of the late Government, and was, he 
hoped, the first of some much-needed 
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beneficent legislation on behalf of the | towns in 1893 was 59,098, and in 1894 
London cabmen. [“ Hear, hear !”] it had risen to 66,268, an increase of 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN : I object. 6 per cent. taken over the 118 towns, or 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, | an increase of 12 per cent. or thereabouts 
Northwich) appealed to the hon. Member | when calculated over the 43 towns alone, 
for North Donegal to allow London to|In the remaining 75 towns there was 
have a little Home Rule. practically no increase in the average 

Mr. CURRAN: Yes! but not Cab-| attendance as between 1893 and 1894. 
man Rule. [Lazighter.] I object. | In those 75 places in which the law was 
; not in actual operation the average 
till attendance in 1893 was 71,431, and in 
1894, 72,236, showing an increase of 
805. Thus practically they might say 
| that where the compulsory clause was 


vs ected son . | enforced the increase in the average daily 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For | attendance was about 12 per cent., and 


TRELAND (Mr. Greratp Batrovr, | where it was not enforced there was to 
Leeds, Central) in asking for leave to ]l intents and purpose no difference at 
introduce a Bill to amend and explain | all. The figures for 1895 bear out, 
the Irish Education Act of 1892, ob- roughly speaking, the increase for 1894. 
served that he brought in this Measure | Tf the Act had been adopted in those 75 
in pursuance of a pledge which he made | places as well as in the other 43, and if 


in the course of the Debate Upon the | it had had the same effect as in the 43 
Address. The object of the Bill was to| places, the increase in the average 


remove obstacles which had been found | attendance in the 75 places would have 
to interfere with the effective working of | heen some 8,000 children. The chief 
the Irish Education Act of 1892. It) causes to which the failure to put the 
was a matter of common notoriety that| Act into operation might be ascribed 
the compulsory clauses of that Act had| might be divided into two classes. They 
been to a very large extent a dead| partly arose from defects and omissions 


Second Reading deferred To- 


morrow. 





letter. In this connection he would give|in the Act itself, and also partly from 
one or two figures, which, he thought, | the q 
would not be altogether without interest. | 
The compulsory clauses of the Act came | putting the compulsory clauses into 
into operation on January 1, 1894, in | operation under any circumstances so 
118 towns, but they were only in active | Jong as certain schools, such as those of 


opposition which a_ considerable 
number of municipalities had offerred to 


operation in 43 out of the 118. In the | the Christian Brothers, and the Church 
remaining 75 the compulsory provisions | Education Society, were excluded from 
were apparently not enforced at all.) the advantages of the Parliamentary 
Taking the year 1893 as the standard | grant. He did not think very much 
year and comparing it with 1894, the| controversy was likely to arise as 
first year during which the Act was in | regarded the defects and omissions in the 
operation, they found the following) Act. It was hardly necessary to go in 
result. In 1893, the average attendance | detail into those omissions, but he might 
at the national schools in the localities | point out what were the chief difficulties 
to which the Act applied was 130,529. | which experience had shown to hinder 
In 1894, during which the Act was in| the operation of the Act. The principal 
operation, the numbers rose to 138,504, | causes, so far as they arose from defects 
or an increase of about 6 per cent. dis-| and omissions, were these. The first was 
tributed over the 118 towns. In order | with regard to the administration of the 


to judge the real effect of the Act, the 
House must recollect that it was only in 
43 of those towns that the Act was 
really in force. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.)| 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman could 
give the figures for the 43 towns. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
average daily attendance in those 43 


Mr, T. Lough. 





Act by the school attendance committees. 
The Act provided that half themembersof 
the School Attendance Committee should 
be appointed by the local authority and 
half by the Education Act Commissioners. 
Half of their number should be managers 
of schools in the locality. The local 
authorities had so exercised their powers 


in a considerable number of cases that the 
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National Commissioners of Education in 
making the selection of their part of the 
attendance committees were compelled 
either to neglect the legitimate precautions 
by which the various denominations 
should have been represented, or else to 
override the Act. Where the National 
Commissioners had overridden the Act 
their appointments were subsequently 
declared to be illegal. Another and still 
more serious difficulty in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act arose through 
the local authorities in many cases 
having no power to use the local rates 
except for specific purposes, and of those 
the use of the rates for compulsory 
education was not one. In other cases 
the rating powers of the local authorities 
had already been fully occupied for other 
purposes. A further and serious diffi- 
culty was that, whereas the Act provided 
that where local authorities failed to 
exercise the powers given under the Act 
or the duties they were called upon to 
fulfil under it, no provision was made for 
the expenses to be defrayed which the 
National Commissioners might incur in 
taking upon themselves those powers 
and duties. Those difficulties were set 


forth in a minute which was submitted 
by the National Commissioners of Educa- 


tion to his predecessor early in 1894. In 
order to meet the difficulties pointed out 
by the Commissioners the late Chief 
Secretary brought in a Bill in 1894, but 
it did not proceed beyond the stage of 
First Reading. The Bill which he now 
introduced followed in the main the 
provisions of the Bill drawn up in the 
time of his predecessor. He did not 
think that any controversy would arise 
as to the first class of difficulties and 
the remedy for them. As to the 
difficulties which had been experienced 
in connection with the non-participation 
of certain schools in the grant, that 
had been a burning question for some 
time, but the matter was not dealt 
with in his predecessor’s Bill. At that 
time there was some reason to expect 
that the rules then under consideration 
by the National Commissioners of Edu- 
cation might provide a solution of the 
difficulty. In the event, however, neither 
the late Chief Secretary nor the present 
Irish Government sanctioned the rules 
which the National Commissioners pro- 
posed in order to include these schools in 
the national system of education. The 
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view of the Government was that not 
only would the adoption of these rules 
jeopardise the principle on which the 
national system rested, but that they 
would not have the effect of bringing 
into the scope of the system either the 
schools of the Christian Brothers or of 
the Church Education Society. Frequent 
mention had been made of the grievance 
of the Christian Brothers in connection 
with this matter, but he did not think 
himself that the Christian Brothers 
themselves had ever complained. They 
had but to comply with the rules of the 
National Commissioners which were com- 
plied with by other Irish religious con- 
fraternities, and they would have been 
able to participate in the grant. They 
had, however, preferred to enjoy com- 
plete freedom in carrying out their own 
system of education. He might be 
asked why they should not be left alone 
now, as they apparently wished to be, 
and he certainly should be disposed to 
leave them alone if it were not for the 
difficulty which the existence of these 
schools had thrown in the way of the 
application of the compulsory provisions 
of the Act of 1892. Certain local 
authorities had absolutely refused to take 
their part in carrying out the Act on the 
ground of the exclusion of the Christian 
Brothers from the advantages of the 
grant. No doubt, if it had not been for 
certain defects in the Act, the Com- 
missioners of Education, on the default 
of local authorities from whatever cause, 
could have stepped in and enforced the 
compulsory provisions. But, even if they 
could have done so, he felt very strongly 
that either the local authority or the 
Commissioners would have encountered 
considerable difficulty in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act as long as 
there were schools like the Christian 
Brothers’ schools, which did not come 
in any way into connection with the 
system of State-aided education. The 
Act left it to the discretion of the 
attendance committees to decide whether 
non - national schools were or were 
not efficient, and it was a very difli- 
cult thing to decide that in the ab- 
sence of inspection, and these schools 
were not inspected at the present time. 
And it was also difficult or impossible 
for them to say whether children who 
attended these schools were complying 
with the provisions of the Act so long 
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as they were not able to have accesstothe| Lord Lieutenant. They further pro- 
register. It certainly would seem diffi-| posed that the certified schools in Ireland 
cult to carry out any system of com-/ should receive what they termed a regis- 
pulsory education satisfactorily unless it| tration fee of 10s. per child. No doubt 
could be ascertained in some way or| objection might be taken to the amount 
another that the schools which the| of this registration fee—on the one hand 
children attended were efficient. There-| that it wastoosmall, and on the other that 
fore, if a complete and logical compul-| it was too large. He did not deny that 
sory system was to be put into operation, | the proposal was a somewhat novel one, 
it would seem that either national | because it gave public money to schools 
schools must be provided with sufficient | the managers of which were to be allowed 
accommodation for all children needing | to carry them on in their own way, and 
elementary education, or else it was|in that respect it certainly was a novel 
desirable in some way or another, if pos-| proposal. In the judgment of Her 
sible, to bring the schools at present | Majesty’s Government, however, the pro- 
excluded into some sort of legalised| posal in this case involved no serious 
connection with those that were State-| danger to national education in Ireland. 
aided. The proposal of the Government |The Government were anxious to do 
was a very simple one. There were in| nothing that could in any way endanger 
England certain schools, which were|the national education of the country, 
called certified schools, which carried on | and what they had to guard against was 
their education in their own way and|the National schools being tempted to 
subject to no conscience clause, but them-| give up that character in order to be in- 
selves voluntarily invited inspection,for the | cluded in the class of certified schools 
purpose of testing their efficiency, by the | and so deal a serious blow at the system 
inspector, under the regular national | of National education in Ireland. There- 
system. The proposal of the Govern-|fore the Government had thought it 
ment was to make it possible that a| right so to fix the amount of the regis- 
similar class of schools should be formed | tration fee that, while it would be of 
in Ireland. They would not ask those| substantial assistance to the certified 
schools in any way to change their| schools, it would not induce the National 
system of education, or require them to| schools to cease to belong to their present 
use any other books than those they pre-| class. He had, he thought, sufficiently ex- 
ferred to use, or prevent them from| plained the Bill, which they should be 
charging school fees. On the other| obliged to drop if it were treated as a 
hand, they would ask them to make such | contentious Bill by the Irish Members, 
arrangements as might be agreed upon|or if they treated the two parts as 
to enable the Government to satisfy|inseparable. If he saw that they were 
themselves that they were efficient| prepared to accept the first part as non- 
schools for the purposes of secular educa-| contentious, then, on behalf of the 
tion, and also to permit the inspector to| Government, he should be happy to 
see the school attendance register at any | carry that part of the Bill. He begged 
time. So far, these schools would be| to move for leave to introduce the Bill. 
very similar to the class of schools which} Mr. DILLON said that they, the Irish 
already existed in England. But there | Members, were placed under considerable 
would be two important differences. | difficulties as regarded that important 
The certified schools in England were | Measure, and they could not have a more 
inspected by the ordinary Government| remarkable contrast as to the way in 
inspector ; but they were very few in | which English and Irish business was 
number, and unimportant so far as the | conducted than had been presented that 
general body of schools was concerned. | night. They had been engaged all night, 
The Government thought it desirable in| and would be engaged for days in 
Ireland to distinguish this class of| discussing an English Education Bill. 
schools from the ordinary class of|Then the Irish Bill, which had been 
national schools ; and therefore, instead| promised for three years in order to 
of their being inspected by the ordinary | remove a difficulty which had paralysed 
inspectors, they would be inspected by| the new compulsory system, was brought 
special inspectors to be appointed by the| in after 12 o’clock. Now they were told 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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that if the Irish Members regarded the 
Bill as contentious it would have to be 
withdrawn. That was now the common 
principle which governed all Irish Bills. 
He would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should put down the Second 
Reading early after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, for it would be impossible to 
enter upon this Bill until he had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the Irish Bishops. [ “Hear, 
hear!”| There were two or three points 
to which he wished to draw attention. 
In the first place he was most astonished 
to hear that the Christian Brothers had 
never made it a grievance that they were 
excluded. All he could say was that 
they had frequently made grievous com- 
plaint. The Christian Brothers had for 
many years maintained their schools with- 
outasking assistance from theGovernment. 
As he understood, when the compulsory 
system was introduced, and school fees 
were abolished, the Christian Brothers 
felt the competition keenly. Their ex- 
clusion from the grants was undoubtedly 
a grievance. The rules which the right 
hon. Gentleman had neglected were most 


carefully considered over and over again 
by the Irish Education Board; they 
were adopted by a large majority of the 
Board, and they had the approval of the 
two Archbishops of Dublin—Catholic 


and Protestant. The Chief Secretary 
had, therefore, taken a very grave respon- 
sibility in neglecting the rules. What 
reason did the right hon. Gentleman 
give? He said they would jeopardise 
the principles of the National system of 
education in Ireland. He would like to 
have heard what those principles were. 
Were they principles of non-religious 
education? Was it not extraordinary 
that they should have spent to-night in 
a struggle to maintain religious educa- 
tion in England, and that as to Ireland 
religious education should go unrecog- 
nised. He trusted that the Second 
Reading would be postponed until after 
the Whitsuntide holidays, by which 
time Irish Members would have an 
opportunity of consulting their friends 
in Ireland in regard to the Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he thought the request of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo that 
the Bill should be put down for Second 
Reading on some day after the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, in order that he might in 
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the meantime be able to consult his 
friends in Ireland with regard to the 
proposals of the Measure, was not an un- 
reasonable one. Of course the hon. 
Member would understand what the 
Chief Secretary had said that night and 
on a previous occasion, that it would be 
useless for the Government to give time 
for discussion on the Second Reading of 
the Bill unless they had some assurance 
from the Irish Members that they re- 
garded the Bill, on the whole, as a satis- 
factory one. He would not ask the hon. 
Member for East Mayo to say now 
whether he took that view or not, but 
probably before the Second Reading 
stage was reached he would be able to 
communicate with the Chief Secretary on 
that important point. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
As to the complaint of the hon. Member 
that Irish business was not taken until 
after 12 o’clock, he would remind him 
that, Session after Session in recent years, 
the best part of the time of the House 
had been devoted to the discussion of 
Irish legislation, and if in this Session 
the Government asked the House to de- 
vote the greater part of its time to very 
important matters chiefly affecting Eng- 
land, it did not lie in the mouths of the 
Irish Members to complain. He would 
remind the hon. Member, also, that the 
present Bill was brought on after 12 
o'clock by deliberate agreement with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; indeed, he 
believed at their own suggestion. With 
respect to the religious aspect of the 
question, the hon. Member had fallen 
into an entire mistake when he stated 
that hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House were seeking privileges 
for English schools which were denied to 
the schools in Ireland. If they could 
put the Denominational Schools in Eng- 
land in as favourable position as that in 
which the Denominational Schools of 
Ireland stood, they would be amply 
satisfied. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


Education. 


Bill to amend and explain The Irish 
Education Act, 1892, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland ; pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon 
Tuesday 2nd June, and to be printed. 
—([Bill 214.] 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. | 
Lords Message of the 23rd April | 


Incumbents of Beneficee {COMMONS} 


Loans Extension Bill. 656 
COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


requesting the House to add a Member | next. 


to the Joint Committee on Statute Law | 


Revision Bills, etc., considered :— | 
| 


Ordered, That the Select Committee | 
appointed to join with a Committee of | 
the Lords do consist of Seven Members. | 
| 
Ordered, That Mr. Cripps be added | 


to the Committee for the consideration 
of the Post Office Consolidation Bill. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to acquaint them therewith.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


LIBEL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
4th June. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
5th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


| PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


| morrow. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
13th May. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To 


morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.] 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2,— 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, this Bill related to 
public funds, and for that reason he had 
inquired whether the Government had 
examined the Bill. To-day he had received 
a communication from the Home Secre- 
tary, who assured him that the Measure 
had been examined by the Government, 
and that they considered the Bill a 
reasonable one, and not open to any 
financial objection. That being the case, 
and as he was told that it might possibly 
afford relief to perhaps a thousand 
poor clergymen, he would certainly not 
oppose it. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) moved, “ That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


Adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 6th May 1896. 


’ 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 


WARNED. 


Return (presented 5th May) to be 
printed. —[No. 168. | 


SCHOOLS 


NEW WRIT. 


For Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 


Universities, v. the Right Hon. Sir Charles | 


John Pearson, Knight, one of the Sena- 
tors of Her Majesty’s College of Justice 
in Scotland. —(Sir William Walrond. ) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th May}, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a Second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of 
the question to add the words, ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.’’—( Mr. Asquith. ) 


Question again proposed : ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Debate resumed by 


*Me. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) who said that when his speech was 
interrupted at midnight, he was point- 
ing out that this Bill would not assist 
the Voluntary Schools materially, and 
that the smaller schools, containing 30, 
40, to 60 scholars, which needed help 
most would receive it least. He had 
shown that the one thing necessary for the 
welfare of Voluntary Schools was to put 
them on an equal footing financially with 
the Board Schools, but that under this 
Bill there would remain between the 
average income of the Board Schools and 
the average income of the Church of 
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| England Schools a difference of about 
|7s. 3d. per child, and between the 
| average income of the Board Schools and 
the average income of the Roman Catho- 
‘lic Schools, a difference of some 9s. 3d. 
_per child. The Bill would perpetuate 
the inequalities between the Board 
Schools and the Voluntary Schools, and 
/would therefore perpetuate the ineffi- 
ciency of the latter. Voluntary Schools 
for many years had been leading an 
| indigent existence; they had been living 
from hand to mouth, in a practically in- 
solvent condition from year to year, and 
|the most undignified expedients had 
_been resorted to to keep them alive. 
| The difficulties some country Voluntary 
Schools had in raising funds were illus- 
trated not long ago at Caistor in Lin- 
colnshire. The proprietor of a steam 
roundabout visited Caistor, and, pro- 
bably to increase his business, he offered 
|to give the whole of his receipts on a 
Tuesday for the benefit of some deserv- 
ing object in the town. The Rural Dis- 
trict Committee, to whom the offer was 
made, formed a small sub-committee to 
'select the object, and it was decided the 
proceeds should go to the two Voluntary 
Day Schools—the National and the 
Wesleyan. According to the Grimsby 
News :— 





“The people thronged the market place, and 
a brisk trade was done from 6.30 to 11 p.m. 
The clergy and the professions were well repre- 
sented on the horses, and all the many grada- 
tions of ages between infants and grandparents 
might be seen enjoying the pastime. The sum 
of £3 12s. 74d. has been handed to each of the 
schools.” 


It was discreditable to our civilisation 
that at.this time of day in the weal- 
thiest country of the world, a country 
professing to be the most Christian in 
the world, our public elementary schools 
should have to depend on the earnings 
of merry-go-rounds, amateur nigger- 
minstrels, children’s concerts and rag- 
bag and rummage sales. The Voluntary 
Schools were suffering from anemia, 
and their precarious condition resulted 
in mental penury for the children and 
financial penury for the teachers. The 
precious irrecoverable days of children, 
days when their minds were plastic, and 
their intellects receptive, were largely 
wasted because of the financial poverty 
of the Voluntary Schools. For years 
he had advocated the grant of more 
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money to Voluntary Schools on fit con- 
ditions. The Government now pro- 
fessed to give them more money, but 
they were doing the thing by halves, 
by even less than half. Instead of giving 
10s. or lls. per child, they were giving 
only 4s. If they really wished to help 
these schools they ought to give half a 
guinea per child on suitable conditions, 
and the conditions essential to the proper 
and efficient settlement of the matter 
were two—namely, a public audit and 
a system of representative management. 
The Government were tantalising these 
schools with an offer of less than 1d. per 
child per week. That was not finance, 
but make-shift ; not business, but bank- 
ruptcy ; not statesmanship, but peddling. 
Hon. Members, who thought that this 
Bill would revive and invigorate Volun- 
tary Schools were mistaken. It might 
maintain the spark of life in them, much 
as the life of a man in a trance was 
maintained at a neighbouring institu- 
tion. It would merely prolong the agony 
of these schools, and would strengthen 
the temptation of the next Government 
to step in and mercifully give the 
system its cowp-de-grdce. He might be 


told that, in addition to the special 
grant of 4s., schools would get more 
money under the Parliamentary grant 
when the 17s. 6d. limit was abolished. 
That was a delusion, and rather a cruel 


one. At present Board Schools and 
Voluntary Schools for boys could earn a 
maximum grant of 26s. 6d., and girls’ 
schools could earn a maximum of 27s. 6d. 
This Bill reduced the maximum for the 
future to 20s. The average grant now 
in Voluntary Schools was 18s. 3d. 
Therefore, a school could apparently 
only get ls. 9d. more under this Bill ; 
but allowance being made for freedom 
from rates on the buildings, they 
might actually get 2s. 6d. more per 
child. That being added to the grant 
of 4s. the possible gain became 6s. 6d., 
and that was the utmost that could 
be obtained on the average under the 
Bill. To obtain it, extraordinary exer- 
tions would be necessary. But the in- 
come of the Church Schools would still 
be about 5s. short per child of the in- 
come of the Board Schools, and the 
Roman Catholic Schools would still be 
about 7s. short. That would be the 
ease even if the present subscriptions to 
these schools were maintained ; but he 


Mr. J. H. Yowxall. 
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felt sure they would not be maintained 
when the 17s. 6d. limit should have 
been abolished. In 1876, before that 
limit was agreed upon, the schools were 
receiving in voluntary subscriptions 
8s. 83d. When the 17s. 6d. limit was 
established, the subscriptions dropped 
to 8s. 1d. ; in 1892 they dropped to 
6s. 103d. ; and after the legislation re- 
specting the fee grant, they dropped still 
further to 6s. 64d. Under the Assisted 
Education Act certain schools gained 1s. , 
2s., and 3s. in fee grants, but were they 
better off forit? No; butthe churches 
and chapels were. The rent charges 
upon the schools grew, and much of the 
money went to fill up the gaps caused by 
the withdrawal of voluntary contribu- 
tions. The London Diocesan Report 
said in 1892 :— 


“ While referring to matters of school finance 
the Committee wish to call attention to what 
appears to be too often the cause of financial 
embarrassment—namely, the burdening of the 
school income with charges in connection with 
the use of the school buildings, which ought 
properly, and in accordance with the Educa- 
tion Acts, to be borne by other parochial 
organisations.” 


That was the statement of officers of 
the Diocesan Board. This would now 
happen again, and he believed the 
Government expected it to happen. 
He came across a case the other 
day in which the day school and 
the evening school, which met about 
three hours a week, had to bear the 
charges for the Sunday school, which 
met twice every Sunday all the year 
round. In that case the evening school 
had to pay £20 towards the charges for 
fuel and lighting, and the Sunday school 
only £4, although, being a crowded 
school, it required a great deal of clean- 
ing and warming. Was it to be won- 
dered at that public elementary schools 
became embarrassed when charges of 
that kind were laid upon them? It 
might be only a coincidence, but it was 
a remarkable coincidence, that the maxi- 
mum sum the Voluntary Schools would 
gain under this Bill was practically the 
precise sum they would lose in voluntary 
subscriptions. By abolishing the 17s. 6d. 
limit, the schools would not gain. 
What, then, could be the object of this 
Bill? Its object was to relieve the sub- 
scribers, and he warned the House that 
by indemnifying the subscribers they 
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would damnify the schools. Speaking 
on November 21st, 1895, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said: ‘‘ We are willing 
to have a certain proportion of sub- 
scriptions insisted on as a condition of 
grants.’ That was a fair offer. Why 
was it not insisted on in the Bill? More 
episcopal than the Bishops themselves, 
the Government had not even put that 
safeguard in the Bill. The one hope for 
the Voluntary Schools was a large addi- 
tional grant earnable, by efficiency, and 
payable on the guarantees of public audit 
and representative management, and 
that hope was gone under this Bill. 
Cardinal Vaughan, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics, was prepared to admit 
representative management, and under 
this Bill there was all the necessary 
machinery for the appointment of repre- 
sentative managers by the county 
authority. Why was there not such a 
clause in the Bill? The principle was 
admitted by the Roman Catholics. 


Why did not the Anglican Church show 
as much willingness to submit their 
management to public control ? 


Unless 
it was insisted on in Anglican Schools, 
Clause 27 of the Bill would be an abso- 
lute mockery. To sum up, instead of 
giving a 10s. grant, the Bill only gave 
4s, It abolished the 17s. 6d. limit, and 
while holding out a prospect to the 
Voluntary Schools of getting the grants 
they earned, prevented them from earn- 
ing more than ls. 9d. additional. The 
Government gave less than ld. per child 
per week, and enabled the subscribers to 
withdraw 1}d. per child per week. He 
was not only putting forward his own 
opinion, The National Society had de- 
clared that the aid under this Bill was 
totally inadequate. The Diocesan Con- 
ferences had declared that it was not 
enough. Mr. Spottiswoode, who was a 
great authority, held the same opinion. 
The Canterbury House of Laymen de- 
clared that the 4s. grant under the con- 
ditions of the Bill was not likely to 
remedy the existing inequality between 
Board and Voluntary Schools, and the 
teachers’ organisations said that it was 
not enough. Archdeacon Wilson, too, 
had declared that the Bill was fatal to 
voluntary schools, and that he could 
only hope that it would be withdrawn 
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or entirely recast ; while Canon Nunn 
said 


‘‘ Should such a calamity as the passing of 
this Bill happen, the Government that framed 
it will be remembered as that which promised 
to save the Church schools, and then gave them 
up to destruction.”’ 


Turning to the proposals with regard to 
Board schools, what did they find ? 
This Government with a great surplus, 
which was giving money in relief of the 
owners and occupiers of land, though 
they might have given that money for 
the relief of voluntary schools, pre- 
ferred not to do so, and having failed to 
level up the voluntary schools, proposed 
to obtain something like the same end 
by levelling the Board Schools down. 
That was the unmistakable purport of 
the Bill. If it was not, why were clauses 
put in the Bill which permitted that 
reduction ? Let them travel on the via- 
ducts that intersected South London— 
let them contemplate the Board schools 
towering up among squalid houses 
and mean streets, like beacons of hope, 
guides and pioneers, sappers and miners 
in the army of the children of light. 
The Board School was a humanising, 
civilising, Christianising instrument. 
Co-acting with the Voluntary School it 
had closed prisons, checked crime, 
reduced pauperism, lessened drunken- 
ness, increased trade, brightened the 
national stock of intelligence, and kept 
England in ‘‘ the foremost files of time.’’ 
The Government came forward, not to 
foster all this, but to hinder it ; not to 
urge on the wheel, but to clog it ; not 
to widen the conduits of the water of 
knowledge, but to choke them ; and that 
was supposed to be the proper and fit 
function of the Government of the 
wealthiest and most Christian nation in 
the world! In the case of the Board 
Schools this Bill lowered the maximum 
grant for all time to come, restricted the 
local income of the Board school, 
clenched the hand of the Philistine 
ratepayer on the throat of the School 
Board, made a non-elective body suze- 
rain over the elected School Board, in- 
vited and empowered petty borough and 
district councils to repress education, 
and confounded, confused, and _prac- 
tically destroyed the tolerant Christian 
teaching of the Bible which was given in 
the Board Schools. It was impossible 
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any Bill than that. Noone could say 
there was a single count in that indict- 
ment that was not true. 


{COMMONS} 


to bring a stronger indictment against | 


What was its | terfered with religious teaching. 


Bill. 


agriculture ; and it would afford 
no help to preparations for busi- 
ness, trade, or commerce. The Bill in- 
It in- 
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effect on both kinds of schools taken | terfered with Denominational Schools in 


together ? 
maximum 


Tt lowered and fixed the)! 
grants. Schools struggling | 


towards efficiency were to have no fur- | 
Schools that were poor | 


ther incentive. 
in grant were to remain poor. He saw 
opposite to him the hon. Member for | 


which there was dogmatic teaching, and 
it interfered with Board Schools giving 
instruction with which managers and 
parents were perfectly satisfied. It 
_would set villagers by the ears, it would 
set townsfolk at variance in respect of 


Islington (Sir A. Rollit), who was in- | | Board Schools, it would make the child the 


terested i in commercial education, and did | 
not think it was yet what it ought to be. | 
There were very many schools that did 
not teach French, German, book-keeping, 
or shorthand. Under this Bill they 
would never teach them. Schools in 
rural districts that did not teach men- 
suration, agriculture, cottage gardening, 
would never be able to teach them. 
Nor would they be able to teach hygiene, 
domestic economy, laundry work, or 
dairy work. [‘‘ Why?’’] Because the 
maximum grant was lowered, and the 
incentive was taken away. The teach- 
ing of ‘‘specific’’? subjects would raise 
the grant to 26s. 6d. or 27s. 6d., but 
the maximum grant was lowered to 20s. 


Therefore, important and valuable sub- 


jects, educationally and commercially, 
would be dropped out of the curriculum 
of tke schools. For both Board and 
Voluntary Schools there would be a re- 
duction not only of State grants, but 
also of local income. Voluntary Schools 
would get much less from voluntary con- 
tributions; Board Schools would get 
less from rates. The Bill clouded over 
the dawn of education. Jt parodied 
the command of Joshua that the sun 
should stand still, while we squabble and 
fight over party and creed until the going 
down of the national day. Merchants 
and manufacturers complained of German 
competition. In 1839 this country gave 
£20,000 in aid of national education; 
in that year Prussia alone gave £800,000. 
Was it to be wondered at that German 
competition was leaving us behind ? 
And now, when the whole country was 
demanding that we must keep abreast 
of the Germans and other nations, this 
Government of this wealthy nation fixed 
education grants low, and encouraged 
Germans to cut the throat of English 
business. The Bill did not help rural 
schools which were the chief hope for 


Mr. J. WT. Youall, 





shuttlecock of sects ; and to this, in the 
name of the children, he objected. The 
effect of the Bill would be to weaken and 
stereotype temporal instruction, and to 
contradict and stultify religious instruc- 
tion. What permanent benefit could 
accrue to elementary schools from this 
Bill? It did not, in all respects, 
correspond with the introductory state- 
ment of the Vice President ; no doubt 
it was impossible for him at the 
time to explain the whole Bill. 
But the more he had studied the Bill 
the less he liked it, and the more he 
thought it should be opposed unless it 
could be seriously amended in Com- 
mittee. He came to it in no unfriendly 
spirit, and he had looked for good in it, 
but almost in vain. Divesting himself of 
Party and denominational feeling on the 
question now, as he did before and during 
the election, speaking as one who favoured 
further grants to Voluntary Schools 
under proper conditions, as one who had 
taught in a Voluntary School and was 
now a manager of a Voluntary School, 
he assured the House, with a deep sense 
of responsibility for the judgment, that 
in the long run this Bill would hamper 
and damage all Voluntary Schools, 
helping few for the moment, and per- 
manently benefiting none. It was sup- 
posed to be a decentralising Bill. It 
took power from the centre, but did not 
give it to the municipality. It deprived 
a Department which for years, under 
enlightened Vice Presidents and a sympa- 
thetic and reforming Secretary, had been 
doing most admirable work, which from 
1889 to 1896 had expiated most of the 
faults of from 1862 to 1889 and reme- 
died most of the blunders which occurred 
during that period. The Bill took 
power away from that enlightened and 
continually improving body, and gave it 
to what? It did not give the power to 
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the County Councils. It gave it to a non- 
descript, indefinite, irresponsible, and in- 
experienced body. The Isle of Man man- 
aged the finance of its own education 
affairs irrespective of the Education De- 
partment. It received no Imperial grant 
and was under no obligation to submit 
its schools to the terms of our, Code ;| 
but the local government adopted it, and | 
submitted to Departmental inspection, | 
because the public demanded as a safe- | 
guard that the local standard should | 
coincide with that of England. We! 
were going to create more than a hun- | 
dred autonomous education authorities, 
who would act as they thought fit, and 
would make grants upon the verdicts of | 
their own inspectors, who would not be 
expected to be too severe. The whole 
thing ran within a vicious circle. We, 
were going to establish what the Isle of 
Man refused to have lest it should lower 
the standard of education. The Bill did 
not abolish small School Boards. He 
joined in the attack upon them ; 
they had never been efficient bodies. 
Why did not the Bill propose to deal 
with them? Or why was it not pro- 
posed to set up County School Boards ? 





The Bill did not amend Voluntary 


School Committees, which were a stand- 
ing scandal and a source of the most 
abominable mismanagement —- [{ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’ |—of the most shameful misappro- 
priation of money—{‘‘ oh, oh !’’ |—by 
men who would not misappropriate a 
penny to their own use, but who fe!t 
themselves justified in making an ap- 
propriation of money for the benefit of 
the Church. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] The Bill 
did not touch these abuses, but per- 
petuated them. Voluntary Schools were 
to be amalgamated and federated, to 
take over money and powers from 
the Education Authority. To an 
association of irresponsible managers 
money was to be handed over in lump 
sums for the promotion of public educa- 
tion. The Bill abandoned modern 
methods of testing the schools, and 
enabled the education authority to 
adopt antiquated and _ Procrustean 
methods of testing schools. It 
weakened the Education Department, 
and left untouched the Department 
of Science and Art—the one depart- 
ment which most needed considera- 
tion and improvement. The Municipal 
Corporations Association had asked cad 
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one and the same local authority for all 
branches of public education, the powers 
of the School Board to be merged therein. 
They did not get it in this Bill. The 
School Boards Association asked that 
School Boards in towns should cease to 
be, being reconstituted as Boards of 
Education, having control over all forms 
of public education, and that similar 
bodies should be created for the coun- 
ties. They did not get it in this Bill. 
He submitted that they might very well 
supersede School Boards, and elect, by 
the county voters, education authorities 
The Government did 
not trust School Boards, neither did they 
trust County Councils—they were to 
have Statutory Committees. The Bill 
complicated, and did not simplify Local 
Government, and threw down into the 
midst of municipal life the apple of dis- 
cord. There were good points in the 
Bill, but he could count them on the 
fingers of one hand, and they were ad- 
denda, and not constituent and essential 
parts of the Bill. It was a good thing 
(1), to commence the organisation of 
secondary education; it was good (2), to 
prevent children being wage-slaves before 
the age of 12 ; it was good (3), to pro- 
vide better schooling for workhouse chil- 
dren ; it was good (4), to amend the 


_machinery for securing school attend- 


ance ; and it was good (5) to give public 
audit to Voluntary Schools; these 
were traces of the efforts of the good 
genius which had striven with an evil 
genius in the concoction of this Bill ; 
but the evil genius had prevailed. He 
could not think that all the Members of 
the Government realised the full purport 
of their proposals; he could not think 
the House had seen the full meaning of 
this Bill. The Bill was a palimpsest, 
in which the skilled eye could discern 


outlines of a statesmanlike plan. Accord- 


ing to the original plan, the School 
Boards and Voluntary Schools as such 
would cease to exist, being transferred 
to the county authority, and becoming 
county schools, or, in the proper sense 
of the word, National schools. That was 
the original plan, but first in the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, and then in the 


/Cabinet, its outlines were blurred and 


erased by additions, alterations and _re- 
versals. Here the hand of the bigot had 
struck out a portion of the original ; 
there the tight fist of parsimony had 
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intervened ; here was the scrawl of Mr. 
Hate-Light ; and all over the Bill was 
the sign manual of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways. Here the lawn sleeve had brushed 
the still wet writing and blotted the Bill. 
Was it useless to appeal to the Ministers 
who adorned the Government Bench ? 
They had fed upon the fat things of 
mental life ; at Eton, and Harrow, and 
Winchester, they had reaped the harvest 
that pious founders had sown. At 
Oxford and Cambridge again they had 
profited by provision originally made for 
poor scholars. In the name of poor 
scholars to-day, he appealed to them. 
As the ambassador of millions upon 
millions of children—not only the 
5,000,000 of to-day, but of school 
generations year after year to come—he 
pleaded with the House for mercy upon 
the child. [Zaughter.| The child ought 
to be the one central figure in these dis- 
cussions, and the mention of the child 
should not be received with laughier. 
[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The children were the 
heirs of the nation, the future upholders 
of the flag, the makers of the Greater 
England that ought to be, might be, but 
would not be if this arresting, limiting, 
distracting, and paralysing Bill became 
law. To those who mistakenly sup- 
ported the Bill in the name of the 
Churches, he would quote the words : 
‘*TInasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least of these, ye did it not to Me.”’ 
The kindergarten was green with shoot 
and blade and bright with blossom ; it 
would bud to abundant harvest and 
fruition if they willed. But if they let 
loose upon it this blight, this ‘‘ nip- 
ping frost,’’ then (in other words of that 
passage), ‘‘ Farewell, a long farewell to 
all your greatness.’’ Financially, com- 
mercially, economically, this Bill was a 
blunder; morally, intellectually, nation- 
ally, it was a crime. In the name of 
the schools, and not of any sect, on 
behalf of the children, and not of any 
Party, he adjured them not to commit 

‘* this sin against the light.’’ 

*Mr. EVELYN HUBBARD (Lam- 
beth, Brixton) said, that in this matter 
he felt he had a duty to perform. As 
lately as last January, in the contest 
that then took place in his constituency, 
the education question was brought to 
the front, and by a majority of more than 
two to one, the constituency expressed 
their opinion that the time had come for 
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a Measure of relief to Voluntary Schools. 
He referred to that, not as a personal 
matter, but as evidence that where 
Board Schools were most efficient, there 
existed the least jealousy of the volun- 
tary system. All those in his district 
who had communicated with him had 
expressed their readiness to accept this 
Measure, which was one of real value 
to National education. As an inde- 
pendent follower of the Government he 
repudiated, in the most emphatic 
terms, any hostility towards the Board 
Schools. All that they asked was 
that the Voluntary Schools should in 
their turn receive that measure of 
support to which they were entitled. 
He desired to traverse in the most 
direct manner the statement that this 
Bill was a Measure for the absorption of 
Board Schools by Voluntary Schools, 
while Mr. Forster’s Bill was one for the 
absorption of Voluntary Schools by 
Board Schools. If hon. Members op- 
posite would read this Bill through fairly 
aud impartially, they would find it very 
difficult to discover any revolutionary or 
dangerous tendency in it. This Bill 
was practically a continuation and 
logical amplification of the Measure 
that Mr. Forster brought in in 1870. 
He was astonished at the opposition 
to the proposition of decentralisation. 
He should have thought that those who 
were in favour of popular control would 
have been satisfied that this Bill gave 
them all that they wanted. It appeared 
to him that if they trusted the County 
Councils at all they ought equally trust 
those whom the County Councils selected, 
and he did not think it could be fairly 
contended that the devolution suggested 
in any way impaired the principle of the 
popular control. He thought that the 
case for a change had been fairly made 
out by the Vice President of the Council. 
The great education fabric had become 
too vast to be controlled entirely from 
one centre. The inevitable rigidity 
might be advantageously exchanged for 
some more elastic method introduced by 
local management, under which the 
various local authorities might suggest 
such modifications as would make the 
system suitable to the locality. He 
knew that several Members did not 
attach so much importance to this elas- 
ticity. They said, ‘‘ You must work 
according to the Code.’’ In practice it 
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would be found that the local authority 
would make suggestions by degrees which 
would tend to relaxation, if the Code 
was found to be unworkable. When he 
heard the principle of decentralisation 
attacked so much, he turned to Mr. 
Forster’s speech, and he found there was 
nothing inconsistent. Mr. Forster said, 
as to decentralisation, in his speech in 
1870 :— 


“ How are we to elect our School Boards in 
the provinces, and whom are they to elect? 
Now, first, who is to elect? Well, the electoral 
body we have chosen in the towns is the Town 
Council. I do not think there can be much 
dispute on that point. In the country we have 
taken the best body we could find—the Select 
Vestry where there is one, and the Vestry where 
there is no Select Vestry. Whom are they to 
elect ? Here we have thought the most simple 
provision the best—they are to elect whom they 
think fit.” 


That was, in essence, the principle of 
the Bill. Coming to Clause 2, he was 
delighted to see that it explicitly 
stated the principle on which this 
Measure was to proceed. It repeated 
almost the words of Mr. Forster, that it 
was the duty of the educational 
authority to supplement not to sup- 
plant. Mr. Forster said :— 


“How can we cover the country with good 
schools? In trying to solve that problem, there 
are certain conditions which I think hon. Mem- 
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country districts had borne almost single- 
handed the burden of education, it was 
well to remember Mr. Forster’s words, 
which were, speaking of Voluntary 
zeal, as follows :— 


“ Both before and after my tenure of office I 
have had many opportunities of seeing those 
gentlemen at work, particularly ministers of 
religion of all denominations; though, perhaps, 
it has been my lot to see more of the clergy of 
the Church of England than of others. I have 
seen them at their work, and tried to help them 
occasionally. I know the sacrifices they have 
made, and not for a moment do I believe it pos- 
| sible that anyone who considers this question 
| will disregard what they have already done, or 
| will wish to do without their aid in the future. 
|I sometimes hear it objected that they gain 
| great influence by their efforts in promoting 

education. I believe they have not worked in 





| order to attain that object; though far distant 
| be the time when in England self-denying exer- 

tions, such as many of these gentlemen have 
| made, will not give them influence !” 


'[Cheers.| He thought that these were 
|words which they would do well to 
‘remember. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Since 
| 1870 the attendance in the Voluntary 
Schools, in the face of great difficulties, 
‘had doubled. One other point, the 
limit of age ; 12 years was the exact 
|age proposed by Mr. Forster himself. 
| As to the financial state of the question, 
| the proposals seemed to him fair, but he 
| noticed with pleasure the hon. Member 


‘who had just spoken held that the 4s. 





bers on both sides of the House will acknowledge | grant was not adequate. He also re- 
we must abide by. First of all, we must not | joiced to notice that the Vice President 
forget the duty of the parents. Then we must | held out the hope that they might look 
not forget our duty to our constituencies, our pala a A 

duty to the taxpayer. Thirdly, we must take | for additional assistance. He believed 
care not to destroy, in building up—not to de- | that there would be a great saving to 
stroy the existing system in introducing a new | the ratepayers by the maintenance of the 


one. In solving this problem, there must be, | ; x 
consistently with the attainment of our object, | oluntary Schools. He knew that two 


the least possible expenditure of public money, 
the utmost endeavour not to injure existing 
and efficient schools, and the most careful 
absence of all encouragements to parents to neg- 
lect their children. Our object is to complete 
the present voluntary system, to fill up gaps, 


/main objections were usually raised—one, 
| that the increased grant had a tendency 
to diminish voluntary subscriptions, and 
the other was that in giving the grant 
they were encouraging denominational 


sparing public money where it can be done, | and sectarian teaching. As to the first, 
without procuring, as much as we can, the| he met it with a negative. The figures 
assistance of the parents, and welcoming as | 4]] went the other way. In the country 
much as we rightly can the co-operation an 2 
aid of those benevolent men who desire to assist | the other day the late Home Secretary 
their neighbours.” | elicited loud cheers by a speech in which 

he made light of what he said was called 
One more passage from Mr. Forster. the intolerable strain upon the sup- 
He regretted to hear the attacks on porters of Voluntary Schools. The right 
what were called the Clerical Schools. | hon. Gentleman said that in 1870 the 
He deprecated himself the introduction | subscriptions to Voluntary Schools 
of any religious animosity. [‘‘ Hear, | amounted to 7s. per head, but now 
hear!’’] When they heard these | they amounted to only 6s. 6d. per head. 
attacks on the devoted men who in many | ‘‘ Where,’’ he said, ‘‘is the intolerable 
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strain?’’ That was a shallow and im-! After all, what was that? It was 
perfect way of treating the question. It|about £1,000,000 a year, and at this 
was not a question of how much was' moment the State was paying for the 
subscribed per head. The right hon. ;support of Board Schools about 
Gentleman must surely have been quite| £5, 000,000 a year. It was the fact 
aware that between the dates he was|that all Voluntary Schools did need 
comparing the attendance at Voluntary; help. Before the passing of the Educa- 
Schools had increased by over a million, | tion Act they could, of course, have met 
and that whereas 7s. per head in 1870) their additional requirements by raising 
represented a total of £295,000, the) their fees as the School Boards do by 
6s. 6d. per head now represented some- | raising the rates, but now the law said 
thing over £600,000. But the 6s. 6d. | they should provide additional accommo- 
did not represent the whole of the ques- | dation, additional staff, additional appa- 
tion, as the method under which the ratus, and they should receive in the 
calculation was made left entirely out of | ‘Place of fees payment calculated at the 
view the value of the school buildings. | rate fixed before any additional things 
Since 1870 voluntary effort had pro- | were required. The injustice of that 
vided accommodation for 1,755,000! was too manifest to need further demon- 
children, and the cost of that had all|stration. He traversed entirely the 
been paid for ; the schools were prac-| statement that in giving grants they 
tically free from debt. During the same} were endowing sectarian and denomina- 
period the School Boards had provided | tional education. The grants were in 
accommodation for 2,199,000 children, |no way an endowment of religion, but 
but if there were deducted the cbiddeon | were given solely and exclusively on 
in 800 or 900 Voluntary Schools which | account of the secular teaching given in 
had been handed over to the School|the schools. [‘‘Oh!’’] Hon. Members 
Boards, they arrived at very much the! opposite might say ‘‘Oh!’’ but such 
same figure as the result of the accom-| was the fact. ‘* Hear, hear !’’ from 
modation provided. The School Boards| Sir Joun Goxsr_) Again, when they 
had borrowed £26,536,400, of which on| were arguing with each other it was 
the 29th September, 1894, there was| always well they should understand the 
still owing £22,507,000. The Volun-| meaning of the words used: He had no 
tary Schools had spent in the same time| objection to the word sectarian in itself, 
about £8,000, 000, of which the Church of} but when used in regard to those who 
England alone contributed £7,375, 000 ;| represented the national Church of 
but if the Voluntary Schools had been | England it was misapplied. — [‘‘ Oh, 
able to borrow money on the one hand | oh | t | He had consulted Webster— 
and had invested their subscriptionson the |{‘‘ He was an American.’’] Yes, but 
other hand, the interest which would be| he understood very well the meaning of 
shown as a result of the investment} words. Webster defined a sectarian as— 
would rightly come as an addition to the 
local effort. If they had paid off the| “One of a sect; a member or adherent of a 
capital at the same rate as the Board 1 oe ee ne oF relignes @ 
Schools they would still be owing about |?” °°°P™°* PaNy- 
£7,000,000, and they would be annually 
paying off the interest and sinking fund 
upon that sum. Interest at 3 per 
cent. on £7,000,000 would represent} ‘One of a party in religion which has sepa- 
£210,000, which would appear to the|Tated itself from the Established Church, or 
credit of voluntary effort, and the re-|W%° holds tenets different from those of the 
, - | prevailing denomination in a Kingdom or 
payments of the capital, assuming it) State.” 
was paid off in 30 years, would amount | 
to about £230,000. The two sums|{‘ Hear, hear !’’] And then Webster 
would amount to £440,000 a year, or| gave as synonyms, ‘* heretic ; partisan ; 
3s. 8d. per head, which, added to the|schismatic;’’ and he wound up with 
6s. 67d., would give a total of 10s. 3d. | the recommendation, ‘‘ See heretic.’’ He 
per child. The late Home Secretary|did not go as far as Webster. He 
stated that since -1839 the Voluntary|did not think they need fling phrases 
schools had received £58,000,000. |across the Floor of the House, but he 
Mr. Evelyn Hubbard. 





[Laughter.| Yes, but he was only work- 
ing up to it— 
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thought when hon. Members opposite 
used the word sectarian they used it in 
an improper sense, for it could not be 
applied to the Church of England, which 
was a national Church, and representa- 
tive of the great majority of the nation. 
(Oh, oh !”’}- All the figures at their 
disposal tended to prove that that con- 
tention was correct, but in any case hon. 
Members opposite had only to have 
recourse to a religious census. If the 
Nonconformists had a grievance because 
they had to contribute to Voluntary 
Schools, had not Churchmen a grievance 
in being called upon to contribute to 
Board Schools, schools which they did 
not think were arranged on the best 
pattern as regarded religious teaching ? 
It would be far more true to say that 
the present system established Noncon- 
formity, than that it in any way contri- 
buted to the endowment of the Church of 
England. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Surely the 
religious instruction which was given in 
Board Schools satisfied the great body 
of Nonconformists. There was only 
one other point to which he wished to 
refer. By Clause 27 the Vice President 
of the Council was accused of rekindling 


the flames of religious controversy. Was 
it possible to raise the question of educa- 
tion without raising the question of 


religious education ? Religion and edu- 
cation were inseparable. Education to 
be of any use must have religion as its 
basis ; certainly it was religious impulse 
which started the question of education 
in the country. He did not underrate 
the value of the religiousinstruction given 
in Board Schools, and once more he dis- 
claimed any hostility to the Board 
Schools. He believed that for the most 
part the religious teaching given in 
Board Schools was good, but under the 
existing condition of things there was no 
guarantee whatever as to the nature of 
that teaching or as to the religious 
qualification of the teacher. He held 
that religious teaching was valuable and 
lasting in exact proportion as the re- 
ligious teaching which was given was dis- 
tinct and clear in tone, and according to 
the belief of the teacher. The religious 
education given in Board Schools, under 
the present system, could not be other- 
wise than of a vague and colourless cha- 
racter, and he had been forced to the same 
conclusion that Mr. Gladstone came to 
on this point—that an undenominational 
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form of teaching, framed by and under 
the hand of the State, was a moral 
monster. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ The 
absurdity of allowing Christianity to be 
taught in the Board Schools by a man 
who might himself be an Atheist was so 
apparent that many earnest and far- 
seeing Nonconformists had, in preference, 
frankly adopted a system of pure secu- 
larism in public teaching. In confirma- 
tion of this he might quote two remarks, 
one from Dr. Parker and the other from 
the late Principal Cairns. Dr. Parker 
said :— 


“The consistent attitude for Nonconformists 
to take is the adoption of secular teaching in 
rate-supported schools.”’ 


And Principal Cairns remarked :— 


“They” (that was the Dissenters) ‘‘rever- 
enced the principles of Christianity, and wanted 
them taught at the cost of the State ; but if they 
had to choose between religious instruction being 
given by State-paid officials and excluding the 
Bible, they would not hesitate for long.” 


That bore out the statement he had 
made. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He per- 
sonally welcomed Clause 27, though he 
did not believe it would be widely 
adopted. [Opposition cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It seemed to him that there 
would be some practical objections to the 
working of the clause, and it was very 
possible that in some districts it would 
be a dead letter ; but he welcomed the 
clause because it was a distinct intima- 
tion that the people of this country 
recognised the value of distinct religious 
teaching. He would point out also, in con- 
nection with what several hon. Members 
opposite had said, that this clause was 
by no means in contravention of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. It was a supple- 
ment to that clause, which could be 
worked in addition to it, and it was a 
distinct gain that they should have 
superadded to the colourless and 
neutral attitude of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause one which recognised openly the 
great value of religious teaching. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’?] He heartily sup- 
ported the Bill, without pledging himself 
to every point of detail, because he Le- 
lieved that in the existence of the Volun- 
tary Schools they had the only guarantee 
for the continuation of religious instruc- 
tion. The logical drift of the present 
system of religious instruction in the 
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Board Schools was towards secularism 
pure and simple, and he could imagine 
no greater calamity happening to the 
country than that such a result should 
be achieved. The results of purely secu- 
lar teaching on the Continent were very 
far from encouraging. The head of the 
police in Paris had borne strong testi- 
mony to the evils which had followed in 
France from the entire secularisation of 
education in that country, showing that, 
among other bad results, juvenile crime 
had greatly increased since the change, 
and that it had increased most in those 
departments where there were most 
schools. They had been told by a great 
historian that, in his opinion, the future 
of the world lay to a large extent with 
England and the English race, and 
looking at the great and irresistible ex- 
pansion of this Empire, he believed the 
statement to be true. At any rate they 
could make it true if they chose, it was 
a prophecy which might contain its own 
fulfilment, and if that were so, a double 
duty rested upon them—the duty of 
seeing that the vast influence of the 
country was exercised for good and not 
for evil, and that in our intercourse with 
other nations we brought with us a 


He supported 


blessing and not a curse. 
the Bill, not only as a Measure of justice, 
too long deferred, to the Voluntary 
Schools, but as one which he believed 
would make for the best interests of the 


education of this country. [Cheers. | 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley) said that, after careful 
consideration of the Bill, he had been 
unable to perceive that it contained any 
one distinctive principle. It seemed to 
him to be simply a collection of a large 
number of details, and did not in any 
way relieve the confused and compli- 
cated character of the existing system of 
education. That system was a compro- 
mise, built up upon compromise, and the 
effect of the Bill would not be to make 
it work any simpler. The Bill would, 
on the contrary, make confusion worse 
confounded. No definite plan whatever 
ran through the Bill, and its proposals 
were altogether reactionary—in fact, it 
was a collection of every malignant and 
reactionary proposal and demand made 
by the supporters of Denominational 
Schools, and the fanatical opponents of 
Board Schools. The Vice President pro- 
fessed amiably enough to desire the 


Mr, Evelyn Hubbard. 
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improved status of education, but they 
had since found that the right hon. 
Gentleman referred merely to one section 
of the schools of the country, and that 
not the national section, and the Bill 
had been found to be teeming with pro- 
posals which, if they became law, would 
certainly establish a halt, if not a 
reaction, in the educational facilities 
now provided. The noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester had rather jeered 
at them because they did not support 
the supposed plan of decentralisation in 
the Bill, but the proposed scheme of 
decentralisation was a delusion and a 
snare—a mere pretence to catch the 
unwary. The scheme gave no assurance 
of representative control. The number 
and complication of authorities under 
the Bill would be so great that it would 
be impossible for any representation of 
public opinion to filter through all the 
various machinery ; and that complica- 
tion would be stiJl further increased in 
cases where two or more counties united 
to carry out the Bill. The scheme of 
the Bill was altogether bad and unfair, 
and in its working the public would be 
prevented from having any control over 
the Voluntary Schools. Nor was there 
any assurance given by the Bill that the 
local authorities would be prevented 
from ignoring the standard of educa- 
tion. He maintained that in every 
way the scheme proposed would facili- 
tate the transfer of Board Schools te 
the county authorities, and would thus 
place their control and management 
outside the direct influence of popu- 
lar opinion, whilst it would perma- 
nently secure the independence of every 
Voluntary School in the kingdom. 
The scheme which the Government had 
put forward in regard to the transfer of 
School Boards to county authorities, 
would create a very large amount of dis- 
satisfaction, ill-will and jealousy between 
the different bodies. Efforts would be 
made to hamper the School Board in 
order that its schools might be trans- 
ferred to the education authority. Re- 
ferring to the financial proposals he said 
Clause 12 empowered the education 
authority to aid secondary schools in 
their county without any conditions as 
to the Conscience Clause. He did not 
know whether that had been done unin- 
tentionally or not. Then, the building 
grants which died a natural death in 
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1882 reappeared in the Bill. Power was; devote as they desired. It seemed to 
. given to boards of guardians to assist | him to be a distinct violation of the con- 
the building of schools under certain con- | ditions which should be laid down as to 
ditions, and power was also given to the|the distribution of the 4s. grant, that 
education authorities to make loans upon ;even a greater proportion should be 
school buildings whether Voluntary or| handed over to Voluntary Schools than 
Board Schools, without any security that | they already understood was to be given. 
the money would be returned, and with; The right hon. Gentleman said, one of 
the condition attached that the school | the conditions of the grant was that it 
could only be sold to men or bodies of|should only go to necessitous schools, 
men who would undertake to maintain! But it went to all Voluntary Schools, 
the school as a day school. That at | and all Voluntary Schools were by no 
once limited the market for the sale of! means necessitous. The result was that 
the school, and it was obvious that the! the School Board would be limited to 
County Council in making these loans | 29s. per scholar, although it might make 
would be making a present to the sub-!| great sacrifices in the way of rates, 
scribers and ratepayers of the district. | while the Voluntary Schools would be 
The power to be given to local authorities | able to receive 33s. per scholar, without 
to limit the School Board rate for| making any corresponding _ sacrifice 
maintenance was, in his opinion, a most| whatever. In his speech introducing 
injurious provision. It would produce} this Bill, the Vice President referred 
a very considerable inequality between to places which had made great 
two neighbouring villages—one_ en- sacrifices to keep out School Boards 
lightened and the other benighted. They in order to maintain Voluntary 
might have this condition of affairs, that | Schools, and the language of the 
the Government or County Council! right hon. Gentleman led him to 
inspector might condemn a school, and yet | suppose that he was referring to a town 
the local authority would refuse to allow | which was rather notorious in the West 
the School Board to put it in a state of Riding in this respect—he referred to 
efficiency. That would, of course, simply Cleckheaton. He would compare that 
compel the School Boards against their town with the neighbouring town of 
will to transfer their schools to the edu-| Heckmondwike. Cleckheaton had nothing 
cation authority. It was a remarkable | but Voluntary Schools within its borders, 
thing that the right hon. Gentleman the and they had an average attendance of 
Secretary to the Colonies, in referring to | 1,962. They would get, therefore, about 
this matter, should have said that the | £400 under the 4s. grant; and yet they 
question of economy was never heard at only raised £93 in the way of voluntary 
School Board elections. Ifthe right hon. | subscriptions. The town of Heckmond. 
Gentleman had watched the progress of 'wike had gone in exactly the opposite 
education more closely, he would have | direction, for, with the exception of a 
known that the question was constantly | small Roman Catholic school with 116 
raised by the supporters of denomina- scholars, every Voluntary School had been 
tional schools. With regard to the) handed over to the School Board. The 
special-aid grant, there was one provi-| average attendance at these schools was 
sion that had not yet been noticed. 1,377 scholars, and they would receive 
That was the provision which enabled | under the 4s. special-aid grant £25 ; but 
the surplus of the 4s. grant, after it had| they made an annual sacrifice to the 
been distributed according to the pro- | rates of £1,500. That seemed a most 
visions of the Bill, to be applied accord- unjust and invidious distinction between 
ing to the will of the education authority. | one class of sacrifice and another. The 
That would enable any surplus which | absolute limit which was placed upon the 
would arise from the money put aside for | grants and might be earned by a school 
Board Schools to be used for the benefit) was a lamentable and retrograde step. 
of Voluntary Schools. The proportion In the report of the Education Depart- 
of the 4s. grant which would go to ment there is a list of 22 large towns 
necessitous Board Schools was £73,000.| which have a School Board in them. 
But these schools were already receiving |Of these 20 receive grants above the 
£21,000, and that sum would be left in | amount which the Bill fixed. They 


the hands of the education authority to| receive grants varying from 19s. to 
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20s. 9d. each for the Board Schools. Of; should be required as a condition of such 
the same towns, plus Preston, only three | large grants being handed over to these 
receive for Voluntary Schools over this | schools. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
limit of 19s., so that they should have | introducing the Bill, summed up the case 
by this invidious distinction a double| for the Voluntary Schools by saying that 
hardship inflicted; there would be the| they produced more independence and 
hardship on certain Board Schools, | greater originality and variety into our 
because the Voluntary School would have | educational system. The only indepen- 
a Jarger margin in future than the Board | dence he had observed was the curious 
School; and there would also be the | one which took the shape of a willingness 
hardship on the Voluntary School because | to také any amount of money which 
they could never. reach the highest mark | might be handed over to them ; and as 
at present obtained by the Board Schools, | to originality, the only originality he had 
however much might be their sacri-| observed was the introduction of Dr, 
fice, and however high their local|Gale’s Catechism, which taught that 
subscriptions. In 1876 the present) Dissent was a sin, and that it was sinful 
First Lord of the Admiralty told the and presumptuous for Dissenting teachers 
House that the increase then contem-| to approach the Throne of Grace. The 
plated from 15s. to 17s. 6d. was a blow | legislation of the predecessors in office of 
levelled at Nonconformists, and the | the present Government was wont to be 
right hon. Gentleman had turned out a' denounced as predatory and revolu- 
a true prophet. He supposed the! tionary, and as uprooting institutions 
Government and _ their supporters now! capable of doing good. For his part, 


thought they could make the operation | with the exception of the Agricultural 
complete, without the slightest regard | Rating Bill, he never knew a Bill so pre- 
es in its instincts as the present 


to the principles of religious equality 
contended for by Nonconformists. Re-| Bill, and never knew a Bill more revolu- 
ference had been made to the religious | tionary in uprooting institutions not only 
education given in Board Schools as being | merely capable of doing good, but which 
that which was accepted by Noncon-| had done the best educational work 
formists. It was accepted under protest, | during the last 25 years, and which would 
and it did not mean that the religious | firmly establish and endow schools which 
education given in Board Schools ex-| had lagged behind during that same 
pressed the whole of what Nonconformists | period of time. It would be his duty, 
believed to be necessary to be taught in| perhaps with reluctance, to oppose the 
the way of religious education, and they | Bill, on account of what he considered 
maintained, at an equal expense to that of | to be its most mischievous and malignant 
the friends of the Church of England, their | provisions. 

own Sunday Schools, without making| *Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 


any claim whatsoever upon the Govern-|§.).said he believed that education was 


ment, although the Government, from 
1830 to 1882, voted 1} millions in 
building grants to those very schools 
of the Church of England, which were 
Sunday schools as well as day schools. 
And when they were reminded that 
Mr. Forster expected Board Schools 
would be maintained at a 3d. rate, 
he must also ask the House to re- 
member that it was that Statesman’s 
opinion that one-third of the cost should 
be provided by local funds. That con- 
tribution had already dwindled to one- 
sixth, and the one-sixth it was now pro- 
posed to abolish entirely. He protested 
against the Government neglecting what 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
garded as a necessary provision—namely, 
that some amount of local subscriptions 
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nationally and individually a necessity ; 
|and both personally, politically, socially, 
and commercially we were bound, in the 
interests of our country, to improve 
education. Expenditure on education was 
highly economic; parsimony was not 
economy in dealing with it, and money 
/spent on education was in the end most 
‘reproductive and a great saving to the 
|State. They were all opposed to any- 
| thing in the shape of waste or extrava- 
| gance, and they demanded a fair return 
(for their money, but he quite agreed 
that the limitations imposed by the 
| Bill would not only render it compara- 
tively ineffectual for its object, but they 
| were opposed to the principles on which 
the House should legislate. The measure 
= their expenditure should be the need 
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which exists. The Government would do 
well to consider whether the arbitrary 
limits they placed upon expenditure 
were just in principle, and to reconsider 


not only the 4s. special aid grant, but 


also the limitation which existed in the 
3ill upon it and upon other grants. As 
a strong educationalist, he regretted that 
provision for public education came 
so late in this country. The German 
competition with which we had to con- 
tend was bound up in the legislature of 
the great Minister Stein in the early 
part of the century, by which he esta- 
blished that primary education on which 
the technical system of the country was 
afterwards built up. After the battle of 
Jena, the Minister said to the Monarch, 
“We must make up intellectually what 
we have lost materially.” Hence Prus- 
sian and German education, though, of 
course, there were higher considerations 
than trade, and the happiness and welfare 
of the individual was the-highest incentive 
to education. He had nothing but 
praise for the Act of 1870 and for Board 
Schools; he had been a Member of a 


School Board and knew the value of these 


Boards. Board Schools should be re- 
garded as being complementary to 
Voluntary Schools and both as parts of 
our National system. But the great and 
immediate danger of education was the 
fear of reaction against all education on 
account of what was believed to be its 
excessive cost. The need for national 
purposes of the Voluntary Schools was, 
therefore, one incentive to support this 
sill. The Voluntary Schools gave us 
capital and buildings we should not 
otherwise possess. They gave us, what 
he believed would be continued, volun- 
tary subscriptions. If it had not been 
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| only on such occasions as the distri- 
‘bution of prizes, and it would be 
'a stimulus to that interest in Home 
‘education which was so great a> want. 
He approved of both Board and Volun- 
tary Schools, and he desired to see the 
principle of equality in dealing with them 
adopted, and when the Bill came before 
the Committee he should do his best to 
‘secure that equality of treatment be- 
‘tween them. He entirely agreed with 
what had been said by the Duke of 
Devonshire the other day on this subject, 
\namely, that there should be statutory 
|equality between both classes of schools. 
| Why should there be any distinction 
between them? If there were needs of 
| both, should not that need be met? No 
| proposal based upon statutory distinction 
between them would receive any support 
from him. ‘* Hear, 1’) He 


hear ! 
| should like to say a word with regard to 
| the need of education from a commercial 
|point of view, though he did not over- 
look intellectual and disciplinary con- 
siderations, and still less the formation 
of character, for education should fit 
'men to make the best and the most of 
‘both worlds. No doubt there were a 
large number of German clerks in our 
City houses, but the genesis of the 
German clerk was to be found in the 
advanced system of education that was 
adopted at Hamburg and other places in 
Germany, in the compulsory teaching 
of English there and at Stettin and 
elsewhere. He was extremely glad that, 
after having been forestalled for so many 
| years, we had at last put education upon 
'a sound basis, and were doing what we 
‘ought to do for our people in regard to 
this matter. In his opinion, this Bill 
| would do much that was needed for the 





for the earlier work of these schools, improvement of education in this coun- 
long before the State did its duty to the | try. It was through want of co-opera- 
people, what would have been our position | tion and co-ordination that we wasted 
to-day? One objection to helping them | so much time and money in this country, 
was said to be the absence of control.| and the Bill would effect this, and also 
He did not like the word control ; he|the better grading of our schools, and 
preferred to speak of co-operation ; and | the selection of the clever children by 


he could see no reason why parents, 
of whose wishes and rights so much was 
said, should not co-operate with managers, 
in a representative capacity, in the 
management of the schools. So far from 
weakening any religious body this co- 
operation by contact would excite that 
sympathy which now found expression 


scholarships and exhibitions. This Bill 
would do much to improve the train- 
ing of our teachers, and they must 
remember that if our education was 
to be great we must make our 
educators great. The great defect of 
Voluntary Schools had been their in- 
ability to pay their teachers adequately, 
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but this Bill would enable the Voluntary 
Schools to remedy that evil. He looked 
forward to the time when every child of 
ability in this country would be able to 
obtain the highest education that could 
be given by an educational ladder from 
the Elementary Schools to the Univer- 
sities, available for the best scholars. 
He should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman when the London child 
would be able to claim the right to 
be educated at the London University, 
when that University would become a 
teaching University? He had put a 
great many questions in that House on 
the subject, but he was sorry to say 
without result, as far as obtaining infor- 
mation on the subject was concerned. 
There was great difficulty in these times 
in ascertaining who was the real Educa- 
tion Minister, and all responsibility 
appeared to be shrouded in mystery 
behind those impersonalities ‘‘ My 
Lords.’’ He hoped that at no distant 
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time the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council would be able 
to give him an answer to the question 
how the clever child should, by intellec- 
tual selection and discrimination, be 
able to attain the highest advantages 


that were offered under our educational 
system. It had been objected that the 
Measure was a revolutionary and a radical 
one, but for his part he cared more about 
things than names, and he cared not 
what it was called if only it was a 
real reform. He was glad that the Bill 
proposed to place the power of education 
in the hands of the municipalities to 
do the work by municipal machinery. 
He could not understand the distrust of 
municipal self-government which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had shown in regard 
to this question. He was surprised that 
the Party to whom we owed the original 
Municipalities Bill, which had been so 
largely developed in our modern towns, 
and which had given us both sanitation 
in the best sense and some education, 
should now distrust municipal action in 
dealing with the latter subject. Not- 
withstanding the long definitions of the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Member for 
Fife yesterday, the Bill was only 
revolutionary in this sense, that it 
proposed that the people should do 
for themselves and by themselves what 
would be of benefit to themselves, and 
should bring to the aid of education 
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their local knowledge and experience 
of the wants of their own localities, 
He wished for. variety and elasticity in 
education, and had no desire that we 
should be able to repeat the boast of a 
French Statesman who on one occasion 
had taken out his watch and remarked 
that at that particular moment every child 
in the country was learning a particular 
lesson, but he thought that some attempt 
should be made to satisfy the wants of 
the localities, and also to establish some 
special schools to give special teaching 
with regard to special industries. He did 
not say that there were no blots upon 
the Bill, but they could be removed 
when the Bill got into Committee. On 
the contrary while he approved its main, 
and especially its municipal, lines, he 
thought it contained some inequalities 
and injustices ; he had no sympathy with 
attempts to arrest or to try to stereotype 
the cost or standard of education ; you 
could not crystallise these things, and 
whether we moved with it or not the 
world, and our competitors, would move 
on, despite any effort to stem evolution 
and development. The principles of the 
Bill appeared to be that it decentralised, 
municipalised, and_ subsidised the 
schools. The sounding impersonality of 
**My Lords’’ would be removed with- 
out any real loss of power or control 
by the Central Department. The Code 


would remain untouched, and so would 


‘central supervision, but he suggested 


that, at all events temporarily, the power 
of inspection should be retained by the 
Central Department, especially as the 
municipalities might object to the cost 
of inspection which now came out of the 
Parliamentary grant. Returns and in- 
formation would have to be sent to the 
Education Department, there would be 
a right of appeal to it, and all that would 
cease would be the duty of “ My Lords” 
to pick up educational pins, to busy 
themselves with endless sanitary and 
other details, which could be _ better 
done upon the spot. The repre- 
sentatives of the municipalities had 
approved of the powers in question 
being conferred upon those bodies. 
There was a meeting called, upon full 
notice, of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, which consisted of Mayors, 
Aldermen, Councillors and Town Clerks 
of the various municipalities ; a Report, 
prepared by a special Committee to 
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which the duty was entrusted, was placed | feel themselves equal to this work. He 
before it, and the resolution they unani- | quite agreed that there would have to be 
mously passed was one of approval of|some tentative and even experimental 
the Bill in establishing a municipal Edu-| experience. But that had been the whole 
cation Committee of the Town Councils, | history of the municipalities. That was 
subject to details for the proper inclusion | the way in which they had built up 
of non-county boroughs, and for an annual | by legislation, through experience and 
election of the Committee. That body often experimentally, “those great health 
also approved of a principle of this Bill; and other codes, which were one of 
which, hethought, wasanexceedingly good ‘the brightest features of their modern 
one, and that was that the immediate legislation. Equally, in dealing with 
work of conducting local authorities’ | education, they would have to acquire 
action on the subject of education should some experience. They had acauired 
be intrusted to that special Committee. some already through the Library, the 
The constitution of the special Commit-| Museum, the Science and Art Gallery 
tee was one of the things he regarded as | | Acts, and Technical Instruction Sta- 
very material in the discussion of this|/tutes, and he did not think they 
Bill. He regretted that in the past’ | | would have any difficulty in dealing with 
more men of leisure and culture had not| it. He would add this. When he heard 
come into their municipalities. It was | of bigotry and intolerance—the rejection 
to be regretted for their own sakes, for | of both of which he heartily shared—he 
they could have done useful public ser-| ventured to think that in the elections 
vice, and it was to be regretted for the | for their Councils they would get a wider, 
sake of the municipalities themselves. broader, and better vein of ‘thought in 
The Committee would enable the munici- dealing with these matters. They had 
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palities, and, he ventured to think, might ‘municipal experience to guide them, and 
even require the municipalities, to add | he had in his hand a return from some 
to themselves those educational experts | two hundred boroughs ofticially prepared, 
who were capable of rendering the best | giving 


a record of their work for 
aid and who had, under the “Technical technical instruction. Had they pre- 
Education Act, rendered that aid with | ferred relieving the ratepayers to doing 
the greatest benefit. If there was doubt | their duty? On the contrary, with the 
and distrust of the action of the local | one exception of Preston—which was in 
Councils—which he did not share—let|a purely exceptional position and had 
the precaution be taken, as in the case of | other facilities—they had done the work 
the Watch Committees in boroughs, of | which Parliament gave them to do, and 
making that Committee statutorily inde-| had established educational conditions 
pendent. The principle should be that| which would be of the very greatest 
where there was power there should also | advantage to the public. They had, 
be the opportunity of knowledge and/| indeed, founded schools and classes, and 
responsibility ; and, therefore, if they | so aided education as to have anticipated 


had this independent Committee, with 
the addition of experts, they would have 
the security of and for knowledge and 
responsibility, especially if they made it 
statutorily independent. For his part, 
he had objected to taking the determi- 
nation of one body with knowledge and 
reasons and experience, back to a Council 
which might have neither, and where 
neither might be represented. He ven- 
tured to suggest that that would be a 
slight modification of the plan of the 
Government which commended itself to 
him, and which would give them the ad- 
vantages which some hon. Members 
thought were enjoyed under the present 
system. Theright hon. Member for Fife | 
doubted whether their Councils would | 





most of the very lines of this Bill, and 
they had worked through Committees as 
now suggested, and this in both county 
and non- “county boroughs ; and the muni- 
cipal principle of all” this, and of this 
Bill, was in strict accord with the evi- 
dence he himself gave for the municipa- 
lities before the Secondary Education 
Commission, while the system of indirect 
election, and not election ad hoc, was the 
foundation of the Report of that Com- 
mission, plus even the appointment of 
Government nominees. The right hon. 
Member for Fife said they had too 
much to do. He had to say, in reply to 
that assertion, that he had been con- 
nected with some of these Councils for a 
long period, and though the demands 
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were great and the work exacting, they 
were quite capable of undertaking this 
additional duty through such a Commit- 
tee as he had referred to; and his own 
experience told him that if they trusted 
them with this work, if they enlarged | 
the sphere of their municipal action, 
gave greater dignity and utility to the 
pursuits in which they were engaged, and 
if they thus attracted to them the best 
men to do that duty they would find they | 
would not disappoint expectations, and | 
that guided, and in a great measure con- | 
trolled and directed, especially as to) 
the “suitability” and “efficiency” of| 
the education given, which would 
also be secured by the conditionality 
of the grants by the Education De- 
partment, they would render in the 
future even greater service to their) 
country than in the past, and would show | 
no lack of educational enterprise. He} 





now came to the provisions in the Bill 
enabling schools to be subsidised. How- 
ever they might individually differ, they 
could not, if they respected faith and 
liberty and freedom of thought and con- 
science, allow their Voluntary Schools to 
die. For that reason, also, it was necessary 


to keep their Voluntary Schools in exis- 
tence. When they came to Clause 27, 
and inquired whether it was desirable 
that religious differences should be intro- 
duced into their school buildings, he 
thought there was room for. great con- 
sideration. It was quite true the experi- 
ment had been made in Birmingham, 
ard he believed, also, with considerable 
success. It had also been made in 
Canada where he had seen it in operation, 
and in the end with conspicious want of 
success, and they had to consider whether 
it was worth while to introduce such a 
plan into this Bill, which the Bishop of 
Durham seemed to question, at any 
rate practically. Some of the pro- 
visions in the Bill were good, especially 
that as to the audit, which would 
secure the proper use of public money, 
and the provision as to the age limit. 
He believed that this proposal to 
gradually increase the age which had 
been prescribed would have the most 
beneficial consequences. Boys _ left 
school at an age at which they could 
hardly expect them to retain the benefit 
of their schooling ; they put them to 
distracting and engrossing work, and 
then blamed their educational system 
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because it had not answered their expec- 
tations. Their expectations had been 
unreasonable, and if they gave teachers 
and scholars a chance by enabling the 
latter to remain sufficiently long at 
school, and the more clever ones to go to 
the excellent higher grade Board Schools, 
they would gain a real benefit for educa- 
tion, apart from the benefit to the race 
gained by the gradual development of 
the principles of the original Factory 
Acts of which legislation the Conserva- 
tive Party had no reason to be ashamed. 
He should like to say a word about the 
reform of Poor Law Schools—an ex- 
cellent feature of this Bill. The Report 
of the Committee upon this subject 
showed how necessary it was to decrease 
aggregations of scholars, to try to de- 
pauperise and remove them from the 
associations by which they were sur- 
rounded, and give them hope of a better 
future—and these were all things in 
which the Bill would, in his opinion, 
do most excellent service for the State. 
But excellent as was the recommendation, 
some aggregation was necessary for in- 
dustrial training, one of the best features 
of Workhouse Schools—and, in this 
respect, as in some others, the Report 
did not do justice to some schools— 
notably, to his own knowledge, to those 
of the parish of Islington. He could 
never assent to any attempt to arrest 
the development of education or to 
any attempt to place an arbitrary limit 
to the increasing aid, providing it 
was well used, which education ought to 
receive. In bringing to the aid of edu- 
cation the machinery of municipal govern- 
ment, in placing at the disposal of that 
work the funds and the organisation 
which municipalities possessed, and in 
giving elasticity, variety, and localisation 
to their educational system, he believed 
the Bill gave promise of a great reform 
and improvement, and as such would 
have his hearty support, while he reserved 
to himself full liberty to amend it in 
Committee, a work in which he hoped 
they would have the co-operation of the 
Government and of all parties, for public 
education was and ought to be high 
above the range of party contentions. 
Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
this Bill was called a Bill to make further 
provision for education, but he had 
noticed that nearly all the speeches had 
been delivered upon questions which had 
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comparatively little tv do with edu-j; Commission, but he said it as, he believed, 
cational polity, and had turned mainly | embodying the criticism which the Bill 
upon points of theological or political | had received out of doors—it differed 
controversy. There had been two ex- for the worst. For instance, it contained 
ceptions in the speeches of his hon.|no provision for establishing a strong 
Friend the Member for Nottingham and | central department qualified to deal with 
the hon. Member for Islington, but in | secondary education. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”| 
the main the Bill had been discussed with | That was one of the essential parts of the 
regard to those controversial points which | scheme of the Secondary Education Com- 
unfortunately seemed likely to over-|mission. They conceived that the work 
shadow the good points in it with regard | of secondary education was one of such 
to which there was comparatively little | great importance to the country, and one 
controversy. He did not wish to under- | also of such great difficulty that all the 
value or ignore those good points. They | concentrated wisdom which could be 
had been referred to already. They ,in-| brought to bear on it from the central 
cluded the provision for audit, the pro-| office would be needed to guide and in- 
vision with regard to Poor Law children, | struct the local authorities in whose 
the provision for raising the age, which | hands the rest of the work was to be 
had, he thought, received on that side of | placed. They conceived, also, that that 
the House universal approval, though he | would only be done by consolidating the 
believed that opposition was threatened | existing authorities which dealt with 
elsewhere, and the provisions with regard | secondary education. The House knew 
to secondary education. But unfortu-|that these authorities were three—the 
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nately those good points came in in a| Education Department, the Science and 
3ill which bristled with so much contro- | Art Department, and the Charity Com- 


versial matter, and which raised so many 
strong feelings upon questions with regard 
to which’ feeling was deeply enlisted on 
both sides of the House, that he was 


afraid the non-controversial matters 
would be overshadowed and lost sight of 
in the discussions of a controversial kind 
which lay before them. He felt that 
especially with regard to the provisions 
which related to seeondary education. 
They were provisions which were indeed 
somewhat sketchy. They were rather in 
outline than filled up. In some respects 
they were crude and not sufficiently con- 
sidered, but still they did for the outline 
of what might be worked up into a 
valuable scheme. Being mixed up in the 
Bill with many controversial questions 
relating to elementary education, they 
were not likely, either in the Second 
Reading Debate or in Committee, to 
receive the attention and the calm dis- 
cussion which they deserved. He thought 
it was very unfortunate that this should 
be so, because there were a good many 
points in which the secondary education 
provisions of the Bill required to be con- 
sidered, and examined, and improved. 
The Bill purported to follow in the main 
the report of the Secondary Education 
Commission, but it diverged in many 
points from that Report, and where it 
diftered—he did not say this from any 


special fondness for the Report of the | 
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mission. There was also the Agricultural 
Department, but its functions were more 
limited. The Bill said very little about 
the Science and Art Department, though 
the Vice-President of the Council might 
say that it was within his administrative 
power to bring in the Science and Art 
Department. But it was not within 
his power to bring in the Charity Com- 
mission. The position of the Charity 
Commission in this matter was one of 
great importance. It had a jurisdiction 
which rested upon statute; it was not 
directly represented in that House, and 
it was less amenable than most branches 
of the administration to the contro] of 
Parliament. It had been admitted for 
a long time that something must be done 
in this direction, and he believed that 
the necessity for doing something had 
been very much accentuated by the pro- 
posals of the Government in regard to 
secondary education. If he had time 
to go through the clauses of the Bill, 
he could show in detail how many 
points there were in which the 
Charity Commission might come into 
conflict with, or at any rate might 
overlap and act independently of, the 
Education Department, and the House 
would see that the Bill contained within 
itself the germs of great waste, great 
friction, and, possibly, great impediment 
to reform. He would only give two or 
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three illustrations. The Charity Commis- 
sion was at present entirely independent ; 
it was not amenable to the Education 
Department. If the House would refer 
to the clause which gave the local 
authority power to promote a scheme, 
they would see that that scheme would 
have to be approved, as at present, by 
the Charity Commission. But the local 
authority were under the control of the 
Education Department, and it was 
essential that the Education Department 
should have power to refer to the con- 
ditions of the scheme and be able to 
make suggestions for their improvement. 
They might, therefore, have a conflict 
between the Charity Commission, the 
scheme-approving authority, and _ the 
Education Department, as the authority 
which supervised the local Secondary 
Education authority. That would be 
productive of considerable friction, and 
probably would prevent a proper scheme 
from being enacted. The same thing 
arose under the provisions relating to the 
administration of the funds raised under 
the Excise and Customs Act of 1890. 
That money was to be given to the 
Education Committee for the county, 
which would act under the direction of 
the Education Department. But it 
might well be that part of that money 
would have to be applied to schools 
which were governed by schemes, and 
where a school was under a scheme the 
Charity Commission was the statutory 
interpreter of the scheme and the statu- 
tory authority which controlled the 
governors of the school. There also 
they might have a conflict between the 
Education Department in its jurisdiction 
over the local governing body, or the 
local authority for Secondary Education 
and the Charity Commission. This 
would have been avoided by bringing 
the Charity Commission into the new 
central authority and making it part of 
the Education Department, in which 
case the communications would be passed 
through the one office, and the danger of 
friction and antagonism which he had 
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pointed out to the House would have 
been entirely avoided. He thought that 
by some words used by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, in answer to a 
question, that he would have been dis- 
posed to bring the Charity Commission 
into the Bill by way of amendment, but 
the words which he used yesterday in 
his speech on the Second Reading 
damped those hopes. He gathered from 
what he said yesterday that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not see any pros- 
pect of bringing in the Charity Com- 
mission. It would be a great loss if 
the right hon. Gentleman could not do 
it, and he believed the reform of Second- 
ary Education would go on much less 
promptly and much less efficiently than 
it otherwise might do. That was not 
the only point in which he regretted to 
see that the suggestions that were made 
for the improvement of Secondary 
Education had not been used. There 
was no provision in the Bill imposing a 
statutory obligation upon the local 
authority to make provision for Second- 
ary Education. The words of the Bill 
were merely that the local authority 
“may” provide it. He was by no 
means satisfied, and he did not think 
the Secondary Education Commission 
were satisfied, that an optional pro- 
vision of this kind was sufficient. Their 
view was that many local authorities 
might be unwilling to go the length 
which the necessities of the case placed 
upon them. It was felt that this was 
a duty for which plenty of time should 
be given, and that the local authority 
should have considerable discretion as to 
the way it should proceed, but it was 
felt that it should be a statutory duty, 
because Secondary Education, in its 
way, was just as essential to the well- 
being of the community and of the 
nation as Elementary Education was. 
That provision was entirely omitted 
from the Bill. The Bill omitted also the 
provision, which was a very essential 
one, that the Science and Art grants 
should be looked upon as part of the 
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fund to be applied to Secondary, 
including Technical, Education. He did 
not find that in the Bill. If it was 
there, it certainly was not explicit. 
He had read the Bill with some care, and 
other Members of the: Commission had 
done so, and they did not find it there. 
He had great doubt whether the penny 
rate, which was all that the Bill autho- 
rised, would be found to be sufficient. 
It must be remembered that the money 
now available under the Act of 1890 
was being spent by counties and boroughs 
very largely on the promotion of tech- 
nical education, and he felt sure from 
the information that reached the Com- 
missioners that those bodies did not wish 
to diminish largely the expenditure 
which they now made, although, no 
doubt, considerable economies might be 
effected by working technical education 
in better with general secondary educa- 
tion. The fear, therefore, was that an 
additional fund would be needed, and, 
unless they were to make an increased 
Parliamentary grant, they ought to in- 
crease the limit of the penny rate to 
twopence. It was probable that in 
many cases the twopenny rate would be 
still less used, but he was, nevertheless, 
persuaded that public opinion was grow- 
ing in this matter. The value of second- 
ary and technical education was being 
more and more appreciated, and there 
would be some comparatively enlightened 
places willing to rate themselves, perhaps 
pretty high, for the purpose of promoting 
If 
this was so, then he thought that the 
Government might have included in the 
Bill the provision, recommended by the 
Commission, authorising the local autho- 
rity to rate itself up to twopence if so 
advised. He came next to the question 
of the constitution of the local authority 
on secondary education. There was no 
provision in the Bill for placing on this 
local authority, either in boroughs or in 
counties, any persons who were specially 
competent by knowledge or experience 
to deal with secondary and_ technical 


technical and secondary instruction. 
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instruction. That was a very enlight- 
ened part of the recommendations of 
the Commission, and he was glad to see 
that nearly every public body and educa- 
tional authority, which had expressed 
their opinions on the Bill, advocated the 
introduction of such a provision if local 
authorities were to do their work pro- 
perly. He should be glad to hear that 
the right hon. Gentleman appreciated 
the weight of that criticism, and he 
hoped that he would give effect to it in 
Committee. Next, they came to the 
question of how the local authority was 
to be constituted. Take the case of the 
towns first. In towns the Bill proposed 
to entirely supersede and to exclude the 
School Boards. That was a very serious 
matter, and the action must have been 
taken from some desire on the part of 
the framers of the Bill to discourage and 
depreciate the School Boards. [Cheers.] 
It could not have been taken through 
oversight. The Secondary Education 
Commission found that in towns the 
field of secondary and technical educa- 
tion was partly in possession of School 
Boards and partly in possession of 
borough councils. The School Boards 
were in possession of secondary educa- 
tion in respect of the higher grade 
elementary schools. Those _ schools 
formed a very important feature in 
recent education. They had sprung up 
to fill a void left by the non-fulfilment 
of the recommendations of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission many years ago to 
supply secondary education of an efficient 
type to the children of the middle 
classes, the tower middle classes, and to 
children of the artisan class. Those 
higher grade elementary schools had 
done work of the greatest possible value 
in many large boroughs, particularly in 
such places as Birmingham, Leeds, and 
Manchester. On the other hand, it was 
not to be denied that the town councils 
were in possession of another part of the 
field of secondary education, while at 
the same time there was great jealousy 
between the School Boards and the town 
2E2 
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councils. The disposition of authorities 
‘to entertain sentiments of personal 
jealousy was one of the most curious 
phenomena of Government; but there 
was no doubt that authorities all over 
the country were as jealous of one 
another as if they were individuals. In 
these circumstances the Commission 
came to the conclusion that the proper 
course was to recognise both authorities, 
and, in order to place secondary and 
technica] instruction on an equal footing, 
they recommended that the local autho- 
rity should consist in equal parts of 
representatives of the town council, the 
School Board, and of persons appointed 
by some other educational authority— 
by a University or University College. 
There an attempt was made to overcome 
the jealousy and to recognise fair play 
on the part of both of those local autho- 
rities. The Bill, however, set aside any 
suggestion of that nature. It ignored 


the School Board; it gave the whole 
field over to the town council, and, con- 
sidering the jealousy which existed, one 


could hardly expect that the town 
council would of motion be 
inclined to come forward to recognise 
the work which the School Board 
had done admit it to an 
equal share. In this respect, there- 
fore, the School Boards had not been 
properly recognised, and he thought that 
considerable ditticulty would arise from 
that non-recognition. Again, there was 
the other and wider question as to the 
same local authority for elementary and 
secondary education. There were, primd 
Jjacie, some advantages in having the 
same authority, but in a country like 
this they were obliged to look facts in 
the face. There were a great many 
differences the position of 
secondary education and _ elementary 
education. One difference was that 
elementary education was a matter into 
which sectarian controversy very largely 
entered. Secondary education, on the 
other hand, had happily been, in Eng- 
land at least, exempt from sectarian con- 
Mr. J. Bryce. 
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troversy. Nothing so surprised the 
members of the Secondary Education 
Commission than to find that there was 
no theological controversy in the field of 
secondary education, and they expressed 
their opinion to that effect. But it was 
different in elementary education, and 
he thought the effect of putting secondary 
and elementary education in the hands 
of the same local authority would be to 
impart the sectarian controversy which 
had affected the one into the other ; and 
they would have a repetition in the field 
of secondary education of those theo- 
logical and political discords and _hostili- 
ties whieh had done so much to retard 
thespread andimprovement of elementary 
education. A more unfortunate result 
for secondary could not 
happen. Looking at a balance of ad- 
vantages and to the fact that in the 
press of elementary education work 
secondary education interests might be 
forgotten, he thought it would be better 
to leave secondary education to a special 
authority ; and he hoped that even now 
the Bill would be amended in that sense. 
The next question that arose was whether 
elementary education ought to be trans- 
ferred from the central office in White- 
hall to those local authorities. There 
was a very great difference between the 
transfer of elementary education and the 
grant of secondary education to local 
authorities. County Councils had already 
had some experience in working techni- 
cal instruction; so had the Borough 
Councils ; the School Boards had experi- 
ence of technical education and _higher- 
grade elementary schools; but no local 
authority had enjoyed any experience of 
the working of elementary education. 
What would be done by this Bill was to 
take an immense mass of very difficult 
and complicated work which was now 
undertaken by a highly-trained staff 
of permanent officials and to throw 
it at the heads of the new authori- 
ties, who had no experience at all. 
There were good reasons for having 
variety in secondary education and for 


education 
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allowing experiments in secondary educa- 
tion to be tried by local authorities, but 
those reasons did not apply with the 
same force to the case of elementary 
education. The main thing there was 
to see that the elementary and essential 
subjects were thoroughly well taught. 
The lines of that education in rural and 
urban districts must be in the main 
similar, and there was not the same 
room for variety and diversity as there 
was in secondary and technical educa- 
tion. In many districts far less interest 
was taken in elementary education than 
they would desire to see, and the great 
improvements in it had come from two 
namely, the central 
Whitehall and the School 
Boards in great towns. They had not 
come from the small School Boards or 
the elementary school managers. He 
had understood the Vice President of 
Council to acknowledge that the School 
Boards of the great towns and _ the 
Education Department in Whitehall had 
been valuable and powerful agents in 
the improvement of elementary educa- 
tion. [Sir J.Gorsr: “Yes; but I never 
said that the country owed nothing to 
the managers of Voluntary Schools.”] 
Neither had he said that. He felt that 


authorities only 


office in 


they would be trying a very dangerous 
experiment if they dispensed with the 


authority of the central office. In 
setting up the local authority as the 
authority for elementary education they 


would be setting up an authority that | 


had no experience in educational matters, 


and in cases of appeal to it from School | 
Boards the appeal would be from those | 
, Who had knowledge and experience to | 


those who probably had none. _In 
County Council elections the Bill would 
introduce a new and very unfortunate 
element. County Councils at 
present elected without any regard to 
sectarian or theological matters, but that 
would now be changed. The Vice 
President had 
which was to be made need not be made 
at once, but in order to avoid the over- 


were 
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lapping of the authority and the com- 
plexity that would otherwise arise the 
temptation to the Education Department 
| to transfer its powers to the local autho- 
| rities without delay would be very strong. 
Local authorities would go to Whitehall 
and say, ‘“ We want to have control over 
our education,” and they could not be 
sure that the Education Department 
would refuse the request even in cases 
where it ought to be refused. If over- 
lapping was to be avoided, the tendency 
of the central authority would be to part 
with its powers to the local authorities, 
|who might be quite unprepared to dis- 
|charge fitly the functions entrusted to 
| them. The value of devolution or decen- 
tralisation--was to be measured by the 
comparative fitness of the central body 
from which one proposed to take powers 
and of the local body upon which one 
proposed to confer those powers. No 
general principle could be laid down. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] What had to be con- 
sidered in individual case was 
whether the local authority would do the 
work better than the central authority. 
That it would be done better by local 
authorities had not been shown. The 
Vice President had said that the Educa- 
tion Department was overburdened with 
work. But that work was at present 
needlessly complex ; too many forms 
were observed, and the Department 
could part with a good many of its 
elaborate arrangements and _ statistics. 
It would be better to relieve the Depart- 
|ment of these branches of its work than 
to relieve it. by transferring to local 
bodies functions for which they were not 
fit. He did not deny that the time 
/might come when our local authorities 
| would be fit to undertake this work, but 
the time had not yet come. The pro- 
posal to raise the age from 11 to 12 ex- 
cited the hostility of a large number of 
agriculturists, and therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to leave 
the determination of that question to the 
‘local authority. The right hon. Gentle- 
man therefore did not consider the local 
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authorities infallible. 
he maintain that those authorities could 
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standard of elementary education as the 
central authority had established ? 


Councils to have these powers, and he 
passed a 


them, and there was no evidence to show 


that the Municipal Corporations of the | 


country wanted these powers any more 


than the County Councils did. It should | 


be remembered that it was Parliament 
that was to provide the money. 


great deal could be said in favour of 
allowing the local authorities to ad- 
minister them; but as Parliament gave 


the money it ought to follow it and have 


charge of its application. 
did not 
control 
funds, 


The Bill 
give Parliament sufficient 
the application of the 
and he regarded with great 
apprehension the loss to the education of 
the country of the stimulus which the 
central authority had given toit. Up to 
the present the collective wisdom of the 
State, which was far more enlightened 


over 


bear upon localities, with the result that 
our education had reached the point 
where it now stood. With regard to 


the religious difficulties which it was ap- | 
prehended would arise under the Bill, it | 
was said that Clause 27 did not repeal | 


totidem verbis the 
Clause. It was true that it did not re- 


peal that clause in so many words, but 


and introduce the mischiefs which that 
clause was intended to guard against. 
In 1870 there were opposite tendencies 
at work. There was, on the one hand, 
the demand for denominational educa- 
tion all over the country, the idea being 


that religious education must be denomi- | 
national ; and, on the other hand there | 
was the demand expressed by the! 
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No 
demand had been made by the County 


| struction, 


Cowper-Temple | 
‘had been a 
| in 
it would destroy the effect of the clause | 
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Birmingham League for general secular 


education without any religious instruc- 
be trusted to keep up the same high) 


tion at all. But the public opinion of 
the country whilst the Bill of 1870 was 
passing through the House expressed 
itself so unmistakably against both those 


‘extreme views that the Cowper-Temple 
knew of one County Council that had 
resolution asking that the) 
powers might not be conferred upon | 


Clause was introduced as a reasonable 
compromise. That compromise had 
lasted for 20 years, and on the whole it 
had worked with great smoothness and 
success. It had been due to the good 
sense of the School Boards and the 
teachers that it had worked so well, and 


_why should that compromise now be in- 
Tf the. 
funds to be dealt with were local funds a | 


terfered with? The parents in this 
country desired, he believed, to have re- 
ligious instruction for their children. 
Under the Cowper-Temple Clause, they 
had been kept together with no denomi- 
national distinctions in the schools. The 


fact had not been obtruded upon them 
| that their parents belonged to different 


creeds, and instruction 


given to them had been excellent, as 
Bishops of the Church had admitted. 
This was a part of their work which the 
Board School teachers greatly valued. 
They felt that it helped and strengthened 


the religious 


| their position in the schools. The teach- 
and progressive than the opinion of most | 


localities could be, had been brought to | 


ing of the Bible was a means of giving 
to the children, as was pointed out by 
_Matthew Arnold, a kind of literary in- 


stimulating and _ elevating, 
such as perhaps no other part of their 
school work supplied. The teachers had 
made Bible instruction the basis of their 
moral teaching, and it had given them a 
hold upon the minds of their pupils and 
very valuable element 
maintaining discipline. He did 
not believe that complaint had been 
made by Church of England parents 
of this undenominational — teaching. 
What would be the result of the pro- 
posals under this Bill? In some places, 
in the case of Voluntary Schools, where 
party feeling ran high, and where, per- 
haps, the clergyman was not popular, an 
attempt might be made to introduce 
distinctive teaching; and he could 
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conceive cases in which such an attempt 
would be very disagreeable to the clergy- 
man, and might be the cause of a great 
deal of bad feeling in the parish. He 
believed that that was perceived by the 
hon. Member for Brixton, and he was 
only one of many Members on_ both 
sides of the House who felt that this 
clause would be dangerous. And even 


Education 


in the case of Board Schools the result 
would be that in many cases pressure 


would be brought to bear on parents 
belonging to the Church of England to 
ask for special instruction, and in that 
case formularies would come in, and the 
Cowper-Temple Clause would be gone, 
and the teacher would be left with only 
a small group of pupils to whom he 
might give undenominational instruction. 
The children would then be separated 
into groups, and the first lesson they 
learnt at school would be the lesson of 
discord and distinction. [‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Then there was the question, by whom 
was this distinctive religious instruction 
to be given? Was it to be given by the 
clergyman or by the teacher? If by the 
teacher, he would be placed in an un- 
pleasant position, because a question 
would arise as to which teacher should 
be chosen, and there would be a demand 
that he should necessarily be a member 
of the Church of England. On the 
other hand, if the instruction was to be 
given by the clergyman, the teacher 
would lose a part of his work which he 
greatly valued, and it was by no means 
certain that a curate would give the 
instruction as well as a practical Board 
School teacher. [ Hear, hear!”] The 
result would be a great loss to the school, 
to the security of the parents, and to 
the teacher ; and for what? In order 
that a certain number of partisans might 
be gratified. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It was 
only in their interest that this step was 
proposed at all. He did not at all deny 
that there was on the part of certain 
sections of public opinion a demand for 
distinctive denominational teaching ; but 
he wondered whether those who made 
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the demand—like the noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester, who always ex- 
pressed the views of his Party with great 
frankness and clearness—{“hear, hear!” 
—had considered what was the value of 
the dogmatic instruction children could 
receive up to the age of 13. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Without dogmatic instruction 
children could have laid before them the 
history of the Old Testament, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospels, and moral and 
religious duty as based upon the work 
of Our Lord; and what was it beyond 
that that children up to 13 years of 
age could comprehend ? [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
How many were there in that House 
who could undertake to explain the 
dogmas on which so much stress was laid 
toa class of children under 131? [* Hear, 
hear!”| He could understand what was 
meant by the Roman Catholic Church, 
because that Church surrounded children 
with pictures, images and emblems, and 
taught them the use of particular prayers 
and forms. She surrounded the child 
with a religious atmosphere which, no 
doubt, had a certain power of inculcating 
good conduct ; but the Protestant could 
not use the means used by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Take the general 
propositions which were to be found in 
the Articles of the Church of England. 
He could not understand how a child 
could be expected to approach with 
profit those parts of the theology of the 
Church of England which differed from 
the theology of the Nonconformists. 
Let anyone take the liturgy and the 
Articles of the Church of England and 
endeavour to extract from them those 
propositions which were not accepted by 
Nonconformists; how much of them 
would be presentable to children? 
Children could, no doubt, be taught to 
repeat phrases ; but they could not be 
made to understand them or to grasp 
the conception those phrases endeavoured 
to convey, and the principal test of 
religious instruction was the good it did 
to the child. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Noone 
would, he hoped, depreciate the value 
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of religious instruction or of a religious | were supported out of the Government 
atmosphere. He agreed that it was in-| grant, and in their case under this Bill a 
valuable to the child, but it did not con- | great additional contribution would be 
sist in learning formularies. It consisted | made to the Government grant. Again, 
in precept, in example, in association, | there were great inequalities in the Bill. 
and in worship. Those were the things |The Government were taxing the towns 


that laid hold of the mind of the child, 
and, though he wished to speak of them 
with all respect, he could not help think- 
ing that those who demanded this dis- 
tinctive dogmatic instruction were in a 
sense fighting for a shadow. [* Hear, 
hear!”] But this was not the only un- 
fortunate result as regarded religion 
which the Bill contained.. There was 
one point to which he thought attention 


|for the benefit of the country, and some 
| towns for the benefit of other towns 
|which were now making less effort to 
_secure good and efficient education. They 
| were also restricting in a very serious 
| way the future development of education 
'by imposing 4 limit on educational ex- 
|penditure. [‘ Hear, hear!”] On the 
other hand, he found very little in the 


| Bill to secure increased efficiency. Even 





had not yet been called, and which | the provision requiring the special grant 
deserved attention. Every step taken | to be applied to the improvement of the 
towards diminishing the number of Board | teaching staff did not secure any greater 
Schools tended to narrow the field for | efficiency in the schools. All these things 
teachers. He had known cases of young | threw light on the character of the Bill. 
people who had obtained places in Volun- | It was a Bill to depress Board Schools— 
tary Schools as efficient teachers, and he would not say to strengthen Voluntary 
who had been dismissed because it was | Schools, because it did not do so—but it 
discovered that they were Nonconformists. | was a Bill to relieve the subscribers to 
Speaking generally, Nonconformists could | Voluntary Schools, and that was practi- 
not obtain apprenticeship to teachers. | cally the only result of it that could be 
[“ Hear, hear!”] This was a great loss | predicted at present. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
and a great grievance, and the more the | Would it not have been possible to effect 
number of Board Schools was diminished | that object more simply? There was a 
the more the grievance was increased. | strange disproportion between the de- 
It. was not only a grievance to the young | mands made and the answer given to 
people excluded from the profession, but!them. That which was asked for was 
it was an injury to the profession itself,| more aid, and it was declared that that 
by narrowing its bounds.  [“ Hear, | would be welcome, even if it came 
hear !”] There were many other points | accompanied by the condition of larger 
in the Bill to which he had not time to contributions. If the late Government 
refer. The subjection of the School had given larger local aid to Voluntary 
Boards to borough councils was a very|Schools it would certainly have been 
great evil and injustice. The advantage | accompanied by a provision for local 
given to Voluntary Schools by paying | representation in the management and 
their aid out of the general rate practi-|/ for better security for efficiency ; but, 
cally made the ratepayer a contributor to | supposing that this security for efficiency 
Voluntary Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”]) was not demanded, and that local repre- 


The gift of money to Voluntary Schools | sentation was provided, it would have 
where no local contributions were re-! been possible for the Government to have 


quired was also a very great grievance. 
There were not a few schools, particu- 
larly in Lancashire and Cheshire, which 
now received practically no voluntary 
contributions—[‘‘ Hear, hear !”]—and 
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given further aid to Voluntary Schools 
in far simpler and less dan- 
gerous way than that provided for 
in this Bill. [‘* Hear, hear!”] By 
proposing practically to destroy the 
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Education Department as regarded most 
of its functions and to transfer them to 
local authorities, their conduct reminded 
him of those who, because they desired 
to rebuild one of the side chapels in one 
of our great cathedrals, took down the 
whole of the cathedral and proposed to 
rebuild it. The revolution now pro- 
posed was disproportionate to the 
demand made and the case shown. At 
the General Election the country was 
promised a quiet time and progress 
with social reforms. Of all reforms 
educational reform was the most 
useful to the country and had the 
greatest promise of real help to the 
people. There was much to be done still 
to improve the teaching in the schools, 
toraise the quality of the teaching by 
improving the training of the teachers 
themselves. There was nothing in the 
Bill to improve the training of the 
teachers or secure educational efficiency. 
But he saw much in the Bill that would 
tend to injure education. It was a Bill 
which would certainly inflame religious 
controversy and carry it into the field of 
secondary education, and throw the 
work of secondary education—which 


was admitted to be urgent and important 
—upon bodies whose other occupations 
wonld make them unfitted to deal with 


it. There was no alternative left to the 
Opposition, but to give their strenuous 
resistance to those parts of the Bill— 
and, unfortunately, they were the 
principal and colouring parts-—which 
failed to secure educational efficiency, in- 
flamed religious strife, and were calcu- 
lated to seriously injure and retard all 
educational progress in the future. 
[Cheers. | 

*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord George Hamixton, 
Middlesex, Ealing), said he had no 
reason to complain of the tone of the 
speech just delivered. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke with knowledge and 
great moderation. The knowledge of 
his speech was as conspicuous as declama- 
tion was absent. That was exactly 
the reverse of the speech on Tuesday 
night of the right hon. Gentleman 
who sat next to him, the late Home 
Secretary, which was more declamation 
than knowledge. He himself should be 
sorry to have his name on the back of a 
Bill which tended to curtail the utility 
of the Education Department or to embar- 
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rass the proper work of the School 
Boards. The one remarkable feature of our 
educational system was the wonderful 
vitality of the Voluntary Schools. When 
the Bill of 1870 was passed it used 
to be said that the Voluntary system 
could not hold its own against the 
School Board system. But, although 
the requirements of the Education De- 
partment had been properly raised, the 
denominational system was stronger than 
ever it was before, and it was ridiculous 
to contend that a system which had ex- 
tended under the most untoward circum- 
stances was only promoted by a few bigots. 
It was because the Voluntary system was 
the most popular part of the whole 
scheme of National education that it had 
so well stood the strain which had been 
imposed upon it. [Cheers.| Inasmuch 
as the Voluntary Schools now supplied 
three-fifths of the total primary educa- 
tion of the country, no practical states- 
man who dealt with the question could 
neglect to try to bring the poorer 
denominational schools up to a standard 
which would enable them to properly 
fulfil their duties. At present, schools 
were administered on the most ridiculous 
system of centralised administration it 
was possible to conceive. A great deal had 
been said about the Government starving 
primary education. If there was a word 
out of place in connection with our 
primary education it was “starvation.” 
Had hon. Members opposite the slightest 
conception of the cost of our system of 
primary education. It was by far the 
most expensive system in the world. 
Atthe present moment the Board Schools, 
according to the last Return of the late 
Government, were spending nine millions 
sterling, and if they added the cost of 
maintenance alone of Voluntary Schools 
there was an expenditure during the 
year to which the Report related of 14 
millions. If the denominational schools 
were abolished, the expenditure in con- 
nection with the primary system of 
education in England and Wales would 
amount to 20 millions, including capital 
expenditure. But that was not all. 
Our system, relatively, was by far the 
most extravagant of any system of 
Europe. We spent more on primary 
education than any other country did 
per head on primary and secondary 
education combined. At present the 
schools were administered under the 
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most ridiculous system of centralised 
administration that it was possible to 
conceive, and if Parliament wanted to 
get an adequate return for the amount 
expended on the schools the first essential 
was to decentralise as far as possible. 
If devolution was to take place there 
was no authority to which the control 
of education should be given except that 
which had been selected by the Govern- 
ment—namely, the County Council. If 
the system of primary education was 
over-administered it was exactly the 
reverse with regard to secondary educa- 
tion. The association in one committee 
of a body to superintend primary and 
secondary education was, to his mind, 
the great merit of the scheme. 
He was confident that primary and 
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lative vote which they declined to apply 
to any other constitutional body in the 
country. 

Mr. ASQUITH : We are quite ready 
to abolish it. 

*Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that one great principle of the Party 
opposite was to trust in the people ; they 
trusted them in theory, but in practice 
they argued that there was one thing 
which must not in any way be confided 
to the people, and that was any control 
over the education of their own children. 
[Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
had used arguments with which they 
were well familiar, and he thought they 
could be dismissed just as they had been 
on previous occasions. The next serious 
attack that was made upon this Bill was 





secondary education were more or less| the statement that they proposed to de- 
associated together, and they could not) grade School Boards, and the right hon. 
draw a distinction between the two.|Gentleman who for 22 years had with 
Therefore, they associated these two/such ability and assiduity discharged 
powers, as far as they could, in the hands | the functions of chairman of the Bir- 
of one body. Of course, there were cer-|mingham School Board had been some- 
tain criticisms and suggestions which the | what alarmed lest under this Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman made with a view| powers which the Birmingham School 
of reducing friction which should receive| Board at present possessed should be 


their most careful attention. The sug- 


gestions with reference to the Charity 


Commission and the Science and Art 
Department were well worthy of atten- 
tion. Why, he asked, should they be 
accused of bringing in a retrograde Mea- 
sure? They were progressive, and hon. 
Members opposite were retrogressive. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Everybody knew 
tkat if County Councils had been in 
existence there never would have been a 
School Board, and it was a curious fact 
that since County Councils had been 
brought into existence almost every Bill 
dealing with the matter had transferred 
powers not to School Boards, but to 
County Councils. He did not want to 
attack School Boards, but right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite when in _ office 
attacked every institution in the 
country. There was not a fragment of 
Parliamentary power that was not in 
some way impugned, but now they said, 
* You may demolish Churches, you may 
break up Parliaments, but do not lay a 
finger on the School Boards.” [Minis- 
terial cheers and laughter.| And the 
curious fact was that these School 
Boards for which hon. Members oppo- 
site had suddenly developed such a 
veneration were elected under a cumu- 
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largely curtailed. There was great mis- 
apprehension on this point, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secretary, 
of course, was too astute a man to have 
been misled as others had been. There 
was no transfer of authority from the 
School Board to anybody else, the trans- 
fer of authority was from the Education 
Department to the County Councils, and 
the School Boards practically retained 
their powers, with this one exception— 
that under certain conditions, and very 
exceptional conditions, they might have 
to appeal to another authority if they 
| wished to increase their expenditure 
| beyond a certain limit. -There were two 
| limits in this Bill—one the amount which 
| children could obtain from the grant, the 
| other which the School Boards could 
obtain from the rates ; but in each case 
there was an alternative scheme, and in 
each case either the school or the School 
| Board could have recourse to the higher 
(of the two. The limit as regarded the 
Education Grant was that which was paid 
during the year ending 1896, or 29s., 
| whichever was highest, and in many 
cases the amount paid during that period 
would be higher than 29s. In the other 
case the rate was limited either by the 
amount payable during the same year or 
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by the sum of 20s., the cost of main- 
tenance of children in average attend- 
ance. Therefore, from the two figures 
they had got, taking the lowest limits, 
49s. That was amply sufficient. 
course, London was in an exceptional 
position ; but far as he knew, the 
highest expenditure in Europe upon 
secondary and primary education was 
only 38s. per child in average attendance ; 
and it was, therefore, an absurd pretence 
tosay that by the lowest of the two 
limits proposed for primary education, 
which was 49s., they were in any way 
starving education. His experience was 
that some check was absolutely neces- 
sary. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He had great 


regard for the School Boards, and he | 


would say that the London School 
Boards did their work exceptionally 
well. They did their work with ability 
and assiduity, but the great defect of the 
School Board was that the Findnce Com- 
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This report showed that the children in 
average attendance at Blackburn earned 
£1 Os. 63d. from the grant, and those at 
Bolton obtained £1 1s. 2d., or 8d. more. 
The average payment on every child in 
attendance at Bolton from the rates was 
17s. 94}d., and at Blackburn 9s. 1?d., so 
that Bolton paid &s. 8d. out of the rates 
on every child in average attendance to 
get 8d. more out of the Exchequer. 
That seemed to him a ridiculous system. 
Sheffield earned 43d. more than Sunder- 
land, but the increased cost to the rate- 
payers was 9s. 3d. for every child in 
average attendance. It could thus be 
seen that there was not a tendency 
to economy, because the cumulative 
vote did not keep the School Boards 
in contact with the ratepayers. 
It did not follow that a majority on the 


|School Board represented a majority of 


the ratepayers. Moreover, when a 
vacancy occurred, the members co-opted 


mittee had practically no power of check- | persons to fill any such vacancies, and 
ing expenditure. In every department | there were no bye-elections to show 
with which he had been connected that|what the tendency of the community 
had the power of spending money the; was. Therefore, a School Board might 


strongest part of the system was that | adopt some excessively extravagant sys- 
which dealt with finance, and the ablest|tem without consulting the ratepayers. 


members of the department were those|In those circumstances, what the Bill 


whose duty it was to check finance. 


on the Finance Committee, because, as 
one member had said to him, they spent 
their whole time in signing cheques. The 
reason why it was so difficult to keep 
down expenditure was probably because, 
in the first place, of that absolutely 
erroneous system of estimating educa- 
tional efficiency known as payment by 
results. If one school could beat another 
school by a half-penny it was a feather 
in the cap of the masters and children of 
that school. That was an improper sys- 
tem of competition, and the result un- 
doubtedly was that a School Board 
would spend a shilling of the ratepayers’ 
money in order to get pennies and _half- 
pennies of the taxpayers’ money from the 
grant. In the report signed by their 
predecessors in office there was a list of 
School Boards in towns of Great Britain, 
and the amount of the grant which was 
obtained by the children in average 
attendance was put in one column, and 
the other sources of income, and also the 
contribution from the rate, in another. 





It | did was to give the School Board power 
was exactly the reverse with the Schoel | 
Board, and on the London School Board | 
it was difficult to get anybody to serve | 


to spend what, in his judgment, was 
ample, and what in the great majority 
of cases was not yet reached, and to 
provide them with an efficient finance 
committee should they wish to raise the 
rate. The chairman of the Birming- 
ham School Board would see that the 
various things which he said the School 
Board for Birmingham would do but for 
this Bill they would be able to do, unless 
they touched the maximum limit pro- 
posed, 

Mr. GEORGE DIXON (Birming- 
ham, Edgbaston): We have already 
reached it. [{‘‘ Hear, hear ! ” 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
if that was so, it was a fair matter for 
the consideration of the ratepayers. It 
must be recollected that, after all, the 
cost of the School Board came out of the 
general rate, and there might be questions 
of great importance affecting the general 
community which might often be much 
more pressing than those relating to 
education. In these circumstances it 
was reasonable that the County Council 
should have a controlling voice. He 
thought he had clearly shown that they 
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had done nothing to degrade School | representation was to try to get somebody 


Boards from the functions they now ex- 
ercised. His hon. Friends were of 
opinion that the relief proposed to be 
given to Voluntary Schools was not 


‘amongst the managers of the school who 
| did not belong to the denomination to 
| which the school was attached—in other 
| words, a Protestant in a Roman Catholic 


sufficient. But it would be found that, | school, a Catholic in a Church school, 
excluding London, the difference be-| and an Episcopalian in a Wesleyan school. 
tween the average cost of maintenance|Such a system could only result in 


of Board Schools and Voluntary Schools 
was just over 6s. 


they relieved schools from the payment 


of rates and made a proposal, to which | 


he attached the greatest importance, for 


the federation of Voluntary Schools. He | 


might say that it was quite clear that it 


would be necessary to frame a special | 
Act of | 


Scheme for London. In the 
1870, special arrangements were made 
for London, and he had no doubt that 


have to be made. 


any agreement or 


with County Councils. They did not 


propose to do things in a rush and! 
hurry, but to work gradually as they | 
The late Home Secretary | 
he | 


went along. 
criticised the distribution, but 
thought the basis of that criticism was 
erroneous. 
seemed to think that the more that was 
spent out of the rate the more entitled 
the locality was to help from the special 
grant. But the object of the grant was, 
not to reduce the rate, but to bring the 
income of schools up to an adequate 
level, and if schools had had a large in- 


come from the rates that must be taken | 
into account when they claimed help | 
The great objection of | 


from this grant. 
hon. Members to any further assistance 
to Voluntary Schools was that it was 
not associated with what they were 
pleased to call popular control. He did 
not know whether they had ever really 
considered what popular control in con- 
nection with the denominational system 
would mean. He could quite under- 


stand those who wished to abolish the! 


denominational system, but he could 
not understand anybody wishing to 
maintain that system and yet destroying 
its one characteristic—unity of idea and 


action so far as denominational educa- | 
tion was concerned. The whole object | 
‘This had been pointed out over and over 
| 


of hon. Gentlemen in proposing popular 
Lord George Hamilton. 


The 4s. grant to all | 
Voluntary Schools would very largely | 
reduce that average ; and, in addition, | on 


'since the Education Act 
The right hon. Gentleman | 


| Clause. 


spreading, in every parish where there 
was a denominational school, sectarian 
strife and bitterness. The Government, 
the other hand, had brought 
denominational schools under the proper 
influence of popular control. In the first 
place, they subjected them, as far as 
secular instruction was concerned, to in- 
spection by the officers of a popularly- 
elected authority ; in the next place, they 
took care that their accounts were 


|audited by an officer of that authority ; 
‘and they also, in Clause 27, introduced 
in this Bill special arrangements would | 
They had taken con- | 
siderable powers with the Bill to vary | 
arrangement made | 


the popular element into the question of 
religious instruction, because under that 
clause they gave to any reasonable num- 
ber of parents the right to claim distine- 
tive religious instruction. Of all the 
proposals in the Bill that which had 
been received worst was that which was 
the greatest concession to hon. Members 
opposite. [Cheers and laughter.| Ever 
of 1870 was 
passed the one complaint of the Noncon- 
formists had been that members of the 
Nonconformist denominations — were 


‘forced to go to Church of England 


schools. The Government made a most 
generous offer. [Opposition laughter.| 
They said to Nonconformists, ‘“ We will 
relieve you of this grievance.” And 
what is the reply? The reply is— 


‘¢ It would remove our grievance, but possibly 
members of the Church of England suffering 
under a similar grievance might utilise that 
clause for the purpose of obtaining similar 
redress.” 


A 


[ Loud cheers. | 


been said about’ the 


great deal had 

Cowper-Temple 
experience was that 
it was absolutely impracticable and 
unworkable except by common con- 
sent of every member of the School 
Board. It was all very well in theory 
to say that you could start a system of 
religious education which was common 
to every denomination and distinctive of 
none, but in practice it was impossible. 


His 
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again by Dr. Parker, the ablest con-|they denounced the members of the 
troversialist on this subject among the| School Board, and got right hon. Gen- 
Nonconformist divines, who said :— tlemen opposite to join them, and the 
“ All religion must be sectarian, not in the | = e ree we Senet ee 
narrow sense of bigotry, but in the philosophical down. Ultimately, a — School Board 
sense of definition.” — | was returned. They wished to get, he 

. | supposed, an impartial chairman, and 
The difference between one denomina-| they were good enough to select him. 
tional creed and another did not merely | He set to work to ascertain what was 
consist in the inclusion of certain dogma, the instruction that had been given in 
but very often in the exclusion of certain | the schools, and to his amazement he 
dogma. He would give an account of found that the very doctrine against 
the most aggravated religious con-| which all the Nonconformists had pro- 
troversy which had taken place under | tested was taught in the great majority 
the Cowper - Temple Clause — namely, | of Board Schools. regan The con- 
that in connection with the London | clusion he had arrived at was that it was 
School Board. The clause did not allow | impossible to work the Cowper-Temple 
of any formulary to be taught distinctive Clause except by consent. He did not 
of any one denomination. The London | attach that importance to dogmatic 
School Board some 20 years ago came to | religious teaching which some of his 
the conclusion that the teachers should) Friends did. He disliked bigotry and 
explain the Bible and impart the prin- intolerance in whatever shape it could be 
ciples of religion and morality adapted | found. He disliked any attempt to force 
to the age of the children. That went) upon children dogma unpalatable to the 
on for a good many years. About three) parents, but he also objected strongly 
years ago a Member of the Board, who) to the denial of the right of parents to 
was a clergyman, went to a school and have their children instructed in their 
found a Unitarian teacher explaining the | own religion. His belief was that the 
Bible in the sense adopted by that) positive effect of the clause would be 
denomination. He reported this to the | slight, but that its negative effect would 
Board. A most animated discussion took | be great. Personally he preferred that, 
place, and ultimately, when it became | if possible, religious instruction should be 
clear that such instruction was contrary | given by the teachers of a school rather 
to the Cowper-Temple Clause, the Board|than by an outside body—{‘ Hear, 
decided that for the future instruction | hear!” |—because wherever children were 
was to be given in the “ Christian religion | taught by the teacher they were taught in 
and the principles of morality.” But standards—they were classified according 
this interpretation of the Cowper-|to their age and attainments—but if 
Temple Clause was illegal, and the) they were taught by an outside body 
Jews could have objected to it. But the| they would be taught by denominations, 
Jews had been bought off, for they had| which meant that children of all ages 
distinctly denominational education. | would be taught together. It seemed to 
They were congregated in certain schools, | him somewhat surprising that this great 
their teachers were selected from the| concession which the Government  pro- 
Jewish persuasion, and the syllabus| posed to make to hon. Gentlemen 
in which they were taught was drawn | opposite should have been accepted 
up by the Chief Rabbi. The Jews|in the manner it had been by 
did not object, but the majority|those hon. Gentlemen. Last night 
of the Board said :— they listened to a lecture from the late 


' . , |Home Secretary, who told them what in 
“As you have decided that Unitarian = 


principles must not be taught, let us say 
what is to be taught,” 


and they drew up a circular containing 
only four lines of dogma for the pur- 
pose of letting teachers know in what 


they might instruct the children. The 
whole of the Nonconformist  clergy- 
men in London simultaneously uprose ; 


his opinion was the main cause of the 
religious difficulty in connection with 
| Elementary Schools. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would perhaps excuse him if he 
stated what, in the Government’s opinion, 
was the main cause of the religious 
difficulty. Hedid not deny for a minute 
that there might be clergymen of the 
Church of England who went too far in 
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trying to push the particular views they 
held, but they were few and far between. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!” and cheers.| The 
real difficulty, however, was the intole- 
rance of that body known as political 
Nonconformists. [“Oh, oh!”| After 
an experience of 30 years he asserted 
unhesitatingly that, if any question con- 
nected with education came up, there 
was a considerable number of Noncon- 
formists who could not look at it with an 
open mind or a single eye; they always 
regarded it from the point of view of 
how far it would affect the Church 
Establishment, and they were guided in 
their decision by the benefit or the injury | 
it would do ,the Church of Euglena. | 





That had involved them in a series of 
most inconsistent and absurd positions. | 
What could be more ridiculous than to | 
pretend that distinctive religious instruc- | 
tion was contrary to their consciences | 
and could not be allowed in a Christian | 
country, when they gave that right to. 
the Jews? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Fife asked what inherent | 
right had a parent to demand distinc- | 
tive religious instruction for his chil- 
dren. Why, the right hon. Gentleman was 
perhaps not aware that all the time he 
was at the Home Office he was adminis- 
tering Acts of Parliament in which that 
right existed! Side by side with our 
elementary education system had sprung 
up the industrial and the reformatory 
school system, and if a child who had 
committed a crime were sent to one of 
those school its parent had a right to 
demand for it distintive religious instruc- 
tion. [Cheers.| Those schools were sup- 
ported out of the rates. It was only 
when the parents of Christian children 
who were morally and physically healthy | 
asked for that same privilege that hon. 
Gentlemen conscientiously refused it. 
[Cheers.| The views of the supporters 
of the Education Bill of 1870 corre- 
sponded with the views of those who 
were known as the Manchester school. | 
They dominated our external financial | 
and colonial policy, and much of our 
home policy. All that was changed and 
gone. They were a political party who 
were in decay. { Cheers and cries of “Oh !” 
Would any hon. Member pretend to say 
that the views they held were relatively 
as strong in the House of Commons as 


| 
| 
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they were 20 years ago? But there was 
one branch of legislation in which they 
stilldogmatically asserted thesupremacy of 
their principles, for they seemed to think 
that—although they knew they were in 
a minority—they had a right to dictate 
to the overwhelming mass of the people 
that they should not have the form of 
education they wanted. The Govern- 
ment had brought in a Bill which was 
conceived in a wide and comprehensive 
spirit—a Bill which was conceived in the 
interest of no party or creed—{/oud cries 
of “Oh, ”|—a Bill which they commended 
to the House from an administrative, an 
educational, and a religous point of view— 
a Bill which for the first time proposed 
to introduce the necessary elasticity into 
the system of national education. The 
Opposition intended to fight their pro- 
posals, and the battle on the Second 
Reading was only to be regarded as a 
preliminary skirmish. The Opposition 
had made their choice, and the Govern- 
ment. accepted the challenge. [Cheers 
and counter cheers.| Small as the 
minority of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be in the Division they 
were about to take, it would greatly over- 
estimate the following which they had 
in the country. [‘ Hear, hear!” and 
“Oh oh!”] He predicted that any 
party whose policy was trust in the 
people, but who excluded the people from 
the management of their own children’s 
education—a policy which was one of 
general toleration, but would not allow 
parents to have their children taught 
that religion they desired—was a policy 
which would meet witha crushing defeat 
even before the flag under which the 
party had chosen to fight was unfurled. 


| Loud cheers. | 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 





Local Government Act 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


, 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Qnestion put, “ That 
the Bill be now read a Second time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 113; 
Noes, 105.—(Division List, No. 135.) 

Bill read a Second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 17th June. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


BOILER INSPECTION AND 
REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
4th June. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(14th April) further adjourned till Wed- 


nesday next. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 4th June. 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 11th June. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 11th June. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTLON OF FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 

(25th March) further adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee (4th 
March) further adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said, the 
object of the Bill was to remedy an 
omission in the Act of 1894, by which 
women owners of. property were deprived 
of their votes, while men owners had 
them. By omission also women owners 
were deprived of the right to vote in 
regard to boards of guardians, while 
other classes had the vote. The Bill was 
not in the ordinary sense a women’s 
franchise Bill, but was simply intended 
to remedy an injustice under which 
women owners laboured under the local 
franchise. He moved that the Bill be 
read a Second time. 
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Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said, he regretted to have to do so, 
but he must object to the Second Read- 
ing being taken. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL. [1.1] 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 2,— 


Motion made, and Question again pro- 
posed, “ That Clause 2: stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1878, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
Mr. Doughty, Captain Bethell, and 
Mr. Price ; presented, and read the First 
time; ,to be read a Second time upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed.— 
[ Bill 216.] 


{COMMONS} 


Committee. 720 
| MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(PERSONAL INTEREST). 

| Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
| appointed to inquire and report whether 
|it is desirable to define more precisely 
| the nature and extent of personal pecu- 
niary interest in any question before the 
House which should disable a Member 
of the House from voting upon such 
question, and what procedure can most 
advantageously be adopted for enforcing 
| such disability. 

The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of :—Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Bonsor, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Courtney, Sir William Hart 
Dyke, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Halsey, Mr. 
Grant Lawson, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr, 
MacNeill, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Solicitor 
General, and Mr. Wodehouse. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE reported 
from the Select Committee appointed to 
join with a Committee of the House of 
Lords on Statute Law Revision Bills, etc., 
that in the case of the Short Titles Bill 
[Lords], now pending in the House of 
Lords, the Committee have considered 
the Bill and made Amendments there- 
unto. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{ No. 169.] 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Reported with Amendments [Provi- 
sional Order confirmed]; Report to lie 
upon the Table. 
Bill, as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow.—{ Bill 217.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Seventh Report brought’ up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Adjourned at a Quarter 
before Six o'clock. 
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Armenia, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 7th May 1896. 


- —— 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


CULTER WATER ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILL [u.1.]. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) having presented a Bill 
to confirm a Provisional Order under 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1867, 
and Acts amending the same, relating to 
Culter Water, moved that the Sessional 
Order of the 16th of March last— 


“That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional 
Certificate shall be read a first time after 
Tuesday the 28th of April next,” 
be dispensed with in respect of the said 
Bill, and the Bill be now read 1%. His 
Lordship said that the Chairman of 
Committees did not object to the sus- 
pension of the Standing Order, and 


there was not likely to be any opposition 
to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 1* accordingly ; to be printed ; 
and referred tothe Examiners.—{ No. 86.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE COMMONS. 

That they have added a Member to 
the Joint Committee on the Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills 
to consider the Post Office Consolidation 
Bill, as requested by their Lordships. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to dissolve the marriage of 
George Vance Scovell, of the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Dublin, Esquire, with Vivienne 
Scovell, his now wife, and to enable him 
to marry again ; and for other purposes : 
Presented (on petition), and a copy of 
the proceedings in, and of the decree of 
divorce of, the Probate and Matrimonial 
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Armenia, 


Division of the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland, delivered (on oath) ; Bill read 
1%, and to be read 2* on Tuesday the 
19th instant: The usual Orders made. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [x2]. 


Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off to 
Tuesday next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON (ADDI- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILIE [2.1.]. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order; Bill reported without amend- 


‘ment ; and re-committed tothe Standing 


Committee. 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN AND 
AUDITORS (LONDON) BILL [u.t.]. 
Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tues- 

day next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
[H.L. ]. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 
TION OF DIFFERENCES) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.t.]. 

Reported from the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills with Amendments, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


ARMENIA. 

Lorp STANMORE said, that in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, he would 
postpone till to-morrow the Question of 
which he had given notice. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


2F 
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notice. He reminded the House that 

the question was of vital importance to 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. | his constituents. It affected the sale of 
|12 or 13 acres of land round the cattle 

Thursday, 7th May 1896. | market in Islington. When the Bill 
|was introduced the only liberty asked 

_— was to sell this land as building ground; 

: \but on February 25 he moved an In- 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. | struction on the Second Reading, which 
— received in an amiable spirit by the 
| hon. Member for the City of London asking 
the Committee to consider whether the 
CORPORATION OF LONDON land was not suitable for an open space 
(METROPOLITAN) MARKET BILL. land recreation ground in Islington, 


Order for Third Reading read. | which was a crowded district. While 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | the Committee had found that the land 
“That the Bill be now read the Third | ¥@8 suitable for an open space, they had 
time.” not made any provision in the Bill in 

e ‘accordance with the Instruction. The 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) pro-| report circulated with the Bill said that 
posed to leave out the word “ That,” to | the Corporation should dea] with the vestry 
the end of the Question, in order to add | of Islington as to the difference in terms 
instead thereof the words— in connection with the land ; but this 
“this House declines to proceed further | W@S not embodied in the Bill. If they 
with this Bill until it is informed as to what | passed the Bill at this stage there was 
aes the ag. ys i London | nothing to induce the markets com- 

ends ) ace u e spor | . : 
ee with alt ie vile 0 the mittee of the Corporation to agree to the 
vacant lands as an open space and recreation | T@Port that had come down from the 
ground.” Committee. . There was a_ difference 
between the Corporation and the body 
The hon. Member reminded the House} which was managing the vacant land at 
that the question was of vital importance | present. This was not old property 
to his constituents. The Bill affected | belonging to the Corporation, but to the 
the sale of 12 or 13 acres of land round | markets committee, which acquired the 
the Cattle Market in Islington. On the} land 40 years ago; and since that time 
Second Reading in February last he| it had always been an enclosed space of 
moved an Instruction, which was/no use to the public. It might be said 
received in an amiable spirit by the hon. | that the Corporation were liberal with 
Member for the City of London, asking| regard to open spaces. He did not 
the Committee to consider whether the | reflect on what the Corporation had done, 
land was not suitable for an open space! but the markets committee had shown 
and a recreation ground in Islington.|a different spirit in regard to this 
While the Committee had found that|piece of land than might have 
the land was suitable for an open space,| been expected from the Corporation. 
no provision had been made in the Bill} For three months the Islington Vestry 
in accordance with that Instruction.| had been trying to settle with the Mar- 
He referred to a statement which had | kets Committee of the Corporation about 
been circulated by the promoters in | the acquisition of this land, and had 
favour of the Bill, the last clause of!|failed to do so. The Markets Com- 
which was scarcely fair. It was asked | mittee, up to the present, had declined 
that the Bill should be allowed to pass,|to enter into any arrangement, and 
because the stage which was taken last | therefore he asked the House to defer 
week had been allowed to pass without | the consideration of this stage of the Bill 
opposition. He had told the promoters! until some arrangement could be made 
in the Lobby that he would take ex-| with regard to the purchase of the land 
ception to the Bill, and he assumed that | between the Corporation of London and 
they would have given him some notice | the Vestry of Islington. A deputation 
when the stage for consideration was|from vestrymen had waited upon the 
put down. But he had received no such | Markets Committee, and the Committee 
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said that their property in London was 
not paying, and that they could not 
undertake to extend special considera- 
tion to the Vestry in this matter. But 
since the Select Committee had reported, 
it had been pointed out to the Markets 
Committee that the Report directed them 
to deal on liberal terms with the Vestry, 
and last Friday the Vestry wrote a letter 
asking the Markets Committee how they 
were going to interpret the words 
‘liberal terms,’’ and at what they 
valued the land? The Markets Com- 
mittee had replied, declining to state the 
price at which they would sell the land, 
or how they would interpret the words 
‘liberal terms.’’ In this experience of 
the treatment of the Vestry by the Mar- 
kets Committee, it could not be expected 
that the Members for Islington would 
allow the Bill to go through the House 
that evening in the absence of some 
satisfactory assurance. The whole pur- 
port of this Bill was the sale of these 
lands which the Vestry wished to acquire, 
and all he asked was that the present 
stage of the Bill should be deferred until 
an arrangement had been arrived at be- 
tween the Islington Vestry and the 


Corporation of London 


Markets Committee as to the terms upon 
which the land could be acquired. The 
preservation of the land as an open 
space was of vast importance to the 


crowded inhabitants of Islington. He 
concluded by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) seconded the Amendment. 

Sr WILLIAM CODDINGTON 
(Blackburn), speaking as the Chairman 
of the Committee that passed the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, said that he felt that 
it would be a great injustice to deal with 
the Measure in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member. The Bill was prac- 
tically an unopposed Bill, with the excep- 
tion of that, part of it which referred to 
open spaces. The arrangement come to 
by the Select Sommittee with reference 
to that part of it ought, in his opinion, 
to meet the views both of the Islington 
Vestry and the Markets Committee of the 
Corporation. The House had instructed 
the Select Committee to consider the ad- 
visability of taking the unoccupied land 
for the purpose of an open space. The 
Committee considered that instruction 
carefully, and resolved :— 


“That, in view of the instruction from the 
House of Commons, and also of the self-evident 
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want of a recreation-ground in this district, the 
Corporation of London should treat for the sale 
of the whole or part of this land upon liberal 
terms.”’ 


The representative of the Corporation 
stated that he was prepared to say that 
the Corporation would accept the ver- 
dict of the Committee, and would deal 
on the most liberal terms with the Isling- 
ton Vestry. Then, on May 4th, the 
Corporation, writing to the Vestry, 
said :— 


“It is of course impossible to give an answer 
as to the money value’ of the property until the 
matter is gone further into; but this you may 
take for certain, that the Corporation will loyally 
abide by the expressed views of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House, and deal liberally with the 
Vestry with regard to their application for the 
land.” 


He held that the Vestry ought to be 
satisfied with such an assurance as that. 
If the interests of his own constituency 
were concerned, he should be quite satis- 
fied with it. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said that past experience taught 
them that when the Corporation of the 
City declared that it would deal with 
anybody fairly and equitably, its word 
could be taken implicitly. In connec- 
tion with a question of this kind it was 
not unimportant to remember that the 
Corporation had always promoted the 
extension of open spaces, and that it was 
to the Corporation that London owed 
the preservation of Epping Forest. The 
Markets Committee represented the Cor- 
poration in this matter, and he strongly 
urged the Islington Vestry to accept the 
very generous assurances which had 
been offered to them. The Corporation, 
through its Committee, had agreed to 
treat with Islington on liberal terms, 
and he believed that it would keep its 
word. He trusted that the Amend- 
ment would be rejected. 

Captain C. W. NORTON (Newing- 
ton, W.) held that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for West Islington was a 
very reasonable one. No detriment 
would be caused to the Corporation if 
this Bill were postponed for a few 
weeks. There was at present nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the sale of this land 
at any moment ; it might even be sold 
by auction and the people of Islington 
might lose the open space which was so 
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necessary to their well-being. The Re- 
port of the Select Committee had been 
spoken of as if it had the effect of law, 
but of course it had not. The Islington 
Vestry simply asked for breathing-space, 
and surely one month’s delay could not 
be a matter of very great danger to the 
interests of the Corporation, whereas it 
might be a means of enabling the Vestry 
to acquire the land. Therefore, he 
heartily supported the proposal of his 
hon. Friend. 

Sir REGINALD HANSON (City of 
London) fully admitted the kindly spirit 
in which the hon. Member for Islington 
had introduced his Motion ; but he did 
not think that the House quite saw what 
the result would be if it was carried. 
His reading of it was that the Bill would 
never pass until the Islington Vestry 
obtained the land at its own price. He 
was glad to hear the hon. Member dis- 
claim any intention to cast reflection on 
the Corporation, and he would point out 
to him that this matter must come before 
the Corporation, and that the Markets 
Committee had only power to deal with 
it in a preliminary way. The hon. 
Member for Islington and his friends 
had the assurance that the Corporation 
intended to act in a liberal spirit, and it 
was hardly necessary to repeat the liberal 
work that the Corporation had done in 
the past in the way of securing open 
spaces, seeing that the hon. Member 
himself spoke very favourably of it when 
he moved an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on this Bill. Surely it was not 
too much to ask that the Corporation 
should be believed when they promised 
to deal with the matter in a liberal way. 
He thought their past history was suffi- 
ecient security that they would do so. 
He hoped that the House, as the Com- 
mittee had already done, would show its 
confidence in the Corporation, and would 
not assent to the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) did not think there 
was any intention to cast reflection upon 
the Corporation. His hon. Friend did 
not propose to prevent the passing of the 
Bill, but he asked that a certain number 
of weeks should be given in which the 
Vestry and the Corporation might come 
to terms. While there was no intention 
to reflect on the Corporation, his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken would see, 
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at all events, that the Corporation would 
be in a better position to drive a hard 
bargain if the Bill were passed before 
they came to terms with the Vestry. 
In the circumstances, however, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Islington had served his purpose by 
raising this discussion, and would be 
well advised if he did not press for a 
Division, seeing that the House had 
been assured by those interested in the 
Corporation that they were willing to 
meet the Vestry on liberal terms. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Waite Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) said he was very glad to hear 
the observations of his hon. Friend op- 
posite, as he was himself about to ask 
the hon. Member for Islington not to 
press his Motion to a Division. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Chairman of 
Committees, this matter had been 
brought to his notice, and it appeared to 
him to be a matter in which it would 
be right and proper for the House to 
support the decision of the Committee. 
The points urged by the hon. Member 
for Islington, in a very fair and proper 
spirit, were all considered by the Com- 
mittee, and the Corporation had pledged 
themselves, through their counsel, to 
carry out the wishes of the Committee, 
and to deal with the question of the land 
on fair and reasonable terms, and if a 
price could not be agreed upon, to go to 
an arbitrator. He did not think the 
hon. Member would get better terms by 
postponing the Bill, and he hoped he 
would accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Poplar, and allow the Bill 
to pass. 


Mn, LOUGH asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read a Third time, and passed 


EALING AND SOUTH HARROW 
RAILWAY BILL. 

Order (27th February) that the Ealing 
and South Harrow Railway Bill be re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 





Patent * 


QUESTIONS. 


HORSEFLESH. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
drawn to a case which recently came 
before Mr. Mead, of the Thames Police 
Court, brought by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
when two horses were stopped which were 
being led to the Docks for exportation 
to Rotterdam, both of which were 
suffering from disease ; whether he is 
aware that diseased horses are daily 
shipped to Rotterdam for the purpose of 
being slaughtered and prepared for 
human food, when they are re-shipped to 
this country in the form of sausages and 
tinned meats, and that this practice has 
been carried on to a considerable extent 
for some time; and, whether he will 
take means to put a stop to a business 
so dangerous to health ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers that Question, may I ask 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Sale of Horseflesh, etc., Regulation 
Act 1889, sometimes called the Knack- 
erine Act, and whether he is aware 
that several cases have already been tried 
and fines imposed under that Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sit 
MarrHew Wuite Ruipipy, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): No, Sir, my attention has 
not been called to the matters referred 
to in the Question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Salford, but I will make 
inquiry on the subject. I have seen 
reports in the newspapers of the case 
referred to, and have communicated with 
the learned magistrate by whom it was 
heard. The two horses were being con- 
veyed to Rotterdam, presumably, as they 
were past work, for the purpose of being 
slaughtered for food. There was no 
evidence, however, that the horse in 
respect of which the conviction took 
place was suffering from any disease 
rendering it unfit for food ; it was lame 
in one leg in consequence of a contracted 
tendon and a diseased foot. There is 
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no doubt, TI believe, that horses in a 
similar condition are frequently shipped 
to Rotterdam ; but I have no evidence 
that a trade in diseased horses is carried 
on, or that the food prepared from their 
carcases reaches this country ; nor have 
I any power to prevent the business in 
question. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
what is the present extent of overtime 
in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and 
how far inroads are being made upon 
the principle of an eight-hour day by 
resort to overtime ; whether in the week 
ending 25th April, a considerable num- 
ber of men in one department were 
discharged, although others in the same 
department were working until 9 p.m.!; 
whether work is being carried on on 
Saturdays until 6 p.m., instead of 
1 p.m.; and, what number of men are 
affected by the present working of over- 
time ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe - 
Wiutuiams, Birmingham, 8.) : In connec- 
tion with the supply of small-arms 
ammunition, and with the work of 
quickly completing the conversion of 
the Horse and Field Artillery, it has 
been found necessary to employ a con- 
siderable number of men on overtime, 
but the necessity will shortly cease, and 
the ordinary hours of working will then 
be resumed. In the week ending 25th 
April twelve painters were discharged 
because the work for which they had 
been specially engaged had been com- 
pleted; but beyond this there was 
nothing unusual in the number of dis- 
charges during that week. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade—(1) whether it has been brought 
to his notice that Lord Justice Kay, in 
giving a decision in the Court of Appeal 
on the 20th April, said that recent patent 
cases in that Court had forced on his 
mind the conviction that it was desirable 
there should be some functionary holding 
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in relation to patents a position analo- 
gous to that of the Comptroller in 
relation to trade marks, an official whose 
duty it would be to look into prior 
specifications and reject applications for 
patents in cases in which no new inven- 
tion was involved; and further stated 
that, from there being nosuchfunctionary, 
there were frequently long and expensive 
contests about alleged inventions which 
no human being who was acquainted 
with the state of knowledge on the 
subject would think deserving of a 
patent; (2) whether in the United 
States and other countries such function- 
aries exist; (3) and whether he will 
consider the propriety of giving effect to 
Lord Justice Kay’s suggestions for the 
amendment of the practice in this 
country ? 

THE PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rivcnte, Croy- 
don): The reply to the first two para- 
graphs is in the affirmative ; as to the 
third, I am not prepared to propose the 
alteration of the existing practice. The 


_Subject is a thorny one and has engaged 
the attention of Parliament and of the 
public on and off for many years. 


Twenty-five thousand and fifty-three 
patents were applied for in 1895, and an 
enormous staff would be required if the 
obligation of deciding on the novelty of 
each application was imposed on the 
Patent Office. I must further remind 
the hon. Member that the most eminent 
authorities differ occasionally as to 
whether an invention is new. 


PASSENGER AND CARRIAGE DUTY. 

Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if there is any criterion 
by which the officers of Inland Revenue 
decide whether a road made on rails is 
to be called a railway and charged with 
passenger duty, or a tramway and charged 
with carriage duty ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): Where rails 
are laid upon ground which is the 
exclusive property of any person or 
company the railway passenger duty is 
levied if the fares taken for the convey- 
ance of passengers are such as to come 
within the charge. Rails laid upon a 
public street or road are considered to 
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be a tramway, and railway passenger 
duty is not charged on the fares, but 
licence duty is charged in respect of the 
carriages used. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he can 
state what is the number of work 
mistresses at present employed in mixed 
National Schools in Ireland ; (2) what 
was the amount of their industrial result 
fees for the last school year and the 
average sum each received ; (3) has any 
invitation been yet extended to the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland to consider the advisability of 
reasonably increasing their annual salary 
and annual industrial results; and, if 
so, what has been the decision of the 
Commissioners ; and, (4) as the Board 
now have an extra grant of £33,383 to 
allocate, will he kindly use his influence 
with the Commissioners to grant a decent 
proportion for the increased attention to 
and encouragement of an industrial 
education by these work mistresses. 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds Central): The number of work 
mistresses employed in mixed National 
Schools on the 31st December, 1895, was 
843. The Commissioners could not give 
the information required by the second 
paragraph without making inquiries 
which would occupy some time. The third 
paragraph appears to refer to a state- 
ment made by me in the House on the 
18th February, when I pointed out that 
I was not aware that any grounds existed 
for proposing a further increase in the 
fixed salaries of work mistresses, though 
I should be prepared to invite the Com- 
missioners to consider the matter. 
Certain proposals have in consequence 
been submitted by the Commissioners to 
the Irish Government and will receive 
due consideration. I cannot state what 
is the nature of these proposals. The 
Commissioners have no power to apply 
any portion of the increase in the amount 
of their Estimates for the current year to 
the object mentioned in the last para- 
graph. 

Mr. JAMES DALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of-Ireland (1) whether he can 
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state if assistant school teachers in Irish] LONGFORD BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
National Schools are paid as muchsalary| Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
as assistant teachers in model schools ;| the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
(2) whether his attention has been called| tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
to the desire of the Conference of aware that the Longford Board of 
National School Teachers, held in Belfast Guardians, at +their meeting on 25th 
last month, requesting that the Govern-| April, offered to leave the advertising 
ment would pay class salaries, and that|for a competent person to discharge the 
the duties of assistant teachers are quite | duties of night nurse in the hands of 
as onerous as principals; and (3) whe-| the Local Government Board, but that 
ther he will consider the claims of assist-| Major Fair regarded this offer as a 
ant teachers to be paid class salaries? |refusal to comply with the Board’s 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The) request; (2) whether he is also aware 
fixed salaries of assistant teachers in| that the fact of the refusal of the Guar- 
ordinary National Schools is limited to|dians to admit paying patients to their 
£42 for males and £32 8s. for females, | infirmary for surgical treatment renders 
together with a bonus addition in certain | the presence of a night nurse unneces- 
cases of £9 to males and £7 10s. to| sary; and (3) will he order a thorough 
females. Assistants in model schools|inquiry into the whole subject by a 
receive their full class salaries, and in| medical inspector of the Local Govern- 
addition male assistants receive asupple-|ment Board, before sanctioning any 
mental salary of £20 and females a/ decision put forward for his approval 
supplemental salary of £16. But they for the dissolution of the local Board of 
do not receive any payment from the Guardians? 
Customs and Excise Grant in which, Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
assistants in ordinary schools share. I | making inquiry into the matters alleged 
have seen a resolution passed at the in the first and second paragraph. The 
meeting referred to in the second para-| nursing arrangements in the Longford 
graph, but it does not appear to declare) Workhouse have formed the subject of 
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that the duties of assistant teachers are| frequent communication with the Board 
quite as onerous as those of principals. | of Guardians, and before the Question 
I have already more than once pointed |of the hon. Member was placed on the 
out that the position and duties of| Paper the Local Government Board had 
assistant teachers are quite subordinate | instructed their medical inspector to 


to those of principals. As regards the visit the workhouse and to report 
third paragraph I must refer to my reply whether the person proposed to be 
to the similar inquiry addressed to me appointed by the Guardians as night 
by the hon. Member on the 3rd March. | nurse possesses sufficient qualifications 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief|to enable the present arrangement in 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of| that respect to become permanent. 
Ireland whether, seeing that the National | Pending the receipt and consideration of 


School teachers of Ireland were deprived 
of the sum of £70,000 during the years 
1892-3, 1893-4, and 1894-5, he will take 
steps to have this sum repaid to the Irish 
teachers ? 

_ Tae SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W..Hansoury, Preston): 


If the hon. Member will refer to the! 


Debate on this subject on the 30th 
March and to my Answer to a Question 
put by the hon. Member for North Cork 


the Report of the medical inspector no 
further action in the matter will be 
taken. 


COAL TRADE DEPRESSION. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that, owing to the protracted 
depression in the coal trade, a number 





on the 27th April, he will see that I | of collieries in the Aberdare and Rhondda 
have already explained to the House | Valleys have been closed ; that, in con- 
that the grants for the years mentioned | sequence, several thousand workmen 
were definitely settled by the late Parlia-| have been thrown out of employment ; 
ment in strict accordance with the Act,|and that, during the past five years, the 
and that it is impossible for the Govern-| wages of over 100,000 workmen engaged 
ment to reopen the account. en colliery work in Glamorganshire and 
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Monmouthshire have been reduced by 
nearly 50 per cent. on the standard 
rates; and whether, in view of the 
suffering and distress that prevail 
among the workmen in this great 
national industry, the Government is 
prepared to take immediate steps to 
relieve it, similar to those proposed to 
be taken to assist the owners of agri- 
cultural land ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am aware that certain collieries have 
been closed in the Aberdare and Rhondda 
Valleys because they cannot be worked 
with profit, and also that a great reduc- 
tion of wages has taken place during the 
past five years. The hon. Member, 
however, will remember that, though 
the rates of wages have fallen from 57 
per cent. above standard in 1891 to 
about 11 per cent. above standard at 
the present time, there was a corre- 
sponding rise in the five years previous 
to 1891, and that the present rates are 
higher than the rates in 1886. I find 
also that the number of persons employed 
in coal mines in Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire has increased from year 
to year, and was greater in 1895 than 
in any previous year. 


Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he is aware that great poverty and dis- 
tress exist in the county of North- 
umberland in consequence of the con- 
tinued depression in the coal trade, 


notwithstanding the fact that the 
miners’ wages have been twice reduced 
during the last six months; and, whe- 
ther, in view of these facts, the Govern- 
ment will take steps to remedy such 
distress by means of a subvention or 
otherwise 4 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I was 
not aware of the distress referred to in 
the Question until the hon. Member was 
good enough to send me a newspaper 
extract in support of his statement. In 
the extract I find it stated that the 
collieries in the county of Northumber- 
land are on the whole well employed. 
I assume that the Question has reference 
to the villages of Bebside and Chopping- 
ton, where, it is stated, there has been 
much distress in consequence of the 
number of days that two collieries have 
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been idle. I am glad, however, to find 
from the same source that assistance has 
been given by the Northumberland 
Miners’ Association—|“ hear, hear !”|— 
and also in money and food by persons 
in the neighbouring districts. While T 
greatly regret that there should have 
been distress in these two villages, it is 
not in my power to take the course 
suggested by the hon. Member. [ Oppo- 
sition laughter. | 


ARMY COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCE. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether he 
will investigate the claim of Edward 
Connor, Ballymockney, Carrickmacross, 
with a view to granting him compassion- 
ate allowance as an old soldier; and, 
whether he is aware that Connor served 
15 years in the 85th Regiment King’s 
Light Infantry, 13 years of which were 
spent in India, and two years in the 
Afghan campaign, for which he received 
a medal, and also nine years in the 
Dublin Royal Fusiliers, and was dis- 
charged as medically unfit for further 
service, his discharge stating that his 
conduct was very good ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Edward 
Connor was discharged from the Army 
in 1882 at his own request after 15 
years’ service, which was not a sufficient 
amount to entitle him to a pension.. A 
year later, a man of the same name 
enlised in a Militia battalion of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers, from which he 
was discharged as unfit for service in 
1892. Service in the Militia does not 
count towards pension; and as the 
special campaign pensions are limited to 
men who served in campaigns before 
1860, there is no regulation under which 
any grant from Army Votes could be 
made in this case. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—(1) whe- 
ther he has any official information with 
respect to the allegation that many 
persons have deposited in single sums 
the whole amount allowed to be deposited 
in Savings Banks in one year ; (2) what 
is the total number of depositors in 
Trustee and Post Office Savings Banks, 
the average amount of each deposit 
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account, and the average sums paid in 
and drawn out by each depositor during 
the year 1895 ; and (3), what percentage 
the accounts which have reached their 
full limit bear to the total number of 
current deposit accounts ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: With regard to the first 
paragraph of the Question, the figures 
given by me in my Budget speech were 
official, but they related only to Post 
Office Savings Banks. With regard to 
the Trustee Savings Banks, the informa- 
tion could only be obtained by a circular 
to all the Banks. The same remark 
applies to the last paragraph of the 
Question. The other figures asked for 
ean be given, and, if the hon. Member 
will put a Notice on the Paper for a 
Return, I will consider it. 


SUB-POSTMASTER. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether anyone keeping a sub- | 
post office is prohibited from carrying on 


the business of rent collector ; and, if 
so, would he explain the matter ? 

Mr. HANBURY: There is no 
written rule on the subject, but it is not 
considered desirable that a Post Office 
servant should hold an appointment 
such as collector of rents which may 
bring him into unpleasant relations 
with members of the public and take 
him frequently away from the office. 

Mr. WOLFF asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the matter depended 
entirely upon the view which the Post- 
master General took of it 4 


Mr. HANBURY : No, Sir. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
since the French occupation of Mada- 
gascar all concessions, mining or other- 
wise, to British subjects have been 
annulled, and British trade to that 
country greatly hampered ; and, whether 
French subjects can own land, mine, or 
trade without let or hindrance through- 
out the British Empire ? 


{7 May 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Georce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): We have not heard of the 
annulment of any concesssions to British 
subjects in Madagascar. French citizens 
enjoy the same privileges as the subjects 
of other countries throughout the British 
Empire. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whether, in view of the desir- 
ability of utilising the summer months 
for the construction of the proposed new 
works at Haulbowline Dockyard, the 
Admiralty wll proceed to carry them 
out pending the completion of the Vote 
in Supply ? 

Tne CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): The Admiralty are 
not in a position to begin the work until 
after Vote 10 has been sanctioned by 
Parliament, but the interval will be used 
for the completion of the detailed plans. 

Captain DONELAN asked whether 
the sums allotted to these works for the 
present financial year would be spent 
upon them notwithstanding any delay 
that might occur in commencing them ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said that he could not give any definite 
pledge to the hon. Gentleman’s Question, 
but the works would be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible. 


LOAN BANKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it has come to his knowlege that, all 
things counted, borrowers from the Irish 
loan banks pay close upon 40 per cent. 
interest for their loans; that the 
Aughnacloy Petty Sessions Court is fre- 
quently blocked by a plethora of small 
debt summons brought against borrowers 
by the proprietors of the loan fund ex- 
isting in that town ; if he can state the 
number of seizures at the instance of this 
loan society the police assisted at from 
the lst of January, 1895, till the 30th 
of April, 1896; what amount of re- 
muneration the police received in addi- 
tion to their ordinary pay for attending 
these seizures, and what proportion of 
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this remuneration, if any, was paid by 
the loan society ; and, what provision is 
made for the discharge of ordinary police 
duties when the constabulary are drafted 
in bodies to assist in executing the 
decrees of this loan society ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
rates of interest legally chargeable by 
loan fund societies working in connection 
with the Loan Fund Board are defined 
by the 6th and 7th Vict. cap. 91, 
Section 27 of which prescribes a rate of 
4d. in the £ for 20 weeks on loans 
payable by weekly instalments. This 
amounts to less than 5 per cent., and I am 
unable to see how this figure of 40 per 
cent. in the Question is arrived at. The 
loan fund cases at Aughnacloy Petty 
Sessions take up very little time, and I 
am told that no inconvenience has ever 
been caused to the Court by the hearing 
of such cases. The police were present 
at five seizures made at the instance of 
this society during the period mentioned. 
They received no remuneration in addi- 
tion to their ordinary pay for attending 
these seizures. No inconvenience either 


to the police or to the public has been 
caused by the attendance of the police at 
the execution of magistrates’ warrants 


issued at the suit of this loan fund 
society. 


EDUCATION ACT AMENDMEN'L 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he can state when he will introduce the 
Education Act Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill ; (2) whether he has noticed in the 
report of the recent congress of Irish 
teachers, held in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, in Easter week, a resolution 
unanimously requesting that the limit of 
age for half-time employment be raised 
to 12 years ; and also the report of the 
standing committee of the Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy of Ireland, held in 
April 1892, requesting that the age be 
raised to 13 years; and, (3) whether, as 
provision is made for raising the age in 
England in the Education Bill now before 
the House, provision will also be made 
in the Education Act Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill to raise the age limit ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member does not appear to be aware 


Mr. D, Macaleese. 
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that the Irish Education Act Amend- 
ment Bill was introduced on Tuesday 
night, and has already been distributed. 
I have seen the resolutions referred to 
in the second paragraph. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE (GALWAY). 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to a statement made to the Visitors 
of Queen’s College, Galway, on 23rd 
April last, by the President of that in- 
stitution, to the effect that, when after 
the dissolution of the Queen’s University 
in 1882, the corporate body of the 
College asked for certain alterations in 
their regulations, the Lord Lieutenant 
informed the President that a radical 
alteration of the College was so near at 
hand that it was hardly worth while to 
make smaller changes ; and, whether the 
Government can say if they still intend 
to carry out the great alterations re- 
ferred to? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
President of the Queen’s College, Galway, 
informs me that he did not make the 
statement attributed to him in the Ques- 
tion. It is the fact, however, that in 
1893 it was represented to the Lord 
Lieutenant that certain changes in the 
Statutes of the Queen’s Colleges became 
necessary consequent on the dissolution 
of the Queen’s University, and in view 
of the Inquiry held in the following 
year, it was not, I presume, considered 
desirable to deal specially with the 
alterations so proposed. Supposing the 
expression of opinion ascribed in the 
Question to the then Lord Lieutenant is 
correct, I have no means of knowing 
what the alterations were which he had 
in his mind. Many alterations, how- 
ever, have since been carried out in the 
Statutes of the Queen’s Colleges. 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS 
(LISTOWEL). 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been directed to the obser- 
vations made by Judge Shaw on Monday 
27th April at Listowel Quarter Sessions, 
in reference to some applications for 
fixing fair rents which came before him ; 
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whether Judge Shaw is correctly reported | without modifications, of the Gresham 
to have said that the Commissioners did |Commission for the re-organisation of 


not make any order ; 
an order before he would deal with the 
case. That it seemed to him a most 
extraordinary proceeding that the Com- 
missioners should treat the application 
in this manner. The Land Commis- 
sioners had refused to sit, but they tried 
by a side issue to have the cases tried at 
the Quarter Sessions. That if the intima- 
tion conveyed in the letter of the secre- 
tary to the clerk of the peace should be 
brought to the attention of Parliament 
it would be likely to receive considera- 
tion, because there was a Land Bill in 
the House ; and, whether he will inquire 
from the Land Commissioners on what 
grounds the cases in question were refused 
a hearing by the Land Commissioners ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Inquiry 
is being made into this matter, and on 
Monday next I hope to be in a position 
to reply fully to the hon. Member’s 
Question if he will then repeat it, but I 
understand that some such observations 
as are alleged were made by Judge 
Shaw, but that he has since stated that 
they were made under a misapprehension 
of the facts. 


NAVY (PENSION APPLICATION), 
*Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) ; I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Stephen Keen, 
sometime in the employ of the Govern- 
ment ; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances of the case, he can see his way 
to recommend Keen for an increase of 
pension ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, 8.) : My attention has been called 
to this case, which has been on several 
occasions considered by the Admiralty. 
I regret that I am unable, after careful 
inquiry into the circumstances, to recom- 
mend Mr. Keen for any increase of 
pension. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Sin ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
is it intended to introduce a Bill in pur- 

uan-? of the recommendations, with or 


they must make | 





the University of. London ; 
when, and in which House ? 

THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Bill is being prepared 
in the Privy Council Office, but it has 
not yet received the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment. When it has received that 
sanction it will probably be introduced 
in the House of Lords. |‘ Hear, 
hear”! | 


and, if so, 


WORKMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the Department received a 
letter in the early part of the present 
Session from the Trades Union Congress 
Parliamentary Committee, on behalf of 
the carpenters, joiners, stonemasons, and 
painters employed in the Government 
Departments at Woolwich and other 
places, asking the Secretary of State for 
War if he would receive a deputation 
from those bodies ; whether it has been 
usual for Ministers to meet deputations 
of a similar character, and what were 
the grounds of refusal in this case ; and 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
is willing to reconsider his decision in 
respect to the receiving of a deputation 
from the workmen in regard to the 
grievances of which they complain ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: In 
February last a letter was received from 
the Trades’ Union Congress Parliamen- 
tary Committee asking the Secretary of 
State to receive a deputation of car- 
penters, joiners, stonemasons, and 
painters employed in Government De- 
partments. The Secretary of State de- 
clined to receive the deputation on the 
ground, as he informed the applicants, 
that it is open to the workmen of the 
War Department to bring any griev- 
ances from which they think they suffer 
to the notice of the officers responsible 
for the control of the various establish- 
ments, by authorised and recognised 
methods, and that complaints brought 
forward in this manner will always re- 
ceive careful attention and considera 
tion. He is not prepared to reconsider 
that decision. 
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LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether chairmen of District Coun- 
cils, who become ex-officio magistrates, 
are, during their time of office, ex-officio 
Land Tax Commissioners of the dis- 
tricts in which they reside, or whe- 
ther they must be nominated by the 
county Members in the same way as the 
other Commissioners who are not magis- 
trates ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: I am advised 
that, as a general rule, a chairman of a 
District Council who becomes ex-officio a 
magistrate under Section 22 of the 
Local Government Act of 1894, is, if he 
possesses the necessary qualification 


under Section 3 of the Act 38, Geo. III., | 


cap. 48, competent to act as Commis- 
sioner of Land Tax for the county at 
large in which the district is situated. 
Where, however, the District Council is 
the council of a county borough, the point 
is not free from doubt. The question 
then is whether ‘‘ county” in the Land 
Tax Act, 7 & 8 Geo. IV., cap. 75, 
can be taken to include a county 
borough under the Local Government 
Act 1894. A county borough may not 
be a Land Tax area at all, and in that 
case it is not at all clear that an ex- 
officio Justice of the Peace under the 
Local Government Act 1894, is com- 
petent to act as a Land Tax Commis- 
sioner under the Act of 7 & 8 Geo. IV. 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the can nowstate the decision he has come 
to with regard to new International 
Regulations for Sound Signals for 
Vessels at Sea in Fogs ? 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercombie): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
it is the case that the Government pur- 
pose to submit to Foreign Powers the 
new Rules of the Road at Sea without 
further delay ; whether it is the case 
that the British Mercantile Marine are 
practically united in opinion against the 
rules in question ; and if he will submit 

‘them to the Chambers of Shipping be- 
fore taking action regarding them ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps the hon. 
Member for the Abercrombie Division 
of Liverpool will allow me to answer his 
Question at the same time. I have in- 
vited 10 of the chief Associations of 
Shipowners and Shipmasters to send 
two representatives each to confer with 
me as regards Rule 15 of the Rules of 
the Road at Sea which has been the 
subject of consideration by a Committee 
of this House. I propose to hear their 
views before finally determining what 
representation is to be made to Foreign 
Governments, and I am anxious, as far 
as possible, to meet those views, but it 
is necessary that any action which may 
have to be taken should be taken at the 
earliest possible moment. 


In answer to Mr. Gipson Bow es 
(Lynn Regis), 

Mr. RITCHIE said that he could 
not at that moment give the names of 
the associations to which he referred, 
but he might say that they were repre- 


sentative bodies. [‘* Hear, hear !”| 


EDUCATION 
(SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION). 

Mr, A. E. HUTTON (York, W.R., 
Morley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, how many of the school 
places for older scholars provided by 
schools connected with the National 
Society or Church of England, Wesleyan 
schools, Roman Catholic, British, un- 
denominational, and other schools, and 
Board Schools respectively, for the year 
ending 3lst August 1895, are calculated 
on an allowance of 8 square feet per 
child, and how many at 10 square feet 
per feet per child; and what would be 
the reduction in total accommodation in 
each of these classes of schools if all 
places for older scholars were calculated 
at 10 square feet ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Committee of 
Council have no information which 
would enable them to answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. 


EDUCATION (NEW SCHOOL SITES). 
Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
whether the new educational authority 
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is to have the power of final decision as 
to the suitability of sites for new 
schools ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Education 
Bill makes no provision as to approval of 
sites for schools. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 

PRETORIA (BRITISH AGENT). 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether, having regard to 
the growing importance of Pretoria as a 
centre of diplomatic negotiation in South 
Africa, he will advise Her Majesty’s 
Government to at once appoint there as 
their agent some diplomatist of ex- 
perience and of English birth and 
training ? 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that many of the 
best of our diplomatists had been born in 
Ireland, and whether he considered it 
necessary that our representative at 
Pretoria should be of English birth ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): In answer to the 
hon. Member for East Kerry, I have 
to say that I fully recognise the im- 
portance of the subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman calls my attention, but I 
should prefer to defer any statement 
with regard to it until the Debate to- 
morrow. With regard to the Supple- 
mentary question of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, I have much pleasure in 
saying that I am well aware that some 
of our most successful diplomatists were 
born in Ireland. [‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.| I, however, have no idea of 
making any kind of exclusive rule which 
will prevent other gentlemen of the 
same extraction from serving the coun- 
try in that capacity. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can now 
state when the Government will submit 
tothe House their proposals for the 
development and extension of light rail- 
ways in Ireland ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Bill 
dealing with this matter is not yet quite 


ready, but I hope to be able to introduce 
it shortly. 
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TRUNK TELEPHONE LINES. 

Sirk BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if the Post 
Office is now prepared to give the same 
facilities for using trunk telephone lines, 
with respect to hours of service, etc., as 
existed previous to the Post Office taking 
over the trunk lines? 

Mr. HANBURY: To the north of 
the Thames the former facilities remain, 
as the company still works its old trunk 
wires under Post Office control. The 
facilities with respect to hours of service 
are now being given experimentally at 
certain places in the south of England, 
and the experiment is about to be ex- 
tended. Until the result is known Iam 
not in a position to give any pledge as 
to a permanent arrangement, but there 
is strong reason to hope that the result 
will be satisfactory. 

Sir BLUNDELL MAPLE asked if 
it was the intention of the Post Office to 
curtail the present facilities and the 
hours at which these trunk lines could 
be used ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No. The inten- 
tion of the Post Office is that the hours 
of service shall be practically the same 
as they were when the National Tele- 
phone Company was working the wires. 
Their object is, I believe, to see 
whether it is possible to carry on the 
confidential messages which are sent by 
day and which are only delivered at 
telegraph offices ; and to see whether it 
is possible, even when the telegraph 
offices are closed,'to obtain the necessary 
control over the messages. 

Sirk BLUNDELL MAPLE asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman would inquire 
whether it was possible to keep the trunk 
lines open at the same time that the 
main telephone communications were 
open at both ends? 

Mr. HANBURY said he understood 
the object was to do that. 


CANADIAN FAST STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the negotiations with 
the Canadian Government with respect 
to the establishment of a fast steamship 
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service between England and Canada 
have been completed ; what are the con- 
ditions of tendering, and what is the 
latest date on which tenders will be 
received ; will provision be made for the 
carriage of Australian and New Zealand 
mails by this route in connection with 


the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 


Canadian - Australian line of steamers 
now running between Vancouver and 
Sydney ; and, whether there will be a 
stipulation requiring the steamers em- 
ployed in this new service to call at an 
Irish port ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Imperial and 
Canadian Governments have recently 
been in communication on the subject 
of the tenders about to be invited for 
this service, but it can scarcely be said 
that the negotiations are completed. I 
explained to the hon. Member for 
Canterbury on March 9th that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not be in a 
position to decide what amount of assist- 
ance they would be justified in affording 
until the cost of the service has been 
more fully ascertained. The Canadian 
Government have now advertised for 
tenders for a weekly service to be per- 
formed by steamers with an average 


speed of not less than 20 knots an hour. 
Printed forms giving the conditions of 
tender in detail may be obtained at the 
office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada. Tenders are to be sent in by 
the 10th of next month. If the proposed 
service is established, any mails for 
Australia and New Zealand which can 
with advantage be sent vid Canada will, 
no doubt, be so forwarded. The con- 
ditions of tender stipulate that the 
steamships shall call at an Irish port if 
required to do so. 


MILITIA UNIFORM. 
Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, why the advantage of 
being clothed in the same uniform as 
their line battalions, which is granted to 
the Militia Battalions of the Gordon and 
the Cameron Highlanders, is denied to 
the Militia Battalions of the Black 
Watch, the Seaforth, and the Argyll 

and Sutherland Highlanders ? 
*ToE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The undress uni- 


Mr. J. F. Hogan, 
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\form of the battalions of Highland 
Militia has been assimilated to that 
of their corresponding line battalions - 
but, having regard to the heavy eosk 
which would be involved, it is not con- 
sidered necessary. that they should be 
|given the full dress of the line. 


BOYLE MILITARY BARRACKS. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether as the 
military barracks in Ballyshannon, and 
other places in Ireland from which 
troops had been withdrawn, are now 
occupied by military detachments, it is 
the intention of the military authorities 
in Ireland to have the military barracks 
in Boyle occupied by an infantry detach- 
ment in accordance with the practice 
carried out by previous Governments of 
stationing troops in Boyle ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is notintendedto 
re-occupy the barracks at Boyle with 
regular troops. The troops at present 
quartered at Ballyshannon are there for 
a temporary purpose only. 


BELFAST CORPORATION. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he can state the 
amount written off by the Belfast 
Corporation on foot of capital account 
of gas works during the past ten years 
over and above the amount of the 
Sinking Fund authorised by Statute; 
would the effect of such a reduction be 
to maintain a higher price for gas ; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
Auditor for Belfast can state under 
what exceptional circumstances _ this 
reduction of capital has been allowed by 
him ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Town Clerk of Belfast 
that a sum of £182,695 was written off 
by the Belfast Corporation on foot of 
capital account of the gas _ works 
during the past ten years, and that the 
effect of such reduction would be to 
cheapen production. The Local Govern- 
ment Auditor is of opinion that the 
application of the profits was in con- 
formity with Clause 59 of the Belfast 
Corporation Gas Act of 1874. 
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Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, what is the amount of loan 
under the Dwelling House Improvement 
Fund obtained by the Belfast Corpora- 
tion, and whether he can state how 
many dwelling houses were constructed 
with the money ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Town Clerk of Belfast 
that a loan for £12,000 was obtained 
in 1879 to carry out an improvement 
under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, and that 100 houses were 
erected. 


EDUCATION (VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS). 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
what was the amount of local rates paid 
in respect of Voluntary Schools last 
year } 

Sir J. GORST: The Committee of 
Council have no information which 
would enable them to answer the hon. 
Member’s Question. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell me where I 
can get the information ? 

Sir J. GORST: No, I am afraid I 
cannot, I do not know whether it is to 
be got anywhere. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to paragraph 517 of the 
Keport of the Poor Law Schools Com- 
mittee, where it is stated that the 
present system of reporting on the con- 
dition of children emigrated to Canada 
is decidedly unsatisfactory, as second 
reports have not hitherto been received 
on the same child by the Government 
authorities ; and whether he will take 
steps to insure that an annual inspection 
of each pauper child brought to Canada 
by voluntary agencies shall be made 
annually, in conformity with the regula- 
tions of the Canadian Government ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: My attention has 
been drawn to the paragraph referred to. 
The Canadian Government have pro- 
vided for an annual inspection of 
children sent out to Canada by boards 
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of guardians, but not for an inspection 
of each child each year. It would un- 
doubtedly be very much more satis- 
factory if the children were more 
frequently visited, and I will take the 
necessary steps with a view to communi- 
cating with the Dominion Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the desirability of asking the 
Canadian Government to cause these 
children to be visited not during the 
summer, but during the winter, and to 
make special inquiry as to the amount 
of clothing allowed them, their accom- 
modation, and the amount of exposure 
they are liable to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I did not hear the 
hon. Member very clearly, but I will pay 
attention to those points which I 
heard. 


Treason. 


INCOME TAX (COLONIES.) 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he could state in 
which of the Colonies Income Tax is 
now levied ; and whether a Return 
could be prepared and presented to Par- 
liament indicating the colony, the statute 
authority, the rate of the tax, and whe- 
ther levied by domicile of person or 
locality of property taxed ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have 
not in my possession at present the in- 
formation desired by my hon. Friend. 
T will endeavour to obtain it, but that 
will take, I am afraid, some little time. 
As soon as I can produce a Return, I 
will place it at the disposal of my hon. 
Friend. 


HIGH TREASON. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department in what in- 
stances a conviction for high treason in 
the British Empire has not been followed 
by a capital sentence ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
A conviction for high treason is always 
followed, under the English law, by sen- 
tence of death. To state the instances 
in which that sentence has not been 
carried out would involve a research 
which it is quite impossible for me to 
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undertake. I may inform the hon. | Holdich, of the Indian Survey Depart- 
Member, however, that since the last) ment, and whether this boundary in- 
execution for high treason in 1820, 16 cluded the Bashgal Valley and the Nari 
persons have been convicted in the | villages ; whether one of the Boundary 
United Kingdom of high treason the Commissioners, who settled the later 
sentence in each case being subsequently | boundary of December 1895, was the 
commuted. |Afghan Commander-in-Chief, and 
|whether this line of demarcation was 

| made to include the Bashgal Valley after 

CAVAN UNION (DEFAULTING RATE_ | its invasion by the Afghan troops ; and, 
COLLECTOR). ‘whether the Mehtar of Chitral and the 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg | Maharaja of Kashmir had given their 


S| written consent to the cession of the 


Crossing (Cornwall), 
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to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
a rate collector named Pogue, who 
absconded with a large portion of the 
rates of the union; (2) whether he is 
aware that the said Pogue is one of the 
new tenants on the Clanricarde estate in 
the Woodford district: and (3) what 
steps have been taken to bring this man 


to justice ; or will he see that the Local | 
Government Board of Ireland will press | 
| 


\they had been supposed to be. 


.on the necessary proceedings against the 
defaulter ? 


} Amir 
| Valley. 


| frontier, as proposed to be Jaid down in 


| Bashgal Valley before it was made? 


Mr. CURZON: No correspondence 
took place between the Viceroy and the 
with reference to the Bashgal 

The decision to revise the 


the Durand Treaty, was arrived at in 
February 1895, before the Chitral expe- 
ition was contemplated, and, as I have 
already stated, that decision was based 
on the ground that the topographical 
conditions were found not to be what 
There 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The was, therefore, no question of compensa- 


signation to the Board of Guardians of 
the Cavan Union in November 1894, 
and it was accepted by them. 


failed to 
from him and his sureties the full amount 


due. The fact is, I believe, as stated in 
the second paragraph. 


BASHGAL VALLEY. 


rate collector referred to tendered his re- | 


On ex- | 
amination, however, of his arrears lists | 
the Guardians ascertained that he had | 
account for certain sums of | 
money, and they have since recovered | 


tion on either side. Colonel Holdich 
was the chief survey officer of the Com- 
‘mission which revised the Durand 
frontier in the manner already explained 
(April 16). The Afghan Commander-in- 
Chief was one of the Afghan Commis- 
| sioners, but his forces did not enter the 
Bashgal Valley until after the signature 
| of the agreement which gave that district 
to the Amir. The Government of India 
conducted the negotiations on behalf of 
the native States interested, and no 
| written consent to this or to any other 
detail of the agreement was necesary. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-' 


bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence between the Viceroy of 
India and the Amir of Afghanistan 


which led to the cession of the Bashgal | 
Valley to Afghanistan; whether the) 
supplementary agreement of 19th Decem- | 
ber 1895 was drawn up in consequence | 


of pressure by the Amir and in the midst 
of the Chitral Campaign, and what has 
been the corresponding compensation 
made by the Amir for the cession; 
whether the boundary, settled in princi- 
ple by the Durand Treaty, was similar 
to the demarcation made by Colonel 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


WADEBRIDGE LEVEL CROSSING 
(CORNWALL). 

Mr. THOMAS OWEN (Cornwall, 
Launceston): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, if his attention 
has been called to the report of Major 
General Hutchinson, dated 26th March 
1894, wherein he summarises the result 
of his inquiry into the case of a level 
railway crossing alleged to be dangerous 
at Wadebridge, Cornwall, and recom- 
mends that, in view of the large traflic 
on market days (45 vehicles, 42 horses 
‘and cattle, and 476 foot passengers per 
jhour), it is necessary for the safety of 
‘the public that steps be taken to prevent 
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that portion of the railway line being 
used for through traffic; and, is he 
aware that the North Cornwall Railway 
Bill now before Parliament proposes to 
run through traffic over the said level 
crossing ; and, if so, what measures does 
he intend to take to carry out the 
Government Inspector’s recommendation? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
are giving their careful attention to the 
question raised by the hon. Member, and 
are taking advice as to whether they can 
legally make any Order with reference 
to the crossing. I assume that it will be 
open to the Committee to which the Bill 
will be referred to take the whole ques- 
tion of the safety of the level crossing 
into its consideration. 


Ratiny Charges 


RHODES (MR. CECIT,). 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether it is a fact that Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes has placed himself in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and has 
offered to come to this country to meet 
any charges that may be brought against 


him; and, if so, what course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
with regard to this offer ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. 
Speaker, J have not addressed to or 
received from Mr. Rhodes any commui- 
cation whatever since he left this 
country. 


VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment recently made by their clerk to the 
guardians of the Warminster Union, to 
the effect that he had inquired of the 
Local Government Board’s vaccination 
inspector what would be the result of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination, and that the said inspector 
informed him that the Act would be so 
amended that the penalty would be 
imprisonment after the second offence ; 
and, whether snch statement was made 
by the Board’s inspector, and, if so, 
whether with or without authority ; and, 
in the latter case, whether he will give 
such instructions as shall for the future 
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prevent the officials of the Board from 
spreading unauthorised assertions, which 
are easily mistaken for official announce- 
ments ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am informed that 
the inspector who visited the Warminster 
Union has no recollection of having 
made a statement to the clerk to the 
guardians on the subject referred to in 
the question of the hon. Member ; and 
that, if in conversation with the clerk 
the matter came under discussion, it 
would have been impossible for him to 
have announced what would be the 
result of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination, for the reason 
that he has no knowledge whatever of 
the views of the Commissioners. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. LOGAN : I beg to ask the Sezre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
if he is aware that in some portions of 
the Metropolitan area the police on 
duty on Sundays are alleged to be 
almost as numerous as the public about 
the streets; and, if some arrangement 
might be made whereby the men of the 
Metropolitan Police Force could be 
granted one day’s rest in each week ? 

Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir; I am not aware of any such 
allegations. I am informed that one- 
fourth of the effective strength of the 
force are relieved every Sunday, and that 
it would require an augmentation of a 
thousand men if a day’s rest were given 
every week. 

Mr. LOGAN: Would it not be a 
good thing to give every man in the 
Force one day off in seven ? 

Srr M. W. RIDLEY : It would be a 
very good thing if everybody could get 


one day off in seven. 


RATING CHARGES INQUIRY. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
the scope of the proposed Inquiry into 
rating charges will include or exclude the 
Metropolis ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Inquiry must necessarily in- 
clude London in its purview. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER (JERSEY BILL). 

Sr BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether the Bill 
for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, passed by the Jersey Legis- 
lature on 19th March last, and _ sub- 
sequently forwarded to the Committee 
of the Privy Council, has received the 
Royal Assent; and whether, if not yet 
submitted for the sanction of the Queen 
in Council, Her Majesty’s Advisers pro- 
pose to recommend in the case of this 
Bill the policy uniformly pursued in rela- 
tion to similar Measures received from 
the Colonies ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The Act in question has not been con- 
firmed by Her Majesty, but is at present 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. 


Education 


CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


Srrk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether the 
statement is correct that, with the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has deputed the 
Bishop of Peterborough to attend the 
approaching coronation at Moscow as a 
representative of the Church of England; 
and, if so, whether it is intended that 
the cost of this mission is to be defrayed 
from funds to be provided by this 
House ? 

Mr. CURZON, who replied, said: The 
answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative, and the answer to 
the second part is in the negative. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Is the 
deputation of a national character? 
Have the Government anything what- 
ever to do with this mission, or does it 
spring entirely from the Bishop’s own 
head ¢ 

Mr. CURZON : I cannot speak as to 
what is in the Bishop’s head, but the 
mission is not of an official character. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Is it a 
national mission at all ? 

Mr. CURZON: I will not dispute 
with the hon. Baronet as to the defini- 
tion of the word “ national,” but I have 


already explained the character of the 
mission. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON : Are we 
paying for it? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I have 
already answered that question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Order read, for resuming adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th May], “ That the Bill be 


now read a Second time :”— 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—( Mr. Asquith.) 


Question again proposed, “ that the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question ;” 
Debate resumed. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there was one part 
of the speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) with which he should 
not deal in detail—he meant the lively 
theological passages with which his speech 
closed. He was the less inclined to do 
so because he was one of those who had 
never supported the Cowper - Temple 
Clause; but, at the same time, he re- 
gretted the attack made by the noble 
Lord on the political Nonconformists. 
He did not think that that attack was 
deserved by anything that had taken 
place in the Debate. He did not know 
how the noble Lord classified the Member 
for Edgbaston? Was he a_ political 
Nonconformist ? The hon. Member had 
asked for money and votes against the 
Second Reading of this wicked Bill; 
yet he told them that he intended to 
vote for the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GEORGE DIXON (Birmingham, 
Edgbaston) : I never said so. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE was glad to 
hear that the hon. Member was not going 
to vote for the Second Reading, but he 
spoke of Amendments which he intended 
to move in Committee, and he declared 
that if these’ were not carried he should 
vote against the Third Reading. [Mr. 
Dixon: “Hear, hear!”] He under- 
stood, therefore, that the hon. Member 
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meant to abstain from voting, after ask- 
ing them for their money and votes to 
oppose the Bill. He came to the state- 


ment of the noble Lord, in reply to the 
late Home Secretary— 


“ That the parent of every poor child has a 
right to demand distinctive religious instruction 
is recognised in the Industrial school, and Re- 
formatory, and even in the Poor Law system.” 


He denied that there was any analogy 
between the case of reformatory and 
Poor Law schools and the Board and 
Voluntary Schools. In the case of the 
former the State stood in the place of 
the parent, and the children were the 
children of the State, and he even thought 
that the High Church party had a griev- 
ance in the religious instruction not 
being sufficiently distinctive, inasmuch as 
in the former schools the children were all 
classed as “ R.C.” or “ P.” ; if they were 
not Roman Catholics they were held to 
be “ Protestants.” He came, however, to 
the main doctrine of the noble Lord, and 
it was to that he wished to direct himself 
chiefly—he meant the doctrine that on 
this question the Conservative Party 
put “trust in the people.” [* Hear, 
hear!”| They were told, on that side 
of the House, that, in resisting devolu- 
tion and decentralisation they were dis- 
playing insufficient trust in the people. 
On the other hand, he and those who 
thought with him held that by passing 
that Bill they would show distrust of the 
people. The whole question was this— 
Was a committee of a County Council 
“the people”? To his mind it would 
seem that in cases best known to him— 
and they could only test that Bill by 
cases they knew of—the School Boards 
were much more “the people” than the 
committee of a County Council. [Cheers. | 
He should be prepared to say that the 
Vice-President of the Council was as 
much “the people” as the committee of 
a County Council ; for he, after all, was 
virtually under the control of that 
House. The working classes were much 
more accurately represented in that 
House than on the County Councils. 
There were only two County Councils 
where the working classes could be said 
to be fairly represented, and even in 
those two cases they would not be ade- 
quately represented on the committees 
to which it was proposed to delegate 
these powers. The noble Lord justified 
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what he said by the existence of the 
cumulative vote; but the existence of 
the cumulative vote could not be ac- 
cepted as an argument in the noble 
Lord’s favour. They must look at in- 
dividual cases. Putting aside the general 
argument, the cumulative vote repre- 
sented different religious communities, 
which without it might not be repre- 
sented at all, and, taking an individual 
case, the last London School Board 
election, it could not be denied, re- 
presented the views of the people. In 
the Chelsea Division, which formed the 
old borough of Chelsea, there was a 
majority against the School Board 
policy, although the five Parliamen- 
tary Divisions into which his former 
borough had been divided gave, on the 
whole, an overwhelming Conservative 
majority at Parliamentary elections. 
His argument was that at the School 
Board election in London, and indeed 
in other parts of the country, an over- 
whelming political majority one way 
was converted into a majority the 
other way simply owing to the desire 
of the people to show their indepen- 
dence and to separate themselves from 
Party in educational matters. Now, 
how did the County Councils work ? 
How far would popular elements enter 
into the control County Councils would 
exercise over School Boards? He 
thought that too much work had been 
thrown upon County Councils already — 
[‘‘ hear, hear !’’|—that if in the reor- 
ganisation of our local government we 
had begun at the bottom—with the 
parish or vestry—and only given the 
County Council appellant or controlling 
work we should have done far better. 
Unfortunately, we began at the top, 
and the result had been that an enor- 
mous mass of business was thrown on 
the County Councils, which overweighed 
them, and which forced some Councils 
to carry on their work largely by means 
of paid officials and other Councils by 
the patience, industry, and patriotic 
service of men who gave almost the 
whole of their time to the work. Such 
men, however, were men like Sir J. 
Doiington, and they were not, and 
could not be men of the working or 
of the lower-middle class. After all, 
the work that had been thrown upon 
County Councils hitherto had been work 
of the nature which people expected 
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would be cast upon them, but the work 
which the Government proposed to 
throw on them now was work which laid 
quite outside the ordinary sphere of the 
work of such bodies. Whatever might 
have been the difficulty to cope with the 
mass of work Parliament had given to 
County Councils, he maintained the diffi- 
culty would be far greater when County 
Councils were asked to discharge this 
education work by Committees. The noble 
Lord agreed, he said, with everything said 
on the Opposition side in praise of School 
Boards, and he would have refused to 
put his name on the back of the Bill if 
it had been a Bill to depress or to 
degrade School Boards. degrade and 
depress were strong words, but he 
thought the Bill did both depress and 
degrade School Boards. It certainly 
depressed the whole School Board sys- 
tem. Take London for example. The 
House of Commons was proud that by 
a unanimous vote it created the School 
Board for London. Those who were 
opposed to the creation of School Boards 
elsewhere concurred in the creation of 
the School Board for London. How 
did the Government propose to treat 
that School Board? Against the wish 


Education 


of the Board and he believed against the 
wish of the County Council, they pro- 
posed to place the County Council over 
the School Board, and the School Board 
was elected for educational purposes and 


the County Council was not. The 
County Council would have to control 
the excess rate, and to administer the 
4s, grant, and for that purpose it would 
have to set up machinery. Looking to 
the small amount of money which would 
come to London under the Bill, he 
believed the County Council would have 
to spend more money on spending the 
money than would go to the Voluntary 
Schools. But he understood from the 
noble Lord that the case of London was 
given up, that the Government would 
frame a special agreement for London. 
[Sir Joun Gorst signified dissent. ] Then 
everything he had said stood good in 
regard to London. The noble Lord 
attacked the Opposition because he said 
they would not give the people control 
over the education of their own children. 
He denied in toto the proposition that a 
Committee of a County Council would 
afford the people of a district more con- 
trol over the education of their children 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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than a School Board would. The noble 
Lord also said there was by the Bill no 
transfer of authority from the School 
Boards. That might be true in the very 
limited sense of the word authority, but 
there was an undoubted transference of 
power from the School Boards to the 
County Council Committees. Take the 
case of the school attendance officer in 
those poor and miserable School Board 
districts which the Vice President and 
the noble Lord so often quoted. As 
regarded the greater part of those School 
Board districts, the transference of the 
school attendance officer to the Commit- 
tee of the County Council was un- 
doubted. There would be a transference 
of very real power from a representative 
to a much less representative authority. 
Then there was the power of the Com- 
mittee of the County Council to stereo- 
type the rate which was paid. A 
stereotyping of the rate, whatever the 
needs of education, whatever the change 
in the value of money, whatever the fall 
in the assessment, or in the produce of 
the rate, must in many cases be disas- 
trous to education. There would be 
an enormous transfer of power and 
that it was idle for the noble Lord 
to tell the House that all the Bill 
did was to provide the School Board 
with an efficient finance Committee. He 
could not imagine a greater degradation of 
agreat School Board elected by thousands, 
and sometimes hundreds of thousands, 
of people than to put over it a Commit- 
tee of the County Council for the purpose 
of even checking its accounts. There 
were School Boards in the country 
which had upon them men of business 
capacity, giving their time to the finan- 
cial work of the Board, who were at 
least as great financiers as any Com- 
mittee a County Council could find. 
Yesterday, the noble Lord gave them a 
history of the Bill. Personally, he pre- 
ferred the history of the Bill given them 
earlier in the sitting by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham. It was, he thought, 
more correct, as well as more’ entertain- 
ing and more illustrative of the truth 
than the account given by the noble 
Lord. The Queen’s Speech prepared 
them for a Bill to help Voluntary 
Schools, and hon. Members would have 
supported a Bill which would have given 
additional help to Voluntary Schools 
consistent with the proper nature of 
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such schools. There was a general wil- 
lingness to accept some such provision. 
On the first night of the Session he 
asked whether the Board Schools in the 
poorer districts would be included in 
anv consideration given to the Voluntary 
Schools, and although no further reply 
was made it was promised that this would 
beso. But as the Government went on 
with the consideration of the Bill, they 
found, according to the noble Lord, 
that other defects of the system 
must be remedied. Those defects were 
alleged by the Secretary for India 


to be two—first, the cost of the existing | 


system of education in this country. 
The noble Lord said our system was the 
most costly in Europe, and he came to 
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and no one regretted the defect more 
than he did. But would this disadvan- 
tage be met by practically placing the 
Committee of the County Council over 
the School Board? He doubted it, for 
he believed many men on the School 
Boards would bow more willingly to the 
Department than to the Committee of 
the County Council, and that the Bill 
in this particular would produce, not 
less, but more friction. [‘‘Hear, hear !’’ | 
Decentralisation, then, he contended, 
should be applied to the School Boards 
rather than to the Committees of the 
‘County Council. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
|The Vice President had attached much 
importance to the point that some of the 
Board Schools in the rural districts were 





the conclusion that the system must|very feeble and were not doing their 
either be stcreotyped—that was, as to | duty. So far as that applied to small 
cost, or be cut down. But this was not | Boards, which represented only small 
the only one of our systems which was| populations, the real remedy for the 
the most costly in Europe. Our judicial | defect was, no doubt, to extend the 
system and the administration of | areas of the School Boards by a grouping 
the Army, including the Indian Army, | of parishes—(‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—for the 
were the most costly in Europe—|existing areas in these cases were too 
in fact, the Army was the most|small to give a School Board with any 
costly in the world. But surely the| vitality. But the feebleness of those 
cost was no reason of itself why a system| small Boards gave the Government no 
reason for placing the large Boards 
The peculiar cir-| which were doing their work well, and 
large populations, under 
of the County Council. 
who demanded economy at all hazards. |{Cheers.| The noble Lord on the pre- 
The second of the defects discovered was| vious night attacked the late Home 
that we were over centralised. In prin-| Secretary for having apparently, as he 
ciple he agreed with the noble Lord, and | thought, regarded the School Boards as 
in regard to the administration of the|a kind of an ark of the Covenant—as 
Local Government Board, the Education | bodies that should not under any cir- 
Department, and some other Depart-|cumstances be attacked. He said that 
ments, he was strongly in favour of the late Government attacked every 
decentralisation. But where he took /| institution in the country, and referred 
issue with the noble Lord on this point|to the Church. But the Church, what- 
was that the noble Lord applied the|ever the views of the people might be 
principle of decentralisation to the pro-| about the principle of Establishment, 
posed Committees of the County Coun- was not, like certain other institutions, 


cils, as local bodies, rather than to the|an elected authority of the people, and 
School Boards. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


The|surely there was a distinction between 
noble Lord gave examples of the disad- | making an attack upon bodies which 
vantages of Departmental centralisation | were directly elected by the great masses 
in educational matters, and said the | of the people and upon institutions which 
system was driving the best men off the|had not that important support. 
School Boards. It was possible that this |{Cheers.| He was not unfavourable to 
was so in some cases. He knew that a/the co-existence of Voluntary Schools 
similar result was experienced in con- along with Board Schools ; at the same 
nection with the Local Government|time he believed the School Board 
Board, for he had known that many system was the best portion of the 
good men had been driven off Boards of | educational system of the country, and 
Guardians by extreme centralisation, {oo ultimately, but for this Bill, it 





should be stereotyped or cut down. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
cumstances in each case must be con- | represented 
sidered, and he was not one of those} Committees 
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ought to succeed and would have suc |[Cheers.] The School Boards were car- 
ceeded in becoming the only really nation- | ried against the Liberal Government of 
al system. [Cheers.] It was for this | the day ; but the Government subse- 
reason that many hon. Members regretted | quently came round to that policy of 
that the effect of the Bill would be to dis- |School Boards, and in time it came to be 
courage new School Boards andtendtothe | the policy of the whole Liberal Party, 
dissolution of the old Boards. {‘‘ Hear, | He thought it should also be the policy 
hear !’’] Extravagance had been ad-|of the Conservatives, and especially of 
duced as a ground for checking the rate, |those who put education first, because 
but that allegation could have no force|there was no part of our educational 
against the poorer School Board districts | system that had done so much for edu- 


of the country. If there were any dis- 


tricts which were extravagant they were | 


the richer districts, such as London and 
Birmingham, but it was a matter of 
argument whether there was extrava- 


gance even in them, and those places in | 


which the rates were high were much 
more open to the reproach of starving 
the schools than of extravagance. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?} He believed that 
some Members had a political dislike to 
School Boards, but there was no reason 
for any political or Party feeling of the 
kind. The School Board system had 
handed over London to the Tory Party. 
The Church School system had handed 
over to the Radicals many rural parishes 
in which none but Church Schools had 
ever been known. The School Boards 


were not the creation of the Liberal 


creation of 
They grew 
discussions on the Bill 


Party ; they were the 
the House of Commons. 
out of the 
of 1870. 
Member for the Dartford Division 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) acted with him as 


Teller in the Division by which the) 
Amendment for the creation of School | 


Boards was virtually carried. While the 
present Leader of the Opposition was 
the only well-known Liberal who sup- 


ported the Amendment, all the Leaders | 


of the Tory Party with one exception, 


and almost the entire of the Tory Party, | 


voted for School Boards—{cheers|—and 
voted for them on the ground that they 
wished to have a distinctly elected edu- 
cational authority. [Renewed cheers. | 
County Councils did not then exist— 
[Ministerial cheers|\—but the objections 
of trusting such an important matter as 


His right hon. Friend the | 


\cation as the School Boards. tyme 
He had worked out how the Bill woul 

|operate in about 40 rural parishes with 
which he was acquainted. In five of those 
parishes there were five School Boards, 
But two of them were School Boards 
‘only in name. Those were parishes in 
which the Church schools had not been 
doing very well ; where there were no 
great resident landowners ; where it 
was difficult to obtain subscriptions for 
the schools, and where there were clergy- 
men working well with the Noncon- 
formists. In those parishes the schools 
were handed over to the School Board ; 
but all the members of the School Board 
were Churchmen ; they were always 
/unanimously elected and the clergyman 
istill called the schools his schools. 
|Under the Bill those schools would 
probably become Church schools again ; 
|}but no one would mind, as _ there 
was no strong local feeling in the matter. 
But there were two other rural parishes 
where there was active political life, 
where the School Boards were composed 
of those who were not in political sym- 
pathy with the County Council ; and in 
those parishes great friction would un- 
'doubtedly be created by placing com- 
|mittees of the County Councils over the 
schools. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He had 
‘also worked out, in regard to 35 rural 
parishes in which there were Voluntary 
Schools, that not enough money was 
'given to the schools of the poor parishes, 
|and that too much money was given to 
| the schools of the rich parishes. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The last of his 40 cases that he 
came to was that of Dean Forest, a 
district which contained under one School 





education haphazard to committees of | Board-half the population of his con- 
town councils or vestries applied with | stituency, and rated at a very high 
stronger force to the proposal to subject | educational rate half his constituents. 
thie schools to committees of the County |The parishes of Coleford and Newland 
Council whoas compared with town council | were contributory parishes. As regarded 
orvestries were far removed trom the local | the parishes of East Dean and West 
districts in which the schools existed. | Dean, the school rate was 3s., to which 
' 
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would have to be added the county rate; system. Equally so in this country, it 
for working the Bill, for the attendance | was desired to keep what we had of a 
officers, for the distribution of the 4s.| Common School system working side by 


grant to the schools, for inspection and | side with the Voluntary system. 


for checking the rate. 
Sir JOHN GORST : Not attendance 
officers. ’ 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Certainly. 
Sir JOHN GORST then read a clause. 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE replied by 
reading another clause, and 
Sir JOHN GORST added, “It was 
not intended.” 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: We will dis- | 


cuss it in Committee. The promises which 


had been held out in regard to poor School | 


Board districts where the rates were high 
were not realised by the Bill. 
of 13 districts which would receive less 


under the Bill than they were receiving | 
He had found | 
the School | 
assistance | 


at the present time. 
that, taking together all 
Boards which would receive 
under the Bill, those where the school 
rate was under 6d. would receive 50 per 
cent., those where the school rate was 


over ls. 6d. would only receive 10 per 
cent., while those where the school rate | 
was over 2s. would receive nothing at 


all. [Cheers.] That being so, 
be defended? That clause would have 
to be abandoned and a 
framed which would proceed on the 
principle of helping Voluntary Schools 
which needed help—not of helping all 
alike, but of helping poor School Board 
districts according to their poverty. 
[Cheers.| The Bill was a backward Bill, 
inasmuch as it discouraged School Boards. 
If you looked at the examples of those 
foreign countries to which reference was 
made by the Vice President in intro- 
ducing the Bill, you found that they 
were going forward more and more in the 


colonies there were diverse systems. 


He knew | 


how | 
could the poor districts clause of the Bill | 


new scheme | 


In our 
In 
Quebec, in which there was an overwhelm- 
ing French Roman Catholic majority, 
they had a denominational system, which 
was the exception in the colonies, as the 
Trish system was at home. In all the 
| Australasian colonies, with the exception 
of Western Australia, where we intro- 
| duced a mixed system, and in four Pro- 
vinces of the Canadian Dominion, there 
was what might be called a Common , 
School system, and no other schools were 
assisted by the State. In 10 out of these 
13 colonies there was provision for reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools. 
What was wanted here was not a uni- 
versal Public School system, but that we 
should keep the progréss we had made in 
the direction of a National system, resting 
upon an elective basis. The effect of 
this Bill would be to aim a heavy blow 
/against a system to which many people 
were devotedly attached. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, that if all their discussions 
were of the same character as the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, they 
/would not have so much difficulty in 
coming to satisfactory conclusions. But 
‘the right hon. Gentleman had followed 
'the right hon. Member for Fife in en- 
| deavouring to detract from the merits of 
| the proposed local authority, although it 
'was to be formed from a body which 
‘for years past had been advocated by 
|the Party opposite. With reference to 
the vexed question as between Board 
|Schools and Voluntary Schools, when 
he was at the Education Department 
he did not show any particular favour 
|to one system or the other, and he 


direction of adopting the School Board | believed he endeavoured to preserve an 
principle of an elective authority. Our | equal keel between them. He now be- 
colonies had the denominational system | lieved it was utterly impossible, in the 
at one time, but many of them had gone | crisis at which we had arrived, to place 
further than he would have wished, and | School Boards in the position in which 
had wholly swept it away, replacing it by the right hon. Gentleman would like to 
other systems. The States of the United | place them. There was, naturally, some 
States made immense sacrifices to main-| jealousy of the School Board system, 
tain the Common School system, and| which, he admitted, had done much for 
they were unwilling to make the conces-| education. Out of doors it was being 
sions we were willing to make for Volun- | asked what all this excitement was about, 
tary Schools. They had but one system, | and whence came this veliement denun- 
and no Church pressure would induce | ciation of the Measure. There were three 
them to abandon the Common School | sources of opposition. The first existed 
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to-day as it did in 157U, and it was the 
old antagonism between Church and 
Dissent. In pointing to this he cast no 
slight on Nonconformist opinions. But 
the opposition they had to meet was, 
first and foremost, that of political Dis- 
senters, who dreaded that this Measure 
would in some way assist the Church 
Establishment and Church Schools. 
Secondly, there was the pure and simple 
School Board opposition, such as that of 
the right hon. Baronet and the hon. 
Member for the Edgbaston Division of 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). They and 
their friends had believed that education 
could only be carried on by School 
Boards, and it was a disappointment to 
them to see the position occupied by 
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feeble, quarrelsome bodies it would be 
possible to set up, but, at the same time, 
he cut the ground from under his feet 
by stating that the proposals of the Bill, 
as regarded secondary education, met 
his cordial approval. How could it be 
argued that these new authorities, 
though perfectly able and competent to 
deal with secondary education and pro- 
duce a good system out of the chaos and 
|confusion. produced by the various 
authorities dealing with them, when 
|they took the Code in their hands 
and dealt with elementary education 
would prove nothing but mere wreckers 
and destroyers of the School Board 
|system? The Government were wise 
|in making the local authorities the 





He said 


foundation of their Scheme. 
advisedly that not only was their 
Scheme the best that could be devised, 


Voluntary Schools. Then there was the 
general opposition offered by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite as a political Party. He 
could not understand, from the point of | but the only possible solution of the 
view of political partisanship or interest | educational dilemma in which they were 
in education, the violent denunciations of | placed. When he heard the proposed 
the Bill. The School Board, having rates | local authorities impugned by those who 
behind them, had long gone beyond ele-| for years had been clamouring for them 
mentary and encroached upon secondary | and had been able to test their efficiency 
education, and this competition had been | to administer county and local affairs, 
disastrous to Voluntary Schools, with|it was difficult to deal with patience 
their limited resources. The depression | with those who now urged that these 
local authorities were utterly useless for 
of small rural schools. The Votes for|the purpose for which they were in- 
Elementary Education had _ reached tended by this Bill. Complaints had 
£7,122,000, of which £4,256,000 was | for years been made of the delays of the 
spent in grants for scholars in elementary | Education Department in attending to 
schools. Yet only £120,000 went to} matters of detail. There was no better 
evening schools, to continue the good} served branch of the Civil Service than 
work begun in the day schools. This; the Education Department, but the de- 
was a blot that ought to be removed. | lays had been due to the enormous mass 
The Government were driven to bring in| of detail that it had to deal with. The 
a comprehensive Measure by the Report Bill, by putting these details into the 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary | hands of those personally acquainted 
Education, which showed that, while we| with the wants and circumstances of 
were squandering large sums on ele-| each locality (who would be able to deal 
mentary education, there was waste and | at once with them), would put an end to 
lack of co-ordination between the ele-|all that unavoidable delay. He denied 
mentary schools and the Universities. | that friction was likely to arise between 
The Government, therefore, had not|the local authorities and the Ecuca- 
been content to deal only with elemen-|tion Department, and said the notion 
tary education, but had wisely at-|was contrary to experience and utterly 
tempted to deal with the whole absurd. The right hon. Member for 
question of National education. The! Fife said the Bill would be a retro- 
Commission stated that on no point| grade Measure and education would be 





of agriculture had affected the finances | 


were they more unanimous than that 
of the necessity of local authorities 
to a National system of elementary 
education. The right hon. Member for 
Fife thought the proposed local autho- 
rities would turn out to be the most 


Sw W. Hart Dyke. 


retarded rather than promoted by it, 
because in some parts of the country the 
people were not so keen about education 
as in others. But hon. Members who 
looked at the Bill would find that heavy 
penalties could be imposed on local 
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authorities which neglected their duty. | 


The circumstances of every school in the 
country were known to the Education 
Department, and if there was any dere- 
liction of duty those penalties would be 
enforced. At the same time an appeal 
would be allowed in the case of any school 
that suffered injustice in any shape. He 
urged that the local authorities could be 
trusted to do their duty. Let the House 
remember the work they had been doing 
with regard to technical education since 
1889. A Blue-book issued by the 
Science and Art Department, which he 
held in his hand, proved that a splendid 
network of technical education had been 
spread throughout the counties and 
boroughs of England by these local 
authorities, a task of which they were 
entirely ignorant when they undertook it. 
The matter of technical instruction, in- 
tricate and difficult as it was to deal 
with, had now been in the hands of the 
local authorities for many years. He 
did not mean to say they had not made 
mistakes in carrying out the provisions 
of the Technical Instruction Act, but in 
the various counties throughout the 
country splendid work was being done 
by them on behalf of technical instruc- 
tion. Yet they were told by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that, if they dared 
entrust such local authorities with the 
elementary education of their children, 
their chief object would be to wreck the 
School Board system. Hon. Members 
seemed to regard the Bill as a serious 
inroad and attack upon School Boards. 
He said advisedly, as an educationist first 
and a Party man afterwards, that, if he 
thought such injury would be inflicted, he 
would not vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, and it was because he earn- 
estly believed this Measure would im- 
prove and preserve the existing system 
of education that he gave it his hearty 
support. The late Home Secretary 
urged upon the House the foolish and 
fallacious argument that the very first 
step of the local bodies, which were to 


be created in their counties, would bs to | 


demolish and destroy some of the most 
successful schools existing in their dis. 
tricts. Was ever such a preposterous 
idea urged upon the House of Commons? 
What would they put in place of these 
schools? They would have to put some 
good educational system in their place ; 
therefore, to pre-suppose any such folly 
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on the part of these new bodies was 
almost a farce. The right hon. Member 
for Fife said that this was a Bill to 
destroy School Boards. But what was 
the first thing that was set forth in the 
second clause of the Bill? And, after 
all, these locai authorities had to com- 
mence their work with the Code in one 
hand and this Bill in another. The 
second clause ran :— 


“Tt shall be the duty of the education autho- 
rity to supplement and not to supplant such 
existing organisations for educational purposes 
as for the time being supply efficient instruc- 
tion.” 


There was a direct command that they 
were not to do, and that they would be 
severely fined if they did, what the right 
hon. Gentleman had foreshadowed. In 
Section 13 there was equally emphatic 
language as to what they were to do 
and what not to do in regard to this 
Bill. It was there stated :— 


“An education authority in the performance 
of their duties shall not, subject to the express 
provision of this Act with respect to the special 
aid grant, give any preference or advantage to 
any school on the ground that it is or is not 
provided by a School Board.” 


He thought for an Act of Parliament 
that was unusually plain English, and it 
distinctly indicated that the local autho- 
rities were not to commence their work 
by doing that which the right hon. 
Member for Fife had alleged they would 


do. There was no doubt that the School 
Boards in the large towns were doing 
very great educational work, to which 
they had superadded other work of 
secondary education in the higher grade 
schools. The right hon. Member for 
Aberdeen seemed to think there would 
be jealousy between the new municipal 
and the School Board authorities. For 
his own part he did not believe there 
would be anything of the kind as regarded 
the working of this Measure. No new 
authority would do anything half as silly 
or unpopular, or expensive, as to damage 
these schools, and he believed it would be 
utterly impossible for any new local 
authority to do anything of the kind. 
With regard to the special grant, that 
was a very important point, and one 
which he should like to deal with, per- 
haps, in a more critical spirit than he 
was inclined to deal with other portions 
of the Bill. The first question they had 
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to ask themselves was, what was be future controversy and Debate in 
main object of this special grant ? that House. He knew very much might 
was, as he understood, to help hed |be said for the principle of federation 
which were financially ‘weak, and which | and association in this Bill, but would 
could not keep their heads above water | | federation take place throughout the 
for educational purposes. It was pro- length and breadth of the country ? He 
posed that this grant should be given|had his doubts about it. Although 
chiefly to Voluntary Schools, and only in | | federation would be an excellent thing, 
certain cases to Board Schools. Would | | yet he said again, even where this 
this special grant of 4s. carry out the | | federation took place, and where they 
object they had in view? He said that | might have an association of managers 
in very many cases it would not. He’ |and have this money paid over to them 
knew the difficulty there was in devising | for distribution among the poor schools, 
some means to be fair all round, which | he believed it would not prove sufficient 
would help the poor Board Schools and | ito meet all the cases that came within 
Voluntary Schools alike, and yet be effici- | their jurisdiction. Whilst he was anxious 
ent for the purpose at which it)| that this grant should be very generous 
aimed. The clause was excellent in one | and better applied to secure the real object 
way. It indicated the only and best | they had in view, he also wished to urge 
way in which an inefficient school could | that, when applied, the grant should bea 
be made efficient and made to pay.|reality as regarded Voluntary Schools. 
That was through additions to the teach-| He did not know whether the local 
ing staff. A  well-taught, well-found | authorities would have the power to 
school—whether Voluntary or Board— secure the maintenance of the existing 
with good apparatus and teachers, could, | subscriptions in schools, but he believed 
under the present Code, always pay its|their power was very wide in the Bill. 
way by the grant which it would|He was anxious that this new grant 
earn. If a school under such conditions| should be made a reality, and that it 
did not pay its way, there was some-| should only be made in those cases where 
thing bad about its management and/|the subscriptions were kept up to an 
pecuniary control. But many Board | amount equal to the average of the five 
and Voluntary Schools could not do| previous years. It would be making the 
anything of the kind. The failure was| Bill ridiculous and absurd if the grant 
in the teaching staff, and the clause | was not to go actually to education, and 
rightly pointed out that this fund must /|if the grant given to a school was to be 
first be applied for the improvement of | balanced by a reduction of subscriptions 
the teaching staff. So far, so good.|to that precise amount. He would the 
How would it affect a little country | more urge this because now, for the first 
school of 50 pupils, which was, perhaps, time, they would have a local authority 
able to keep its head above water in|on the spot, able to exert the right in- 
good times, but owing to agricultural | fluence of friend and neighbour, and to 
depression and the subsequent | falling off | impress on the locality the necessity of 
in subscriptions was no longer able to do | not only renewing the old subscriptions, 
so? To such a school it would give an|but of giving even more than they had 
extra grant of £10, but such an amount | hitherto done. He was now going to 
would be practically useless for giving |refer to a subject over which there had 
that increased teaching staff which| been, perhaps, more wrangling in the 
would enable it to secure success. It|House than upon any other question. 
would require to effect this something | He meant what was called the religious 
like £25 or £30. Some change would | difficulty. He well remembered the 
have to be made with regard to this| struggles which took place in 1870 over 
grant and its distribution. If this was what was then called, and, he supposed, 
to be a just and fair Bill it must not help |they must still call, the religious ques- 
the Voluntary School, and pretend up to|tion. He hoped to ‘discuss this question 
a certain point to assist the Board School, | without any bigotry or narrowminded- 
and then secure the one and leave the ness, for he was one of those who said, 
Board School out in the cold. Unless it |in regard to all the religious questions 
was a fair and just Bill it would not bea | they had to face in this country, « Come 
lasting settlement, and would only open | one, come all!” so far as dealing with 
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the vast mass of misery and crime which 
was in their midst was concerned. He 
approached this question apart from any 
sectarian bias, for, although a strong 
Churchman, and an admirer and sup- 
porter of what he thought was the 
splendid union between their religion 
and the State, he made absolutely no 
distinction on his estate as regarded any 
help to be given between Church and 
Dissent, and so long as he had had the 
pleasure of owning an acre of land he 
had made no difference as regarded these 
matters. It was very curious that the 
real battle-ground of this question was in 
that House and on the platform. 
heard very little of it from the parents. 
They hardly ever heard the thing men- 
tioned, and he thought they must boast 
that, although there had been great and 
bitter struggles in old days between 
Church and Dissent, still, so far as their 
own lives were concerned, and so far as 
their political relations had been con- 
cerned, there had been a softening and 


a liberalising influence as regarded this | 


great question. So far so good, and the 


greater was the pity that they had got 
to discuss and to wrangle over the ques- 


tion again. It was a curious fact, and 
it used to strike him when he was Vice- 
President of the Council, that during 
their Debates on the Education Esti- 
mates in Committee of Supply, that he 
did not believe that any hon. Member 
who searched “ Hansard” through since 
1870 could find a serious Debate on the 
Estimates with regard to this question. 
They had heard, practically, nothing of 
it in this House except the unfortunate 
difference which his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India alluded to 
yesterday as regarded London. They 
had cared nothing about it, and the 
parents of these children had cared less. 
It was, in a great measure, a theoretical 
rather than a practical question, and he 
remembered that his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield, who had been 
Vice President of the Council, in a 
speech which he made 20 years ago, 
stated that a working man had told 
him that this difficulty had been made 
for, and not by, the working classes. 
Why had they got it in their midst? 
He supposed that so long as they had 
these unfortunate differences between 
Church and Dissent, between Establish- 
ment and Disestablishment, so long 
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would they have this difficulty to 
deal with. The late Mr. Horsman in 
1870 stated that this difficulty arose 
from the rivalry of sects, from the 
conflict of creeds, which was a legacy 
from the old bitter wars that in bad 
times were prosecuted between Dis- 
senters and the State Church. That 
was Mr. Horsman’s view then, and he 
supposed it was the same difficulty they 
had to combat now, and from the same 
cause. He should not attempt here to 
deal with those who would rather see 
no religion taught to their little 


children at all than see religion of a 


They | 


denominational kind, pcssibly given in a 


portion of a building supported by the 


State. He would rather venture to deal 
with those who honestly thought and 
believed that the chief and most im- 
portant element in the training of the 
youth which was to command the future 
destiny of their country was that an 
earnest Christian teaching should be 
given to them. He had been puzzling 
over the matter, and he could not for 
the life of him understand what was 
the complaint of hon. Members opposite 
in regard to this part of the Bill. Was 
the proposal an unequal one? If hon. 
Members opposite would be frank with 
them, and would tell them that they 
objected to it because it might be pos- 
sible that denominational teaching should 
be given in a Board school out of school 
hours, then they could understand what 
they meant. But at present the denun- 
ciations had been so vague and so want- 
ing in conciseness, that it was almost 
impossible for them to appreciate their 
meaning. He said that these pro- 
posals were the fairest and the most 
liberal that had yet been made on 
this vexed question. He would like 
to quote some words which Mr. Glad- 
stone used in reply to an Amend- 
ment moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Edgbaston Division 
of Birmingham on the Second Reading 
of the Bill of 1870, and he believed it 
was in consequence of those words that 
his hon. Friend withdrew his Amend- 
ment to the Bill. Mr. Gladstone said :— 


‘““We have arrived at a point when it is 
rather hard to make a charge of an intentional 
or a general violation of the principles of 
religious equality against a Measure which, 
attempting to legislate for education all over 
the country and for education in a spirit of 
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studied respect for religion, notwithstanding 
does not contain, from one end of it to the 
other, one single word which takes special 
notice anywhere of the Established Church of 
the country, or grants to that Church in any 
form any privilege whatever except those 
that are conceded to every other body, great 
and small, of professors of religion, be it what 
it may.” 

He wanted to take those words, which 
were more appropriate than any he 
could use, and apply them to the pro- 
posal of this Bill, and he wanted, in all 
fairness, to ask, was there any hon. 
Member who would read Clause 27 care- 
fully over and then say that the language 
he had quoted did not precisely and 
exactly conform to the terms and mean- 
ing of that clause? A more just, a more 
earnest, and a more sensible effort was 
never made to settle a vexed question 
than was embodied in Clause 27. The 
absolute religious equality contained in 
the proposal of the Bill would carry it 
not only through Committee, but would 
gain for it the honest support of every 
parent who read and understood it in 
every town and village throughout the 
country. It was all very well for hon. 
Members opposite to declaim against the 
clause, but they seemed to overlook the 
fact that’ it had been used and applied 
for years past without even a whisper of 
discontent or complaint, not in some 
obscure village in the West of England, 
but in the huge centres of population. 
The test had thus been applied in these 
large communities, and it was a farce to 
come to Parliament to-day, and say that 
itshould not be applied all over the country. 
No one would assert that the Bill was 
perfect, but it placed in the hands of the 
new local authorities an engine which 
they would be able to use in order to 
settle the question once for all in the 
districts over which their power extended. 
In that respect the central authority was 
weak, but the real recommendation 
which this part of the scheme had, was 
that it placed the whole of this important 
question in the hands of the localities 
themselves. No doubt the task would 
be a difficult one, but it would have to 
be carried out gradually. He believed 
that in Committee they would be able so 
to shape the provisions of the Bill as to 
enable every local authority in town and 
country to combine with the Charity 
Commissioners and other authorities 
so as to establish a perfect system of 
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secondary education which might lead 
up from our Elementary Schools to the 
Universities. Though in some respects 
the Bill might be altered in Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that its main 
principle would be preserved. The Mea- 
sure would be essentially a popular one 
amongst all classes of the community, 
and one which would confer a great 
blessing on the people. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON acknow- 
ledged that the right hon. Gentleman 
during his tenure of office at the Educa- 
tion Department had carried out a 
liberal and enlightened policy, and had 
held the balance evenly between the 
two sides in the controversy. Speaking 
as one who was interested in education, 
he said it appeared that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite thought that the Opposi- 
tion side of the House objected to the 
portion of the Bill which dealt with 
secondary education. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were mis- 
taken in that idea. On the contrary, 
they gave their hearty assent to the 
secondary education part of the Measure, 
though they regretted that it had not 
been separated from the question of ele- 
mentary education. By mixing up the 
two questions he thought they were not 
likely to improve, but rather to hamper, 
secondary education. In dealing with 
elementary education they had to apply 
to the proposal of the Government the 
simple test— 


“Ts it likely that in reforming our national 
system of education we shall really in the end 
increase the efficiency of our educational 
system ?” 


They had to consider, not the interests of 
any persons or particular schools or 
sects, but whether, in carrying out a 
revolution in elementary education, the 
children, mentally, morally and_phy- 
sically, would be benefited by the new 
system. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that the onus lay on the 
opponents of the Bill to make out a case 
against it ; but it seemed to him that 
the onus rather lay on those who were 
proposing this revolutionary scheme. 
They had to show that the present sys- 
tem had failed, and that this substitute 
was likely to produce more efficient 
results. The Vice President said that 
the Bill promoted progress, and with- 
out it progress was impossible. He 
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did not know whether any attempt 
had been made to show that the 
great Act of 1870, and the system of 
education then founded, had _ broken 
down in principle. An Education 
Commission which sat, the majority of 
whom were Moderates and not Progres- 
sives, came to the conclusion, after three 
years’ inquiry, that the Act of 1870 had 
in 


and consideration. 
that Commission had not been contested. 
But the whole argument in favour of 
this Bill was that it was necessary to 
maintain the existence of Voluntary 
Schools, and that without such a Bill as 
this Voluntary Schools would practically 
disappear. Whatever might have been 
the feeling in the country a few years 
ago, there had been a change as to the 
attitude taken up in reference to Volun- 
tary Schools, and no educationist wished 
either to injure or extinguish the Volun- 
tary system. As far as he was concerned 
he was willing to give additional sums to 
the maintenance of our 
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no sense broken down, though it| 
was open and subject to improvement | 
The conclusions of | 
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would be duplicated and even tripli- 
cated. They had heard a good deal 
about the difficulty the Education 
Department experienced in carrying out 
its work. It was a confession of weak- 
ness on the part of the Department that 
the country should be asked to revolu- 
tionise its system of education, because 
the Department was unable to cut its 
red tape and to reduce the number of the 
returns at present made to it. The 
change was proposed to be effected in 
accordance with a demand for devolu- 
tion and decentralisation. The Opposi- 
tion had been taunted over and over 
again in that Debate on the ground that 
they were now opposing the principle of 
decentralisation. The position which 
they took up with regard to this question 
of education and decentralisation was a 
simple one. They said that the public 
conscience generally was more advanced 
on such questions as education, sanita- 
tion and factory legislation than the 
opinion of localities. They said that if 
localities were left to work out their own 


voluntary | salvation in these matters the results 


system on two grounds: first, that the| which were obtained at present would 


schools were to be increased in efficiency ; | 


and, secondly, that the parents of children 
were to be allowed to have some choice 
of schools. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment, while more expensive, would not 
increase the efficiency of the schools, 
and, if carried out, they would diminish 
the choice of the parents as to schools. 
He did not go so far as to say with 
some irresponsible persons outside that 
this Bill was going to destroy our 
School Boards. That at least would 
not be the case in our large towns, but it 
would do much to hamper their develop- 
ment, and to that extent it degraded our 
School Board system of education. 
The noble Lord opposite, speaking of 
the question of cost, said that under this 
new system there would be considerable 
economy. For his part he did not see 
where the economy in our national 
system of education was going to be 
introduced. There was to be an 
additional payment immediately of 
£500,000 or £600,000, the Education 
Department was to maintain all its 
staff, and additional expenditure for 
staffs, inspectors, etc., would be increased 
by the local authorities. In respect of 


some matters the present expenditure | 





still be obtained in the large, towns and 
more enlightened places, but that in 
rural districts, where education was not 
popular, the results would be bad, and that 
the inspectorship especially would be poor. 
The complaint made in some quarters 
against the Education Department was 
that it raised the standard of education 
too high, and in those quarters, if the 
pressure of the Department was removed, 
there would very likely be inefficiency 
and a lowering of the educational level. 
The House ought certainly to insist on 
the appointment of impartial, indepen- 
dent and  unprejudiced inspectors. 
Under the provisions of the Bill as they 
stood, the inspectors would probably be 
less highly paid officials than they were 
now, and they would unfortunately be 
subject to local influences, and the result 
would be that their supervision would 
not be as stringent as it wasnow. There 
would grow upa vast variety of stan- 
dards of education throughout the coun- 
try. In many cases the minimum would 
be lowered, and where there was a pro- 
gressive tendency the present maximum 
would not be raised in consequence of 
the lack of the necessary funds. In 
country districts the difficulty which the 
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members of the County Councils experi- | 
enced was the difficulty of carrying out the | 
work thrown upon them. In a county | 
it was often difficult for the members of | 
the Council to get from one part of it to 
another. The ditficulty was not of great | 
consequence when the Council met only | 
four or five times a year, but the meet-_ 
ings would have to be much = more| 
frequent when this Bill had became law, | 
and he feared it would be almost impos- | 
sible to induce gentlemen to undertake | 
these new duties in many country | 
places. Physical considerations would | 
prevent them. The result would be 
that the work would get more and more | 
into the hands of clerks and _local| 
officials, than whom he could conceive no 
worse supervisors of our system of educa- 
tion. Then turn to the large boroughs. 
These already suffered under excess of 
work. Take the London County Council 
for example. When the London County 
Council came to that House proposing to 
add to their programme such under- 
takings as the working of the Tram- 
ways or the Water Supply, hon. 
Members opposite always said that the 
Council tried to take too much upon 
their shoulders, and that their duties 
ought not to be added to. Yet these 
same Gentlemen now proposed to make 
the London County Council the super- 
visor of an expenditure of over £2,000,000 
and of the education of 700,000 
children. For some time the Council 
applied the whole of their Technical 
Education money, not to Technical 
Education, but to the relief of the rates. 
He did not blame the Council for that, 
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of schools and none of it to the 
reduction of subscriptions, and secondly 
that it would go to necessitous schools 
and not to schools which did not require 
additional relief. As to the 17s. 6d. 
limit, it was true that it injured certain 
free but efficient, schools, and that in 
itself it was not altogether a fair 
and just plan. That was its vice. 
But the virtue of the 17s. 6d. limit was 
that it kept up the voluntary subserip- 
tions, and if that was abolished there 
was left only the pious hope of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the sub- 
scriptions would be kept up. [ Hear, 
hear!”] As to the scheme for distribut- 
ing the special grant, he could not see 
that it was in any way going to carry 
out the object of the Government. Their 
object was one with which he sym- 
pathised. They wished, as he understood, 
to relieve the necessitous schools so as to 
enable them to bring themselves up to 
the proper standard of efficiency. If 
they had proposed to do that under 
a system something like that which 
existed at present, namely, a system 
of special grants to small and poverty- 
stricken schools, he did not think there 
would have been much opposition. But 
what was the definition of necessitous 
schools given by the right: hon. Gentle- 
man? He said that necessitous schools 
were those in which the voluntary sub- 
criptions were high at the same time that 
the School Board rates were high, those 
smaller schools in which the expenses of 
administration were large in proportion 
to the cost of maintenance, and Roman 
Catholic Schools. But the scheme as it 


thinking that they were perhaps right | stood at present would, in no sense of 
not to do things in a hurry, but it| the term, relieve schools coming within 
showed that they were not at once|those three classes, chiefly or at all. 
ready as an educational body to deal | There would be greater relief where sub- 
with a difficult and intricate educational | scriptions were low. It would give a 
question. He trusted that London, | large grant to the larger schools, but in 
which in many respect stood in a/|the case of the smaller schools, which 
different position from other muni-| really required it, hardly any relief at 
cipalities, would receive some special |all, and Roman Catholic Schools would 


treatment under the scheme that was to 
be introduced. The London School 
Board, which was a much older body | 
than the London County Council, and 
which was directly representative of the 
ratepayers, might, at all events, claim 
differential treatment. What it was 
vital to make sure of under this legisla 


certainly receive nothing at all addi- 
tional over other classes of schools. In 
fact, this part of the scheme seemed to 
him to be the worst blot on the Bill, and 
he felt that there was no justification 
whatever for confining their special 
grant to Voluntary Schools. He would 
take two cases. He lived part of the 


lation was, first that the whole of the 


year in Cromer and part of the year in 
special grant would go to the efficiency 


London. In Cromer they had up till 
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lately been living on a voluntary rate. 
A short time ago the School Board sys- 
tem was adopted ; yet under this Bill, 
though their necessities were exactly the 
same as they would have been had they 
continued under the voluntary system, 
they would receive no grant at all. Then 
in London, with 700,000 children on the 
roll, they would only receive £178,000. 
London was mulcted because it had been 
progressive, and London had to pay for 
those places which had neglected their 
national duty. He could not look upon 
this Bill, as it stood, as one designed to 
promote progress. Looking at it all 
round, it hampered and crippled the 
Education Department and the great 
School Boards. It semed to him that 
while the Bill revolutionised the whole 
system of education, it showed no justifi- 
cation for the great change it was mak- 
ing, and instead of bringing about greater 
efficiency would, on the contrary, lessen 
efficiency and give really no_ local 
control. 

Mr. ALFRED LYTTELTON (War- 
wick and Leamington) said, he would 
not have ventured to address the House 
for the first time on a question of such 


difficulty and complexity were it not that 
the late Prime Minister had last week given 
a challenge to the Members of the Liberal 


Unionist Party in the House. Lord 
Rosebery said that this Bill would pro- 
bably pass the House with a very large 
majority, and addressing himself to the 
Members of the Liberal Unionist Party, 
he said that inasmuch as the Bill would 
bring no risk to the Government, they 
were at liberty—and he invited them so 
to do—to assert the principles which 
were common to the old Liberal Party, 
at any rate before the year 1870. That 
challenge had been echoed by his 
right hon. Friend who moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, and by several other 
Members who spoke after him. They 
had spoken of the Bill as the result of a 
clerical agitation, as promoted either by 
the clergy or by men more clerical than 
the clergy. He confessed he could 
hardly recognise himself, nor any of his 
hon. Friends about him, in that descrip- 
tion. He did not accept the challenge 
in order to enter into the barren contro- 
versy of endeavouring to prove his own 
consistency or the inconsistency of hon. 
Members opposite. To vindicate one’s 
own consistency was unimportant, and 
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to establish the inconsistency of an 
opponent was not persuasive. He was 
going to respond to the challenge because 
from his heart he believed that the main 
principles of their Bill were not incon- 
sistent, but rather harmonious, to those 
old Liberal principles in which he had 
been brought up, and which, he believed, 
were held not only by members of the 
Liberal Unionist Party, but were also 
the heritage of hon. Members opposite. 
He submitted that fundamental prin- 
ciples were not touched in many of the 
subjects spoken of in the Debate. No 
one could say that fundamental prin- 
ciples were involved in the question of 
decentralisation, or the questions of 
secondary education and the limitation 
of the grant were even in the matters 
raised by Clause 27. It seemed to him, 
with great deference to those who viewed 
that clause with suspicion—the Member 
for Leeds and the late Home Secretary — 
that they used language with regard to 
it which astonished him—language of 
almost grotesque exaggeration. His right 
hon. Friend near him had pointed out 
that the provisions of the clause had been 
in operation in some of the larger towns, 
and certain it was that, throughout 
America and throughout Canada, with 
the exception of one Province, free access 
was given to ministers of all denomina- 
tions to the school fabric without giving 
rise to that state of things which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite imagined, and chil- 
dren received the denominational teach- 
ing their parents desired them to receive. 
He came back to the point he wished to 
urge on the House—namely, the question 
whether the accusation against the 
Liberal Unionists was justified, that they 
were violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the old Liberalism in granting 
a subsidy from the State to denomina- 
tional schools. It was said that the 
State was a secular body, and that it had 
nothing to do with religion. He would 
concede that for the sake of argument, 
but the inference he drew from those 
two premisses was wholly different from 
that which was drawn by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Their inference was that 
the State had no right to subsidise 
Voluntary Schools. On that he joined 
issue. The true inference was that the 
State should at any rate extend a bene- 
volent neutrality to those who offered 
religious education in addition to the 
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secular education which the State de- 
manded. Hon. Gentlemen opposite said, 
‘* We demand secular education from the 
parents and children.” On his side they 
replied :— 


Lducation 


“Granted. You shall have it; but we say 
that something else in addition to secular edu- 
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| privileges. How did those principles 
/work out in practice? The Voluntary 
|Schools provided the secular education 
which the State demanded that they 
should give, but they also provided re- 
ligious instruction at their own expense ; 
but, because they gave that additional 


cation shall be given. Religious education shall instruction, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
be added to the secular education, and, in addi- | said that the State ought not to recog- 
tion to that intelligence which is derived from nise the service they did to secular edu- 
ee parce ot elliatons po oa — ication. He submitted that amounted 
\to a denial by hon. Members opposite, 
Those who supported this Bill said that | and not by the Voluntary Schools, of the 
they could draw from sources to which! principles which formed the basis of the 
those who opposed it had no access, and| creed of the old Liberals. [‘‘ Hear, 
that the Measure would add to the effi-| hear !’’] It was making the position of 
ciency of secular education instead of those who held religious convictions 
detracting from its value. [‘‘ Hear, | worse than that of those who did not 
hear !’’| What, then, was the position | hold them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If he 
in which they stood? The supporters | might say so without offence, he thought 
of denominational religious education|that he had placed the arguments of 
were willing to give what hon. Members| hon. Members opposite upon a better 
opposite asked for—namely, full secular | footing than they were entitled to stand 
education such as the present law re-| on, because many hon. Members opposite 
quired—but they also proposed to add| would not have the hardihood to main- 


to that secular education, and to pay for 
something additional in the Voluntary 
Schools. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Aberdeen, had as- 


serted yesterday that the Voluntary 
Schools were asking to be paid for the 
religious instruction which they gave ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman was alto- 


gether mistaken upon the point. The 
Voluntary Schools gave that religious 
instruction as well as a considerabie por- 
tion of the secular education out of their 
own money. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
position of hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
that, because the Voluntary Schools 
wished to add something to secular edu- 
cation, they should be placed in a worse 
position than was occupied by those who 
did not desire to make that addition to 
it. They all knew the good sturdy prin- 
ciple of old Liberalism, that every man 
should be free to worship God after his 
own fashion, and, as a corollary to that 
principle, he would say that a parent 
had an unalienable right to educate his 
child in his own religion. It had been 
said that that principle was not embodied 
in any Statute. No, perhaps not, be- 
cause it formed a part of the common 
law of the land. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He would lay down a third principle in 
connection with this question—namely, 
that no man, by reason of his religious 
convictions, should he abated one of his 
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tain that the State was a purely secular 
institution. The State provided chap- 
lains in the Army and the Navy, and in 
the gaols, and why should it not equally 
provide religious instruction in the 
schools? It was said by hon. Members 
opposite that the Voluntary Schools 
must accept the teaching that they chose 
to sanction, or else that they should be 
placed in a worse position than those 
who did accept it. In his view that 
amounted to secular intolerance. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in effect said: ‘‘ Because the 
people of this country will not accept the 
particular line of doctrine or compromise 
which was accepted in 1870, because of 
their religious convictions, therefore 
they shall be placed in a much worse 
pecuniary position than is occupied by 
those who do accept it.’’ [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It might, however, fairly be 
said that he had missed one great point 
made by hon. Members opposite— 
namely, that some of them would not 
object to the provision in the Bill with 
regard to the subsidising of Voluntary 
Schools provided it was accompanied by 
a sufficient amount of control. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] But what was the meaning 
of the word ‘‘control?’’ When the 
Btate prescribed the secular curriculum 
for Voluntary Schools, and saw that the 





standards were properly kept up in the 
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most minute particular, could it be said 
that it had no control over those schools ? 
[(‘‘Hear, hear!’’?] He admitted that 
in some sense it might be said that they 
were without local control, and he him- 
self—and he believed the promoters of the 
Bill—would be very glad if the managers 
of those schools would freely offer the 
parents of the children who were edu- 
cated in them some representation upon 
the board of management. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had argued that this was a 
wrong time of all others in which to 
take any action that would diminish the 
educational prestige of this country, 
having regard to the immense commercial 
competition that we had to face, and that 
we could not afford to detract in the 
least degree from the position of the 
Board Schools. He would not support 
the Bill for a moment if he thought that 
it was in any way calculated to detract 
from the educational power of the coun- 
try, but he believed that that which had 
made the name of England honoured 
throughout the world—the good faith 
that was inculcated by the religious 
teaching given in our Voluntary Schools 
—would be promoted by this Bill. It 
was because he believed that this Mea- 
sure would help those who had made the 
most strenuous sacrifices for the cause of 
education and of religious teaching, 
especially the Roman Catholics, that. he 
heartily supported the Second Reading 
of this Bill. [Cheers. | 

*Mr 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) said that 
he wished to make some observations on 
this most important Bill, not as a Party 
politician, but as one who had long taken 
a deep interest in the education of the 
people. We had made marvellous pro- 
gress since 1870; from being one of the 
worst educated countries we were rapidly 
coming abreast of the most advanced 
nations, and probably Germany and 
Switzerland were the only countries that 
were now decidedly ahead of us. We 
must therefore take great care not to set 
the clock back in this age of intense in- 
dustrial competition. The great feature 
of the Act of 1870 was the establishment 
of School Boards and public schools, 
where the children of the State had equal 
rights and where education became the 
affair of the citizen, not of the Churches. 
No one could deny that this principle 
had proved far more fruitful than its 
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authors expected ; education had ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds these past 
25 years, and the Board School was now 
one of the finest institutions in the 
country. The Voluntary Schools had 
also been immensely improved by com- 
petition with the Board Schools, and he 
could not conceive any adequate ground 
for tampering with machinery that had 
worked so admirably. Of all the public 
bodies in this country none had worked 
so well as School Boards. They had 
elicited an extraordinary amount of ear- 
nest, self-denying, unpaid service ; they 
had brought to the front men of the first 
capabilities and the finest patriotism, 
and some of them had virtually given 
their lives to this noble work. Educa- 
tion required men who were experts ; it 
had become almost a technical art, and 
so it had come about that our School 
Boards had become almost permanent 
bodies, their Chairmen had often sat for 
10, 15, andeven 20 years, and they had been 
free from the incessant party strife and 
constant change that beset political 
bodies. For this reason he was utterly 
opposed to the leading principle of this 
Bill, which was to substitute County 
and Town Councils for School Boards as 
the chief educational authorities. In 
his opinion it was an attempt to substi- 
tute the worse for the better authority. 
He could not conceive that County and 
Town Councils, which were shifting 
bodies, elected for totally different 
objects, would supply that permanent 
framework of highly-trained experts 
who were needed to keep up a high 
standard of education. School Boards 
were not abolished by this Bill, but 
they would gradually die of inanition ; 
they would become subordinate bodies, 
and would no longer attract the best 
men. A great blow would be struck at 
the upward march of education ; and, 
if the Bill passed in its present form, 
the nation would repent of it hereafter. 
Another great blot in the Bill was the 
virtual repeal of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, and the re-opening in the Board 
Schools of this country of the floodgates 
of sectarian strife. For 25 years there 
had been a truce of God in the religious 
education of our Board Schools ; it had, 
by the law of the survival of the fittest, 
adapted itself most thoroughly to the 
needs of the English people ; almost all 
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our great School Boards had adopted a 
system of simple elementary Scriptural 
instruction suited to young children. 
This system, if he might say so, was 
Christian and Biblical, without being 
theological or sectarian ; it was founded 
on that common deposit of truth in 
which all Churches agreed; and it 
enabled the various Churches to build 
upon it, in later life, their own distine- 
tive dogmas. It perfectly satisfied the 
laity of this country ; it satisfied, virtu- 
ally, all the Protestant Nonconformists, 
and also the vast majority of Church 
people ; hardly a case had arisen of chil- 
dren being withdrawn from religious in- 
struction, except among Jews and Roman 
Catholics, who usually had schools of 
their own. He ventured to say that, 
but for a section of the clergy of the 
Anglican Church, they would never have 
heard of the claim to set up separate re- 
ligious instruction in our Board Schools. 
It was simply an outgrowth of the enor- 
mous increase of sacerdotalism in the 
Anglican Church. They were not con- 
tented that little children, under the 
age of 13 should be given the teaching 
of Christ in his own words, but they 
must thrust on their immature minds 


such dogmas as Transubstantiation, the 
Apostolic Succession, the heresy of dis- 
sent, and some went so far as to insist 
on the duty of the Confessional and the 


adoration of the Virgin. They had to 
deal with an arrogant and aggressive 
faction which wished to undo the Refor- 
mation in this country. He altogether 
objected to our Board Schools being 
turned into battlefields of opposing 
sects. He objected to the children of a 
Board School, who at present joined in 
common prayer and praise, being penned 
off into several compartments where 
each sect would teach its own special 
dogmas, and where the children would 
learn to unchurch one another. The 
inevitable result of this system would he 
that the ministers of each denomination 
would make the schools the battle- 
ground of their distinctive dogmas ; all 
the controversial points of theology 
would be emphasised, and the common 
groundwork of Christianity would be 
thrown into the shade. 
have such teaching by the high Angli- 
cans as the following :—(Q.) In what 
light must we view those who have never 


been baptised /—As the heathen, be they 
Mr. S. Smith. 
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old or young, notwithstandiug that they 
may be in the habit of attending Divine 
worship. (Q.) In what light are we to 
consider Dissenters ’—As_ heretics, and 
in our Litany we expressly pray to be 
delivered from the sins of false doctrine, 
heresy and schism. (Q.) Is then their 
worship a laudable service !—No, because 
they worship God according to their own 
evil and corrupt imaginations, and not 
according to His revealed will, and 
therefore their worship is idolatrous.” 
This catechism was taught in some of 
the Voluntary Schools, and teaching of 
this class was rapidly coming into the 
Church Schools of this country. He 
altogether objected to its entering the 
Board Schools, and he should equally 
object to these schools being made the 
battleground of High Calvinism, or 
Arminianism, or any other form of Dis- 
sent. The nation did not want ecclesi- 
astical Christianity taught in its common 
schools ; it did not want the religion of 
priests, it wanted the religion of the 
New Testament. No greater blow could 
be struck at the religion of this country 
than by allowing the schools to be domi- 
nated by Athelstane Rileys, however 
sincere. The inevitable effect would be 
the ultimate secularisation of the schools 
of this country. He ‘should greatly 
deplore this ; but if they had to choose 
between handing over the schools to 
ecclesiastics, or confining them to secular 
instruction, he should prefer the latter. 
But many of the clergy were entirely 
satisfied with the present system of 
Board School instruction. Archdeacon 
Sinclair said of the London School 


Board :— 


“We prepared a syllabus every year, which, 
except that it could not teach any catechism, 
was as good as anything in any Voluntary 
School. You are all aware that, if any School 
Board desire it, they are pe’ mitted by the law to 
teach the Apostl-s’ Creed, as well as the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commannments. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments, being the 
ipsissima verba of the Bible, can, of course, be 
taught without question wherever the Bible is 
adopted ; and although it would probably be 
impossible in London even formally to adopt the 
Apostles’ Creed in a School Board syllabus, yet 
the provisions of the syllabus and the questions 
in the examination papers were, according to the 
wishes of the whole Scripture Sub-committee, 
drawn up in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of the Apostles’ Creed. No statement of 
the New Testament, however miraculous, was 
considered in the smallest degree out of place 
in syllabus and questions.” 
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And the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
recently spoken in high terms of the re- 
ligious instruction given in the London 
Board Schvols. He (Mr. Smith) spoke 
from his own knowledge as to the sylla- 
bus of religious instruction given in the 
Board Schools of Liverpool ; it was an 
admirable compendium of elementary 
Scripture knowledge, and met the views 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. 
He entirely objected to breaking up the 
system which was working excellently 
well, and opening the gate to Medizval 
ecclesiasticism. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But 
the proposal to open the Board Schools 
to sectarian teaching was gilded by the 
concession that in Church Schools the 
chidren of Nonconformists may also 
have separate religious instruction. This 
did not remove the real objection that 
Protestant Nonconformists have to 
Church Schools, to which they are 
obliged in 8,000 parishes to send their 
children in default of any other. The 
teaching staff were all required to belong 
to the Church of England. If a bright 


and intelligent child wished to become a 
teacher it must forsake the faith of its 
parents ; this was felt peculiarly in 


Wales, where in some of the rural 
parishes seven-eighths of the people were 
Nonconformists, and yet were obliged to 
send their children to Church Schools. 
The whole atmosphere of these schools 
and all their social influence was, in 
many parishes, used to crush Dissent ; 
the clergymen in some cases taught that 
Dissenters were almost outside the pale 
of salvation. The teachers had often 
been trained in training colleges where 
so-called Catholic doctrines were being 
more and more inculeated. In ways 
innumerable the children of Dissenters 
were placed at a disadvantage. What 
they wanted was, not that their children 
should be gathered into a separate class- 
room to be taught by their owr minis- 
ters, but that they should have a right 
to a public school controlled by their 
own representatives, where both teachers 
and taught should stand upon the same 
footing. They objected to be a kind of 
pariah, barely tolerated ; they claimed 
absolute equality. Now, this Bill en- 
dowed these sectarian schools with 4s. 
per child additional grant ; at present 
80 per cent. of their cost was defrayed 
from public sources, soon it would be 
85 or 90 per cent., and it became 
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almost a parody to call such schools 
Voluntary; they were State-paid schools 
handed over to the parish clergymen. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The object of the 
Bill was to strengthen and perpetuate 
these schools. The main object of 
Liberals and Nonconformists was to 
gradually substitute National and Un- 
sectarian Schools ; but not violently or 
needlessly to upset a system that had 
done good service in the past. The in- 
justice was not so much when parents 
had a choice of Board or Church Schools ; 
it was acutely felt in rural districts 
when there was no choice, but when the 
only available school was used to prosely- 
tise Dissenters, and often to stigmatise 
their deepest convictions. These were 
the principal grounds upon which he op- 
posed this revolutionary Bill. It would 
unsettle everything, and throw the 
whole question of National Education 
into the cauldron of strife, and he 
trusted that, even yet, the Government 
would withdraw some of its most ob- 
noxious proposals. He could not sit 
down, however, without giving his 
hearty approval to two proposals in the 
Bill ; one to raise the age of exemption 
from 11 to 12, as recommended unani- 
mously at the Berlin Conference. The 
great fault of their system was that 
children left school far too soon ; and he 
would strongly advise raising the age of 
total exemption to 13, with some provi- 
sion in agricultural districts to be excused 
school attendance in summer and 
autumn, when there was a pressure of 
field work, and also full provision for 
evening continuation schools. The other 
provision to which he alluded was the 
optional proposal to transfer the care 
and maintenance of pauper children 
from the Poor Law Guardians to the 
Education Authority. He could not 
too highly commend this proposal. 
Parliament had recently been presented 
with the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
London Poor Law Schools. It was as 
painful reading as one could well 
imagine ; it proved up to the hilt the 
utter failure of the existing system ; it 
proved it to be excessively costly and 
very injurious to the children both 
physically and mentally, and a sure 
means of perpetuating hereditary pauper- 
ism. These huge pauper schools were 
homes of ophthalmia, ringworm and skin 
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disease. 


said :— 


Education 
One of the best authorities 


“The mental condition of the girls has been 
a source of great amazement to me; their 
dulness and incapacity, and especially the 
animalism of their tempers I am bound 
to say that evil habits are much more prevalent 
than I think the public have any conception of 
in all Poor Law establishments of a barrack class 
in which girls are aggregated.” 


It was a disgrace to their Poor Law sys- 
tem that these abuses had so long been 
rampant ; and now the opportunity had 
arrived for breaking up these huge, 
costly, and unwholesome establishments, 
and allowing the children to mix in the 
common life of the nation, and attend 
the common schools of the country, un- 
tainted by pauper associations. He 
trusted this part of the Bill would be 
adhered to fully, and so 60,000 or 
80,000 imprisoned children would have 
a chance of breathing the pure air of 
healthy school life. [Cheers.| These 
good features, however, did not touch 
the general framework of the Bill, 
which was reactionary in character, and 
subservient to clericalism, and would 
meet with the strongest opposition from 
all true Liberals and educationists. 


‘* Hear, hear !”’ 


*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE 
(Somerset, E.) would not be tempted 
by the militant Protestant speech of 
the hon. Member for Flintshire, who 
had just sat down, whose earnestness in 
this as in other causes they all respected, 
to follow him into the tempting paths of 
theological controversy. He desired 
rather to show by a few facts and figures 
that the County Councils, even in the rural 
counties, were quite capable of taking 
charge of, at any rate, the greater part 
of the duties conferred upon them by this 
Bill. Only five yearsago the Technical In- 
struction Act threw a difficult and novel | 
educational work upon inexperienced | 
County Councils, and the results were to 
be seen recorded with approval in the 
recent Report of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission. It was necessarily an 
experimental work, and when experi- 
ments were carried out even by ex- 
perienced bodies it was not strange if a 
certain amount of money was not spent 
as well as it might be. But the experi- 
ments in question had been of the great- 
est value, and year by year the money 
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and at this moment there was very little 
of it that was not spent in a way that 
was beneficial to the country generally. 
In the large agricultural county, diffi- 
cult to organise, which he represented, 
they had spent considerable sums not 
only on purely technical classes, but on 
improving the buildings of secondary 
schools, maintaining those schools and 
inspecting them to see that they were 
efficient: They were at the present 
moment supporting no less than 150 
night schools, scarcely any of which 
existed five years ago. The greater part 
of the expense of this was paid by the 
County Council, and many of them 
could not exist but for the effective aid 
they got from the local authority. They 
had a completely organised system of 
scholarships to carry on promising chil- 
dren from the elementary to the second- 
ary and higher schools. They spent 
also considerable sums in _ training 
elementary teachers. Here was a county 
authority, and it was but a specimen of 
many, which had done all this, it had 
gained valuable experience in doing it, 
it had efficient offices and _ efficient 
officers, and at this moment it was ready 
and competent to undertake further 
duties of the same educational character. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary stated in horrified tones 
that. if the Bill passed, 126 educational 
departments would have to be set up all 
over the country. Was the House aware 
that nearly all these so-called ‘‘ educa- 
tional departments” already existed! 
It was absurd to contend that if the 
County Councils were competent to per- 
form the higher and more responsible 
duty of superintending secondary schools 
and evening schools, they were not equally 
competent to carry out what, after all, 
was the rather mechanical work of 
looking after elementary education under 
the provisions of the Code. Some modi- 
fications, however, he admitted, would 
have to be carried out in Committee. 
There must, for example, be an 
efficient staff of inspectors placed at 
their disposal, and sufficient funds 
provided to carry out their new 
duties. Then there were the obvious 
advantages of decentralisation. The pre- 
sent rigid system, under which, as 4 
rule, the same education was provided 
for rural and town children alike, was 
capable of great improvement. They 
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wanted more variety and elasticity, and 


that was one of the advantages — 


would result from having the same 


authority for secondary and elementary | 


education. He could give examples. | 


He had found in many country schools | 


English grammar taught as a matter of | 
course. In his opinion, the limited time | 
at the disposal of many country children | 
might be better spent than in learning | 
the dry rules and barren examples con- | 
tained in English grammar. He had. 
been told by country schoolmasters, when | 
trying to enforce this view, that they, 
could not adopt the far more fruitful | 
subject of elementary science, teaching | 
the laws of nature and habits of obser- | 
vation, first, because they had not the | 
necessary apparatus —which, by the) 
way, County Councils would, under) 
this Bill, be able to place at their) 
disposal—and secondly, because Her | 
Majesty’s Inspector told them they | 
would not get so good a grant. The. 
local authority could remedy these 
defects. They could also see that) 
rigid and absurd rules with regard to 
playgrounds and minor matters were 
not applied in country districts, where 
the children had often an open moor 
at their very feet—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |— 
although, of course, these rules were) 
necessary in our large towns. They) 
would, under the Bill, get rid of many 
of the complications and _ difficulties 
which now beset evening school work. 
They could also organise a proper system 
of grouping of schools for peripatetic in- 
struction. An ordinary schoolmistress 
could not be expected to teach all kinds 
of new subjects. There must be peripa- 
tetic instruction, and the only way for | 
that for country schools was by grouping, 
and that could only be done by a local | 
authority with a much larger area than 
any of the present elementary school | 
managers. 
Sir J. BRUNNER inquired how) 
local authorities could group schools for 
the purpose of teaching. 
*Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he himself, 
had done it in regard to evening schools 
under the Technical Instruction Act. 
Do not let them forget that these local 
authorities would be under the control 
of an intelligent central Department. 
They would be bound to carry out the 
Code efficiently and properly, and there- | 
fore there was no reason to fear that the | 
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standard of education would be lowered 
even in the agricultural counties. There 
was no doubt that if the authorities were 
to work satisfactorily they must be 
thoroughly efficient in their constitution 
as well as resting upon a popular basis. 
The popular basis was provided in the 
Bill, but he did not see anything that 
made it necessary to require these com- 
mittees to associate with themselves 
persons of educational experience. The 
Secondary Education Commission—and 
he wished the Government ‘had followed 
a little more closely the suggestion of 
that Commission in respect to the con- 
stitution of the local authorities—parti- 
cularly insisted on the association with 
popularly elected bodies of experts in 
education. He thought the Bill would 
be greatly improved from the educa- 
tional point of view if they made it 
necessary that the committees should 
co-opt a certain number of persons who 
had actual experience in education. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] With such an au- 
thority as he suggested, covering a large 
area, he saw no reason why secondary 
and elementary education should not be 
improved hand-in-hand, and made more 
suitable to the needs of the people, as 
well as more satisfactory in their results. 
He did not wish to enter on the more 
controversial points raised by the ques- 
tion of special-aid grants, except to say, 
in passing, that he thought it was rather 
a pity that, in creating a local educa- 
tional authority and in giving aid, which 
they desired to be permanently effective 


aid, to the Voluntary Schools, the Govern- 


ment were not bold enough to provide 
that, where the local educational au- 
thority, at the request of the school 
managers, put representatives of those 
managers on the authority, they should 


also have the power to aid the school 


managers out of local resources. 
‘‘Hear, hear!’’| That would have 

en a perfectly logical and satisfactory 
solution of the question. Hon. Gentle- 


‘men who supported the rejection of the 


themselves a grave 
The rejection of the 


Bill took upon 
responsibility. 


| Bill meant, of course, the rejection of 


all that was contained in the Bill. They 
would negative the decentralising of 


‘education, they would negative the pro- 


posal to reorganise secondary education 
and to place secondary and elementary 
education under the control of the same 
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authority. They would negative what 
seemed to him a most valuable prcposal, 
namely, a proper audit of school ac- 
counts, and the permanent application 
of the technical education funds to edu- 
cational purposes, and they would also 
negative the proposal to raise the stan- 
dard of age in elementary schools. Why 
should they refuse all those advantages 
which the Bill offered? Because they 
objected, he supposed, to giving any aid to 
the Voluntary Schools, or if that was 
not so because they had a rooted objec- 
tion to one or two disputable clauses 
at the end of the Bill. He conceived 
that in the interest of education that 
would be an unwise course. When 
they came to the Committee stage let 
them discuss, and if they could, re- 
ject those controversial clauses, but 
let them not lose the opportunity of 
improving the Bill in the interest of 
education. Let them, if they could, 
defer their theological controversies 
until they came to a later stage, and 
try and approach the measure in a calm 
and philosophical spirit. 


Education 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said, he looked upon the Bill as 
the most barefaced and audacious attempt 
to reward partisans and secure the domi- 
nation of a party that had ever been made 
in this country. Charles II. did con- 
siderable in that line, but he contented 
himself with giving away the nation’s 
land and the nation’s money, whereas 
the present Government proposed to 
sacrifice the welfare of the nation for 
Party purposes. The spirit of the Prime 
Minister breathed in every line of the 
Bill. Its text was, “ Let us capture the 
School Boards in the interest of the 
Church of England.” The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Dartford 
Division of Kent had said that the 
denunciation of the Bill was vague. He 
hoped his denunciation would not be 
vague. He was a county Member 
and the representative of agricultural 
labourers, and one of his strongest 
objections to the Bill was that the Com- 
mittee to be set up by the County 
Councils would surrender the schools of 
the country districts into the hands of 


Mr. Hobhouse. 
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the parson, and would stereotype and 
make permanent for ever parson rule in 
the villages. If the right hon. Baronet 
asked him what inscription he would 
put upon his banner in this fight, he 
would reply: ‘Away with parson rule 
in our villages!” One objection to 
handing over the education of the 
children to the parsons was that the 
funds which had been left to the Church 
for education had been misapplied to 
other purposes. He would read a 
quotation from a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, 
not for the purpose of giving annoyance, 
but because the right hon. Gentleman 
said what he wanted to say, so much 
better than he could do it himself, or for 
the matter of that so much better than 
any other politician whose speeches he 
had read. He was therefore always 
glad to have the right hon. Gentleman’s 
assistance in expressing his meaning. 
On one occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 


“ Education ought to be free, and the 
additional cost should be provided from national 
resources. 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say :— 


“There seems to me to be no national 
resources more appropriate for restoring the 
freedom of the schools than those vast endow- 
ments which are now appropriated to the 
service of a single sect, but which were 
originally intended for the benefit of the whole 
nation, and were designed for the promotion of 
education as well as for the service of religion.” 


On another occasion 
Gentleman said :— 


the right hon. 


“T hope to live to see the time when volun- 
tary zeal will provide for religious work,and will 
set free those vast endowments which were 
originally intended, amongst ather purposes, 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
poor and the education of the people, as well as 
to the special objects to which they have since 
been exclusively devoted.”’ 


For his part he should like to see the 
whole cost of education thrown upon 
national resources, so that education 
might be absolutely national, absolutely 
free, unsectarian, independent of all 
private subscription, and untrammelled 
by private interference ; and further, he 
should like to see all schools receiving 
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grants of public money under the manage- 
ment of public bodies specially elected for 
that purpose. What he had said about 
the clergy did not apply to that large 
numbers of self-sacrificing men who 
devoted their whole time to doing good. 
The man he attacked the self- 
satisfied rector, who thought everything 
was for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds, and who _ preached, 
because he believed, the hateful text: 
“The poor ye will have 
with ye.” ‘The Bill was evidently 
regarded as a Measure of Church defence. 
That was proved by the fact that a very 
large number of the petitions presented to 
the House, asking for aid for Voluntary 
Schools, were sent to Members by Charles 
A. Wells, clerical secretary to the Church 
Defence Institution, with a lithographed 
letter requesting that they might be 
presented to the House. If that evi- 
dence was not sufficient, there were the 
words of the Archdeacon of Carmarthen, 
who, speaking at Swansea on April 
22nd, said, “he believed the Govern- 
ment had gone as far as they dared to 
serve the Church.” He was not sur- 
prised that hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
not like the Board Schools. He should 
be surprised if any Tory liked the Board 
Schools. In the Board Schools the 
children were inculeated with a spirit of 
independence. They learned there how 
their fathers had suffered under former 
generations of Tories — [ Ministerial 
laughter |—and it was not be wondered 
at that they did not love the Tories. In 
the Board Schools the children were not 
taught to curtsey to the squire or to the 
parson. In the Church Schools the 
children were taught to fall down and 
worship the great god of the Clerical 
party — the landowner. Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but he knew what he 
was talking about. He saw it too 
frequently. What the children were 
being taught in thousands of villages to- 
day might be summed up in the words :— 


was 


always 


“God bless the Squire 
relations, 
And make us know our proper stations.” 


and the Squire’s 


[Lauyhter]—-to which, in view of the 


Agriculture Rating Bill, would probably 
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be added, “ And give us’strength #0"pay 
their share of the rates.” | Leiiaphter.| 
The Church had always bear against 
progress. The great historian Macaulay 
said :— 


‘* When the church of this country was at the 
zenith of its power, then the morals of the people 
were at their lowest ebb.” 


Those words were taught in the Board 
Schools, and that was why the party 
opposite hated the Board Schools. No 
doubt he would be charged with setting 
class against class. But if that were 
necessary for the purpose of assisting 
those who lived by labour, and enabled 
others to live without labour, he should 
not hesitate to do it, because it was a 
charge that was always hurled against 
those who discovered abuses and endea- 
voured to remedy them. Clergymen 
claimed that they were concerned for 
the education of the children. A more 
astounding statement had never been 
made. They were asked to believe that 
the country parson, forsooth ! was con- 
sumed with a devouring zeal to educate 
his flock. But the parsons knew very 
well that their power had its only abiding 
foundation in the ignorance of the people, 
and therefore they desired to limit that 
amount of knowledge that could be fitly 
imparted to what they were pleased to 
call the lower orders. John Ruskin truly 
described the position when he wrote :— 


“You imply that a certain portion of man- 
kind must be employed in degrading work, and 
that, to fit them for this work, it is necessary to 
limit their knowledge, their active powers, 
and their enjoyments, from childhood upwards, 
so that that they may not be able to conceive of 
any state better than the one they were born in, 
nor possess any knowledge or acquirements 
inconsistent with the coarseness, or disturbing 
the monotony of their vulgar occupation. And 
by their labour in this contracted state of 
mind, we superior beings are to be maintained ; 
and always to be curtseyed to by the properly 
ignorant little girls, and capped by the properly 


ignorant little boys whenever we pass by. 





He for one did not admit that the 
country owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the clergy ; as the son of a working 
man he denied that the clergy had any 
claim to gratitude. In thousands of 
villages to-day there were men and 
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women who could neither read nor 
write. A return presented within the 
last few days furnished a good object- 
lesson. During the last 10 years the 
Education Department had refused to 
recognise for the purposes of the grant 
28 proposed new schools, because there 
was plenty of school accommodation in 
the neighbourhood in which it was pro- 
posed to put them. Of these, 15 were 
projected by Roman Catholics, 10 by 
the Church of England, and 3 by other 
bodies. Therefore, it must have been 
proposed to start these schools, not for 
educational but for some other purposes ; 
the fact was they were wanted to 
enable priest and parson to get children 
into their clutches. It was said that 
the Bill was to relieve an intolerable 
strain. Strain on whom? Not on the 
subscribers, but on the teachers un- 
doubtedly. He maintained that the 
subscribers to our Voluntary Schools 
contributed very little indeed towards 
the cost of education. In the main 
their subscriptions were to be set oppo- 
site the salaries of organists, choirmasters, 
and other factotums of the parson. 
[“Oh, oh!” and cheers.| He had 
advertisements taken from the columns 
of the Schoolmaster which gave curious 
information as to the duties expected to 
be performed by schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses in Church of England 
Schools. He would read extracts from 
some of the advertisements :— 


“Wanted, certificated master to take charge 
of village school. Must be fully qualified to 
train Church choir and to play organ when 
required.” 


Church- 
Sunday schools. £40 


‘*Mistress wanted immediately. 
woman, communicant. 
a year.” 


Or 15s. 43d. per week of seven days for 
an educated woman, who had much 
better have gone into a factory. 


“Wanted for a mixed school, average atten- 
dance 70 to 74, a man and wife or master and 
mistress. Must be communicants and good 
Churchmen. Able to take organ and accom- 
pany full choral services and train choir. 
Salaries £70 and £30.” 


“ Wanted in a small village school, a certifi- 
cated mistress with sister or friend to help with 
the infants. Drawing. Able to play American 
organ in church. Sunday school. Churchwoman 
and communicant.” 


Mr, J. W. Logan. 
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Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) rose to Order, and asked 
whether the hon. Member was in order 
in reading these advertisements. 

*Mr. LOGAN continued, and said he 
was endeavouring to make good his con- 
tention that the subscriptions to Volun- 
tary Schools were to be placed, not to 
the Education account, but to the 
payment of salaries to organists, choir- 
masters and others. Another advertise- 
ment ran :— 


“ Certificated master. Sunday School. Organ 
in church. Harmonium. Wife teach needle- 
work and infants. Furnished cottage. £80 in 
all. Train choir.” 


Or 30s. 9d. per week for an educated 
man and his wife, seven days per week, 
besides evening work. What was 
objectionable in the advertisements was 
likely in the reality to be much worse. 
Was it surprising that men and women 
who were asked to work in this manner 
for a mere pittance should be lacking in 
energy during school hours ; and that, if 
they could obtain employment under 
School Boards, they would not consent to 
endure such drudgery any longer than 
they were compelled to do? No wonder 
the teaching in Voluntary Schools was 
inferior, and that County Council 
Scholarships were chiefly carried off by 
scholars from the Board Schools, as they 
had been in recent competitions in 
Leicestershire. This effort to bolster up 
Church Schools and to destroy Board 
Schools was not made in the interests of 
children. It was said that the inability 
of Church Schools to earn full grants was 
owing to their poverty, and he wanted 
to prick that bubble. In the year 
1894-5 the total expenses of the School 
Boards averaged per scholar £2 8s. 93d., 
and that of Church Schools £1 18s. 1?d., 
giving a difference in favour of Church 
Schools of 10s. 8d. per head.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Yes; but in almost all cases 
School Boards had built schools, and had 
to continue building, and the cost of the 
buildings was raised by loans. The 
payment of interest and the repayment 
of principal was an item of expenditure 
not falling upon Church Schools-—at all 
events, not recently; and when the 
Voluntaryists did build, a considerable 
portion of the cost came out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. It must not be 
ignored that of the total expenditure of 
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School Boards 15 per cent. was on 
account of loans and the interest upon 
them, and the ratepayers possessed the 
property represented by that 15 per 
cent. ; but no matter how much money 
was spent upon Church Schools, not a 
brick belonged to the ratepayers. This 
15 per cent. which went for loans and 
interest accounted for 7s. 33d. per child 
of School Board expenditure. Then the 
salaries of teachers in Church Schools 
were less by 8s. 7}d. than were salaries 
in Board Schools. This 8s. 74d., plus 
the 7s. 33d. for loans and interest, made 
a total of 15s. lld. per head which 
Church Schools did not bear, leaving a 
sum equal to 5s. 3d. per scholar 
in Church Schools unaccounted for. 
When they took into consideration the 
amounts expended on new schools and on 
salaries, the Church was, according to 
the statements of hon. Members oppo- 
site, spending in other branches of educa- 
tional expenditure, 5s. 3d. per child 
more than the School Boards, and the 
pretence, therefore, that Church school 
education was inferior to that given in 
Board Schools for lack of funds fell to 
the ground. Hon. Members opposite 
had said a great deal about decentralisa- 
tion. That was another object-lesson of 
the way in which hon. Members opposite 
saw fit to wear Radical clothing—which 
did not fit them very well. [Zaughter.] 
He advocated decentralisation, but he 
was not foolish enough to suggest that 
they should decentralise our Army, or 
Navy, or Education, which ought to be as 
much a national object as that of 
national defence. It was our greatest 
defence, and yet the Government pro- 
posed to parochialise it for Party pur- 
poses. The Government would carry 
the Bill. [Ministerial cheers.) Yes, 
even if more monstrous than it was, 
by the aid of what used to be called 
“items” and ‘mechanical majorities.” 
But they would not cerry it until the 
country thoroughly understood its pur- 
port. In the last Parliament’ the 
Liberal Government were frequently 
asked whether they had a mandate from 
the country for what they were doing. 
Did hon. Members opposite pretend that 
they had a mandate from the country 
for this Bill? [ Ministerial’ cheers.| 
Would they go to the country on it. 
The Government was anxious to push 
forward these rewards to their political 
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friends in the hope that by the time the 
General Election came they would be 
forgotten. But the Government would 
find this Bill would rankle in the minds 
of the people ; and although the result 
might be to temporarily put back educa- 
tion in this country, he was certain the 
effect would be to permanently damage 
the Party opposite, and more than that, to 
put back the cause of religious education 
which they had at heart. [Cheers.| 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 8.) 
said, he had listened to many startling 
statements during the discussion of the 
Bill, but he had never heard anything to 
equal that of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. Either his opportunities 
of observation had been extremely 
limited, or his powers of generalisation 
were simply remarkable. A more 
grotesque misconception of the part 
played by the clergy in popular educa- 
tion he had never heard from any in- 
tellectual man. [Cheers and Opposition 
cries of “Oh!”] One had only to travel 
in rural districts to see the hand of the 
clergy everywhere, and nowhere more 
than in the Voluntary Schools which 
were a standing memorial of the work 
accomplished during the present century, 
and particularly during the last 25 
years, under conditions of exceptional 
difficulty. The hon. Member alluded to 
the frequent imposition of extraneous 
duties on teachers, and made it an 
argument why the Bill should not be 
proceeded with. He himself admitted 
that Parliament might furnish an oppor- 
tunity for removing the evil. The hon. 
Member for Poplar said the duty rested 
with the Government and their followers 
to prove the necessity for the Bill, and 
the onus did not lie with the Opposition 
|to prove that it was unnecessary. But 
| the Vice President of the Council showed 
|the necessity for the Bill. He stated 
clearly the condition of primary and 
secondary education, and on that state- 
ment they on that side of the House 
| founded their justification for legislation. 
| Unless the hon. Member had limited 
| his observation to the work of the Lon- 








don School Board alone, it was impossible 
for him to escape the conclusion that 
\legislation was absolutely necessary if 
|the schools of the country were to be 
| brought up to a reasonable state of effi- 
ciency, and the money now spent was not 


to remain unproductive. He contended 
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that a large amount of money now 
devoted to the purpose of elementary 
education was being wasted for want of 
a few more shillings to make the present 
expenditure absolutely effective. The 
Bill had been described as revolution- 
ary. He accepted with pleasure that 
description of the Bill. In his opinion 
nothing short of a revolution in educa- 
tional affairs would meet the difficulties 
of the present situation, and he was 
certain that if the Government had 
come to the public with proposals of the 
childish simplicity of those advanced 
from the other side, they would have 
been overwhelmed with ridicule, and 
taunted with tinkering with the subject 
instead of coming before the House with 
a statesmanlike proposal. More than 
one speaker had said that the Bill was 
intended to destroy the School Boards. 
If that were the object or effect of the 
Bill, he for one would not support a 
single line of it. He believed too much 
in the magnificent work accomplished 
by the larger School Boards to do any- 
thing to advance any proposition which 
would tend to injure School Boards, 
speaking generally. When they came to 
deal with small School Boards, everything 
bad that had been said with regard to 
the management of Voluntary Schools 
might be said with even greater force with 
regard to the work of education under 
small School Boards. So his objection 
was not that the Bill left Board Schools 
unattacked, but did not go far enough 
in the way of removing altogether the 
small School Boards. The hon. Member 
for Perth said the Bill did not attempt 
to destroy the School Boards by direct 
means, but it indirectly implied that 
the 4s. additional grant would be a 
great temptation to a locality to transfer 
Board Schools to the county authority or 
transform them into Voluntary Schools, 
and they would yield to it,and Voluntary 
Schcols would increase, and the Board 
Schools be indirectly destroyed. If the 
value of the affection of the people for 
Board Schools was not more than 4s. per 
child, many of the laudatory phrases 
which iad been used on the subject were 
misplacec. For himself he ;did not 
think sach a result was likely to 
ensue. Those who had availed them- 
selves of the advantages and realised 
the benefits of the School Board 
system were not likely to throw them 
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away. Much had been said as to the 
constitution of the proposed new auth- 
orities. A new authority was absolutely 
necessary if they were to deal with 
secondary and primary education at the 
same time, and he believed it was uni- 
versally admitted amongst those who had 
any knowledge of the work, that the 
time was ripe for some proposal dealing 
effectively with primary and secondary 
education in one and the same Measure, 
and under one and the same authority, 
What were the essentials of any new 
authority? It must have attached to it 
responsibilities and functions sufficiently 
important to attract to it the best people 
in the county. It must also cover an 
area sufficiently large to evenly distribute 
the cost of education. The County 
Council area met both these essential 
conditions. Personally, he frankly ad- 
mitted he would prefer the establishment 
of a county board of education, elected 
for the direct purpose of education 
—|cheers |—having under its control pri- 
mary and secondary education, being 
directly responsible to the electors of the 
county, and with wide responsibility 
direct responsibility too. But such 
boards would completely replace the 
whole of the School Boards of the coun- 
try, and greater opposition would have 
been raised to such a scheme than had 
been raised to this. The establishment 
of an authority for the express purpose 
of education was an ideal, but he was 
afraid any responsible Government would 
find the realisation of such an ideal 
beyond the range of practical politics. 
If they had, therefore, to choose some 
existing authority he could not conceive 
an authority better than that of the 
County Council on whose shoulders to 
place the additional work. Personally, 
he had been greatly surprised at the tone 
adopted by Gentlemen opposite towards 
the County Council, which he thought 
they had regarded as the ideal of muni- 
cipal life. Had any other authority 
been suggested by the Government they 
would have heard complaints from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who would have 
asked what the County Council had 
done to deserve the treatment of having 
the powers it already administered taken 
out of its hands. He was half afraid 
the criticism was not so much directed 
against the Bill as against the Govern- 
ment which had placed the Bill before 
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the House, and that whatever scheme 
had been put before the country it would 
undoubtedly have been condemned as 
the only wrong one, and every other 
possible one would have been right. He 
admitted fully his preference for a 
directly elected. body if it could have 
been secured, but he was afraid the op- 
position that would have been offered to 
it by hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have been as acute and as strenuous as 
the opposition to the present proposal. 
He had alluded to the contempt which 
had been thrown on the County Council 
now it was proposed to grant to it this 
additional duty, and it had been asked, 
Had the County Council time for this 
work? Judging from the applications 
for more work which the London County 
Council made to that House, he was 
open to the belief that the County 
Councils had plenty of time in which to 
undertake this work. It had also been 
said that no enthusiasm was aroused in 
many of the County Councils for this 
work. There was no obligation on the 
part of the Education Department to 
transfer its control. As the Vice Presi- 


dent pointed out in his speech on the 


Second Reading, the Department would 
naturally proceed very slowly with this 
work. It would grant to those County 
Councils which had shown a capacity 
and readiness for the work such agree- 
ments as were provided for under the 
Bill, and to other County Councils which 
had not shown the same readiness there 
would be no haste in according agree- 
ments—which, by the way, would sub- 
sequently have to be submitted to the 
House, so that any possible evil would 
be avoided. From what he knew of the 
actual working of the schools, and from 
what he had seen of the working of the 
Education Department for many years, 
particularly that which administered the 
science and arts branch, he was perfectly 
convinced there was an absolute neces- 
sity for a large devolution of the powers 
and functions at present possessed by 
the Education Department, and that 
decentralisation of its work and the 
removal of a mass of detail to the 
locality would be a distinct blessing to 
every one of the schools, which meant to 
every one of the children in_ those 
schools. It had become utterly impossi- 
ble for the central Department to carry 
out with justness and promptitude the 
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mass of detail which constantly fell upon 
it. What had been a more fruitful 
source of friction between the localities 
and the central Department than that 
of the condition of school buildings, and 
upon what authority, other than the 
local authority, should be thrown the 
duty of inspection of school buildings, 
and the certifying of their proper sauni- 
tary condition, ventilation, and heating ? 
It was utterly impossible for the Depart- 
ment’s Inspectors to undertake all these 
various duties. In the first place they 
were not trained for that kind of work, 
they were trained to judge of the effi- 
ciency of a school ; they were not archi- 
tects or sanitary surveyors, therefore it 
was desirable that the inspection of 
school buildings should be thrown on 
some competent local authority, ard in 
that alone would be full justification for 
the principle of decentralisation. There 
was one difficulty he saw in the Bill in 
this principle of devolution—a danger 
he trusted the Bill in its future stages 
would avoid. He hoped the inspection 
of children and of schools for the certifi- 
cation of their educational efficiency 
would not be of a dual character, that 
it would not be conducted by the central] 
Department and by the local authority 
as well. The Secretary of State for 
India in the Debate on the previous 
day, said that under the present form of 
management at Whitehall they worried 
to death both School Boards and 
teachers. He ventured to say that if 
this dual form of inspection was to 
obtain in their schools they would worry 
School Boards, Voluntary managers, 
teachers and children, and would inspect 
them to death. He was certain that 
such a dual system of inspection would 
in itself be sufficient to break down the 
scheme, and he hoped there would be no 
such system set up. The financial 
clauses of the Bill were naturally those 
which came in for the greatest criticism. 
It was said that a treatment was being 
given to Voluntary Schools which was 
denied to Board Schools, and that this 
Bill set up for the first time the princi- 
ple of differentiation. He ventured to 
submit that the principle of difference of 
treatment had been in progress for the 
last 25 years ; that the Board Schools 
of the country had had the possession of 
funds of which the Voluntary Schools 
had never had any control whatever. 
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When the School Board system was 
established it was never for a moment 
imagined that the Voluntary School 
system would continue to exist, and the 
consequence was it was never imagined 
that the School Board rate would reach 
the figure it had now obtained. He 
offered no protest against that rate. He 
did not recognise any extravagance, for 
he believed the money had been well 
spent. But these were conditions now 
prevailing which were not anticipated at 
the time of the creation of the School 
Boards, and Parliament was being asked 
to redress a grievance which had arisen 
during the progress of the last quarter 
of a century and to put Voluntary 
Schools on the same equality or footing 
which they never really had enjoyed. 
He welcomed the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment to extend the system of grants 
to poor schools, to the poor Board 
Schools as well as to the poor Voluntary 
Schools. But was the relief in any way 
adequate ? The amount of relief granted 


in some districts was absolutely a minus 
quantity, and they would be worse off 
under the provisions of the Bill than 
they were at present. 

tuency of West Ham. 


Take his consti- 

Their School 
Board rate would be 2s. 6d. in the 
pound for the year ending September 
next. Hon. Members might think there 
had been gross extravagance on the part 
of the Board, but a few figures would 
dispel that idea. The population of the 
district was 260,000, the average atten- 
dance in the schools was nearly 35,000 
children for the year ending September 
last, and the rateable value of the dis- 
trict was only £932,000. Given their 
rateable value and their child population 
in the schools, and they could at once 
calculate what the rate in the pound 
must have been. It was not extrava- 
gance ; it was simply due to the exces- 
sive poverty. The population of the 
district was only worth, taking the rate- 
able value, £3 10s. per head. Another 
district which had been referred to, the 
Forest of Dean, was worth £1 per head 
compared with Bournemouth, where it 
was £8 15s. Manchester, which had 
just double the population of West 
Ham, had in its Board Schools almost 
exactly the same number of children. 
It was evident that the other children 
in Manchester were either attending 
Voluntary Schools or that the people, 
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being richer, had availed themselves of 
the secondary schools. Nearly all the 
children in West Ham attended the 
Board Schools. But the rate for School 
Board purposes in Manchester, with 
exactly the same number of children 
and with twice the population, was only 
one-fourth of that which prevailed in 
West Ham. He must say that seemed 
to him an injustice, which the House 
ought to redress at the earliest possible 
moment. Education was not a mere 
local advantage; it was a national 
boon, and theoretically the whole cost 
of national education should be met 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It appeared to him that some greater 
relief ought to be granted than was pro- 
posed under the Bill. The proposal was 
that 4s. for each child in attendance 
in the school was to be paid to the county 
authority. If the School Board district 
was co-terminous with the administrative 
county, and they had no other School 
Board to which to devote any part of 
the money, the whole grant would go to 
that one School Board. Absolutely, if 
this district received help under Section 
97 of the Act of 1870, it couid not divert 
any part of the money to Voluntary 
Schools. They ought of necessity to get 
the whole of the 4s. grant, and if they 
were not to have it, then their position 
was certainly worse than he had imagined 
it to be. The fact that they had already 
drawn assistance under Section 97, 
caused them to pay out of the new grant, 
as a first charge, more than they had 
received under that Section, and the 
ultimate relief that they would obtain 
in the district was only equivalent to a 
rate of 1}d.in the pound, while they 
were paying arate equal to 2s. 6d, in the 
pound. He asked whether it was suffi- 
cient for a district with a quarter of a 
million of people to receive, by this long 
promised scheme of relief, 14d. in the 
pound, while the people were groaning 
under a rate of 2s. 6d. As an instance 
of what local municipalities would 
accomplish under such conditions, he 
might mention that the whole of the 
money commonly known as “the 
whisky money,” had been devoted by 
this municipality to the purposes of 
technical education. They had not 
sought to reduce their rates, but they 
had devoted every penny they could 
secure to technical education, and he 
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submitted that where a district was dis- 
charging its responsibility with full effect 
it might fairly appeal for some measure 
of relief to be granted by that House. 
He wanted to show, apart from his own 
district, how grotesquely this scheme 
worked out. A poor district—always 
assuming that there was only one poor 
Board School district within the area of 
the County Council—receiving now }d. 
per child out of the grant under Section 
97 stood to win 3s. 84d. per child under 
the new scheme. A district which had 
already received 4s. under Section 97 
did not get a penny of relief. He would 
give another example of its working. 
The provision of Section 97 was that the 
threepenny rate should produce 7s. 6d. 
per child in average attendance at the 
schools. If the threepenny rate now 
produced 7s. 54d. per child, the district 
would gain 3s. 1l1$d. under the Bill ; 
but if the threepenny rate now produced 
7s. 6d.—only a halfpenny more—the 
district lost all aid under the Bill. He 
ventured to say that when they got into 
Committee that clause would not stand 
an hour’s criticism. He admitted the 
difficulty which the Government had had 


in framing the scheme, but he was not 
going to admit that it was impossible to 
frame a scheme which would deal justly 
with all districts by granting a sufficient 


measure of relief. Beyond doubt, the 
special Aid Grant of 4s. to the Voluntary 
Schools was utterly inadequate, and it 
was absolutely essential that this should 
be emphasised before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The basis of distribu- 
tion, too, was, to his mind, altogether 
unfair and unjust. It was 4s. to 
the school which was _ well - to-do, 
and 4s. to the starved little schools. 
Everybody knew full well that it was 
much more expensive per head of average 
attendance to carry on an establishment 
with an attendance of 30 children than 
it was to carry on an establishment of 
300 children, and yet they were both 
under the Bill to receive special aid. 
There were numbers of those little schools 
doing the best work they could ac- 
complish under the circumstances, with 
an attendance of 30 or under. What 
grant would they get, what special 
assistance would they get out of this 4s 
per head? £6. 
vide a school of 30? Had hon. Members 
any idea of the sort of life which was 
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led in one of those little village schools, 
and had they any conception of the edu- 
cation which was being denied to a 
villager’s child through the accident of 
birth? They were crowded together in 
unsuitable rooms, badly lighted and badly 
ventilated ; six classes of elder scholars 
and two classes of infants —eight little 
classes with two or three infants in each 
of them, and one miserable teacher seek- 
ing to accomplish an utterly impossible 
task. What relief would this £6 give? 
It would not pay for a pupil teacher in 
the school ; it would not pay for one of 
those despised teachers allowed under 
Article 68 of the Code—that was a 
totally untrained person over 18 years of 
age. It would not meet the miserable 
stipend now meted out to some of those 
persons. Talk about paying for a 
qualified teacher, that was quite out of 
the question. It would not raise 
the salary of a teacher now engaged 
in the school to anything like the 
average salary paid throughout the 
country. It was totally and entirely 
inadequate, and the amount could not 
be too strongly condemned in his opinion. 
Tf a school had an endowment what 
would it get? It must first deduct the 
endowment from the 4s. grant, and it 
might take the balance. He wanted to 
show how distinctly unfairly this would 
operate in many districts. If a school 
was in receipt of an endowment of £50, 
that was the first charge on an estate 
and was paid over annually by the 
present owner. Were it not for that 
charge on the estate, the present owner 
would contribute a voluntary subscrip- 
tion to the school. If he contributed in 
this way, the school could take the whole 
of the 4s. grant, but having contributed 
‘in the shape of an endowment, that 
endowment had to be deducted from the 
\4s. grant. He knew that in many 
instances the endowment would sweep 
away the entire grant, and there would 
be no additional aid to those schools 
whatever. On the other hand he knew 
it might fairly be argued that until the 
endowments were deducted, the endow- 
ments, amounting in all, he believed, to 
£154,000, would not be available for 
the special aid to poorer schools. As far 
as he read the Bill, the Government was 
relying on the endowments to give 
special aid to the poorest schools, but 
| method of distribution had little to 
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be said in its favour, and he ventured to|or a District Council; he did not 
think that the whole of the clause, so|/care which; they were equally bad. 
far as it concerned the special-aid grant|They had set up under the Bill 
to Voluntary and to Board Schools,|one authority with knowledge of the 
would not be found in the Bill when! work and another with no knowledge of 
it left that House. The difficulties|the work, and determined to lengthen 
were particularly great in the schools| the Bill. He maintained that know- 
belonging to the Roman Catholics. An ledge and_ responsibility should go 
hon. Member rose the other day and | together ; those who contracted the bill 
said that he was the sole representative should meet it direct with the ratepayers, 
on that side of the House of that par- If they were extravagant in any sense 
ticular faith. That might be true, and ‘there was direct contact with the rate- 
probably was, but he would venture to | payers every three years, and the rate- 
say that the hon. Member was not the | payer could exercise control if he chose, 
sole sympathiser on that side of the) What would be the position under this 
House with those who had established | clause ? The County Council would 
and maintained schools for the benefit of say : ‘‘ Your bill is too long, your esti- 
children of Roman Catholic parents. He | mate is too high.’’ The School Board 
had received a note from one of the had purchased its articles, and had 
hardest-working Roman Catholic priests|entered into its contracts, and had 
in the East-end of London, in which he | carried out its work ; but the County 
said that— Council had the power not to honour the 

“This proposed grant in aid of 4s. is the least paws, and the body which had incurred 
eibieaiaes tak of the Bill. Its advantages to the responsibility was not present to de- 
Voluntary Schools are most illusory, and I am | fend itself before the County Council. 
apprehensive that it will turn out to be positively The proposal was distinctly vicious and 
disadvantageous.” unworkable, and no self-respecting man 


; 'would remain on the School Board in 
The writer then went on to show what| sych circumstances, because constant 


would happen in his own school. 


The | friction was bound toensue. The Secre- 


net gain of income, from the 4s. aid, | tary for India stated his reason for this 
would be £180, but the whole of this| revision, and in the right hon. Gentle- 


would go, in the ordinary course Of| man’s reason he found 
things, in order to meet the increased | relief. 
requirements of Article 73 of the Code.| examination for a moment. The ex- 


considerable 
But the reason would not stand 


And he added— 'travagance of the Board, he understood, 
“Tf this is the case in the ordinary course of arose from its desire to secure an addi- 
things, what would be the case in the extra-| tional Parliamentary grant, and there- 
po aman — . ~~ ee — _ |fore it indulged in all kinds of extrava- 
where, 1n virtue e@ & iona ™m § re) °? 
staff, salary, poeta fice the like, p aapent | , it expended large ee . I 5 
that be claim that they are entitled to make, | itself in order to secure an additional few 
forsooth, on account of the generous treatment| pence under the grant. The extrava- 
they have given to us.” |gance was due to their effort to obtain a 
| few more pence. One or two cases were 
He wentontoadd—astatement with which | quoted, and he had looked through the 
he also agreed—that there was a danger, | Blue-book in order to see how the cases 
in these Roman Catholic schools, that the | bore out the argument. He discovered 
voluntary subscriptions would fall off. | that in both cases the income from school 
There was another feature in regard to} pence was omitted, and that the in- 
the financial work of the Bill to which! come from rates was given of Blackburn 
he felt compelled to offer his most as against Bolton'; but a wide difference 
strenuous opposition—an unjustifiable | existed between the rate per child in the 
and unworkable proposal—and that was | two cases. The figures of the school 
the clause which provided for the estab- | pence tended also in the other direction 
lishment of what the Secretary for India —6 3d. in Blackburn and ls. 5d. in Bol- 
amusingly described as an efficient|ton, Would anyone believe that the 
Finance Committee. What was “the! Blackburn expenditure was incurred for 
Finance Committee? It might be a the purpose of the few pence more per 
County Council, a Borough Council, | child from the State? What became of 
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the desire of the School Board of the! 
district to increase the additional effi- | 
ciency of their schools? If the argu- | 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman held | 
good, then he supposed that it would) 
apply to every intelligent School Board 
throughout the country. They would 
all embark in extravagant schemes of 
expenditure in order to obtain the Gov- 
ernment grant. Let the House apply 
the case to Hull and Portsmouth. Why 
did they not embark in this expenditure 
to receive Government grants? There 
was every reason why they should, be- 
cause he noticed that among the Board 
Schools noted in the Blue-book, Hull | 
was fined heaviest, and Portsmouth the 
next heaviest, under the 7s. 6d. limit. 
The fine imposed on Hull was Is. 83d., | 
and on Portsmouth 93d., per child. | 
There seemed, therefore, to be a great 
inducement to avoid that fine by bring- 
ing up their local contributions. But 
the School Board rate in Hull was! 
5s, 2d., and the school pence 1s. 14d. ; 
in Portsmouth, with no school fees, the 
total rate was equivalent to 5s. 3}d. per 
child in average attendance. Educa- 


tional efficiency had largely gone with 


expenditure, fer it was notorious, that of | 
the Board Schools mentioned in the list, 
Hull and Portsmouth occupied positions 
which were by no means enviable, and 
that the condition of their schools left! 
much to be desired. With regard to 
this contribution from local sources, 
those two School Board districts contri- 
buted per child less absolutely than the 
much-abused district of Preston, where 
no School Board existed at all. If this 
be the reason for the extravagance and | 
the attempt to claim the additional Par- | 
liamentary grant, he suggested that the 
proper way to remove extravagance | 
would be to remove the temptation, and 
to make the grant payable from the 
Educational Department per child a fixed 
amount, varying with the Code from 
year to year, the.amount depending 
simply on average attendance—a single 
capitation grant. At the present time 
the children were turned into grant-earn- 
ing machines—2s. for geography, 2s. for 
grammar, 6d. for singing, and ls. 6d. 
for sitting still. Members of School 
Boards and voluntary managers were but 
human after all, and they encouraged 
teachers to take up the greatest number 
of subjects in order to earn the grant. 

\ 
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He could not help feeling that the 
financial proposals of the Bill were ex- 
ceedingly inadequate ; but was he for 
that reason to vote for the rejection of 
the whole Measure? Great as were the 
defects of the Bill, there was in it the 
framework, the skeleton, of a thoroughly 
good Measure? [Opposition laughter. | 
He was not so foolish as to reject an 
entire scheme because he disagreed with 
one or two of its component parts. As 
he understood the case, the Government 
were not irrevocably pledged to the 
financial clause, and therefore there 
would be opportunities of amendment in 
Committee. It had been said that the 
Bill would destroy the Board Schools, 
but that was an error, because it stated 
distinctly that the duty of the newly- 
constituted authority would be to sup- 
plement and not to supplant any good 
organisation that supplied efficient edu- 
cation. With the exception of the 
objectionable clause relating to financial 
control, there was nothing in the Bill to 
hamper or cripple any efficient School 
Board. He had greater apprehension 
that harm would accrue to Voluntary 
Schools than to Board Schools. One 
reason for that apprehension was the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit. If a vicar 
could say to his parishioners, ‘‘ If you 
contribute so much we shall get the Gov- 
ernment grant,’’ that was a strong in- 
ducement to them to subscribe, but that 
inducement would go with the abolition 
of the 17s. 6d. limit. After its abolition, 
where the local contributions, plus the 
Government grant, were not sufficient to 
maintain a school in a state of efficiency, 
the school ought, without delay, to be 
transferred to the newly-constituted 
authority. He had no desire to see 
schools maintained in a languishing con- 
dition ; the quickest death was the best 
for inefficient schools A clause in the 
Bill which had been much criticised was 
that dealing with religious education. 
He was a Churchman, and his sympa- 
thies were wholly on the side of Church 
Schools when they were efficient ; but he 
was exceedingly doubtful whether this 
clause, fair and just as it appeared to be 
on paper, would work out well. [Op- 
position cheers. | At present the Cowper- 
Temple Clause was working satisfac- 
torily. He had never found a parent 
who objected to the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, or who had ever pretended that 
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he had any grievance with regard to re-|to say, he had devoted his remarks to 


ligious education. He agreed with the 


Vice President of the Council that the) 


larger, if not the entire, part of the agi- 


had an interest in keeping it going. 
He ventured to suggest that the system 
of denominational teaching had not had 


to be arrived at. 
A went to chapel and B went to church, 
the little ones were not careful to examine 
into the reason. They learnt together 


in the same class without objection from | 


their parents, and they learnt the ele- 
ments of a common Christianity, and if 
the vicars and curates entered the 
schools and carried on separate lessons, 


he greatly feared that a narrow prejudice | 


would be fixed on the child’s mind from 
earliest infancy. He admitted that on 
paper the whole scheme appeared fair. 


arguments brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman who sat near to him. 
argument was sound, but one had to 
know something of the conditions of 
school life, the separation of the children 


readily grasped by children, the object- | 
lesson of a certain member going off in| 
one direction to learn a particular cate- 
chism or creed which the children drafted 
into another direction were forbidden to) 


learn. He could not conceive that the 
scheme would work. He did not believe 
that it would be workable in a large 
school, and he was surprised to hear the 
phrase used last night by the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India. The 
noble Lord appeared to him to say: 
‘*'Yes, we recognise the grievance and 
here is our remedy, but we advise you 
not to make use of it.’ He was bound 
to say that he agreed with that advice. 
He thought that the whole thing should 
be left severely alone. On this question 
of religious education the London School 
Board had, in his opinion, done much to 
detract from the praise accorded to 
School Boards. Its action had turned 
that body, in his opinion, into an object 
more or less of contempt. All its good 
work had been lost by reason of con- 
tinued religious disputes, and he ear- 
nestly hoped that these religious troubles 
would not be brought within the four 
walls of the schools. He had criticised 
the Bill in the modern sense, that was 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 


| with the auditing of accounts. 


his duty to cal] attention to it. 
He admitted the contention and the| 


examination of accounts. 
day by day, and the object-lesson most 


tary Schools alike. 


| The 





those portions of the Bill which, in his 
opinion were defective. [Jronical Oppo- 


sition cheers.| Those who looked at the 
tation had been built up by persons who 


Bill from the other side of the House 


had, no doubt, not attempted to look for 
_the good points in the Bill, though they 
| were loud in their laudations of the late 
a sufficiently long trial in Birmingham | 
to enable a fair judgment as to its effect | 
At present, although | 


Vice President when he brought in a 
simple Bill which enacted one-half of one 
clause in this Bill, raising the agricul- 


' tural half-timer to the level of the fac- 


tory half-timer. There was another pro- 
vision in the Bill to which he wished to 
refer, and that was the provision dealing 
The Bill 
provided for the auditing of accounts, 
but it did not say that all accounts were 
to be audited. [Opposition laughter. | 
Well, ‘‘all’’ was only a little word. 
No doubt its omission was only a 
draftsman’s slip; but he felt it to be 
He was 
desirous that the accounts of all schools 


|should be audited, and he thought it as 
His | 


well that the House should be quite clear 
as to what they meant by an audit. 
He wanted something more than a mere 
His interpre- 
tation of the word ‘‘ audit ’’ was that 
power should be given to the district 
auditor to go behind the vouchers, if 
necessary, in Board Schools and Volun- 
He was desirous 
that there should be the fullest and most 
complete audit of accounts. A _ step 


‘had been taken in the right direction, 


and an alteration of a word or two would 


|make the provision satisfactory and com- 
| plete. 
|cation, he had realised, and he thought 


With regard to secondary edu- 


the House must have realised generally, 
that the changes which would be brought 


|about by the Bill in secondary education 


had been necessary for many years past. 
parents of children attending 
secondary schools required.a guarantee 
that their children should not be in- 
structed by quack teachers. The law 
forbade the employment of a quack 
doctor for the purpose of experiment- 
alising on the body of a child, and he 
thought the time had come when the 
quack should be prevented from experi- 
mentalising on the mind of the child. 
There were many proposals in the Bill 
which both sides of the House could 
join in supporting. He felt that he had 
unduly trespassed upon the time of the 
House, but he felt strongly upon the 
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subject. In his opinion the great bulk | 
of the Bill would have the effect, not of | 
lowering, but of raising the standard of 
education. He believed that the Measure | 
had been described outside of the House | 
as a ridiculous attempt on the part of | 
Her Majesty’s-Government to raise the | 
lowest of the schools. That, in his) 
opinion, was a very proper object to 
accomplish. If the Measure did not 
entirely carry out the intentions of its 
framers, it could easily be amended in 
Committee. For his part, he took this, 
Bill as being an honest attempt on the 
part of the Government to advance and 
not to retard education. He believed 
that it would help Voluntary Schools, 
while it would not injure the Board | 
Schools in the slightest degree. In that 
belief, he should give the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill his most 
hearty support. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) said that he hoped 
that they should have the pleasure of 
listening to many such speeches in 
favour of the Second Reading of the 
Bill as had just been delivered by the | 
right Gentleman. He could assure. 
the hon. Gentleman that his own speech 
would have that imitative character 
which was the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. The hon. Member for Warwick, 
whose speech they had all been eager 
to hear, and to which they had listened 
with pleasure, had thrown out a good- 
humoured challenge to hon. Members 
sitting upon the opposite side of the 
House, asking them to contest his| 
assertion that the Bill was framed in 
accordance with the old Liberal prin- 
ciples. He did not feel himself com- 
petent to answer that challenge himself, 
but he would reply to it in the words 
of one to whom the hon. Gentleman 
would give very great weight. The 
words he referred to were spoken in 
1876, when he supposed that the hon. 
Gentleman would admit that the old 
Liberal principles were acted upon, and 
which, at the same time, were spoken at 
so recent a time as to be applicable to 
the present day. In 1876 the Duke of 
Devonshire laid down, with the greatest 
precision and with the most perfect frank- 
ness, his view of the question. The noble 
Duke then said : 


3 The Act of 1870 was in the nature of a com- 
promise between the advocates of denominational 
and National education. That Act vontained | 
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much that Nonconformists disliked exceedingly; 
but it contained two provisions and principles; 
one of which was a palliative of the essential 
vice of the Measure, and the other was un- 
doubtedly a redeeming element. The Act of 
1870 proceeded on the principle that denomina- 
tional education should be established in those 
districts where the existence of a certain amount 
of voluntary effort in support of schools showed 
that the feeling of the locality was in favour of 
the system.” 


|The noble Duke proceeded to say : 


“The second principle was the establishment 
of School Boards. It was declared by Parlia- 
ment that in districts where the community was 
not willing to come forward and make voluntary 
contributions in favour of denominational 
schools, the management should be not in the 
hands of magistrates or ministers of any de- 
nomination, but in the hands of representatives 
directly elected by the people. ‘The principle 
was one which was in tne eyes of many a 
redeeming feature of the Act of 1870. There 
are many of us—I do not scruple to say I was 
one of them—who believe that the principle of 


| the School Boards is the right and true principle 


in this matter. We believe that being the right 
and true principle it will in the end prevail.” 


He begged the pardon of the House 
for reading such a long extract, but he 
thought that the challenge of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman deserved that it 


‘should be read. He thought that this 


Bill undid both those principles. The 
first of them, that the money given by 
the State should be met by money given 
by the denomination, was, before 1876, 


‘rigorously adhered to, but in 1876 a 


relaxation of it was made; only a limit 
was laid down so that the amount to 
be subscribed by the State should not 
exceed 17s.6d. The Duke of Devonshire 
was so shocked at the original principle 
being violated that he opposed, on the 
Report, the Bill whose Second Reading 
he had supported ; and now came this 
Bill, by which not only the 17s. 6d. 
limit (the existence of which the Dukeof 
Devonshire did not regard as justifying 
him in doing anything but oppose the 
Bill of 1876) was abolished, but which 
swept away all limits whatever from this 
time forward. Not only would the full 
amount of 17s. 6d. be given, but 4s. in 
addition would be given without a single 
penny being required to be subscribed 
by the Voluntary Schools to meet the 
amount. With regard to the second 
principle, which related to the School 
Board system, the hon. Member for 
Dartford, in a speech that was listened 
to with great interest by the whole 
House because the hon. Gentleman, in it, 
21 
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made reference to his own intense interest 
in education—for which he was bound to 
say the hon. Gentleman had done as 
much as any man in the House, and had 
done it in a single-minded spirit—asked 
what all this excitement was about, and 
whence came this detestation of the Bill 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? He would tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that the excitement in the House 
on the subject, which undoubtedly was 
felt by every Nonconformist in the 
country, and by the advocates of the 
School Board system, was raised by the 
threat that was embodied in the Bill, and 
which was still more evident in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman told them that they must 
take it for granted that the education 
given in rural districts was extremely 
bad, and that that given in the Board 
Schools was worse than that given by 
the Voluntary Schools. In the first 
place, he contended that education in 
the rural districts was not everywhere or 
always bad, but that it depended upon 
whether or not the managers of the 
Board Schools or the owners of the 
Voluntary Schools did their duty. 
It was the duty of the owners of the 
soil, who drew all the surplus revenue of 
the soil, to provide the small contribu- 
tion—not one and a-half per cent. on the 
rent—which was required to supplement 
the Government Grant, and to give a 
good education to the children of those 
who lived on the soil. Many owners did 
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their duty, but bad rural education existed | 
in districts where the landlords were | 


unwilling or unable to give that infini- 
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Sir J. GORST: I said they had for- 
gotten what they had learnt. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN said the de- 
duction which the right hon. Gentleman 
drew was that the only salvation of rural 
education was the parson’s village school. 
Ipswich was in the middle of the Wood- 
bridge Electoral Division of Suffolk, in 
which there were three unions, and in 
this district there were 91 Voluntary 
Schools and 25 Board Schools, and he 
ventured to say that a very large per- 
centage of those who came from these 
Board Schools had not forgotten what 
they had learnt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted from the Report of a 
Chief Inspector in the East of England, 
who spoke slightingly of small Board 
Schools on account of their parsimony. 
But he might have quoted from the 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Wales, 
who said that in many small schools, 
mostly Board Schools, highly satisfactory 
'results were often obtained, but that in 
/a considerable number of other schools, 
/mostly Voluntary Schools, in which the 
staff was generally weak, the results 
were often poor and indifferent. The 
Chief Inspector of Yorkshire also gave 
a very curious account of 11 small 
market towns, in ten of which the state 
of education was not satisfactory and 
the accommodation bad, while in Tad- 
caster, the only one in which there was 
a School Board, the accommodation was 
good and the state of education fairly 
satisfactory. Boys retained what they 
learnt at school by getting into a high 
standard and staying as long as they 
could in the school, and a Government 
Report issued recently on the standards 
of exemption from school in the different 
| districts showed that the School Boards 








tesimal contribution which was necessary | had a much higher standard of exemp- 
to call forth the Government grants and | tion than the Voluntary Schools. In 
to give an impetus to education, and | Leicestershire, in the Billesdon Union, 
where they at the same time resisted a| out of 37 parishes there were three which 
School Board, which would levy an equal | did not exempt children till Standard V. 
rate on all the owners of the district. He| was reached, and they were all School 
wished to repudiate with some indigna-| Boards. In Bingham Union, in Notting- 
tion the attack which the right hon.| hamshire, out of 42 parishes there were 
Gentleman had made upon rural School | five which did not exempt children till 
Boards. [‘ Hear, hear!”| The reasons | Standard V., and all were School Boards. 
which he gave were absolutely inade-| In the Bishop Stortford Union of Essex 
quate. He had told them how a bene-|and Hertford, out of 20 parishes four 
volent gentleman in the Ipswich district, | did not exempt children till Standard V., 
who kept a labour bureau, found that of | and all of them were School Boards. In 
the youths who came to work one-half! the Chepstow Union of Gloucester and 
were badly educated and only one-! Monmouth, out of 43 parishes five did 
quarter well educated. ‘not exempt children till Standard V., 
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and they were all School Boards. 
the Tynemouth Union of Northumber- 
land, out of 18 parishes all except two did 
not exempt before Standard V., and 
those two which kept the children till 
Standard VI. were both School Boards. 
In the Dunmow Union of Essex, out 
of 30 parishes there were seven which 
kept the children till 
was reached, and all of those were 
School Boards. In this respect the 
rural School Boards held a very good 
place, but in the School Boards of 
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_and purposes part of London. 
Standard V. 


great cities there never was greater 


energy or 
in carrying out what the Duke 
of Devonshire had called National, 
as opposed to denominational, educa- 
tion. The charge of extravagance 
had_ practically broken down. 
most extraordinary charge had lately 
been brought against School Boards. 
had been found out that they gave a 
denominational education. They were 
told that Nonconformists in School 
Board schools had their own religion 
taught at the public cost. [An HON. 
Menper, “ Hear, hear!”] He must say 


that in this statement there was a depth 


have deemed to be impossible in a coun- 


self devotion shown than! 


A! 
It 
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whatever and which did not contain a 
single representative of the district where 
the School Board existed? Where was 
it shown that the School Board had been 
extravagant? Reference had been made 
to Walthamstow and West Ham, but 
these communities were to all intents 
They 
were exceptional districts ; and he per- 
fectly agreed with the hon. Member 
opposite that these exceptional cases had 
been treated with something like feeble- 
ness. It was no fault on the part of 
the poor people who worked in London 
that they had to go out to these dis- 
tricts to live. The weapon which 
was used for undermining the School 
Boards was one that was novel in 
this country. Up to this time people 
who contributed to the taxes shared and 
shared alike. Now certain districts 
were to get 4s. for each scholar out of the 


taxes, which were paid by all, while 


other districts would get nothing what- 
ever. He would draw an illustration 
from three villages. One of them was a 
very large village; another was a good 
sized flourishing village ; then there were 


'two small parishes which arranged to 
of indifference to what Nonconformists | 
thought and believed which he should | 


try which owed so much to Noncon-| 


formists. 
formist Churches no tenets of their own ? 
There were the Baptists, the Society of 


[Cheers.| Had the Noncon- | 


Friends, the Unitarians—they had all | 


separate tenets; and there were the 
Presbyterians with special catechisms, 
the longer and the shorter. The fact 
was that the special views of the Non- 
conformists were absolutely excluded 
from the Board Schools, as were the 
views of the Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics. Under one of the clauses of 
the Bill the County Council was placed 
in a position to check the expenditure of 


the School Board, and whoever held the | 
The clause made | 


purse had the power. 
the School Board a subordinate autho- 
rity. 
Gentleman in the House who could say 


truly and really that he thought that | 
the City Councils of Manchester or Bir- | 
mingham had that minute insight into, 


education in those cities which would 
enable them to check the admirable 
School Boards there. 
such places, what would be the position 


club together and get a small School 
Board The work of education was 
well done. There were no quarrels 
between the parents and schoolmasters. 
Capital reports were obtained. It was 
quite impossible that the Voluntary 
Schools could do _ better. What 
was the difference between these 
villages and the villages round them? 
The difference was that in the one case 
the clergyman and the squire and a 


‘few rich farmers pay the subscriptions. 
The soil pays for the education in 


the Voluntary School; but in the 
School Board villages the soil like- 
wise pays; the people who live on the 


soil pay, but they pay by means of 


He did not think there was a/| 


rates instead of subscriptions, but none 
the less it comes out of the community 
in both cases ; and yet because, in one 
case, the people pay by rates they were 
not going to get anything out of the 
taxes to whichthey contributed, whereas, 
in the other, because the people pay by 
subscriptions, they were to have the 4s. 
grant. Something would have to be 


done about Scotland and the equivalent 


If that were so in| 


grant, and if it was unjust that Scotland 
should not have an equivalent grant on 
account of the taxes which she pays, 


of county councils which knew nothing! why was it not equally unjust that 
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Manchester, and Birmingham, and the 
Warwickshire villages, and London, which 
would pay by itself about one-fifth of 
the taxation of the country, should not 
have an equivalent grant when Scotland 
was going to have it? If when the pro- 


mised Scotch Bill was brought in it was | 


found that the 4s. grant was given fairly 
all round, to School Boards and Denomi- 
national Schools alike, or upon some other 


principle which all Scotch Members| 
might approve, then Ministers would | 


have paid a compliment to Scotland 
which they had not paid to England, 
but if they attempted to give the grant 
to the Voluntary Schools and not to the 
Board Schools, then he did not think 
this Session would be long enough to 
pass the Scotch Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
He objected exceedingly to the new form 
of School Board in country districts. 
Why was not a Parish Council in the 
small area of a parish equally to be 
trusted to name the School Board as the 
Town Council in a large area of a 
town? [Cheers.| And here again he 
asked was this principle in regard to 
rural districts to be applied to Scot- 
land? Were three Members going to 
be foisted on every Scotch School 
Board, who were to be selected for them 
by the County Council? He could not 
imagine that what would be absolutely 
repudiated in Scotland would be good 
for England. But he had a much more 
serious charge against the Bill, and that 
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Those were the noble Duke’s views, 
and they were the views of the Opposi- 
‘tion. He regretted greatly that this 
|great change had been made in 
| education without even any talk of 
|putting on the management of the 
‘county schools any representative of 
the parents or ratepayers. But the 
most serious aspect of the Bill was the 
successive blows dealt at the undenomi- 
national character of education. Hitherto 
rates had been kept free from denomina- 
tional purposes, but henceforth the educa- 
tional authority might vote money out of 
the county rates to aid Denominational 
Schools of the higher class, and to supply 
and pay teachers for such schools, as 
far as he could see, with no conscience 
clause whatever. Under Clause 25 the 
educational authority might lend the 
ratepayers’ money to Voluntary Schools 
for the purpose of building and enlarge- 
ment. The security was perhaps the 
very worst to be found in the country. 
But then the clause went on to make a 
worse security still, until the ratepayers 
might as well, as far as the chances of 
repayment were concerned, throw their 
money into the sea. Then the Bill 
gave money to Denominational Train- 
ing Colleges; and under Clause 24 
guardians were allowed to contribute 
to the enlargement of schools where 
poor children were taught. In _ the 
Bill of 1870 there was one infringe- 
| ment and one only of that principle, and 





was that at a time when our whole | that was that parents of indigent children 
educational system was going “to be | were allowed to have the children paid 
upset in a revolutionary manner,” to | for at Denominational Schools out of the 
use words spoken from the opposite|rates. The present Secretary of State 
Benches, the 8,000 parishes where there| for the Colonies said on that ground 
were no School Boards were to be left | alone factious opposition might be offered 
without any representation of the to the Bill. He did not say they ought 
parents. In that they certainly never | to offer factious opposition to this Bill ; 
could acquiesce, and he found it extremely | but he maintained that a Bill which in 
difficult to understand how certain | four cases violated that principle ought 
Gentlemen opposite could acquiesce in to be carefully considered in Committee. 
such a final settlement of our system. | He did not propose to use strong words 
The Duke of Devonshire spoke with the | in reference to Clause 27 which had been 
greatest warmth on this question. He | used on both sides of the House and out 
said :— of the Huuse, but he desired to point to 
‘ ; ; one provision in it to which sufficient 
“Pecuniary support is not the only element | attention had not been called. Under 
of schools. The parents and the children are | Cy, a ee é : 1 instruction 
also important elements for consideration, andI | “2US€ <4 = ¢ enominational imstru 
do not know that we are to assume it as a/| 


settled principle that the pecuniary supporters | 


or Voluntary. It was said that 
of the schools alone are to be consulted about | provision was the one which had been 
the management, and that the parents are not to 


be allowed unless under certain circumstances to | adopted at Birmingham, but it bent nes 
have any share in the management of the |S0}; it was not the Birmingham provision 
schools.”” at all. The Birmingham plan allowed 


might be given in all schools, Board 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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ministers to give religious instruction 
out of school hours, but it was no 
part of the school course. The Govern- 
ment plan allowed such instruction to be 
given in the school hours—in the school 
time—and, above all, there was nothing 
in the clause te show that it might not 
be given by the teachers. Just see what 
the result would be. 
Church Schools all over England and 
Wales, there was a religious test applied 


to the teachers, but henceforth there | 


would be one-applied to the teachers in 
the Board Schools. [‘‘Oh!”] That was 
the view of the teachers, and he thought 


they knew their position very much) 


better than Members of Parliament knew 
it. At the recent Conference 
teachers resolved :-- 


** Conference foresees in the proposed revision 


of this clause a vast amount of unnecessary and | 


deplorable controversy. If the Government 
proposals are put into force, Conference must 
enter an emphatic protest against the selection 
of permanent teachers, with a view to the ex- 
ceptional religious instruction for which the 
Bill proposes to provide, as this would lead 
to the imposition of theological tests upon 
teachers.” 


That was the view of the teachers, and 
they were right. The teachers were 
most indignant at the policy of Mr. 
Riley on the School Board, but if the 
clause passed the policy of Mr. Riley 
would get some sort of justification. 
it became the duty of the teachers under 


the London School Board to teach dog- | 


matic opinion in school hours, there 
would be some reason for asking them 
whether they believed thosedogmas or not. 
There was one other provision against 
which he must protest, and that was the 
provision in Clause 19 limiting the con- 
tributions in the best schools to 20s. a 
child. That was locking up the trea- 
sury, taking out the key, and handing it 
over to the Lords. [Cheers.] Hence- 
forward, without the consent of the 
Lords, the sum which Parliament had 
year by year voted for education could 


not be increased beyond 20s. per child. | 


This was a vicious system, founded on 


the same principle as the Agritultural | 


Rating Bill, which, unless repealed with 
the consent of the Lords, bound Parlia- 
ment for five years. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


The Vice President of the Council in, 


his speech said that hon. Members ought 
to support or oppose this Education Bill 


as they liked or disliked the educational | 
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|authority it setup. He could not accept 
‘that interpretation of their duties. 
'[Cheers.| There were a whole host of 
provisions in this Bill which quite threw 
‘into the shade the question of the 
educational authority. This Bill was 
framed for the discouragement and de- 
struction of the School Board system of 
England and Wales—{cheers|—a system 
which had succeeded so well that per- 
haps it had never met its match in any 
institution which had only lasted for 25 
years. The Bill violated in many par- 
ticulars the undenominational principles 
of the Act of 1870. It did nothing to 
raise the dignity and assert the just 
It did nothing 
towards placing on the boards of manage- 
‘ment of Voluntary Schools representa- 
tives of the public and of the parents. 
|It left the training colleges, in which 
almost all of our teachers were trained, 
the same close forcing-houses of sectarian 
‘opinions. To this Bill, for what it did, 
for what it undid, and for what it failed 
|to do, he and those around him felt 
bound to give their opposition. And if 


rights of the teachers. 


the Biil passed in its present shape—and 
he earnestly hoped that it would not— 


the harm which it would do to the 
present system of education would not, 
at any rate, be on their consciences and 
‘at their doors. [Cheers.] 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.) 
said, that he wished to call attention to 
one clause of the Bill only, and that was 
Clause 21. Since he had been a Member 
of the House of Commons he had taken 
a general, rather than a_ particular, 
interest in this edy~. ional question, 
because in the eastern counties it was 
thought that this educational system, 
valuable as it was, cost a great deal of 
money, for which all the change that 
might have been expected was not 
received. As an agricultural man, he 
was bound to say that they must draw 
_the line somewhere, and it was impossible 
for them to swallow Clause 21. He hoped 
hon. Members would not think that, in 
making this objection, he was simply a 
reactionary and retrograde Tory. He 
was generally considered a person of 
dangerously advanced views in the agri- 
cultural district which he represented, 
and he hoped the House would not 
accept the statement of the hon. Member 
who said that he and his friends wished 
to keep the children of the agricultural 
labourer in brutalised ignorance, in 
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order that they might the more 
readily receive the miserable dole of 
14s. a week. That was the gist of 
the conciliatory speech of the hon. 
Member for the Loughborough Division. 
If agricultural labourers were earning 
only from 12s. to 14s. a week, it was not 
the fault of hon. Members on his side of 
the House, but of the Party of hon. 
Members opposite, because they always 
favoured a policy which led to low prices 
and high rates. [Opposition cries of 
“Oh!”] During the time of the pass- 
ing of the Budget Bill of 1894 the 
right hon. Member for Monmouth time 
after time thanked God that prices were 
low and that wheat was below 20s. a 
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household of the parents [‘ Hear, hear! * 
The other day the late Home Secretary 
said that he did not approve of the 
premature employment of half-educated 
children. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean by the “premature 
employment” of those children? Did 
he think that they were treated like 
nigger children in India, and driven out 
to work in the cotton fields? The work 
those agricultural children did was of a 
perfectly healthy and very useful kind, 
and by it they gained expert practical 
knowledge with regard to the work they 
would have to do in after life. At the 
same time they helped their parents to 
keep the home. Surely there was no 


quarter, and he had seen the whole of | special reason why the children should 


the Liberal Members follow the two hon. 
Members for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow into the Lobby in support of a 
resolution to place extra taxation on the 
land. [Cheers.] The other night the 
senior Member for Northampton said 
that “ Hodge was not such a fool as he 
looked,” meaning, of course, the agri- 
cultural labourer. He readily admitted 
that the agricultural labourer was not a 
fool, and a good proof of it was the fact 


that the agricultural labourers had re- 
turned two-thirds of hon. Members on 


the Ministerial Benches. [Cheers and 
lauyhter.| His experience of the agri- 
cultural labourer, in the eastern counties 
at all events, was to convince him that, 
while the labourer wanted his children to 
be fairly educated—to know, for in- 
stance, the three R’s-—he was not 
anxious for them to remain at school to 
be taught abstruse subjects which could 
be of little, if any, use to them in life. 
What did hon. Members think the 
children of agricultural labourers became 
in after life—Civil Service Commissioners, 
Civil Service clerks, or Members of 
Parliament? Why, most of the children 
went on the land when they grew 
up; some of the boys joined the 
Army, and made good recruits, too, 
and a few of them drifted into the 
towns. Boys of this class did not 
want a high-class system of education. 
[An Hon. MempBer: “ Why eat 
Because their occupation in after life di 
not require it. It must not be forgotten 
that boys in the agricultural counties—-. 
in Essex, at all events—were able to 
earn 3s. a week by doing what might be 
called light agricultural work, and this 
amount was an important item to the 


Major Rasch. 





not do this work. All he knew was 
that an infinity of harm would be done 
them if they were prevented from doing 
it. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
come to a compromise with the Members 
of agricultural constituencies on this 
matter? Why might not an arrange- 
ment be made by which the children 
should go to school up to the age of 11, 
and afterwards be made to attend school 
say for two hours a day at a convenient 
time? Then the children might be able 
to work in the fields, and at the same 
time be crammed with such further 
education as the right hon. gentleman 
thought necessary. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| That was a moderate pro- 
posal, and one which he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman need not refuse. 
[Laughter.| He knew many hon. Gentle- 
men did not agree with what he was 
saying ; but a great many people did, 
and among them were the agricultural 
labourers of the eastern counties. On 
Tuesday last, at a meeting of the Central 
Chambers of Agriculture—a most intelli- 
gent and representative body under the 
presidency of thehon. Memberfor Durham 
—a two-thirds majority voted for the abo- 
lition of the 21st Clause. Still he knew 
he had not much to hope from the Vice 
President, who would keep all children 
at school until they were 14 if he 
thought the country would stand it ; and 
he knew also that he had little to hope 
from Ministers who had a majority of 
150 or 200 behind them, and who, in 
such circumstances, would not pay 
much attention to suggestions or pro- 
posals coming from the rank and file. 
He also noticed that the views of the 
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right hon. Gentleman in regard to agri- 
culture were very crude. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought he could bring back 
the agricultural millennium by putting 
the unemployed mechanics of the towns 
on Essex lands, giving them spades 
and making them dig. [ZLaughter.| If, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ideas were as crude upon the subject of 
the improvement of agriculture, they 
were like to be imperfect also in regard 
to the education of the children of the 
agricultural labourers. The most un- 
popular man in Essex, if the 21st Clause 
was passed, would be the man from the 
Education Department. He did not 
think his life would be a happy one. 
There were two points worthy of con- 
sideration. One was in regard to the 
position of the teachers. They com- 
plained that they were liable to dismissal 
without appeal, either because they went 
to church or did not go to church, or 
because they played the organ or did 
not play the organ. [Laughter.] He 
thought they should have the right to 
appeal to some authority. The other 
matter referred to the charges for school 
buildings. In some districts of Essex 


the school rate was as high as 2s. 10d. in 
the £. But these people did not object 
to the rate so long as it went for the 


purposes of education. What they did 
object to was that a great deal of money 
was spent on the construction and re- 
construction of school buildings ordered 
by the Education Department, He 
thought that one-third of these charges 
should be paid out of the National Ex- 
chequer. ut, unless the Vice President 
of the Council was prepared to modify 
the 21st Clause, he was prepared to vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
He did not know whether hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would consider him a very 
eligible recruit, but considering that they 
were below their strength, they might 
accept him in the Lobby. -However, he 
was prepared, in the interest of the agri- 
cultural labourers whom he represented, 
to vote against the 21st Clause. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) said, he approached the 
subject of the Bill from two points of 
view—the first educational and the second 
that of personal experience. The great 
question to be considered was, how did 
the Bill influence the getting of children 


to school, the keeping of them there, and | 
| merits were so well known, and the results 


the character of the education they 
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received? He did not at all consider the 
subject in relation to its bearing upon 
this or that religious denomination, or 
its relation to any particular political 
party. It had been his honour during 
the past quarter of a century to have 
been a member of one School Board, 
Chairman of another; and during 
the last 10 years he had been a 
manager of a denominational school in 
the parish in which he resided. It 
seemed to him that, 25 years having 
elapsed since the last great education 
Act, there was a certain advantage in 
being able to take a retrospective glance 
over what had been done since then, par- 
ticularly in respect to the changes that 
were desirable in our educational system. 
In references that were made to the Act 
of 1870 it was often spoken of as a com- 
promise, but some of them knew that no 
such term could be applied to the 
Measure in all its length and breadth. 
It was carried against the opposition of 
80 or 100 of the advanced Liberal Party, 
led in the main by the present hon. 
Member for the Edgbaston Division of 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). There was 
no doubt that, if the wishes of that ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal Party had 
been consulted, it would have been a much 
better Measure from their point of 
view than it was. In reply to the hon. 
Member named, Mr. Forster expressed 
the hope that School Boards would 
become universal under the provisions 
of the Bill. Well, School Boards had 
not become universal ; Denominational 
Schools occupied a large part of the 
field, and were likely to do so for some 
time to come. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Fife (Mr. Asquith) had been 
challenged to say whether he would insist 
upon the Cowper-Temple Clause if the 
Scotch representative principle were 
adopted in England. For himself, he 
would say that he valued the representa- 
tive principle so much that he would 
willingly exchange it for the Cowper- 
Temple Clause ; that is, if the people of 
England and Wales were given the right 
of electing the members of the governing 
bodies of Voluntary Schools as well as 
Board Schools. The Government ought 
to make up their minds with respect to 
the Act of 1870, because there had been 
two voices from the Treasury Bench 
about it. The Vice President said its 
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But there 


be so great and good, that it would be! wasa large colliery district in his division 


impertinent to praise them ; 
Secretary for India said that the influence 
of those who carried the Act had waned 
enormously, and he implied that the Act 


of 1870 was not at all of the character | 


that the Vice President ascribed to it. 
He wished to hear from the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, on behalf 


of the Government, whether this Bill | 


was intended to supplant or supplement 
the Act of 1870, to be a development 
or reversal of that Measure. The Bill 


large number of educational reformers 
throughout the land, reinforced by the 
determination of organised trades and 
the artisan classes, to have a better 
education for their children. It was 
noticeable that there had been no 
popular demand for this Bill. 
Anglican and Roman Catholic clergy 
were the fons et origo of this Mea- 
sure. He had no desire to speak dis- 
respectfully of the clergy, but it was 
to the clerical sacerdotal element that 
the Bill was due. He hoped that when 
the Bill was in Committee they would 
ascertain what were the cross-currents in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill. His speeches on 
the Bill had been models of lucidity, 
but there was a curious want of earnest- 
ness about them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was brought up at the feet of 
Mr. Disraeli. There lingered about him 
traces of his master, and there were 
curious touches of sardonic humour in his 
speech on the Second Reading of the Bill. 
So far as he could make out, the Bill had 
two principles. It attempted to redress 
certain grievances and it proposed -a 
certain policy of decentralisation. Those 
grievances were of two kinds, financial 
and religious. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought some of these schools were 
starving and that there was not sufficient 
freedom from the point of view of de- 
nominational teaching. The Vice- 
President told them that the poverty of 
certain schools affected the teaching in 
them, and, in order to remedy that, it 
was proposed to give certain special 
grants. But the financial grievance 
was not only one of poverty. He hap- 
pened to be a Member in whose con- 
stituency there was a district not so 


grievously afflicted as West Ham, and 
not quite such a bad case as that of the’ 


Mr. John Ellis. 


but the} 


The. 


which had a very high School Board rate, 
because in the adjoining parishes house 
accommodation was not provided for the 
miners. The population was, therefore, 
concentrated in the district to which he 
referred. It was not a poor district in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but the 
School Board had to bear the expense of 
educating the children of their neigh- 
bours. Although they took care to 
maintain the education at a high stan- 


|dard it was at the cost of an extremely 
of 1870 was due to the efforts of a/| 


high rate which ought really to be shared 
by the district around. With regard to 
Clause 4—the special grant Clause—he 
ventured to say, a more ridiculous clause 
for the purpose for which it was put 
in the Bill could hardly be conceived. 
As to it, two or three nights might, 
without the slightest hint of unduly 
delaying the proceedings, be occupied in 
its discussion. There was a very curious 
matter bearing upon the financial aspect 
of the Bill which, he thought, had escaped 
attention. No doubt it had been put 
into the Bill with consideration, but 
when they went into Committee it would 
be easy to show that most unforeseen con- 
sequencees would arise from it. He 
alluded to the repeal in the Schedule of 
sub-Nections 2 and 3 of Section | of the 
Local Taxation, Customs and _ Excise 
Act, 1890, and Section 2 of the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1891, and their sub- 
stitution by Clause 2 of this Bill. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 


stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 














833 Criminal Law 


LIGHT RAILWAYS =BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTEE]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 

Thursday next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING, CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 
BURGLARY BIULL [u.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 

next. 
TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 

Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Artur O’Connor in the Chair}. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2,— 


POWER FOR DRIVER TO REQUIRE HIRER 
TO PRODUCE FARE. 


“The driver of a cab shall not be bound to 
go with any person desirous of hiring the cab, 
unless that person, on request by the driver, 
produces and shows sufficient money to pay the 
fare for the intended journey.” 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) rose to} 


move that the clause be omitted. They were 
all in sympathy with the object of the 
Bill, but he thought those who promoted 
it should be satisfied with the clause 
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they had already got. He thought the 
first clause gave the cabmen of London 
all the protection they sought, but he 
thought the Bill went a little bit too far 
when it compelled those who wanted to 
use the cabs to produce their fare before 
the cabmen accepted them. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Co.iines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought the 
hon. Member had rather misunderstood 
this clause. At present, under the law, 
a cabman was obliged, under heavy 
penalties, to take anyone. Occasionally 
a fare to whom some suspicion attached 
as to whether he had any money to pay 
presented himself, and the Bill gave the 
cabman the right in such a case to satisfy 
himself that the fare was able to pay. 
This was by no means a new principle, 
because under the present Act a cabman, 
when requested to wait, was not com- 
pelled to wait unless the hirer satisfied 
him that he was able to pay, and he 
could even compel him to give a deposit. 
They did not think that the power given 
in the Bill would be exercised except in 
extreme cases, because the cabman 
who used it vexatiously would offend 
the hirer, and put himself out of the 
chances of employment. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
thought that the clause would fail in its 
purpose. Those in charge of the Bill 
should not overlook the fact that there 
was such a thing as base coin. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 





SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
(LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 2,— 


APPLICATION OF ACT NOT TO INVALIDATE 
INSTRUMENTS OF SECURITY. 

The application of the provisions of this Act 
shall not in any way invalidate the instruments 
of security under which loans have been granted 
by Queen Anne’s Bounty ; the said provisions 
shall extend and apply to such instruments as if 
originally fully and expressly inserted therein. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) moved to report progress, on the 
ground that an examination of the Bill 
convinced him that it was an extremely 
bad Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS. 
(COWLEY’S CHARITY.) 
*Mr. HARRY POLLOCK (Lincoln, 
Spalding) moved :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent from that part of the Charity Com- 
missioners’ scheme dealing with Cowley’s 
Charity (at Donington, in Lincolnshire) which 
refers to the establishment of a Commercial and 
Agricultural School at Donington.” 

He explained that early in the 18th 
century, the money which would be 
dealt with under this scheme was be- 
queathed for the benefit of the poor of 
Donington by Mr. Cowley. Shortly after 
his death a commission was appointed 
consisting of Lincolnshire residents, who 
devised a scheme under which the charity 
was administered until 1858, when a 
fresh scheme was prepared with the 
approval of the then Master of the Rolls. 
That scheme provided that the Governors 
or Trustees of the school that had been 
established should be residents in 
Donington or within 12 miles of it, and 
it also made provision for certain agri- 
culturaleducationat Donington. Under 
this scheme the school had been con- 
ducted up to the present time. The 
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per annum and it had hitherto been 
expended in Donington ; but under the 
present scheme a sum of not more than 
£350, or 33 per cent. of the whole, was 
to be allocated to the purposes of 
elementary education in Donington, 
and for the first time fees were to be 
paid for tuition in the schools. Another 
part of the scheme provided that the 
governors should no longer be chosen 
exclusively from the neighbourhood of 
Donington, and the right of electing a 
governor was given to County Councils 
of Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland 
respectively, and to bodies like the 
Lincolnshire Board of Agriculture and 
the University of Nottingham, although 
not many members would know much 
about that institution, and it certainly 
did not carry the same recommendation 
as the other bodies who were domiciled 
in Lincolnshire. He did not oppose the 
scheme as a whole, for he recognised 
that the time had come when some 
change should be made. But opposition 
to the scheme did not come from any 
political party in the county, The 
parish was unanimously against it, anda 
petition had accordingly been presented 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Stamford Division. Neither was there 
any question of religion involved, both 
the Vicar of Donington and the Non- 
conformist clergy being against it, 
while the Parish Council had passed 
a resolution unanimously condemning 
it. He would like the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University, as representing the Education 
Department, and the hon. Member for the 
Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, who repre- 
sented the Charity Commissioners, to re- 
member that in making this proposal he 
only asked that the scheme should be sent 
back to the Commissioners for further 
consideration. He also wished to remind 
the House that they were dealirg with 
what had been for 200 years the property 
of the poor, and he thought they ought 
to be especially careful how they inter- 
fered with the property of those not too 
well able to protect themselves. He 
would put it shortly that this scheme 
should be rejected in the terms of 
his motion, because under it, out of 
£1,100, less than 33 per cent. would 
be retained for the poor, and because the 
benefits of the college would not be 
secured to the neighbourhood. Again, 


amount of the charity came to £1,150!he would remind the House that he did 
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not desire to reject the scheme as a whole, 
but he thought it was one which the 
Commissioners might fairly take into 
their consideration again. 

Mr. WILLIAM GARFIT (Boston), 
seconded the Motion. He did so because 
he believed that if the House would 
consent to it it would meet the wishes of 
almost all the inhabitants of Donington. 
This charity was left in 1701 for the 
benefit of the poor of Donington 
for ever, and in 1858 a scheme was 
made by the Court of Chancery 
which had been working ever since. 
Under the existing system adequate 
salaries were provided for the teachers, 
amounting to £560 per annum, in the 
upper elementary and infant schools. 
It was now proposed to erect an agri- 
cultural college, and possibly that fact 
might lead several hon. Members to give 
their assent to this scheme. In 1858 a 
scheme was sanctioned by the Court of 
Chancery, and met with the approval of 
the inhabitants of the district. Under 
that scheme the trustees had power to 
set apart 50 acres of land for the purpose 
of a school of agriculture, and to apply 
£100 per annum asa salary for the head 
master. It was because that scheme was 
not carried into effect that agriculture 
was not taught in the school. If an 
agricultural college were to be estab- 
lished, 20, and not 50 acres of land 
would be all that would be allowed by 
the new scheme. Under the old scheme 
£120 a year would be set apart for doles 
and £100 per annum for apprenticing the 
boys and girls. Under the proposed 
new scheme a large sum of money would 
be taken away which was now applied 
in doles and in apprenticing the boys 
and girls. Up to 1880 there were 50 to 
60 boys in the upper school, but the plan 
which had been adopted since 1880 had 
not been successful, in consequence of 
several changes of head masters. From 
1815 to 1835 the Charity Commissioners 
had commented strongly on the absence 
of local trustees, as the charity was in- 
tended for the benefit of the poor of 
Donington. It appeared that for many 
years no new trustee had been appointed. 
Under the scheme of 1858 the minimum 
number of trustees was fixed at eight— 
five to be a quorum, but subse- 
quently the number of trustees had 

n reduced to four, and three were 
to be a quorum. There was, however, 
no trustee resident at Donington. The 
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scheme had not worked so well during 
the last twenty years as it had before 
that time. As they had now local 
bodies like the Parish Council and the 
County Council, he thought that their 
opinions ought to be considered. ‘ihe 
Parish Council had opposed the scheme, 
and the chairman of that body said :— 

“ For upwards of 170 years the parishioners 

have, by means of this charity, enjoyed free 
higher education. The new scheme, if passed, 
will abolish this privilege, will exclude girls 
from the benefits of higher education. ahs: 
The scheme is opposed to the wishes of the 
inhabitants and is considered unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as a scheme was approved by the Court 
of Chancery so recently as 1858. 
For the last 170 years the parishioners 
of Donington had, by means of this 
charity, had free education, which was 
now about to be taken from them. The 
funds of this charity were given for the 
benefit of the poor of Donington. As 
well as the Parish Council, the agri- 
cultural labourers had also met, and one 
of their societies, the Rural Labourers’ 
League, had, through their secretary, 
sent a letter, in which he said :— 

“Tf this Motion is carried, the result would be 

that the Charity Commissioners would have to 
amend the scheme by making it more suitable to 
the wants of the labouring classes. If, however, 
the Motion is defeated, the scheme would become 
law, and thus the great bulk of the charity 
would be diverted for ever from the use of those 
to whom it was originally given.” 
In view of that fact the wishes of the 
agricultural poor of the parish ought to 
be considered before this scheme was per- 
mitted to be carried into effect. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge 
University) said that his noble Friend 
the President of the Council and himself 
approved of the scheme, and, therefore, 
it seemed only respectful to the House 
that he should state the reasons why 
they approved of it, and what would be 
the consequence of carrying this Motion. 
The charity was one which was partly 
educational and partly eleemosynary, 
and, as the law now stood, when the 
charity had once been appropriated to 
educational purposes, there was no power 
to go back again. Therefore, the only 
question was to what purpose that part 
of this charity, which had for 170 years 
been appropriated to educational pur- 
poses by the establishment of this Gram- 
mar School at Donington, should be 
applied. It was at one time a flourishing 
boarding school, and had boys from 
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many parts of Lincolnshire; latterly, 
however, they had dwindled down to a 
very small number indeed, and only 
eight of the boys were Donington boys. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared 
expedient to the Charity Commissioners 
to turn this grammar school, where 
nothing but a classical education was 
given, into a commercial school 
with an _ agricultural department. 
At the time the scheme came before the 
Education Department there was an 
objection made to it on behalf of the 
Parish Council, and that objection was 
divided into three points. The first was 
that the income allotted to elementary 
schools was insufficient. The second 
was that there was no security given 
with regard to these schools, and at the 
suggestion of the Charity Commissioners 
words were inserted which removed this 
ground of objection. The third objection 
was the claim that the children residing 
there ought to have free education. It 
was entirely contrary to the view of the 
Charity Commissioners to give absolutely 
free education in secondary schools, but 
eight free places were reserved for ever 
for the boys of Donington. The school 
would continue as efficient as ever under 
the scheme which he thought was not 
unreasonable. He believed it would be 
to the public advantage that this reform 
should take place. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincoln, Sleaford) said, as 
the matter under consideration was one 
of vital importance to a people in whom 
he was greatly interested himself, he 
asked leave to state the reasons why he 
was obliged to differ with his right hon. 
Friend. {Opposition laughter.| He was 
was well aware of the difficulty he was 
under in opposing a scheme so ably sup- 
ported. What was the original aim 
and object of the charity given to the 
people of Donington by Mr. Cowley 
nearly 200 vears ago? It was sufii- 
cient to say that the object would be 
defeated by this scheme. No one denied 
that amendment was required, but they 
did not want the people of Donington 
to be improved out of existence. They 
wanted care taken that in any scheme of 
reform some regard should be had to the 
intentions of the original founder. It 
seemed to him that in the present scheme 
the Charity Commissioners had taken 
very considerable licence, for under that 
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the charity would be devoted to purposes 
for which it was never intended origin- 
ally. It proposed to take away from 
the poor people of Donington endow- 
ments which they had up to now enjoyed. 
He hoped the House would reject the 
scheme. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) agreed that the will of the 
founder should be carried out, but he 
asked the House whether a commercial 
school, where the boys would get a tech- 
nical training, would not be better than 
a grammar school. If they wanted a 
higher education they could get it, but 
surely it was better they should be taught 
matters which would enable them to 
earn their own living. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, this was a question 
in which he had long taken a dee 
interest, on the ground that these 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
had been spoliation of the property 
of the poor. He sincerely hoped 
that the scheme would be rejected. 
He begged the House to remember that 
the property in question was granted for 
the benefit of the poor for ever, that the 
grammar school was not erected in the 
parish till years after the death of the 
founder, and, therefore, he could have no 
cognisance of the departure from his 
intention. This was a very important 
matter for the poor, not only of Doning- 
ton, but of the whole county. This 
House was the guardian of the property 
of all classes—[“ hear, hear !”|—and he 
held that the property and privileges of 
the poorer classes should be held sacred, 
and, therefore, he trusted that the 
scheme would be rejected by the House. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 92 ; Noes, 
80.—(Division List, No. 136.) 

The announcement of the numbers 
was received with Opposition cheers. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to withhold Her consent from 
that part of the Charity Commissioners’ 
scheme dealing with Cowley’s Charity (at 
Donington, in Lincolnshire) which refers 
to the establishment of a Commercial 
and Agricultural School at Donington. 

To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


Adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.] 
*ToE EARL or JERSEY moved the 
Second Reading of the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill, and said that every one would 
agree that it was desirable to give as 
much protection as possible to those 


wild birds which add so much to 
the charm of the country. But they 
must, of course, always take care 
not to take any steps which would 
infringe unduly on the rights and 


privileges of individuals. In a detailed 
explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill, the noble Lord said that the first 
clause gave power to the Secretary of 
State to give protection to particular 
kinds of birds either for a whole year or 
a portion of the year, or to give pro- 
tection to all wild birds in particular 
places and at particular times—that was 
to say, either for a whole county or parts 
of a county as would seem desirable. 
Clause 3 had been inserted in order to 
meet a difficulty which had _ often 
occurred, namely, that when a man had 
been caught infringing the Act of 
1880, he pleaded that it was a first 
offence and got off with nominal costs. 
That Act and this Bill did not interfere 
in any way with the owner or occupier 
of lands or person authorised by the 
owner or occupier ; it only dealt with 
unauthorised persons. Clause 5 imposed 
a penalty on any one who was caught 
trespassing upon land while in pursuit of 
wild birds or any person aiding and 
abetting such person. This was a very 
necessary clause. Clause 6 give power 
to seize and retain the nets, snares and 
traps of any person infringing the Act. 
Up to 1894, he believed that in the 
Metropolitan district there was not a 
single case brought up under the Act of 
1880, and yet he knew full well that 
that Act was constantly being infringed 
in a portion of the County of Middlesex ; 
but it had been so difficult to get con- 
Victions that the attempt to take up 
persons breaking the law had almost 
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been given up. Legislation should not 


make enactments easily evaded; it 
should do everything to make the law as 
stringent as public opinion would allow. 
He believed the trend of public opinion 
was in the direction of the better pro- 
tection of wild birds and he hoped 
their Lordships would give the Bill a 
Second Reading. 

Lorp BELPER said that when this 
Bill was formerly before the House this 
year, he expressed, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State, his wish to meet any 
reasonable objections to the present Act, 
because he believed it had not been so 
efficacious as it was thought it would be 
when passed. He saw no _ objection, 
therefore, to the first part of the Bill, 
because it would make the Bill more 
operative. With regard to part 2, 
though several of the objections to the 
drafting had been removed by the altera- 
tions introduced, there still remained the 
point whether it was desirable to alter the 
law of trespass in the novel way pro- 
posed and to make trespass in pursuit of 
small birds an offence in itself. Also 
whether it was necessary to give the 
stringent powers of Clause 6 for the 
seizure of nets with any other imple- 
ments used in pursuit of small birds, and 
to confiscate such implements upon a 
conviction. However desirable some of 
their Lordships might think it to be to 
give this power, it was a somewhat 
strong thing to seize and confiscate an 
implement like a gun simply because it 
had been used for shooting at a small 
bird. A wide power was given, not only 
to the owner or occupier, but to his 
servants to seize any of the aforesaid 
articles. He thought their Lordships 
would hesitate to give a power of this 
sort to an irresponsible person like a 
farm labourer, not used to the adminis- 
tration of the law. Evenif they were to 
limit this power it was difficult to see 
how they could define any person who 
should beauthorised toexercise this power. 
Of course the police officers could only 
act on the road, and could not follow 
people across the fields where they would 
be pursuing those wild birds. Under 
those circumstances the Home Secretary 
did not see his way to accepting the 
second part of the Bill. There was one 
consideration which he should like to 


submit to those who desired to see the 
law made more stringent. 
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for them to load the Bill with contentious 
clauses which would undoubtedly delay 
its progress through the other House. 
There was, however, no objection to the 
Second Reading being taken, but in Com- 
mittee the Home Secretary, as at present 
advised, would not assent to the second 
part of the Bill. 


Reserve 


Read 2" (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [u.1.] 
*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of LanspowNe) 
presented a Bill to amend the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1882. He could explain in 
«a few words the reasons which had led 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
the Bill he now asked their Lordships 
to read a First time. The House 


was aware that under: our present 
military system the soldier divided 
his service between service with the 


colours and service in the Army Re- 
serve, That system had been in force 
ever since its introduction by Lord 
Cardwell, and although in matters of 
detail there had been changes and modi- 
fications from time to time, the general 
principle had been maintained and had 
found acceptance. At the present 
moment, in regard to the bulk of the 
Army, a soldier enlisted for 12 years, 
seven or eight of which were served with 
the colours and the remaining four or 
five in the Army Reserve. That system 
had given us a body of 80,000 Army 
Reservists, the bulk of whom had had 
seven or eight years training, and had 
not been away from the colours more 
than five years at the outside. Those 
men not only presented themselves for 
their reserve pay, but upon all occasions 
on which it had been found necessary to 
call them up for service they had 
responded in the most satisfactory 
manner. Inthe year 1878 out of 14,000 
Army Reservists 92 per cent. responded 
to the call, while four years later in 1882 
out of 11,000 men 90 per cent. presented 
themselves ; and upon other occasions 
when a certain number had been 
called up for some special purpose, 
in order, for example, to receive special 
instruction, they invariably responded in 
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a manner that leit nothing to be desired. 
In spite of their separation from their 
regiments for a few years, they recovered 
their military efficiency in a wonder- 
fully short space of time. Therefore, 
there was very good reason to anti- 
cipate that of those 80,000 Army 
Reservists we could count in case 
of need upon all save a very small pro- 
portion. But he had to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the extent to which 
the military authorities could make use 
of this most valuable force. As the 
House was aware, the battalions of the 
Regular army were linked in pairs, of 
which one battalion was abroad and the 
other was, or should be, at home. He 
said “should be ” advisedly ; for, though 
it was a main principle of our Army 
organisation that there should be a 
battalion at home to feed each battalion 
abroad, yet the great and ever increasing 
demands upon our foreign Army were 
such that at no time since the system 
was instituted in 1870 had it been 
possible in practice to preserve the 
balance. He mentioned this, though it 
did not directly bear upon the Bill, as 
he was anxious that their Lordships 
should not think that he was neglecting 
this most important question. The foreign 
battalion was always kept at a high 
establishment, which might be taken in 
round numbers at something over 1,000 
men. The home battalion was kept at 
a lower establishment, which might be 
taken at about 800 men. The foreign 
battalion contained no recruits. On the 
other hand, the home battalion con- 
tained a large number of recruits, and 
might be regarded as a sort of training 
establishment for itself and for the linked 
battalion abroad. It followed that the 
home battalion, as it stood, was quite 
unfit for service abroad, nor was it indeed, 
ever intended that as it stood it should be 
used for active service. What would 
happen in thecase of mobilisation wasthat 
the men of less than one year’s service 
and the men who were medically unfit 
for service abroad would be sent to the 
depot, and the home battalion would be 
brought up to the proper strength by 
calling out a sufficient number of Army 
Reserve men. If the military authorities 
were always able to use the Army 
Reserve men, who numbered 80,000, in 
this manner, there would be nothing 
whatever to complain of; but their 
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powers of so using them were limited by 
the terms of the Army Reserve Act of 
1882, which the Government now desired 
toamend. Clause 12 of that Act enacts 
that the use of the Reserve may be 
resorted to in cases of imminent national 
danger or of great emergency. It was 
perfectly clear that even the most liberal 
interpretation that could be given to those 
words would not render them applicable 
to such a case as the sending out of a 
small expeditionary force of 10,000 or 
15,000 men. In sucha case the military 
authorities were face to face with the 
fact that of the 800 men in a home| 
battalion a large proportion were, wt 

| 

| 





he had explained, necessarily unfit for 
active service in a foreign country. 
What then were they to do? They} 
did not wish to denude India of 
troops or to weaken our colonial garri- 
sons. There were only two courses by 
which in such a case they could make 
good the weakness of the home battalion 
—they could call for drafts from other 
battalions, or they could call for volun- 
teers from the Army Reserve. With 
regard to calling for drafts from other 
battalions, those who have had experience 
of Army organisation were unanimous in 
agreeing that it was not possible to 
discover a more profligate way of strength- 
ening home battalions for active service. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] It meant that, in order 
to strengthen one battalion they were 
to weaken another battalion, which in its 
turn was to be strengthened from 
another, so that the process of weaken- 
ing one battalion in order to help another 
went on in an ever-widening rate and 
with ever-increasing bad results. #s for 
the other remedy—that of calling for 
volunteers from the Army Reserve men 
—he had the greatest confidence in 
the patriotism and spirit of the Reserve 
men ; but, for all that, he did not think 
that at a moment when the condition of 
the labour market might be favourable 
to employment, or if the particular ex- 
pedition did not offer any great induce- 
ment in way of honour or glory, they 
should be justified in counting upon 
obtaining a sufficient number of men 
by calling for volunteers from the Reserve. 
There remained, therefore, no course open 
to them but the course which it was pro- 
posed to take under this Bill ; that course 
was to increase the liability of the Army 
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a sufficient number of men available for 
use under circumstances which would 
stop short of that imminent national 
danger or great emergency which the 
Reserve Forces Act specified as the con- 
dition without which the Army Reserve 
mer could not be called up for service. 
It was obviously their duty to increase 
the liability of the Army Reservists 
to such an extent only as to give us what 
we wanted, and nothing more ; and they 
were advised that, by making these men 
liable for war service during their 
first year in the Army Reserve, a suffi- 
cient number would be obtained to bring 
up to the proper strength the number of 
units which we should be likely to make 
use of in the case of such minor opera- 
tions as he had endeavoured to indicate. 
That would be allowing, of course, for a 
certain number of absentees, men who 
might either not present themselves or 
who, when they did, might be found 
medically unfit for foreign service. The 
liability was strictly limited by the Bill 
to war-like operations, and did not in- 
clude purposes of training in peace time. 
The Bill applied only to men who might 
enlist after it had become law. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that no Army Reserve 
man would incur the new liability except 
those who might accept service after this 
Bill passed. That meant, of course, that 
the operation of the Bill would not com- 
mence to any large extent for seven years. 
But power was taken by the first clause to 
make use of Army Reserve men who 
may have given their assent in writing to 
accept this new liability ; and should the 
principle of the Bill find favour with 
Parliament, it would be for the Govern- 
ment to consider whether some special 
arrangement could not be made to 
provide for the interval. Perhaps it 
might be said that the Bill would increase 
the objections of employers of labour to 
give civil employment to Army Re- 
servists, and that would be an objection 
the weight of which he certainly would 
not underrate. He was most anxious we 
should do nothing to deter employers 
from giving employment toArmy Reserve 
men ; but he believed that the suspicion 
with which employers of labour at one 
time regarded Army Reserve men tended 
to diminish as time went on, and 
would in time disappear. They would 
find as a matter of fact that these men 
were but very rarely called up, and they 
97.9 
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would know that at any rate this new; but the question raised was one of 
liability to be called up for active service | considerable importance affecting the 
with the colours was a liability which|dignity of the House, and involving 
would only apply to Reserve men during | possible difficulties in the future. The 
the first year of Reserve service, and that | Resolution passed in 1888 was that the 
when that year was over a man would | service and custody of the house should 
stand in exactly the same position as he | be placed entirely under the jurisdiction 
did before. He had said enough to show | of one authority and that it should be 
that there was at all events a primd facie | x i 
case for this alteration of the law on a/time being. Public palaces had always 
matter of some military importance. | been vested in the Hereditary Great 
| Cheers. | Chamberlain by order of his office and 
the fabric of this House and of the other 
Bill read 1*; to be printed; and to} House and the whole belongings were 
read 2* on Friday next.—{ No. 87.} | vested in the Great Chamberlain as well 
‘as other palaces. About that there 

| could not be the slightest question, and he 

| thought it was equally clear that beyond 

HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. ‘the fact that the buildings were vested 
Order of the Day for the consideration | ‘in him, he had no authority in those 
of the Second Report of the Select Com- | portions or buildings that were set aside 
mittee, read: Moved That the said | for the use of the two Houses. In 1890 
Report be considered (the Chairman of | a further Resolution was passed that, on 
Committees) ; agreed to: On considera- la vacancy occurring in the office of 
tion of the following paragraphs, viz.:—| Black Rod, the power of appointing 
“1. The Sub-Committee have met, and have door-keepers and messengers should also 
had the advantage of hearing a statement ten- be transferred to the Lord Great 
dered to them by the Lord Great Chamberlain, | Chamberlain. The’ effect of that 
and have adopted the following Report : Resolution would be not only to take all 
“2. The Resolutions of the House of 1888 the appointments which had hitherto 


and 1890, transferring the custody of the House been made by Black Rod out of his 
and the appointment and control of its door- ) 


keepers and messengers from the Gentleman hands, but to place them in the hands of 
Usher of the Black Kod to the Lord Great|the Lord Great Chamberlain ; and to 
Chamberlain, should be adhered to: take from Black Rod the jurisdiction 

“The Committee, having considered the|and authority over those who have 


Report of the Sub-Committee, are of opinion | hitherto been his subordinate officers, 
that paragraph 2 should be adopted, and that 


the Resolutions of the House of 1888 and 1890 appointed and upheld by him. The first 
should be adhered to.” question which arose was whether 
there was any power in the House to 

Lorp HERSCHELL moved to dis-| take from him the patronage which from 
agree to the above recommendation on | time immemorial had been vested in him 
the following grounds :— ‘and to transfer it to the Lord Great 

“That it is at the least open to grave doubt Chamberlain ; and his first proposition 
whether this House has any power to transfer | Was that there was no author ity. The 
a right of appointment and an authority which patronage had never been vested in or 


have never been vested in this House, and which | exercised by the House, and the House 
from time immemorial have been vested in and 


exercised by the Gentleman Usher of the Black had no power to take it from Black Rod. 
Rod, either by virtue of his patent or otherwise, In 1701 the question arose whether 
and to vest that right of appointment and | Black Rod had the power to appoint his 
authority in — e Rs ye = . next immediate subordinate, the Yoeman 
moreover inex 1e oO ves y 

appointment pe pow Me in oy Tb. diey Usher of the Black Rod. It was re- 
officer who is not under the control either of the | POT ted to the House that the Gentleman 
Crown or of this House.” Slee. Sir David Mitchell, intended to 
appoint a Yeoman Usher. It was pro- 
The noble and learned Lord said he need posed to refer the matter to the Com- 
not disclaim any personal feeling in the | mittee of Priv ileges of the House, but it 
matter, or any desire to cast reflection | was thought not right that the House 
upon the Lord Great Chamberlain for | should pronounce an opinion ona matter 
whom he entertained respect and regard, | which it was informed was about to be 
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contested in a court of law. There was 
a trial, and a verdict was given for Sir 
David Mitchell. It was thus decided 
that the Gentleman Usher had the 
power to appoint his chief subordinate. 
In 1824 a Committee reported that the 
Journals of the House clearly showed 
that the authority of Black Rod to ap- 
point his inferior officers was distinctly 
recognised by the House, and, more than 
that, it had been regarded as among the 
perquisites and privileges of Black Rod. 
The Committee expressed their approval 
of the manner in which the duties had 
been discharged by the gentleman 
holding the oftice, and they remarked 
upon his disinterested conduct in the 
exercise of patronage in forbearing to 
sell, according to antecedent usage, 
the situations of the several  in- 
ferior officers employed under him. 
Therefore down to the appointment of 
the gentleman in office in 1824, not only 
had he the appointment of his inferior 
officers, but the appointment was one of 
the perquisites of the office, for he had 
sold the appointment and benefited by 
the price obtained. A clearer recog- 
nition of the power of appointment and 
right of patronage it would be impossible 
to conceive. Down to the present day 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
had always appointed his subordinate 
officers, and the patent of the present 
Black Rod and his predecessors gave 
him the office ‘‘ with all the privileges, 
perquisites, and rights now or hereafter 
belonging to or appertaining to the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod.’’ 
There seemed to be no doubt he had the 
right of patronage. In MacQueen’s 
“Practice of the House of Lords,’’ it 


House of 


was said he was also vested with the) 


appointment and control of the door- 
keepers of the House. 
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required to take charge of the person in 
contempt. Yet it was proposed to leave 
him all the duties he had before, but to 
take from him not only the appointment 
of subordinate officers, but the control 
of those officers through whom alone he 
was able to discharge these duties. It 
was inexpediént that the House should 
transfer appointments by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain because the House 
was incompetent to do it. If there was a 
vacancy in the office of messenger or 
doorkeeper, and an appointment were 
made by the Lord Great Chamberlain 
and another by the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, the Courts of Law 
would have, as in 1701, to decide which 
was the good appointment. It seemed 
to him that they would be obliged to 
hold that the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod had the appointment, and it 
would put the House in an undignified 
position if it authorised appointments 
which Courts of Law held it could not 
make That was a grave objection to 
the House undertaking to assert a power 
of transfer when it was, to say the least, 
open to grave doubt whether it had any 
such power. It had been said that the 
officers of the House, of Lords were on 
the House of Lords’ Estimates, there- 
fore the House of Lords had power to 
deal with their appointment. But the 
Lord Chancellor (about whose power of 
appointment there could be no doubt) as 
Speaker of the House was on the House 
ot Lords’ Estimates. But he could see 
no power to transfer from the Gentle- 
man Usher,of the Black Rod the power 
of appointing his subordinates merely 
because their salaries were on the House 
of Lords’ Estimates. It was said that 


\if, notwithstanding the Resolution be- 
'fore the House, Black Rod made an 





he had established a case for contending | appointment and it was held valid, the 
that from time immemorial the Gentle- House of Commons might refuse to vote 
man Usher of the Black Rod had had|the salary. True; but then the only 
the appointment and control of door-| result would be that the House would 
keepers and messengers. It seemed | have to go without its messenger and 
only natural that he should have these |doorkeeper. But he did not think the 
appointments, because he was respon- House of Commons would be any more 
sible for order being kept at the door willing to vote the salary if the patron- 
and, more than that, he had other| age were transferred to the Lord Greet 
duties in connection with the House. Chamberlain, an ofticer over whom the 
When an order for commitment was House had no control. He was not an 
made he had to see that it was carried | ofticer of the House, nor was he put, as 
out. If a witness did not attend, the the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
was, under the command of the House 


Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was 


851 House of 
by Her Majesty. The Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod was put in a 
very undignified situation. 
into the office, but told he was to do 
nothing ; the control even of the door- 
keeper was taken from him; he had 
nothing to do with any part of the 
House or its officers. He was simply 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. It 
would be better to abolish the oftice 
altogether than have it in that position. 
|‘* Hear, hear !’’] It should be remem- 
bered that the Lord Chamberlain was an 
hereditary officer. No doubt they had 


the utmost confidence in the present | 


Lord Chamberlain, but his successor 
would not be determined by the House, 
nor even by the Crown, because it was 
an hereditary office. It might be said 
that if a Lord Chamberlain came into 
oftice in whom the House had not confi- 
dence the House that gave the patronage 
could take it away, but obviously that 
would be invidious, and a grave objec- 
tion to transferring any of the patronage 
to the holder of an hereditary office. 
Because the House might be involved in 
difficulty, and, perhaps, also some loss 
of dignity, he had thought it right to 
bring the matter before their Lordships, 
and to move to disagree from the recom- 
mendation. 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Satispury) said, they 
often heard of identity of. policy, and 
various practical interpretations were 
given to that phrase. But the noble 
and learned Lord had shown by his 
action on that occasion the oddest view 
of a continuity of policy. The Resolu- 
tion to which he objected was passed by 
the Committee in 1888. The noble 
Lord was then, as now, a Member of 
the House, and a very authoritative 
Member of the House. Since that time 
he had sat on the Woolsack and had 
been a colleague of the Leader of the 
House. During all that time he saw no 
reason for calling forth the stores of 
valuable learning he had just exhibited. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that when 
he was in office and Lord Chancellor, 
the first time he was ever on the Black 
Rod Committee—in 1892, he believed— 
he brought the matter before the Com- 
mittee, and moved for a Sub-committee, 
on the ground that he thought the 
position of Black Rod had not been fully 
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entered into at the time the Resolution 
of 1888 was passed. 
| THE PRIME MINISTER : But the 


| noble and learned Lord never brought it 


| before the House, and the result was 
|they had passed over a vacancy. 


Now 
| Black Rod had been appointed subject 
| to conditions laid down by a Committee 
of the House of Lords, and when this 
|was done the noble Lord came forward, 
‘eight years afterwards, and wanted to 
upset the arrangement. 

| Lorp HERSCHELL said, that 
| during the life of the late Black Rod he 
moved expressly in view of its being in- 
expedient to determine it at the time, 
when there was no vacancy, and a Sub- 
|committee was appointed which drafted 
a Report, but it was not considered 
because there was a Dissolution. After 
the Dissolution came the death of Black 
| Rod, and he had no opportunity of 
| bringing the subject before the House. 

| THe PRIME MINISTER said, it 
seemed odd that in eight years the noble 
Lord could not move faster in his re- 
forming operations. Turning to the 
essence of the proposal he did not think 
the noble and learned Lord had rightly 
brought before the House what Black 
Rod was. He was not essentially an 
officer of the House, having nothing to 
do with Parliament. He was an officer 
of the Order of the Garter. How he got 
into his present position he could not 
possibly conceive. The noble Lord laid 
much stress on the House having no 
authority over the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain. The House had not an ounce more 
authority over the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. The Lord Chamberlain 
was appointed by the action of heredi- 
tary right ; the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod was appointed by the Crown, 
not as a political office, but he was ap- 
pointed in the way in which permanent 
officials of the Household were, and the 
House had no more share in that ap- 
pointment than in that of the Lord 
Chamberlain. The noble Lord appealed 
to antiquity, and talked of immemorial 
right to exercise the patronage of Black 
Rod. What was this immemorial right 
to exercise the patronage of messengers, 
housemaids, and doorkeepers? No 
doubt it was a valuable right in the 
past, because Black Rod was in the 
habit of selling permission to appoint 
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these officers. It was a very old argu- 
ment for proving the inalienable right of 
Black Rod, to quote the practice of selling 
the patronage which had been abolished 
since that time. There was nothing in 
the nature of an inalienable right in the 
right of Black, Rod to appoint the mes- 
sengers and housemaids of the House. 
It was a right that had grown up 
accidentally, and, like many other 
things, had been made the subject of 
great abuse. The noble Lord did not 
explain how great that abuse was. In 
the lifetime of men now in the House 
the housemaids had this immemorial 
right to sell their patronage. They did 
not come near the House, but used to 
enjoy the salary (which was considerable) 
and paid charwomen to do a portion of 
the duty which fell upon themselves. 
That was the kind of immemorial right 
the noble Lord wished the House to look 
upon with so much respect. No doubt 
there was a great abuse. But they 
could not have a patent right to appoint 
housemaids and messengers unless there 
was a fixed number of messengers and 
housemaids to be appointed. There had 
never been any such thing. They had 
been appointed from time to time 
as need might arise. The real person 
who determined what housemaids 
and messengers there should be, 
and who shculd appoint them, was 
the person who paid their salaries. 
That was under the present arrangement 
of the House of Commons. But in past 
times the House of Lords relied upon its 
fees for the purpose of discharging 
expenses, and the fees in those days 
were adequate to the purpose. A tem- 
porary arrangement had been made, 
which could be cancelled at any time, 
by which all the fees were paid into the 
Exchequer and the House of Commons 
passed in the Estimates the Votes neces- 
sary for maintaining the services re- 
quisite for the House of Lords, There 
had never yet been inalienable messen- 
gers, inalienable housemaids, and patents 
to appoint them. The Usher of the 
Black Rod never had had that power, 
because he never could have it. It was 
a power which, in the nature of things, 
could not exist. Eight years ago atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that two or 
three authorities controlled the internal 
and domestic organisation of the House, 
and great inconvenience was seen to 
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arise from that circumstance. And they 
asked not what was done in Henry 
VIII's reign or what were the inherent 
rights necessarily attaching to an officer 
of the Garter, but they asked what was 
the convenient thing to do in appointing 
housemaids, messengers, and so forth in 
the House, and they thought the person 
who had the control and guardianship of 
the building was also the person who 
should have the control and guardian- 
ship of these important officials. The 
noble Lord spoke as if the Lord Great 
Chamberlain had no control over any 
part of this building which was used by 
the Houses of Parliament. His belief 
was that the Lord Great Chamberlain 
had a right to one of the most important 
articles in that House, and that was the 
key of all the doors, and unless he gave 
up the keys the doors could not be 
opened, and unless the doors could be 
opened naturally the House would be 
closed. The Lord Great Chamberlain 
had the determination, in company with 
other ofticers, of the use the rooms should 
be put to. Under these circumstances 
it seemed to him, on the whole, that 
among the various authorities among 
whom they had to choose, it would more 
tend to unity and convenience that the 
Lord Great Chamberlain should appoint 
the housemaids and messengers. That 
there should be a rebellion among them, 
and that they should declare there was 
no right that their appointment should 
be exercised by any person except the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was, 
he thought, a contingency which they 
need not seriously apprehend, because 
the power of the purse would indicate 
who was to be appointed, who was to be 
paid, and how much he was to be paid. 
That power lay with the House of Com- 
mons, and, failing its exercise by them, 
with the House of Lords, but they had 
no more authority over the action of the 
Black Rod than they had over that of the 
Lord Great Chamberlain. He did not say 
these were ideal arrangements. They had 
come down to them marked with indica. 
tions of considerable antiquity. They 
must make as much use of them as seemed, 
under the circumstances, most con- 
venient, and he thought the officer who 
had charge of the buildings and keys, 
had much better have charge of appoint- 
ing the housemaids and messengers. It 
did not seem to him a large question, 
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and he was sorry so great a constitu- | of Commons, and if the House of Com- 
tional discussion should have been raised | mons did not pursue the present arrange- 
on the point. The decision having been | ment of putting Votes on the Estimates, 
come to eight years ago, and—in spite of | the paying of fees, which would place the 
the protest of the noble and learned| control in this House would be the 
Lord—not having been contested in any | resource to which we should naturally be 
serious spirit during the time that had | driven. 
intervened, he thought the House of THe Eart or ROSEBERY replied 
Lords would do better to adhere to that | that the fees were not an absolutely 
decision and cultivate in the manage-| certain source of income. He took it 
ment of their internai arrangements that | the private Bill system might be changed, 
unity which was most likely to avoid|and the fees would disappear. He did 
confusion. not see that that affected the point of 
THe Eart or ROSEBERY stood at| whether the Usher of the Black Rod or 
some disadvantage in answering the|the Lord Great Chamberlain was to 
noble Marquess, because he had not/ appoint to these offices. Whoever paid 
habitually attended, nor long been a|the money must nominate, and if the 
Member of the Black Rod Committee, | paying body always nominated it was 
therefore he was not so versed in the|clear that the House of Commons ought 
history to which he alluded as the noble|to appoint to every office for which it 
Marquess professed to be. But he was} paid. He thought the noble Marquess 
bound to say that the accuracy of the| had made no case whatever to the argu- 
noble Marquess’ memory on these trans-|ment put forward by his noble and 
actions and with regard to the facts was/ learned Friend, who had pointed out 
not so complete as to dismay him from 'that from time immemorial the appoint- 
saying a few words on this point. If he | ment of messengers and doorkeepers had 
said anything, he begged to disclaim any | been in the hands of the Usher of the 
personal hostility to his noble Friend | Black Rod ; that so complete was that 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, who, if he | control that ‘he actually had the power of 
was Usher of the Black Rod and ap-| the sale of offices, the Committee from 
pointed for that purpose would, he was| which quotation had been made not 
sure, discharge his duties to the satisfac- | merely not denying that power, but 
tion of the House. This seemed to him | thanking him for not exercising it, and 
a point of somewhat wider importance, | hoping he would not exercise it in the 
and the noble Marquess’ argument was/future. He took it that no office more 
one which he was not altogether able to | freehold could possibly be conceived or 
follow. He went at large into the trans.- | patronage more secure, as far as prescrip- 
actions relating to the housemaids and | tion went, than the patronage hitherto 
charwomen ; he showed he was not liable | exercised by the Black Rod. The noble 
to ancille pudor, and was prepared to| Marquess attempted to confound the case 
grapple with that question in its|of housemaids under the Lord Great 
minutest details. But as a matter of| Chamberlain and the doorkeepers who 
fact the noble Marquis was wrong in his | were under the Usher of the Black Rod. 
facts. | Whatever transactions there| But there was absolutely no connection 
might have been of an unfortunate char-' between them. If that House wanted 
acter between the housemaids and char- to keep out any offending Member, if it 
women, related always and entirely to’ wanted to eject any offending Member, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, under) the only power it had was to order the 
whose control these maidens had been! Usher of the Black Rod, who then, 
within, at any rate, the memory of those! under the system _ that they should 
now sitting in that House. The noble| approve, would give directions to his 
Marquess asked who paid the officials ;| officials to carry out their Lordships’ 
he said they were paid in the long run! orders. What would the result be now ! 
by the House of Commons, and there-| The result now would be that they would 
fore the control of this matter rested give orders to the Usher of the Black 
with the body that paid, which was the | Rod, who would have to go to the Lord 
House of Commons. |Great Chamberlain and ask him for his 
THe PRIME MINISTER: I said | sanction to employ doorkeepers ! That 
as at present arranged with the House | | was what the noble Marquess described 
Prime Minister. 
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as a perfectly ideal and satisfactory 
arrangement, He said, among the many 
strange parts of his argument, that they 
had no control over the Usher of the 
Black Rod. He looked at the intro- 
duction of the Usher of the Black Rod 
as recorded in the Jowrnals of their 
Lordships’ House, and he saw that— 


“ The Lord Great Chamberlain acquainted the 
House that Her Majesty had appointed General 
Biddulph to be Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, and he was at the door ready to receive 
their Lordships’ commands.” 


The noble Marquess said they could not | 
command him. Of course, if the noble 
Marquess, as Leader of the House, 
confessed his own impotence in that 
respect—— 


Tue PRIME MINISTER : We have 
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before they actually did it. His sugges- 
tion was that it should be referred to a 
legal Committee of their Lordships to 
consider the precedents and determine 
exactly what their position was in the 
matter. He. could not conceive there 
could be any objection to such a course. 
It would not delay, by any long time, 
the appointment that it was desired to 
make, and at any rate whenever that 
appointment was made they should 
stand on the Report of their lawyers as 
well as that of their Black Rod Com- 
| mittee, and he thought, to put it on 
the mildest ground, they should occupy 
‘a much stronger position than they did 
now. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, who 
|spoke as a Member for many years of 
| the Black Rod Committee, said it had 
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no more control over him in respect to| been stated with perfect truth that Black 
the appointment than we have over the| Rod was not an officer of their Lord- 
Lord Great Chamberlain. |ships’ House in any sense. He was the 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY wih the | Gentleman Usher appointed by the 
point was not whether they had control | |Crown under patent, and he was an 
over the Usher of the Black Rod’s| officer of the Garter. His patent gave 
appointment, but whether the Usher of | him the rights and privileges of the oftice 
the Black Rod had any control over his | of the Garter, whatever those rights and 
own staff. Their Lordships had deter- | privileges might be. They had had the 


mined to remove the control from the | patent read, ‘and from beginning to end 


Usher of the Black Rod, the officer| there was not a word about appointing 
whom they had to command to carry out | any of the officials of that House. How 
their orders, and transfer it to the Lord | did Black Rod come to be present here ? 
Great Chamberlain, whom they had no} Black Rod was only present here because 
control over whatever. The Lord Great | he was commanded by the Crown to be 
Chamberlain was not appointed for any | present here. He had no duties in con- 
purpose whatever. He succeeded to the | nection with this House, and with regard 
office and the control of the housemaids | to these officials, if he had the right to 





by hereditary birth. 
test of fitness. But the Usher of the 
Black Rod, having been appointed by 
the Crown, under the advice of the 
Prime Minister, was a person appointed | 
with these special objects in view, and, 
therefore, as between the two officers, 
was the one more fitted to discharge 
these functions. He did not want to 
enter 
spirit, and he was afraid that if they 
debated too long about it, wholesale and 
retail, they might expose themselves to 
the risk of becoming ridiculous. He 
wished to make a conciliatory suggestion. 
He thought the noble Marquess would 
admit there was considerable legal doubt | 
as to their position in this matter, into 
which they would be wise to look before 
they leaped, and ascertain what right) 
they had to do what they proposed to do 


They had there no | 


into this matter in a contentious | 


"appoint the doorkeepers of the House he 


| had an equal right to appoint the house- 
;maids. Black Rod did appoint the 
|housemaids until a few years ago, but 
they were appointed in such a manner 
|that this House was a perfect disgrace. 
| Robberies took place, and for that 
reason the Committee recommended their 
Lordships to remove the appointments 
from Black Rod and to give them to the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, since which 
| time the robberies had not been renewed. 
If this was a frightful invasion of the 
right of Black Rod which they were now 
'going to sanction, why did the noble 
‘Lord not resent the invasion that took 
place on that occasion? Were the door- 
keepers the officials of the House or of 
| Black Rod, because if they were merely 
| the officials of Black Rod then he would 


‘een their Lordships not to go 
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through the farce of annually appoint: { incontrovertible. He. did not wish for 
ing a Committee to inquire into the|/a moment to tire the patience of the 
oftice of an official with whom they had | House by going into the question of the 
no right to deal in any sort of way. | competency of the House in this matter, 
Not only that, but this Committee had | whichhadalready been dealt with by Lord 
given directions to Black Rod over and Herschell, but he would ask their Lord- 
over again within his recollection. He | shipstoconsider what wasreally expedient. 
transgressed one of those directions, and They had two distinct officers. One 
he was immediately called to account, | officer, of whom he wished to speak with 
and that discussion did not come to an the greatest respect, was the Lord Great 
end during the tenure of the late ofticer.| Chamberlain, but they were, by these 
What were they prepared to do now?) Resolutions placing upon him functions 
They were not, as the noble Lord said and duties wholly foreign to the high 
in his Motion, going to vest that ap-/| office which he held. His office was to 
pointment in the Lord Great Chamber-| have charge over the Palace of West- 
lain. This House, he presumed, which | minster, including the House of Lords 
paid the salaries of the officials, had|no less than the House of Commons. 
surely some right to control the officials, | Beyond that he ventured to think that 
and to retain within its own hands the|he had no control whatever over this 
right of appointment. The question, it | House during its sittings. Their re- 
seemed to him, was a very small one. | spective portions of the Palace were 
They had debated it several times, and | allotted to the two Houses for their occu- 
the noble Lord who had just made this | pation, and when the Houses were sit- 
Motion had never secured a majority | ting it was an officer appointed by the 
upon it. He hoped their Lordships | Queen, and lent to each House, who, up 
would adopt the Resolutions proposed | to 1888, performed their commands and 
by the Committee, perfectly understand- | had control over the doors and the order 
ing that the proposal of the Committee | of the two Houses. This officer in the 
was not to vest an appointment in any | House of Lords was Black Rod; in 
official or officials whatever, but to} the House of Commons the Sergeant-at- 
retain the right of control of such ap-| Arms. He would point out to the 
pointments within the hands of the| House that this very remarkable effect 
House. He hoped their Lordships|was the result of the Resolution of 
would think it desirable to retain that} 1888. They rarely had the pleasure of 
right of control in their own hands, and | seeing the Lord Great Chamberlain in 
that was the only purpose for which the| the House, so that practically there had 
Committee made the recommendation. _| been since 1888 no one present during the 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- | sittings of their Lordships’ House to con- 
TEES (The Eart or Mortey) said, the trol the doorkeepers and the entrance 
noble Marquess appealed to the argu- | to the House. Unfortunately, the late 
ment of continuity of policy in support | Black Rod, in consequence of ill-health 


of the Resolutions passed by the Com-/ during the last two years of his office, 
mittee, and he was bound to admit that|was seldom here, though his deputy 


so far as he was concerned he might| always was. But he had no function 
charge him with some inconsistency | and no control whatever over the door- 
in opposing these Resolutions. Though! keepers, who were under the control of 
he was not a Member of the Committee| the Lord Great Chamberlain. He 
in 1888, when the original Resolution | admitted that that was past, and that 
transferring the Duties of Black Rod | the Lord Great Chamberlain, by appoint- 
to the Lord Great Chamberlain was/|ing the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod 
passed, he had had the honour of|as his secretary, now had always a 
being on the Committee since 1889, and| representative present in the House 
therefore he must admit that during that|to control the doorkeepers. But 
time he had slept upon these Resolutions. | would their Lordships consider that a 


But when, on the first occasion on which 
it became possible to give full effect to 
the change, then he confessed it seemed 
to him that the arguments used by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite were 


Earl of Camperdown. 


position to place Black Rod in at this 
juncture? Black Rod, he said without 
fear of contradiction, was an _ officer 
appointed by the Crown to obey the 
commands of this House and to keep 
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order. They had taken away from him | 
the function which he was especially 
appointed and lent to the House to per- | 
form, and they were placing his own | 
deputy in the position which controlled 
the ofticers whom he had _ hitherto 
appointed. He thought that was not 
a fitting position to place Black Rod in, 
and he thought it was hardly expedient, 
and, he would almost say, hardly con- 
sonant with the dignity of the House, 
that they should place the control and the 
custody of the House in an _ hereditary 
officer over whom neither themselves 
nor the Crown had the slightest power. 
For these reasons, and without the 


Parliamentary 
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‘entirely composed of lawyers. He had 
‘the greatest faith in lawyers, but he 
‘thought he should like an equal number 
of lay men to sit on the Committee. 

| THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
had the greatest respect for laymen, but 
surely on a legal question lawyers were 


‘almost better. 


THe PRIME MINISTER said, there 
were some constitutional aspects of this 
important question which would justify 


‘some laymen being on the Committee. 
| Perhaps the noble Earl would submit a 


list of the Committee. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, 


he 


| would do so next week. 


slightest personal feeling in the matter, | 
he could not support the paragraphs | 
of the Report of the Select Committee | 
Lord had moved | 


to which the noble 
an Amendment. 


Tue Duke or RUTLAND thought | 


the uninformed Members of the House 
might have some right to complain of 
the way in which this question had been 
brought before them. 
that the Committee had had the privi- 


The paper stated | 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL [n.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
|and Bill to be read 3*on Monday next. 


lege of hearing a statement from the | 
Lord Great Chamberlain, but they were | 
not informed what that statement was, | 


and he was unaware how he could get! 


possession of it so that his mind might 
he informed on the subject. It seemed 


to him that, if they persevered in their | 
contest and came to a Division, they | 


would expose themselves to some possible 
very great ulterior difficulty. He hailed 
the suggestion of the noble Earl opposite 
as a way out of the difficulty, and as a 
means of ar riving at further knowledge 
on the important point raised. That 


point was the legality or illegality of the | 


proposed change. That was the essential | 
and most important point, and 
thought the suggestion of the noble Ear! | 
was an extremely wise and conciliatory 
one, and he hoped their Lordships would | 
accept that solution of the question. 

THe PRIME MINISTER said, that 
after that expression of opinion and the 
expression of opinion of the noble Earl 
opposite, and in view of the reluctance | 
which he thought they would all feel in 
making the Debate much longer than it 
had been, he thought it would be expe- 
dient to accept the suggestion of the |‘ 
noble Earl. There was only one point in 
which he would like to amend it. The 
noble Earl suggested a Committee 


he | 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order); the Amendments proposed by 
the Joint Committee made; Standing 
Committee negatived; the Report of 
foc peas to be received on Monday 
next. 


| 


| 

| 

| ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 

CONSOLIDATION) BILL [1.1.]. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 

| referred to the Joint Committee on 

| Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
| solidation Bills; and a Message ordered 

| to be sent to the Commons to acquaint 

| them therewith. 


| PARLIAMENTARY COSTS BILL [x.1.] 

| Read 2* (according to Order), and 

| referred to ‘the Joint Committee on 
Revision Bills and Con- 

 ediidiation Bills and a Message ordered 

to be sent to the Commons to acquaint 

them therewith. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) |subject was certainly deserving of 
BILL [1.1.]. attention. His. third Question was whe- 
Amendments reported (according to|ther the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Mon-| Government had been directed to the 
day next. large number of forcible conversions to 
Mohammedanism, which were, on good 

——— authority, alleged to have taken place at 

‘Kharput and Diarbekir, and in the 

ARMENIA. ‘adjacent districts. This was a matter 

*Lorp STANMORE rose to put to his|in which this country had always shown 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern-| great anxiety, and it was with pride and 
ment the Questions of which he had | satisfaction he recollected that one of the 
given notice. The first of these Ques-| first, one of the most outspoken, and 
tions was whether the conditions under-| one of the most effective remonstrances 
stood to have been agreed to by the | made against this particularly odious form 
Turkish Government with respect to the | of persecution was to be found ina Dis- 
surrender of Zeitoun have been observed ; | patch written by his father (Lord Aber- 
and whether. the Representatives at|deen) more than 50 years ago. He held 
Constantinople of the Six Great Powers|in his hand a printed letter in which it 
have, in concert, remonstrated with the | was statedthatin Kharputalone there had 
Porte on the violation of those condi-| been 15,000 of those forcible conversions 
tions. One of those conditions was the |in the last few months, and that in the 
appointment of a Christian Governor at | provinces around the number was no less 
Zeitoun. It was not a condition to which | than 40,000. The name of the author of 
he himself attached much practical impor- | that letter for obvious reasons had not 
tance, for, of course, they might appoint | been published, but he knew it, and 
a Governor Christian in name,who might |he could assure their Lordships that 
make himself the instrument of oppres-| were he at liberty to disclose it, they 
sion and tyranny; and they might) would recognise in it the naine of a 
appoint a Moslem Governor, who might 'man whose character, position, and long 
be a just and upright man, and who familiarity with the country entitled 
would administer better justice than the | any assertion made by him to the utmost 
other. Still, the promise having been | respect. ‘This was a very serious allega- 
made, no doubt the promise should be|tion and one which not only Her 
kept, and he rejoiced to perceive that) Majesty’s Government but all Christian 
there was again a prospect, even in such| Governments were interested in seeing 
a matter as that, of concerted action at|redressed. He was afraid it was too 
Constantinople. Might it lead to much} true that at the present moment one 
more! But that was not the only one | might traverse the continent of Europe 
of the conditions said to have been from Cadiz to Archangel without finding 
broken, and it was said that the con- anybody who cared much about the 
ditions as to disarmament and the Armenian question, and so long as this 
arrangements which were to be made | was the case, forcible intervention was 
under the control of the Consuls for | impossible, but there was one thing the 
the security of the refugees who Government might do and ought to do, 
were already in Zeitoun had been/and that was to attempt to educate 
on more than one occasion shamefully | the public opinion of the Governments 
violated. His second Question was whe-| of Europe and of the people of Europe 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had any | with regard to the question, and this it 
objection to present to Parliament the|might do by publishing to the world 
Report of Mr. Fitzmaurice on the recent | the reports which it received from its 
massacres at Urfa and in its neighbour- | accreditedand responsiblerepresentatives. 
hood. There was too much reason to|It was not the first time that Powers had 
believe that those massacres exceeded in |shown an inclination to resist the force 
atrocity and the number of persons who 'of public opinion ; but in the end it had 
suffered in them ‘the first reports, and | been too strongfor them. He could not 
it was said that the report of Mr. | believe that, if these representations 
Fitzmaurice confirmed those fears and | were made over and over again to foreign 
even went beyond them. If so, the|Governments, it would be possible for 
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them, for very shame’s sake, to hold out 
long. As to the delay of Russia, its un- 
willingness to act in like manner had 
once more been overcome, and at the 
present moment, in the midst of the 
pomp of his coronation, the young 
Emperor would be reminded in the most 
solemn manner, and at one of the most 
marked moments of his life, of the 
duties and obligations on a Christian 
Sovereign ; and he (Lord Stanmore) 
could not believe that the Emperor 
would long turn a deaf ear to the cry of 
the Christians who called to him from 
Armenia, or oppose the efforts of those 
Governments who were already disposed 
to act. On the contrary, he trusted that 
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Majesty’s Government has been called 
for some time back to the question of 
forced conversion of Armenians by Mus- 
sulmans. It is one of the questions we 
pressed most earnestly on the attention 
of our allies, and especially upon the 
Russian Government. It is naturally 
one of the questions which moves the 
feelings of the population of this coun- 
try, and I think it is more likely to 
move the feelings of the other countries 
|than any other of the terrible details 
'which have come from those districts. 
|I can only say that the question is still 
_being agitated and discussed by the 
Powers at Constantinople, and the Am- 
bassadors are doing all they can to pre- 





in the end he would join heartily with | vent the forced conversions or the threats 


9? 


them. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! 


of punishment for reconversion against 


Tne PRIME MINISTER: T shall | which the noble Lord so justly protested. 


venture to confine myself to answering | But perhaps of all forms of abuse of 
the questions which my noble Friend has | power, or expression of racial and creed 
asked. I will not follow him into the | hatred, this is the one which is nost 
very thorny discussion as to the possi- | difficult to reach, the most difficult to 
bility or the best means of influencing | prevent, and the most difficult to punish, 
the opinions of the Governments and | because you are always confronted with 





peoples of Europe. It is obviously a 
matter upon which we have not sufficient 
freedom of discussion to arrive at any 
very satisfactory conclusion. In answer 
to the first Question I have to say that 
an announcement having appeared in 
the Turkish newspapers on April Ist 
that a Mussulman had been appointed 
Governor of Zeitoun, 
Ambassador and the French and Russian 
Ambassadors at Constantinople at once 
protested against the appointment as a 
distinct breach of the assurances given 
by the Porte, and expressed the hope 
that it would be cancelled. On April 
19th a further representation, in which 
the Ambassadors of all the six Powers 
joined, was addressed to the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. No reply 
has yet been received from the Turkish 
Government, and Sir P. Currie reported 
by telegraph that it was proposed that 
the Ambassadors should shortly meet 
and consider what steps should be taken 
in support of the representation. The 
answer to the second Question is that 
Mr. Fitzmaurice’s Report will, of course, 
be given. I am not sure whether it 
ought to be given at present in a separate 
form, but there is no objection to giving 
it. In answer to the third Question, as 
my noble Friend must know from the 
Blue-books, the attention 


Her Majesty’s | 


| the assertion of the 


person who has been 
said to be forcibly converted that his 
conversion is real, and you have obviously 
no means of disproving that statement. 

| Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I think it 
| probable that my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government has exercised a 
very wise discretion in not entering fur- 
ther into the questions which have been 
put to him. It is quite obvious that in 
the present condition of Europe, in the 
political conditions of the Cabinets of 
Europe, and in our own political condi- 
tion in all parts of the world, this is not 
a favourable moment for entering into a 
full or adequate discussion of what I 
shall call, not the Armenian, but the 
Turkish Question. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
| But I cannot allow these questions to be 
put without expressing my entire con- 
currence with the opinion of my noble 
Friend, that what we want is more light, 
more authentic information, upon what 
has been the course of conduct of the 
Turkish Government. I will not pre- 
tend to conceal my conviction that every 
document which can be produced by my 
noble Friend will only add further evi- 
dence of the incurable bad faith and the 
abominable cruelty of the Ottoman 
Power. The very fact of such a ques- 
tion being put, and the very fact of my 
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these papers does at least indicate our 
assent to the principle that we have a 
right to inquire into the internal affairs 
of Turkey, and to keep a watch over the 
conduct of its Government. Many of 
your Lordships will ask yourselves whe- 
ther there can be any doubt on this 
point. After all the blood and treasure 
that we have spent in the defence of 
Turkey, after all the oceans of ink 
which we have spent in diplomacy at a 
later period in defending Turkey against 
her old hereditary enemy, is it possible 
that any human being can doubt for a 
moment our right, and that of other 
Powers, to hold a watchful eye over the 
conduct of the Turkish Government, 
which, I do not hesitate to say, owes its 
existence even as the shadow of an inde- 
pendent Power to our persistent and con- 
tinuous protection during the last half 
century ¢ And yet I cannot help draw- 
ing the attention of the House to a most 
extraordinary document which appears 
in ‘‘ Turkey, No. 2.’’ It is an account 
given by my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government of a Memorandum by 
Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Chancellor, 
on this very question of the right to in- 
terfere at all in the conduct of Turkish 
internal affairs. I confess that I never 
read a public document with more 
astonishment. It is dated January 
29th, 1896, and these are the words used 
by the noble Marquess :— 


Armenia. 





“The effect of Prince Lobanoff’s reply was 
clear. The Russian Government refused to | 
sanction any course of conduct which might 
lead to European interference with the internal 
affairs of Turkey.” 

That sentence took my breath away. 
The whole of the previous correspon- 
dence with Russia, the whole of the pre- 
vious action of Russia and of ourselves 
has universally assumed our right to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Turkey. 
With respect to Turkey, we have been 
concerned with nothing else during the 
last half century ; and Prince Lobanoff 
expresses the matured opinion of the 
Russian Government that neither we 
nor any other Power have any right to 
interfere. The statement is beaten in 
its extraordinary character by the argu- 
ment used in the Memorandum, which 
says :— 

“Tnterference is distinctly forbidden by 
Article 9 of the Treaty of Paris and, by implica- 
tion, by Article 72 of the Treaty of Berlin.” 


{LORDS} 
I have heard Prince Lobanoff described 


| But the 
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as a man of great genius. He must be 
a man of great genius if he can make 
out that proposition. I am the only 
survivor—for not even Mr. Gladstone is 
alongside. me in that matter—of those 
who drew up the Treaty of 1856. Mr. 
Gladstone was responsible for the 
Crimean war, but not for the peace ; he 
had left the Government. He gave it 
his general blessing with some astute 
observations which I now find were true. 
But not one of us in Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet who drew up that Treaty ever 
intended to admit the principle that we 
had no righé of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey. And if you 
read Article 9 closely —adopting the 
principle of the noble Marquess, that 
Treaties are to be construed strictly 
according to their words, and not accord- 
ing to the wishes of enthusiastic persons 
—you will see that it was agreed that 
Turkey should communicate to the 
Powers a promise to give certain privi- 
leges to her subjects, and the communi- 
cation was to become a part of the 
Treaty ‘of Paris. That article was in- 
serted to show that the communication 
was not to be quoted against us as 
proving that we did not intend to inter- 
fere in Turkish affairs. To say that 
Article 9 proves that, is a gross mis- 
representation of the Treaty of 1856. 
Memorandum is a still more 
gross misrepresentation of the Treaty of 
Berlin. Prince Lobanoff says that ‘‘ by 
implication ’’ the Treaty of Berlin con- 
firms the Treaty of Paris. I assert the 
absolute contrary. The Treaty of Berlin 
was a total departure. I have a high 
opinion of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
was at the time a subject of bitter con- 
troversy, in which I am not sure that 
I did not, gain. But, looking back, | 
admit that it was a great advance for 
the civilised world. And why?  Be- 
cause it was substantially the Treaty of 
San Stefano. It was that Treaty 
slightly altered ; modified in some re- 
spects for the better, and in other re- 
spects for the worse. But the Treaty 
made this great advance on the Treaty 
of 1856, that it claimed on the part of 
Europe a right of perpetual interference 
with the affairs of Turkey ; and the 
whole of the Treaty from beginning to 
end was nothing but one long series of 
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articles interfering with that independ-|new coronation. It has been attributed 
ence. Therefore the pretence put for-| by Prince Lobanoff himself to the per- 
ward by Prince Lobanoff in this Memor- | sonal repugnance of the new Emperor to 
andum is one that cannot be sustained. | the putting of serious pressure on the 
I observed at first with some surprise|Sultan of Turkey. The present Em- 
that my noble Friend has taken no|peror of Russia is a man of the highest 
notice whatever of that extraordinary | personal character; and I have no doubt 
doctrine. But Iam inclined to think/that if it had been properly brought 
now that on the whole my noble Friend | home to him what the result of this con- 
was right. Perhaps he thinks it too| duct would be, he would have been more 
absurd to be argued with. There was | repugnant at the continual butcheries of 
one clause put into the Berlin Treaty—lI | thousands of men, women, and children, 
think it was suggested by my noble|which he could have stopped. It has 
Friend—which gives us a direct right of | been attributed also to the fact that we 
interference, in the internal affairs of) have other fish to fry, other difficulties 
Turkey, and especially of Armenia. The|to contend with in other parts of the 
Treaty of San Stefano had provided that | world, and that the whole of the funds 
Russia should have the right of inter-| of Russia are devoted to the furtherance 
ference over the Armenians, and it|of her great railway schemes in Asia. 
especially bound Turkey to take care| But, whatever the cause, it has been a 
that the Armenians did not suffer from | great defeat to Europe and a great dis- 
the Kurds or the Circassians. The} grace to all of us, in so far as we have 
British Plenipotentiaries, Lord Beacons- | been remiss in putting into force those 
field and my noble Friend, wished, and | rights which we do undoubtedly possess 
very wisely wished, to make it more} under European Treaties which are now 
binding on Europe and on us, and they| the laws of the world. My Lords, T 
accordingly added the words that the|take this opportunity to apologise for 
steps to be taken by Turkey for the pur- | having put on the Paper a Notice in re- 
pose of defending the Armenians from | gard to this question which I have not 
the Kurds and the Circassians should be| been able to fulfil, The explanation is 
taken subject to the sanction of Europe,|a very simple one. It is that I was 
and should be superintended by Europe. | taken ill immediately afterwards, and I 
That gave us a direct intervention. Onj|was convinced that to deal adequately 
behalf of my colleagues who are dead, | with the subject was far beyond my 
on behalf of many who are now alive, | powers. I daresay it saved your Lord- 
and on behalf of England as a ‘whole, I| ships from a wearying speech, and my- 
must assert that we have for 50 years | self from a dangerous exhaustion. But 
persistently exercised the right of inter-| I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
ference in the internal affairs of Turkey. | pointing out to the public in some other 
We have been prevented from doing so | form the views I entertain on this sub- 
in this particular case by a conjunction | ject. Meantime I admit that we are in 
of circumstances which amounted to aja position in which we cannot do any- 
checkmate on our proceedings. The/|thing effectively to remedy the state of 
Government were embarrassed by the| things except this—that we can, to 
action of their predecessors in office. | quote my noble Friend’s words ‘‘ edu- 
Secondly, we were embarrassed and} cate the public mind.’’ Depend upon 
checkmated by the geographical position | it that, though at present we are ham- 
of the country in which the massacres| pered by our controversies in South 
took place ; and, thirdly, we were em-| Africa, and perhaps lesser still by our 
harrassed—fatally embarrassed—by the | difficulty in the forests of Venezuela, 
conduct of Russia. I do not pretend to| the Turkish and Armenian Question will 
understand what has been the reason for | arise again ; and it is well that the heart 
the conduct of Russia in putting an|and mind of the people of this country 
absolute negative upon all active inter-|should be thoroughly posted in the 
ference to save the Armenian population, | nature of that Government which we 
IT have heard it ascribed to various|have been so long supporting in the 
motives—to the trifling motive, for in-| pretence that it was the English interest 
stance, of occupation in the pomps of aj to do so. [Cheers. | 




















871 Coal in 
THe Eart or ROSEBERY : I do 


not rise to say one word upon the main 
question, because I think that in matters | 
of foreign politics it is best to deal with | 
answers exactly fitted to those questions. | 
I rise for a different purpose. But I) 
must, in the first place, express the great | 
pleasure which I know we all feel at the | 
to our midst of the noble| 
[ Cheers. | | 
It was a pleasure to hear him this even- | 
ing—{hear, hear !’’|—though we 

these Benches do not agree with all that | 
he said. 
what has become of the third Armenian 
Blue-book. delivered to the} 
Press on Monday ; it was canvassed by 
the Press pretty generally on Tuesday ; 
but we have not yet been honoured by a 
sight of its contents. I do not know 
whom to ask. It is not the Usher of 
the Black Rod—{/aughter|—it is not the 
Lord Great Chamberlain—{/aughter|— | 
and so I throw myself on the mercy of | 
the noble Marquess and ask him. [| Re- | 


restoration 
Duke after his serious illness. 


on 
My object in rising is to ask 


It was 


newed laughter. | 

THe PRIME MINISTER: It is a 
question which, when sitting in the place 
of the noble Earl, I have often asked | 
myself, and I have never been able to 
find 
printing of the Papers of both Houses of 
Parliament. [ZLaughter.| It would ap- 
pear to be a most inscrutable authority, 
and it is given to producing the most 
unreasonable and unintelligible delays. 
[ Laughter.| I can only say that TI will 
apply what pressure I can. Ido not 
know whether my exhortation will be of 
use. [Laughter.| I am not aware that 
I have any power of exercising more 
material influence in insisting that the 
noble Earl shall get his Blue-book, but 
T will do my best to secure that he has 
that pleasure at the earliest possible 
moment. [Laughter. | 

Tne Duke or ARGYLL: TI believe 


it has been issued, for it has been pro- 


out what authority governs the 


mised to be sent to me by to-night’s | 
post. 


Tlouse adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, a Quarter before | 
Eleven o'clock. | 


{COMMONS} 


|attention has been 





County Cavan. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Friday, 8th May 1896. 


HUNGARIAN KINGDOM (MILLENNIUM), 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House that he had received, through 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a copy of a letter addressed to 
him by the Austrian Ambassador, ex- 
pressing the special gratification it would 
give to the Hungarian Government if 


| Members of this House would take the 


opportunity of visiting Buda Pesth in 


|the course of this and the following 
/month, during the festivities in celebra- 
| tion of the Millennium of the Hungarian 


Kingdom. 


QUESTIONS. 


COAL IN COUNTY CAVAN. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
called to numerous 
reports of the existence of coal of a very 
bituminous quality in the immediate 
vicinity of Kilnaleck, in the western 


| division of Cavan; whether he is aware 


that numerous Scotch and English ex- 
perts have visited the mines and favour- 
ably reported on the feasibility of 
developing them ; and, whether, in view 
of the fact that at present there is no 
nearer railway station than Ballywillan, 
on the Midland Great Western Railway, 
or Oldcastle, on the Great Northern 
Railway, the former being nine and the 
latter eight miles from these coal beds, 
and considering the great advantage to 
the people of this district which the 
opening of these mines would mean, the 


Government will favourably consider a 
proposal to give a free grant for the 


purposes of railway extension in this 
locality ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I am aware that there is a 
coal mine in this locality which has not 
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been worked for a number of years, and|for building pnrposes generally renders 
that several experts have visited the! purchase under the Allotments Act, 1887, 
locality, though I have no knowledge of|impracticable, and that the present 
the conclusions arrived at by them. The} practice of the Local Government Board 
Grand Jury of the County Cavan have /|in making a detailed inquiry into the local 
passed a resolution in favour of the/ circumstances, and the action already 
extension of the line of railway from| taken under the Act of 1887, as a pre- 
Oldcastle to Kilnaleck, and this proposal | liminary to granting to urban councils 
will be considered in connection with | the powers possessed by parish councils, is 
other similar proposals. causing great delay and consequent dis- 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: Can the right | satisfaction ; and, whether he is prepared 
hon. Gentleman give any idea as to the| to take measures to render the acquire- 
time when the Government will intro-| ment of allotments as easy in the urban 
duce the promised Railway Bill ? districts as it is in the rural parishes ¢ 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: IT hope| THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
to be able to introduce it before Whit-| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
suntide, but I cannot say anything more | Cuap.iy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : When 
definite than that. the Local Government Board are applied 
to by an urban district council to confer 
on them the powers which are vested in 
EVICTION PROCEEDINGS (COUNTY |a parish council with regard to the hir- 
WATERFORD). ing of land for allotments, it is usual to 
Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I|inquire whether the urban district 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the} council contemplate the compulsory hir- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether | ing of land for the purpose, and, if so, 
he is aware that at the recent Assizes| what scheme they propose. If the 
for the County of Waterford the County | reply shows that the powers are required, 
Surveyor applied for and got permission|the necessary order is issued. The 
from the Grand Jury to institute pro- | answers, however, in many cases show 
ceedings against Edmund Coleman, of} that the application has been made in 
Raspberry Hill, an evicted tenant, for | consequence of the urban district council 
the purpose of compelling him to remove! not having realised the powers which 
a shanty or hut in which he has resided |they already possess as regards the 
for more than 16 years, on the side of) hiring of land for allotments by agree- 
an old disused road which has been out| ment. I am not aware that the practice 
of contract for the past 18 years; and,|of the Board has caused, or given any 
(2) can he state on what grounds the| ground for, dissatisfaction, and there is 
County Surveyor has taken action in the every disposition on the part of the 
matter after a lapse of 16 years ? | Board to facilitate the acquisition of 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The! allotments. 
facts appear to be as stated in the first | 
paragraph, except that the road in ques- | 
tion is not a disused road, but one on| MANSLAUGHTER (COUNTY CARLOW). 
which there is considerable traflic. I| Mr. J.P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
have no knowledge of the reasons the; Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, (1) 
County Surveyor may have had either whether his attention has been drawn to 
for taking action now, or for having|the conviction, at the Carlow Winter 
abstained from taking action in the past. | Assizes of 1894, of a young man named 
| Michael Hopkins, aged 16, for the alleged 
‘manslaughter of one Patrick Fox; 
ALLOTMENTS ACTS, 1887. | (2) whether he is aware that the learned 
Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, | judge who sentenced Hopkins stated in 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the President of | doing so that the sentence he was about 
the Local Government Board, whether | to impose was more for the purpose of 
he is aware that the powers for the com-| putting down agrarian crime in County 
pulsory hiring of land for allotments| Longford, to which prisoner belonged, 
given by the Local Government <Act,|than for causing the death of Fox, and 
1894, are especially required in urban| thereupon sentenced him to 24 years’ 
districts, as in these the prospective value | penal servitude ; (3) whether a petition 
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recently presented to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant praying for a mitigation of the 
penalty was refused ; and (4) whether, 
seeing that County Longford is free from 
all agrarian crime, and its peaceful state 
favourably commented on by going 
judges of assize, the Trish Law 
Officers will recommend the mitigation of 
the sentence passed upon Hopkins ? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arkrinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.) : The facts are not correctly 
stated in this Question. Michael Hop- 
kins was 22 years of age when convicted 
in December, 1891, not 16. The crime, 
which was committed with great pre- 
meditation, arose out of a feud which 
existed between the families of the 
cleceased and the accused in reference to 
a disputed right of way, and was not 
agrarian in the ordinary sense. The 
learned judge who tried the case made no 
such observations as are attributed to 
him in the second paragraph of the 
Question, but,on the contrary, stated 
that the crime was clearly proved, was 
of the foulest character, closely approach- 
ing, if not actually amounting to wilful 
murder, and called for the severest 
punishment. Petitions, praying for the 
remission of the sentence, have been 
presented to the present Lord Lieuten- 
ant and his predecessor, and have been 
refused by both. When the trial of a 
criminal is regular and the sentence 
legal, it is not within the province of the 
Law Officers to recommend the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy, but even if 
it were, the facts of this case, would not, 
in my opinion, warrant them in doing 
sO. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, when two 
persons, each of whom inherits from or 
succeeds to the other, lose their lives 
practically at the same time through 
practically the same cause, as, for 
instance, father and son in a shipwreck, 
husband and wife in a railway accident, 
or two brothers on the same field of 
battle, the Death Duties are charged 
twice over; and, if this be the case, 
whether he will consider the provision of 
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._THe CHANCELLOR or tae EX. 
CHEQUER (Sir Micwaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): If there is no evidence to 
show that either of the two persons so 
dying survived the other, duty is claimed 
in respect of one devolution only from 
each of the deceased persons respectively 
to their respective known next-of-kin, or 
heir, or devisee, or legatee, as the case 
may be. 


MAILS TO IRELAND. 


Me. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §,) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that letters 
posted at Manchester for Ballyboy, 
Castleblaney, and Carrickmacross reach 
those towns the following morning at 
10 o’clock if sent via Dublin ; also that 
letters from Manchester for Castleblaney, 
Ballyboy, and Carrickmacross do not 
reach their destination until 5 o’clock the 
following afternoon if sent vii Belfast, 
or seven hours later than letters sent via 
Dublin, and whether in the future he will 
have letters for towns mentioned sent 
via Dublin instead of Belfast ? 

THe SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Tt is the case that letters posted at Man- 
chester for Ballyboy, Castleblaney, and 
Carrickmacross reach those towns the 
following morning about 10 a.m. if sent 
vid Dublin, but that letters from Man- 
chester for the same towns do not reach 
their destination until 5 p.m. the follow- 
ing afternoon if sent vidi Belfast. The 
dispatch from Manchester vii Dublin, 
however, takes place at 10.40 p.m., while 
the dispatch via Belfast is at 12.10 mid- 
night, and it is only letters which are 
not posted in time for the Dublin dis- 
patch which are forwarded via Belfast. 


BELFAST PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Cork 
County, N.E. (Mr. Wm. AsraHam), 
I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, how much beyond one penny in 
the pound on the valuation of Belfast 
has been expended on the public library 
since its foundation; and, from what 
funds the excess of expenditure has been 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Town Clerk of Belfast informs me that 
a sum of £8,210 12s. 3d. beyond one 
penny in the pound on the valuation of 
Belfast has been expended on the public 
library and museum since its foundation, 
and that this gxcess has been met by 
grants from the gas undertaking amount- 
ing to £5,500, and from the Science and 
Art Department £1,714 12s., leaving a 
debit balance of £946. 


L'andyssul 


BELFAST TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he can state the number of 
pupils at the following Belfast ‘Technical 
Schools: Government School of Art, 
Technical School, Working Men’s Insti- 
tute, School of Applied Science, for which 
the Belfast Corporation granted £800 in 
1894, and what technical subjects are 
actually taught in these schools ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Town Clerk of Belfast 
that the number of pupils under in- 
struction in 1894 at the Government 
School of Art was 594; at the Technical 
School, 262 ; at the Working Men’s In- 
stitute, 300; and at the School of 
Applied Science and Engineering, 198. 
The subjects taught at these schools are 
very numerous, and comprise instruction 
in various groups of Science and Art, 
including handicrafts and technical in- 
struction in weaving, spinning, car- 
pentry, and a variety of other subjects. 


CANADIAN FAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

GenERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether, in 
deciding on the proposals and the route 
to be selected for the weekly fast mail 
service between Halifax or Quebec and 
an English port, which it is announced 
is about to be established, the fullest 
consideration will be given to the ad- 
vantages of Milford Haven in enabling 
mails to be delivered in London and 
Great Britain generally, and also to be 
transmitted to the Continent more 


rapidly, than by any other port in the 
United Kingdom ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The conditions of 


tender for the proposed fast mail service 
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between the United Kingdom and 
Canada provide that the choice of the 
port in this country for landing and 
embarking the mails shall be a matter 
of arrangement between the Canadian 
Government and the contractor. Any 
advantage which can be shown to be 
obtainable by employing Milford Haven 
or any other particular port would 
doubtless be fully considered. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
he can say if the buildings in course of 
erection in Liverpool Road, Islington, 
are intended to be used as a fever 
hospital; who is responsible for the 
erection of those buildings on this site ; 
whether the Local Government Board, 
the London County Council, the local 
vestry, or any public authority were 
consulted and sanctioned the establish- 
ment of a hospital for infectious diseases 
in such a thickly populated district ; 
and, whether he proposes to take any 
action in the matter ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I am_ informed 
that the new ward pavilion now 
being erected on the premises of 


the London Fever Hospital is intended 
for the reception of fever patients, that 
it is to take the place of an existing 
ward pavilion which is much larger, and 
that the result of the new erection will 
be to diminish the number of fever 
patients received on the hospital site by 
nearly one-half. The committee of the 
hospital, acting for the governors of the 
institution, are, I am informed, respon- 
sible for the new erection. The hospital 
in question has been in existence on the 
same site for some 50 years past. I 
assume, as is the case with all new 
buildings in London, that plans of the 
new pavilion have been submitted to 
the authorities having control of such 
matters within the Metropolis. TI have 
no power of control or action in the 
matter. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


LLANDYSSUL HIGHWAY AUTHORITY. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether he 
has yet come to a decision on the point 


2M 2 
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in dispute between the members of the | the Select Committee on Retired Soldiers’ 
late Llandyssul Highway Authority and | and Sailors’ Employment, that the pay 
the District Council as to the payment of | or pension of an ex-soldier shall be in- 
two surveyors, the salary of one of them | cluded in or added to the weekly wages 
having been disallowed by the District | he may also receive from the Civil De- 
Auditor of the Local Government Board ;| partment which employs him; and, 
and, whether he will state his decision? | whether he can state the extent to which 
Mr. CHAPLIN: The Local Govern-/| this arrangement has been or is likely to 
ment Board are in communication with| be adopted or facilitated by the War 
the District Auditor with reference to} Office? 
the disallowance referred to, and they; THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
hope to give their decision in the matter: STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
at an early date. | Surrey, Guildford): The proposal that 
pensions should be paid conjointly with 
Civil wages has been fully considered, 
SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOATS. but there are considerable difficulties, 
Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, | and it has not been found practicable to 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the| adopt it. The pension is at present paid 
Admiralty, whether, having regard to! quarterly in advance, and a change of 
the provision made by various Foreign | system would cause much initial dis- 
Powers of submarine torpedo boats, it is | content. 
proposed to supply any for the defence of | 
the United Kingdom ? | 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| ppycation (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE). 


RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St.George’s,| are ©, H. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey): 
Hanover Square): We are fully “| I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
quainted with what is being done abroad | Cenaiitten of Conia a Bae 
in regard to submarine torpedo boats. I! het! 4 I ; “gilt Genes that inthe ‘Aiea 
must ask the House to excuse me from | Edu a . Re os a table wil bowen 
the necessity of disclosing the policy of |; ri reaposes. sy cae of sublic 
her Majesty’s Government on the subject. | present oileehe with as plied at. 
| 4 . > co c > 
tendance of 50 per cent. and upwards, 
| grouped in series of gradations of 2} per 
cent. ; and, whether the figures could be 
stated separately in respect of infant 
. shools : schools for elder children? 
the Treasury, as representing the Post-| schools and schoo a rise 

master General, whether it is the case | eourades tae Sect mene a Bes 
that the dress regulations for London | 7 ~~~ (; It hagas 1 rages : ee ch 
postmen prescribe that the neckties to he | ‘  e Fi nae Re aa ea 
worn should be all of a uniform pattern Pusaitiies of yaaa oat enacts the 
and colour ; whether this regulation is at cemantion’ wih Vie view of nD 
present disregarded; and, whether he|° 55” oe an ‘eieaeieual iy { vate 
will give instructions to have it a Oe ee eee 
forced 2 | Report. 

Mr. HANBURY : The regulation to 
which the hon. Member refers is a new | , ‘ it ll 3 
one, which is to come into operation with | EDUCATION AU THORITY (WOMEN 
the issue of the present summer uniform. MEMDEES). 

Instructions will be duly given that the| Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
regulation is to be enforced. ‘beg to ask the Vice President of the 
|Committee of Council on Education, 

| whether women will be eligible as mem- 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL | bers of the education authority under 
EMPLOTMENT). | Sub-section (3) of Clause 1 of the Edu- 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: I beg to ask} cation Bill; and, if the question is open 
the Under Secretary of State for War,| to doubt, whether he will introduce an 
whether the attention of the authorities} Amendment in Committee to make it 
has been directed to a recommendation of | clear that they are so eligible ? 
| 


POSTMEN’S UNIFORM (LONDON). 
Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFTELD (Sus- 
sex, Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary to} 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 
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Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir. The Com- 
mittee of Council are advised by their 
legal advisers that there is no doubt 
about that. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the Central Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture, at a meeting 
recently summoned to consider the Agri- 
cultural Land Rating Bill, decided that, 


in their opinion, provision should be | 


made in the Bill for dividing the rates 


between owner and occupier ; and whe- | 


ther he proposes in Committee on the 
Bill to accept Amendments moved with 
a view to effecting such a division ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have seen a re- 
port of the meeting referred to, and I 
observe that at the close of the proceed- 


ings a rider was added to the resolution | 


of the Chamber to the effect stated in 
Question. J shall state my views upon 


the subject if the question arises during | 
the progress of the Bill, but I have} 


nothing to add in reply to the hon. 


Member to what I have already said on | 


the subject. 


MATABELELAND 

Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, 8.) : | 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he has information of | 
the number of rifles in the possession of | 
the Matabele insurgents ; and if he can | 
state whence the supplies of rifles and | 
ammunition were obtained? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE = 


THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBeru 
Birmingham, W.): I answered a similar 
question to this a few days ago, and I 


am sorry to say I have no further in- | held 


formation to give—that is to say, I do) 


not know what number of rifles the} 


Matabele possess, nor whence their sup- 
plies of rifles and ammunition have been | 


obtained, excepting the small amount | 
which were in the hands of the native 


police who joined the insurgents. 


SMALL-PUX AT CHEPPING WYCOMBE. 


{8 May 1896} 
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broken out in the borough of Chepping 
Wycombe, the corporation there have 
placed a hospital for the reception of 
small-pox patients in the adjoining 
| parish of Hughenden in spite of the pro- 
tests of all the inhabitants of that 
| parish ; that the hospital is situated, not 
on high ground, but in the bottom of a 
valley about one hundred yards from in- 
habited cottages and close to the main 
road ; and that the hospital is situated on 
marshy ground just above the springs of 
'a stream largely used for the cultivation 
of watercress, which is sent to London 
and other places; and whether, owing 
to its unhealthy situation, he will com- 
municate with the Officer of Health in 
that district with a view to removing 
what may be a great cause of increase in 
the small-pox epidemic ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: T have been in- 
formed by the Town Council of Chep 
ping Wycombe that, in consequence of 
the occurrence of cases of small-pox, they 
had determined to erect a temporary 
building in a meadow in the neighbour 
hood of Hughenden Road. I have no 
information with regard to the matters 
|referred to in the Question with respect 
to the site. The Town Council ap- 
parently do not propose to apply to the 
| Board for sanction to a loan, and in that 
‘ease the Board have no jurisdiction in 
|the matter, and'are not empowered to 
| give the direction suggested to the 
| Medical Officer of Health of the dis- 


| trict. 





COMPULSORY HIRING OF LAND 
(SALOP). 
‘Ste WALTER FOSTER: T beg to 
» General, (1) whether he 
is aware oth the County Cowes il for the 





rr 


cee of Salop are reported to have 


that applications from parish 
|councils for authority to hire land com- 
| pulsorily should only be made through the 
‘district council ; and, (2) whether this is 
a correct inter pretation of the provisions 
of the Local Government Act, 1894 ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
am not aware that the County Council 
for Salop are reported to have held the 


Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin-| view indicated in the first paragraph of 


cham) : 


I beg to ask the President of | the question ; such a view would not be 


the Local Government Board whether | in accordance with the Local Government 
he is aware that, 


small-pox having | Act, 1894. 
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AGRICULTURAL RATING BILL 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he can now inform the House 
when the Irish counterpart of the 
English Agricultural Rating Bill will be 
brought forward by the Government ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): In answer to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that I do not see 


that anything would be gained at the| 


present time by the introduction of the 
Bill to which he refers. 


EDUCATION BILL (IRELAND). 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he can 
yet state upon what date after Whitsun- 
tide the Second Reading of the Irish 
Education Bill be taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: The Bill is IT think put down | 
for June 5. Whether it will be taken| 
on that day or before must, of course, 
depend on the views of the Irish 
representatives. My hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary will be glad to consult 
their wishes in the matter. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD CORPORATION BILL. 

As amended, considered ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill to be read the Third 
time. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &e. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 170.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed.—[ No. 170.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed.— 
[ Bill 221.] 


{COMMONS} 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, &c. 
Message from the Lords :—That they 
have referred the Administration of 
| Estates (Consolidation) Bill and the 
Parliamentary Costs Bill to the Joint 
Committee appointed by both Houses to 
| consider all Statute Law Revision Bills 
her Consolidation Bills of the present 
| Session. 


| EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
| TO WORKMEN. 

Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Law relating to the Liability of Em- 
ployers for Injuries to their Workmen, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. John 
| Burns, Mr. Burt, Mr. O’Connor, Mr. 
| Randell, Mr. Fenwick, and Sir Charles 
Dilke ; presented accordingly, and read 
|the First time; to be read a Second 
time upon Wednesday 10th June, and 
to be printed.—{ Bill 222 


ane 


| 
| 
| 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £29,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, including a 
Grant in Aid of certain Expenses connected with 
Emigration.” 

*SmWILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.), who, on rising, was 
received with cheers, said: It is now 
nearly three months since there has been 
in the House of Commons any consider- 
able discussion upon the affairs of South 
Africa. Upon that occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies made to the House a full state- 
ment of the situation of things as they 
then existed—a declaration which, I 
think, on the whole, gave great satisfac- 
‘tion to both sides of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned with 
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reference to the future certain things|and much further knowledge has come 
which it would be necessary to inquire|to the Government and to the country 


into and discuss, and one was :— 


“The administration and complicity of the 

Chartered Company with what is called the 
Jameson raid,” 
And he stated that the object of 
that Inquiry would be to see whether 
the Company are fit and proper per- 
sons to continue to be intrusted with 
the administration of their territories. 
And the right hon. Gentleman added, 
what is very much to the purpose to-day, 
that :— 

“This and other questions might depend 

more or less upon the result of the inquiry into 
the case of Dr. Jameson, but he attached more 
importance to the trial at Pretoria than he did 
to that of Dr. Jameson.” 
The trial at Pretoria has taken place, 
and important circumstances have come 
into view. We are now in possession 
of a knowledge of facts that were 
developed at that trial. There was 
another very important statement made 
at that time that may influence the 
House in its conduct in reference to this 
question, and that was the statement 
made, I need not say in perfect good 
faith, by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said :— 

“Tsay, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, that everybody, that Mr. Rhodes, that 
the Chartered Company, that the Reform Com- 
mittee at Johannesburg, and the High Commis- 
sioner were all equally ignorant of the intention 
or the action of Dr. Jameson. That is the 
belief that I express to the House after having 
carefully examined all the statements and all 
the persons concerned.” 

That was the conclusion at which the 
right hon. Gentleman arrived after 
having heard the statements of Mr. 
Rhodes, and, I suppose, of the Char- 
tered Company. With those statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman before us, 
I do not think that it can be said that 
any Party or any section of this 
House have unduly pressed Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
this question. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] I 
think that we have all exercised a proper, 
prudent, and patriotic reserve with re- 
gard to this subject. [Cheers.] On the 
other hand, I believe that Her Majesty’ s 
Government themselves are not averse 
from making such explanations on the 
situation of affairs in South Africa as it 
is possible for them to make. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] A great deal has happened, 


than they were in possession of last 
February, and I think that it is due, not 
‘only to the Government but to the 
| public, that we should have an authorita- 
| tive statement from the Government as 
| to the present condition of affairs in South 
| Africa. The point to which I desire to 
direct such observations as I wish 
to make, is the present position of the 
Chartered Company in South Africa. 
|That Inquiry seems to be absolutely 
|necessary, because it materially and 
| vitally affects the relations of the British 
|Government with the Government of 
ithe Transvaal ; it affects, and vitally 
affects, the relations between the Eng- 
‘lish and Dutch populations in Cape 
Colony ; and it affects, almost in an equal 
| degree, our position in Matabeleland and 
|in Mashonaland, and in all the other 
| territories which have been intrusted to 
ithe administration of the Chartered 
;Company. It is quite true that, in con- 
|sequence of the action of Dr. Jameson, 
|the Government have withdrawn what 


imay be called the military and_ police 
\authority of the Chartered Company, 


but it must nevertheless be remembered 
| that at the present time the whole civil 
| administration of those great territories 
| still remains in the hands of the Char- 
tered Company. It is admitted by the 
iright hon. Gentleman that there must 
| be an Inquiry into the complicity of the 
Chartered Company with Dr. Jameson’s 
jraid. The assumption of the right hon. 
‘Gentleman was that the Chartered 
|Company and its directors were not 
\responsible for the Jameson raid, 
‘that the collection of the Company’s 
forces on the borders of the Trans- 
| vaal was of an innocent character, and 
|had been so reported to Sir Hercules 
| Robinson and to the right hon. Gentle- 
|man the Colonial Secretary. It was as- 
/sumed at the time, as far as the Com- 
| pany were concerned, they were ignorant 
‘of any intention on the part of Dr. 
| Jameson to make war upon the Trans- 
| vaal for the purpose of overthrowing the 
| Government of that State, and that what 
| was done was done without the know- 
|ledge and contrary to the wishes of Mr. 
| Rhodes. Under these circumstances, 
we were quite content to await the result 
| of the inquiry which the right hon. Gen- 


tleman said was about to be entered 
| 
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upon. Now, however, all the cireum- 
stances have been entirely changed, and 
the view that was taken of the matter by 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
shown to have been entirely erroneous by 
the publication of the cipher telegrams 
put in evidence at the trial at Pretoria. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The publication of 
those telegrams throws the conduct of 
Dr. Jameson and his companions entirely | 
into the background. [Cheers.| What | 
we have now to deal with is the action 
of the principals in this matter, and 


{COMMONS} 





with the instructions under which Dr. 


Jameson and his companions were 
acting. [Cheers.| Now, Sir, it 1s| 


obvious from those telegrams, and I} 
think I shall satisfy the House of this| 
statement, that the whole of this affair 
was conducted in Johannesburg and in | 
Cape Town by the persons who are the | 
principal and responsible directors of the | 
Chartered Company; that they were the 
only real authors and conductors of this 
movement ; that Dr. Jameson was a| 
subordinate agent in the matter ; and/| 
that it is consequently with the directors 
of the Chartered Company that we have 
to deal. As to these cipher telegrams, 
there is no question about their authen- 
ticity, they are admitted by everybody ; 
anyone who has seen that extraordinary | 
correspondence which has been published 
this morning by the Solicitor to the 
Chartered Company, on which I shall 
have something further to say, will 
observe that it is not denied by the 
Company that the telegrams are authen- 
tic, but that they accept them really 
as the basis for action. There are plenty 
of people in Pretoria, in Cape Town, 
and in London who might have chal- 
lenged the authenticity of those tele- 
grams. Mr. Beit is in Londen, and 
appeared at the meetings of the Char- 
tered Company this week. No one has 
pretended for a moment that, those 
telegrams are not genuine, and, there- 
fore, we are entitled, and we are bound, 
to deal with them as authentic. Now, 
Sir, what is the Chartered Company, 
and what are its relations to the 
Executive Government and the English 
nation? They are a body who have 
been granted and who exercise the 
delegated authority of the British Crown. 
Whether that system of delegation is a 





good or a bad one I do not propose to 
discuss to-day. 
be said upon that subject. 
Sir Wiliam Harcourt. 


There is a great deal to| public. 
But they do! the business as it was told in these 
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exercise, and are charged with, the 
authority of the British Crown and with 
the honour of the English nation. That 
is the situation of the Chartered Com- 
pany. We, as a nation and as a Goy- 
ernment, are responsible for their 
conduct ; we have made, and we can 
unmake, their authority. [Opposition 
cheers. | The Government can give what 
directions they please to the Chartered 
Company, and they are bound to obey the 
directions of the Government. That 
Company is the responsible representa- 


Supply. 


itive of the British nation, answerable to 


us, aye, answerable to the world, for our 
conduct. If their conduct is dishonour- 
able it is we who are dishonoured, and if 
we are willing accomplices in that dis- 
honour it is upon us and upon our heads 
that the dishonour must fall. And now, 
Sir, I must ask leave—it is a painful 
task, especially painful to me—to call 
attention to the true history of these 
transactions. That there was a body in 
Johannesburg called the Reform Com- 
mittee is a matter of common knowledge. 
The right hon. Gentleman on February 
13th spoke on that subject ; he said 
that it was not in the least likely 
that any one would have supposed 
beforehand that Dr. Jameson’s raid 
would take place, because there was 
nothing that would have led anj- 
body to suspect that the existence or 
action of that Reform Committee was 
going to lead to an armed insurrection. 
I need not repeat at length the argu- 
ments the right hon. Gentleman used upon 
that subject. The mythical account of 
that Reform Committee was that it was 
a justifiable combination for the consti- 
tutional redress of grievances. It was 
supposed that it consisted of a number 
of independent Uitlanders who had no 
object in view but the attainment of 
peaceful reforms ; that the Chartered 
Company was a stranger to its action, 
though it might sympathise with its 
objects ; and that Dr. Jameson’s raid 
was the accidental result of a generous 
impulse to save from outrage and 
violence a peaceable population who 
were in danger, and had appealed to him 
for protection. That, Sir, was the 
story which the friends of the Chartered 
Company and their organs in the Press 
—{Opposition cheers|—have sought to 
impose on the credulity of the British 
Let us read the true history of 
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telegrams. It will appear that this 
laudable and constitutional agitation 
was, in fact, an unlawful conspiracy, 
conducted and wirepulled and financed 
from the offices of the Chartered 
Company in Cape Town, and under 
the auspices of the Prime Minister 
of the Cape Colony—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |— 


and that its promoters were aided in that | 
by all the resoures of the De Beers Com- | 


pany and the Gold Fields Company in 


Pretoria—a conspiracy which had for | 


its object the overthrow by an armed 
insurrection of the Government of 
friendly state. There is something, I 
think, inexpressibly revolting to any 
high-minded man in the low morality 
and the vulgar slang of these communi- 
cations. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ |] It is a 
sordid and a squalid picture of stock- 
jobbing Imperialism ; you cannot say of 
it as the Roman Emperor said, won olet ; 
there a most noisome odour of the 
Stock Exchange about it. The very 
lingo is the language of the company 
promoter, and you might think you were 


Is 


reading the prospectus of a set of 
croupilers. | Laughter and Opposition 


cheers.) You read about a “ flotation,” 
that is the word for an armed insurrec- 
tion; a flotation of the ‘‘new com- 
pany ;’’ the ‘‘ shareholders’ meeting ;’’ 
the ‘‘ weak partners ’’—that is the men 
who are not ready to enter upon this 
illegal enterprise, or at least are faint- 
hearted about it. You have 
‘foreign shareholders.’’ Who are the 
foreign shareholders ? 
directors of the Chartered Company, the 
heroes of whom the supply is in excess 
of the demand. And then the De 


Beers Company is brought upon the’ 


scene. Sir, there has been a great deal 
of, I think, very unjust abuse heaped 
upon these poor-spirited Uitlanders, and 


their treachery in not supporting the) 


99? 


raid. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The real 
charge against them is that they could 


not and would not be stimulated by | 
bribery, and every other method, to) 


enter upon an insurrection against the 
Government, which the great majority of 
them had no desire to overthrow. Really, 
Sir, they are treated like the needy knife- 


grinder of Canning, as ‘‘ wretches whom | 


no sense of wrong could rouse to ven- 
geance,” and then they are denounced 
in the English Press and elsewhere as 
‘sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
spiritless outcasts,” because they did not 
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come up to the point of what was 
'expected of them by the directors of the 
Chartered Company. Let us see what 
| these telegrams are, and who they come 
‘from. The first telegram that I will 
call attention to is that from ‘‘ Stevens, 
'Cape Town, December 13, to Colonel 
Rhodes.’’ Stevens, I believe I am right 
in saying, is one of the secretaries of the 
Chartered Company at Cape Town, and 
he says :— 

“Dr. Jameson wires most strongly to urge 


no postponement of shareholders’ meeting, and 
let J. H. Hammond ”— 


who is a leading member of the Reform 
Committee— 
|** Inform weak partners any delay most in- 


jurious. Dr. Wolff will explain fully reasons 
at directors’ meeting.” 


This is on the 15th, about a fortnight 
before the actual attack took place—an 
attack which, it is pretended, was a spon- 
taneous impulse on behalf of women and 
children who were in danger. [ Laughter. | 
The “ shareholders’ meeting ” is the meet- 
ing which was to take place at Johannes- 
burg, and it is important to observe that 
Dr. Wolff was the man sent by the 
Chartered Company to explain their 
views to the “weak partners” at 
Johannesburg. Now comes the next 
telegram, on the 19th, and that is from 
“ Beit, Cape Town, to Lionel Phillips, 
| Johannesburg ”—Mr. Beit is one of the 
most active directors of the Chartered 
Company :— 
“Hammond wires that 
must await my arrival. 
| owing to health. 


company flotation 
Cannot come at present 
Wire where is the hitch.” 


It was not going as fast as Beit and the 
|Chartered Company wished. Then 
comes a sentence which is not very 
intelligible, and I will not attempt any 
explanation of anything that is not 
clear upon the face of it. Beit was the 
-gentleman who financed this insurrec- 


tion. Then comes “ Hammond, Johan- 
nesburg, to C. J. Rhodes ”—that is 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of 
the Cape, the managing director of the 
Chartered Company :— 

‘* Cannot arrange respective interests without 


Beit. Flotation must be delayed until his 
arrival.” 


They had to telegraph to Mr. Cecil 
|Rhodes in regard to the financial 
arrangements. Then comes a_ very 
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important telegram from “ Wolff, 
Johannesburg, to Bobby White, 


Pitsani ”—Dr. Wolff is the accredited 
agent of the Chartered Company, and he 
telegraphs to the officer at Pitsani :— 


“Would suggest that you at once instruct 
Major Raleigh Grey forward as soon as possible 
two hundred thousand his surplus ammunition 
to Gardner F. Williams.” 


I am informed that the latter is a gentle- 
man in charge of the De Beers mines in 
Kimberley, and that he would forward 
the ammunition to him—‘“ There is not 
likely to be postponed.” Then, on 
December 18, it was expected that the 
insurrection for which these arms were 
to be supplied would immediately take 
place, and they were to come from the 
De Beers mines. First of all Dr. Jame- 
son’s ammunition was to be sent to the 
De Beers mines, and from the De Beers 
mines was to be forwarded to Johannes- 
burg. Then comes a telegram from 
Harris, Cape Town—that is, Mr. Harris 
whose resignation is announced to-day 
as principal secretary to the Chartered 
Company :— 


“Harris, Cape Town, to Jameson, Pitsani.— 
Mr. Rhodes says, ‘Send me registered at once 
copy of that letter from Charles Leonard.’ ” 


This question of this letter is very im- 
portant, because it may be in the recol- 
lection of the House that when the 
Jameson raid took place a letter appeared 
signed apparently, or pretending to have 
been signed, by certain persons in Johan- 
nesburg who were imploring assistance 
from Dr. Jameson on account of the 
danger in which they were. Let us see 
the history of that letter. Harris tele- 
graphs for a copy of that letter, and then 
comes a telegram from Colonel Frank 
Rhodes on December 21st to “ Charter ” 
—that is obviously the Chartered Com- 
pany at Cape Town :— 


“Please inform C. J. Rhodes that it is stated 
that chairman will not leave unless special letter 
inviting him.” 

The right hon. Gentleman explained to 
us yesterday what I think most people 


had discovered—that “chairman” was 
Dr. Jameson. Now, mark these 
words :— 


‘Definite assurance has been given by all of 
us that on the day of flotation you and he will 
leave ”— 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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that is, you, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and he, 
Dr. Jameson, will leave ; that is to say, 
the Prime Minister of the Cape, the 
managing director of the Chartered 
Company, was to take partin this affair, 
and was to appear upon the scene as an 
assistant and an abettor of this insurree- 
tion. 


‘“‘ A definite assurance has been given by all 
of us that on the day of flotation vou and he 
will leave. There must be no departure from 
this, as many subscribers have agreed to take 
shares on this assurance.” 


That is the way that company was 
floated. [Cheers. | 


“ Tf letter necessary it can still be sent, but it 
was agreed that document sent by J. A. Stevens 
was sufficient, and that you are responsible for 
the chairman’s departure.” 


This is addressed to Mr. Rhodes him- 
self by his brother, Colonel Frank 
Rhodes, and he tells him that the flota- 
tion had been founded, and the shares of 
this insurrectionary company had been 
floated on the assurance that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes would come with Dr. Jameson 
on this expedition, and that no letter 
was necessary because the departure of 
Dr. Jameson depended on Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes himself :— 


“ You are responsible for the chairman’s de- 
parture. It is very important to put this 
right.” 


Then comes the 21st of December :— 
“ Harris, Cape Town”—that is again 
direct from the Chartered Company— 


“ Beit has telegraphed Lionel Phillips last 
night to urge start of the flotation of the new 
company. You must see that wire that I may 
advise Dr. Jameson.” 


Then comes :— 


“Harris, Cape Town, December 2lst, to 
Jameson, Pitsani--A. Beit has telegraphed 
Lionel Phillips urging instant flotation of new 
company. have telegraphed also to Col. 
F. A. Rhodes to the same effect.’’ 


Why was this urged? Because “ Paul 
Kruger, the President, is returning.” 
That is to say, the flotation was to be 
hurried on because they heard that 
President Kruger was returning, and no 
time was to be lost in precipitating 
the insurrection. There is another tele- 
gram of the 23rd from Harris, Cape 
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Town, to Colonel Rhodes, Johannes- 
burg :— 
“A. Beit has telegraphed Lionel Phillips 


assuring him that chairman starts immediately 
flotation takes place; no invite necessary.” 


Of course, this, letter, which was quoted 
in England as the ground of the Jameson 
raid, was concocted there and then by 
these people who had prepared this 
insurrection, and the pretence that the 
attack and assault took place upon the 
ground of this invitation is repudiated by 
these very telegrams. Nowcomesthe most 
material of all—the telegram of Monday, 
the 23rd, the first day of the week in 
which the assault upon Johannesburg 
took place. This is—‘* From Harris, 
Cape Town, December 23, to Jameson, 
Pitsani.” These are the direct orders 
given by the principal agent of the Com- 
pany to Dr. Jameson to invade Johannes- 
burg :— 


“Company will be floated next Saturday at 

12 o'clock at night. They are very anxious 
you must not start before 9 o'clock. Secure 
telegraph oftice silence. We suspect Transvaal 
is getting aware slightly.’’ 
That was the order coming straight from 
the Prime Minister of the Cape to Dr. 
Jameson to go in upon the next 
Saturday at 12 o’clock at night and cut 
the telegraph wire; and why? “We 
suspect the Transvaal is getting aware 
slightly.” These are the orders :— 


“ Harris, Cape Town, December 24, to Jame- 
a % a ? 3 ’ 
son, Pitsani.—* We are freely confident.’ ”’ 
’ . 


I suppose that means “ fully ”— 


“This will take place Saturday night. Since 
Dr. Wolff left the feeling of our subscribers 
greatly improved.’ ”” 


So that their emissary, Dr. Wolff, 
apparently had improved the feeling in 
Johannesburg, and they thought the 
moment apparently had come to strike 
the blow. Then on the 26th Harris 
telegraphs to Colonel Rhodes— 


“Five diamonds were sent you yesterday from 
the De Beers Consolidated Mine.”’ 


Everybody knows what is the pre- 
dominant influence and authority in the 
De Beers Consolidated Mine. And we 
may conjecture what the diamonds meant. 
Then, “Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg, 
December 26, to Charter.” This is a re- 
markable date also. The Committee will 
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observe that on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday orders from Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, representing the Chartered 
Company, were in full force to Dr. 
Jameson to go on ani make his attack 
and cut the telegrap:, and even naming 
the hour at which he was to start. But 
on Thursday, December 26, he gets a 
telegram, “It is ansolutely necessary to 
postpone flotation.” That comes from 
Johannesburg, and on December 26, 
“ Harris, from Cape Town, to Jameson, 
Pitsani, the following from Colonel 
Rhodes ”—he repeats the telegram, and 
says—‘* You must not move until you 
hear from us again. Too awful. Very 
sorry.” That is the message to Dr. 
Jameson from the headquarters of the 
Chartered Company. Observe the orders 








are not revoked; he is told to hold his 
|hand until they could settle their affairs 
‘in Johannesburg. ‘Then, 

} « Jameson, Johannesburg, toJameson, Pitsani, 
| December 26,—It is absolutely necessary to 
postpone flotation through unforeseen circum- 
stances altogether unexpected, and until we have 
| C. J. Rhodes’s absolute pledge that authority of 
| Imperial Government will not be insisted 
| upon.” 

|1 will not attempt to explain that; the 
House will find in the Blue-book the 
account given of that by Mr. Rhodes 
before the invasion had taken place. It 
is set forth by Sir Hercules Robin- 
son :— 


“On Sunday, December 29th, 1895, Sir 
Graham Bower called on me and informed me 
that he had learned from Mr. Rhodes on the 
previous day that all prospect of a rising at 
Johannesburg was at an end. It had, as Mr. 
Rhodes remarked, ‘ It had fizzled out as a damp 
squib.’ The capitalists financing the movement 
had made the hoisting of the British flag a sine 
qua non,” 





Who were the capitalists? [* Hear, 
hear ! ”| 

“This the National Union rejected, and 
issued a manifesto declaring for a Republic. The 
division had led to the complete collapse of the 
movement, and it was thought that the leaders 
of the National Union would now probably 
make the best terms they could with President 
Kruger.’’ 


This was not quite consistent with the 


telegram from Harris, December 27th, 
to Jameson, Pitsani— 


“You must wait patiently and I will do my 
very utmost ; but am beginning to see our share- 
holders in Matabeleland concession were very 
different to these in Secheland matter.” 








| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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There was no revocation. They were|in Johannesburg and in the Cape 


going to do their very best still to carry 
out the insurrection. I come now to 
what I consider the worst part of the 
whole matter. There is a telegram from 
Harris, December 27th, to Jameson, Pit- 
sani. It is clearly in answer to a telegram 
which had been sent by Dr. Jameson. 
We have not got that telegram, but we 
can gather its purport from the answer. 
You can see plainly that Dr. Jameson, 
on being told to hold his hand, asked 
how he could explain the concentration 
of forces at Mafeking, and this is the 
explanation which was sent by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes to Dr. Jameson as to the account 
he was to give of his being there— 


“Mr. Rhodes says no; not be blamed at our 

having 600 men at Pitsani. We are sorting the 
B. A. Police for eventual distribution, and if 
they are so foolish as to think you are threaten- 
ing Transvaal we cannot helpthat. B.S. A. 
Company's Police at Mafeking will cost half 
what they do in Matabeleland, and horses do 
not die. At the same time, as you know, we 
must keep up a certain B. 8. A. Company’s 
Police Force as our agreement with Imperial 
Government.”’ 
Now that is the account Dr. Jameson 
was to give, and it is the very account 
which was given to the Colonial Secre- 
tary and Sir Hercules Robinson to blind- 
fold them as to the character of this ex- 
pedition. It is almost in the very words 
which were conveyed to the House by 
the Colonial Secretary upon this matter, | 
and it was in that way that the Prime 
Minister at the Cape deceived the High 
Commissioner and the Government of the | 
Cape Colony as to that concentration, 
and deceived the British Government at 
home, as we know from the account 
given of it by the Colonial Secretary on 
February 13. It is impossible to regard 
this matter, to look at the falsehood and 
the fraud by which the whole of it was 
carried out, without a feeling of the 
deepest condemnation. On December 
28 :-— 


“ Harris, Cape Town, to Jameson, Pitsani.— 
You are quite right with regard to cause of 
delay of flotation, but Charles Leonard and 
Hamilton, of Star, inform us that movements 
not popular in Johannesburg.” 


No, they were not popular with the | 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg. They were | 
the machinations, from first to last, of | 
this syndicate, of the Chartered Com-| 
pany, connected with the gold speculators | 


Sir William Harcourt. 


Colony :— 

‘““When you have seen Captain Maurice 
Heany let us know by wire what he says. We 
cannot have fiasco.” 

‘That was the date upon which the Prime 
Minister of the Cape informed the High 
Commissioner that the whole thing was 
at an end, and he is telling Dr. Jameson 
to find out from Maurice Heany 
by wire, and says:—“ We cannot have 
fiasco,” obviously implying that if he 
received encouragement from Captain 
Maurice Heany he was to goon. What 
was to be a fiasco? The failure of an 
armed assault upon a friendly Govern- 
ment? [Cheers.] Now, on the 28th 
there was a telegram from Dr. Jameson 
to Wolff, the representative of the 
Chartered Company at Johannesburg :— 

“Meet me as arranged before you leave 9 
Tuesday night, which will enable us to decide 
which is best destination.” 


What destination? Everybody knows 
the question was whether they were to 
go to Johannesburg or straight to Pre- 
toria. And this is the generous excur- 
sion which was intended to save the 
people who were in danger at Johannes- 
burg! [Cheers.] Cn December 28 :— 
“Harris to Jameson.— Lionel Phillips 
telegraphs A. Beit the following: ‘It is abso- 
lutely necessary to delay flotation. If foreign 
subscribers insist on floating without delay 
anticipate complete failure.’ ”’ 
Who were the foreign subscribers ? 
They were the syndicate at Cape Town 
who were trying all throughout to force 
this enterprise upon the people of 
Johannesburg. Then :— 


“Dr. Jameson to 8S. A. Jameson, Johannes- 

burg.—‘ Dr. Wolff will understand the distant 
cutting.’ ”’ 
That means, I suppose, the cutting of 
the communication with Cape Town, so 
as, if possible, to destroy the authority 
of the British Government in stopping 
this lawless enterprise. 


‘‘ British Bechuanaland police have already 
gone forward ; guarantee already given.” 


That is the end of these telegrams. 
There is only one thing more I have to 
add to that, and that is as to the manner 
in which the matter was treated by the 
managing directors of the Chartered Com- 
pany when it had taken place. Here are 
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the letters at page 117 of this Blue-book. 
There is a letter from the Imperial 
Secretary, Mr. Graham Bower, to Mr. 


Cecil Rhodes. This on December 30, | 


onthe Monday after they had started :— 


“ With reference to the verbal communication 
made by you to me at 11 o’clock last night that 
Dr. Jameson contemplated entering the Trans- 
vaal that evening with an armed force for the 
purpose of protecting life and property at 
Johannesburg, I am directed by his Excellency 
the High Commissioner to acquaint you that 
Dr. Jameson’s action is repudiated by Her 


open to severe penalties ; and that, the proceeding 
being a breach of the Charter, will probably in- 
volve the cancellation of that instrument.” 

7} 


([Cheers.| Now, mark this :— 
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it is not my object, or, I ‘believe, the 
object of any man in this House, to 
make that position of his more difficult 
than it already is. [Cheers.] We have 
shown, and we have felt, confidence in 
the manner in which he has dealt with 
the whole of this subject. [Cheers.] He 
has displayed courage and decision in 
this matter worthy of the position which 
he holds. [Renewed cheers]. It is quite 
right, and it is for that purpose that 


| this Assembly exists, that in the presence 
Majesty’s Government; that the violation of of the country we should deal with 
the territory of a friendly State lays the offender | matters that so deeply affect its interest 


| 


| 
| 


|and its honour. 


The Jameson raid and 
the consequential rising in Matabeleland 
have greatly damaged, if they have not 
destroyed, the future of that country— 


“T have called several times at vour office this | i hear, hear ! ”'|—they have led to the 


morning for the purpose of conveying to you 
his Excellency’s instructions for the immediate 
recall of Dr. Jameson, but you have not, so far 
as is known, been at any of the public offices or 
at the British South Africa Company’s offices.”’ 


Therefore, on that day, after Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes knew that this expedition 
had started, he, the Prime Minister of 
the Cape and the head of the Chartered 
Company, was out of the way; he was 
not accessible to the High Commissioner 
or to anybody who desired to stop Dr. 
Jameson on his road or to interfere with 
his lawless enterprise. There comes 
later on in the day another communica- 
tion from the Imperial Secretary at the 
Cape to Mr. Cecil Rhodes :— 


“ As you have not been in Cape Town to-day, 
the High Commissioner desires me to send you 
the paraphrase of a cablegram received from the 
Secretary of State this mcrning, dated 29th 
December.” 


That was the means taken by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes to prevent the High Commis- 
sioner interfering with this outrage 
which had been committed against 
public law, against a friendly State, and 
against the honour of the English 
nation. That is the simple history of 
this transaction, and I venture to say 
it is the duty of tne House of Commons 
and of the Government to declare what, 
under these circumstances, ought to be 
done. The situation is a totally different 
one from that in which we stood on the 
13th of February with the knowledge 
we then had. The situation is a terrible 
one. I am perfectly aware of all the 
difficulties by which it is surrounded. 
T can assure the right hon. Gentleman 





loss of many valuable and innocent 


lives. The relations between England 
and the Government of the Trans- 


vaal and the Orange Free State have 
been most injuriously affected by this 
transaction. More serious still, a social 
animosity has been engendered at the 
Cape and throughout South Africa 
between the Dutch and the British races, 
most perilous toour colonialempire. These 
are the consequences of this conduct and 
of this transaction. A feeling of distrust 
has been engendered throughout the 
whole of South Africa in regard to the 
good faith and the honour of those by 
whom British rule has been administered 
up to this time. The reputation of the 
English name has been most grossly 
compromised in the face of the world by 
those who have been intrusted with our 
authority ; and the question is—What 
are we going to do in that situation 4 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It has been accepted 
from the first by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there should be a complete and 
searching inquiry into the whole status 
and conduct of the Chartered Com- 
pany, and of the policy of its con- 
tinuance. The histories of chartered 
companies when left to their own devices 
and without control have not been 
fortunate. They have been defined as a 
valuable instrument for the cheap exten- 
sion of Empire. We have been told 
that they are a means of obtaining 
power without responsibility and wealth 
without expenditure, but we may find 
that we pay too dear a price for this. 
There is no power in the world which is 
not accompanied by responsibility. The 
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fact is that*from the first, these private 
adventurers in dominion have been very 
much like what was formerly used in 
ancient warfare—privateers. Privateer- 
ing has been abolished by the con- 


sent of most nations, because it has 
been found generally to degenerate 


into piracy. [ No, no!”] What is 
it you deny? [Mr. Gisson Bowzsgs: 
“Both!”] The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for King’s Lynn is an authority 
upon pirvateering. [LZaughter.| How- 
ever, this is a large question and it 
is a question for the future. I do not 
ask the House to enter upon it to-night. 
It is for the determination ultimately of 
Parliament, and we can wait for that. 
I do not raise the question now as_ to 
whether the Chartered Company is to be 
continued, at all events for the present, 
but, assuming that the Chartered Com- 
pany is to continue to exist, are we 
justified in continuing it in the hands 
of those who have so grossly misused 
and abused their power? That is the 
particular question upon which I invite 
the opinion of the Government. What 
would you do and what would you say 
if any head of a Government in your 
Empire, spread all over the world, had 
been guilty of such conduct as this! 
The governor of any colony—for after all 
the Chartered Company are the governors, 
constituted by the charter under dele- 
gated authority, of this great district, I 
believe as great as France and Germany 
put together—the governor of any 
colony, if guilty of such conduct, you 
know very well, you would dismiss, 
or you would at all events suspend him 
immediately. You would not allow him 
to control the destinies or to administer 
the fortunes of a large portion of the 
Queen’s dominions. You would feel you 
were disgracing yourselves if you did. 
You cannot, in my opinion, postpone a 
decision upon this subject. You may 
reserve the subject of the Chartered 
Company ; that may be a very proper 
subject for a Committee of Parliament, 
but the question is, Who is to administer 
to-day and to-morrow the delegated 
authority of the Chartered Company? 
That is a question for the Executive 
Government of the day. They have 
exercised their authority in removing a 
great part of the power of the Chartered 
Company, and the dealing with the 
men who now have the authority of the 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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Chartered Company is within their pro- 
vince, and belongs to their jurisdiction. 
Mr. Rhodes, when he left England, left 
his resignation in the hands of the 
Chartered Company here. Why did 
he leave his resignation in their hands 
here? [“ Hear, hear!”] He left it 
because he knew of all these facts, 
because he knew that, sooner or later, 
they must become known, and that when 
they became known it would be impos- 
sible for him to remain in his present 
position. It is stated by the solicitor to 
the Company, in a letter which he wrote, 
that the very condition of things which 
had been contemplated had arisen. He 
says :— 

“As I stated to the Board on Thursday, Mr. 
Rhodes before leaving England for Rhodesia 
last February reminded me of the offer of 
resignation he made to the Board, and empowered 
me to resign his office as managing director 
of the Company if in my judgment occasion 
arose.”’ 


And then this solicitor to the Com- 
pany, judging, upon telegrams received, 
that occasion had arisen, says this at the 
same time :— 


“T deeply regret tiat so grave a responsibility 
is cast upon me, but I feel that it is my duty, in 
the best interests of the Company, and in 
obedience to what I cannot doubt would be Mr. 
Rhodes’s desire were he here, to now formally 
tender to you Mr. Rhodes’s resignation of the 
office of managing director.” 


This gentleman considered the occasion 
had arisen for tendering the resignation, 
and he tendered it. I can only express 
my astonishment at the conduct of a set 
of gentlemen calling themselves the 
Board of Directors of the Chartered 
Company in London. _ [“ Hear, hear!” 
What do they do? They meet and con- 
sider the question of whether upon these 
telegrams Mr. Rhodes is to remain the 
managing director of the Company at 
the Cape. They say that though the 
resignation was placed in their hands 
they hesitated to accept the resignations 
of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit before com- 
municating with Mr. Rhodes, and it was 
determined to cable to Mr. Rhodes on 
the subject. That was on May Ist, and 
they delayed to do even that. They 
could not even make up their minds 
to send a message to Mr. Rhodes until 
May 4. A nice set of men to be 
intrusted with the Government of 
such a country in such a crisis! 
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[Cheers]. So they go on during 
the whole of this week, meeting over and 
over again, and not being able to make 
up their minds. As far as I can see, 
theyhad nominds tomakeup. [Laughter.] 
Anyone reading this correspondence will 
arrive at that conclusion. The great 
difficulty now is to determine in whose 
hands you are going to leave this 
authority, because there seem to me to 
be two sets of men—one set of men who | 
are capable and not honest, and another | 
set of men who are honest but entirely | 
incapable. [Cheers, and Sir E. ASHMEAD- | 
BartLett: “Who are dishonest?” | 
Having had the resignation placed in | 
their hands, what do they do? What, 
would the board of any ordinary company 
do if it came to their knowledge that 
their managing director had treated them 
with the most supreme contempt, not 
allowing them to know anything that 
was being done, had broken their trust, 
had used their funds for illegitimate pur- 
poses, had endangered the whole property 
with which they were intrusted, and his 
resignation was offered? Would they 
have gone on a week before they had 
accepted the resignation, and would they 
have telegraphed to the managing 
director asking ‘“‘ What is your view ?” 
[Laughter.| The directors of the 
Chartered Company, however, had no 
view, and they asked Mr. Rhodes what 
his view was. [Laughter.] When they 
had obtained from him an opinion that he 
would not like his resignation at present 
to be acted upon, even then they had not 
any view upon the matter, and they 
came to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies and asked him 
what his view is. [Laughter.] This is | 
a board who are to be intrusted with the | 
management of this territory in South | 
Africa, and who are to help in restoring 
the situation which has been so grievously 
endangered. [Cheers.] The question now 
is, what ought the Government to do? 
I venture to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the Chartered Com- 
pany is to go on—and I know all the 
difficulties that might arise at the present 
time from removing the Chartered Com- 
pany—it must be placed in capable and 
trustworthy hands, which in my opinion 
are not the hands that have now the 
disposal of these matters. [Cheers.] Of 
course up to this time the Chartered 
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Company have been nothing but Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit. That is quite 
plain. They have treated the figure- 
heads at home as persons of no impor- 
tance and not to be consulted. 
At this moment Mr. Rhodes is the 
managing director of the Company 
in South Africa, and has absolute autho- 
rity except in the matter of police, and 
even in that, I gather from the instruc- 
tions to Sir Richard Martin, that the 
Rhodesian Volunteers are still more or 
less under the control of the Company, 
who still appoint the officers. I have 
said before, and I say again, that in 
the course pursued by Mr. Rhodes I do 
not believe that he was personally 
actuated by the desire of gain. animes 
Yes, but the lust of dominion may lea 
men quite as much astray as the greed 
of gold—{cheers|—and, unfortunately, 
here we have the combination of both. 
Cheers.| I do not say the men by whom 
e was surrounded were free from these 
influences. I am afraid it was very 
much the reverse. On the contrary, the 
whole spirit of this transaction has been 
the spirit of Mammon. As Milton said, 
“ Mammon the least erected spirit 
that fell.” If you look carefully at the 
transaction I think you will recognise 
the truth of this description. I have seen 
with the greatest regret what I must call 
the deterioration of the moral tone in 
the English Press. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
To my mind, it is the most dangerous of 
all the features of this transaction. I 
have seen palliations; I have seen 
apologies, even eulogies, upon transactions 
at which the mind of every honest man 
mnst revolt ; I have seen appeals to 
the basest and most sordid motives to 
induce people to accept a condition of 
things which every man of honour ought 
to repudiate and condemn. <A few days 
ago I saw a letter in the leading journal 
signed “ Festina Lente,” in which it was 
recommended that Mr. Rhodes should be 
continued as the manager and controller 
of this Imperial concern. Why ? “ Because 
it was felt that Mr. Rhodes alone could 
bring the enterprise to a successful issue, 
and it was commonly said that to invest 
money in the Chartered Company was 
equivalent to staking money on the life 
of Mr. Rhodes. All that was said on 


the subject of Mr. Rhodes’s life applies 
Mr. 


now to Mr. Rhodes’s resignation. 
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Company.” Here is a description of the 
Company by itself :— 


“There will be the more ground for complaint 
on their part’”’ 


—that was, the part of the share- 
holders— 


‘‘that the immediate prospects of the Company 
have undergone a change which will make it a 
task of no common difficulty to find men of 
standing and ability willing to accept the 
position of Directors on a reconstructed Board.” 


I think that very likely. The letter goes 
on: 


‘* At the beginning of the year the Company 
was in a strong financial position. ‘The ex- 
penses of the Matabele rising and the indemnity 
which will presumably be claimed in connec- 
tion with the Jameson raid represent a charge 
which has already converted that strong financial 
position to one of considerable prospective embar- 
rassment. On other occasions in the history of the 
Company when financial difficulties have had to 
be faced, Mr. Rhodes’s private purse has supplied 
the deficiency. More than once he has paid 
large sums which must otherwise have fallen 
upon the charges of the shareholders. Mr. Beit 
also,” 


it is said, 

‘“‘represents a financial support which may in 
the coming crisis be of the utmost value to the 
Company.” 

So that it does not signify what the men 
in this position do or what their position 
is. They have got the money. Let us 
keep them at all events. To my 
mind, one of the most serious matters for 
us to consider is to see how far this 
accursed thirst for gold has eaten into 
the spirit of the English people. The 
world will judge of that when they see 
how we deal with it. If you continue 
the Chartered Company under the con- 
trol of the men who have done these 
things, how can you expect to make a 
reasonable and friendly settlement with 
the Government of the Transvaal and 
with President Kruger? If this is the 
treatment that he has received from 
those who exercise the powers of that 
State which calls itself its Suzerain, how 
can you complain that he should look 
for support elsewhere? [‘‘Oh, oh !”’ 
and cheers.| It he is to be attacked by 
his Suzerain, and the people who attack 
him are to be continued in their authority, 
how can you expect to make a reason- 
able settlement? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
What chance have you of restoring 
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peace in the Cape Colony between the 
two races when you continue there the 
very men who have caused this ani- 
mosity between them? I see it stated 
in the papers to-day that there is a 
chance of getting up a Rhodes Party in 
the Cape. Supposing you did, what 
would you accomplish ? Are you going 
to send back there to conduct the party 
in the Cape, the people who have treated 
the High Commissioner, the representa- 
tive of the British Crown, as Sir Hercules 
Robinson has been treated by the late 
Prime Minister of the Cape? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] If the English Government 
are about to condone a transaction of this 
kind, to treat it as if it was a matter of 
small importance, what a lesson in 
public morals you will read to your 
colonies. If you are going to say that 
these are the sort of men, and that is 
the sort of spirit which is treated with 
indifference by the House of Commons 
and by the Government—if they are to 
say : ‘‘ Well, after all, if we are too hard 
upon them we shall lose money ; we may 
suffer by it ; and therefore let us con- 
done and compound it’’—if we are to tell 
our colonies, we are to tell the world, 
that the spirit by which we are actuated 
is only this: ‘‘ Put money in thy 
purse,’’ and then call it expansion of the 
Empire and the progress of civilisation 
—|cheers|—what effect is such a doc- 
trine going to have in our Empire it- 
self? No, Sir, Ido not know whether 
the injury which these men have done 
to South Africa can be repaired ; but 
there is a great deal more than South 
Africa that is at stake to-day. It is 
the character of the British Empire 
throughout the world—-[cheers|—the 
character of Parliament as evidenced in 
the spirit in which it deals with these 
matters, the character of the English 
Government which has given _ this 
authority, and which has the power to 
revoke it or to compound this offence. 
Do you suppose that the attention 
of the world as to our attitude in 
this matter is not fixed upon us? Do 
you not know that it is transactions of 
this kind that enables our enemies to 
cast in our teeth the taunt of la perfide 
Albion ? [Cheers and Ministerial laugh- 
ter.} What do yousay? Do you say 
that the conduct shown in those tele- 
grams is not perfidious? Are you going 
to condemn it or to condone it? Upon 
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that decision will depend the judgment, phase of that re eee 
that will be formed in the world upon | cheers|—to the position which has been 
us. What we have got to do, in my|created for us by the inroad into the 
opinion, is to make it plain by the! Transvaal, upon which light has recently 
manner in which we deal with these|been thrown by the cipher telegrams. 
transactions that we do not desire to ex-| But there is another and much wider 
tend empire or gain wealth per fas et| question—[cheers|—with which I feel 
nefas—by fraud, falsehood, and _ by) confident the Committee will desire to 
crime ; but that when we find that the, deal. I anticipate that other aspects of 
authority we have given has _ been) this question will be put before the Com- 
abused, and the trust violated, we wil] | mittee in the course of this Debate, and 
repudiate those acts whatever it may I feel it would be inconvenient if I were 
cost us. No doubt we are in a situation | to rise again and again to reply to each 
of great difficulty. There is only one | question as it arises, and that it will be 
path of safety in that difficulty, and that | better, therefore, while giving the fullest 
is to behave in it like honest’ men—| information in my power to the right 
|cheers|—to prove to our enemies that, | hon. Gentleman, to take something in 
above all things and beyond all things, | the nature of a general review to explain 
what we desire to do is to take an up-| the policy of the Government as a whole. 
right »course, and to stand before the|[Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman 
world as an upright nation. That is|said that he proposed to confine himself 
what I think is the main consideration|on the present occasion to the position 
that ought to determine our conduct in|of the Chartered Company in South 
this matter. The Government have! Africa. I think it must be said that the 
those issues in their hands. We rely| right hon. Gentleman has made a speech 
upon them with confidence to perform|for the prosecution—{cheers|—a _ very 
this primary duty without fear, without | powerful, a very able indictment—but 
affection, and without favour. The|it was a speech for the prosecution 
right hon. Gentleman has shown, as [| not only of the Chartered Company, but 
have already said, decision and courage} also of the prisoners who are at present 
in this matter. [Cheers.| Wedesire to| under sentence in Pretoria—{cheers|— 
support him in the course which he has|and of the men who are under trial in 
taken, and I do not doubt that in this|thiscountry. [Cheers.| I cannot follow 
matter, with the full knowledge he pos-| the right hon. Gentleman into that part 
sesses and the weight of responsibility | of his case. I cannot deal in detail with 
that he has upon him, we shall receive| the telegrams ; I will only say this as to 
from him such declarations as we are| their general character. I imagine there 
entitled to have, and of which we stand | is but one feeling in the Committee, and 
in great need to-day. [Cheers. | | that, if the sole object were to get a con- 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror|demnation of those telegrams and 
Tae COLONTES (Mr. J. CHamBErtaty, | of the policy which they indicate, there 
Birmingham, W.), whose rising was|would be no_ dificulty whatever in 
greeted with loud Ministerial cheers, | obtaining it without further discussion. 
said: TI feel, Sir, that it is due to the|(Cheers.) But we shall, I am convinced, 
right hon. Gentleman and to the Com-|make a serious mistake if we treat 
mittee that I should rise immediately to! these telegrams — sensational as_ they 
reply to the speech which he has ad-j|are, important as they are —as if 
dressed to us, and to the appeals which, they were of supreme importance, 
he has made to the Government. At|and if we lost sight for a moment of the 
the same time I feel that the course Iam | main principles which are involved, and 
taking is one accompanied by some dis-|of the policy which has been pursued, 
advantage. The recent events to which /not by this Government alone, but by 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred | all preceding Governments in regard to 
have reopened the whole of that great|this South African Question. There- 
South African Question which has been| fore, I appeal to the House, and ask for 
said, I am afraid truly, to have been| consideration in what I feel, and I think 
the grave of many reputations. Thejit must feel, is a difficult situation. 
right hon. Gentleman has devoted the|[{Cheers.| This is not a question, as the 
greater part of his speech to only one! right hon. Gentleman himself has seen, 
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which can be treated altogether without 
reserve. I speak to the audience who 
hear me, but outside this House there 
are many listeners who are at least 
equally interested. There are our Dutch 
and our English fellow-subjects in Cape 
Colony ; there are the Dutch of the 
Orange Free State and of the Transvaal ; 
and I suppose I may assume that the de- 
velopments of the situation are being 
anxiously and carefully watched by 
foreign nations. [Cheers. | 
circumstances, and having regard also to 
the fact that the consideration of the 
sentences on the prisoners of whom I 
spoke just now has not been completed, 
there are many things I feel which 


might be said at some _ future 
time, but which it will not be de- 
sirable to mention now.  [Cheers. | 


The task I have set myself is to deal with 
this matter as a whole, but in such a 
spirit that I cannot be accused of having 
fanned in any way the irritation which 
undoubtedly exists, or of having pre- 
judiced in any way the solution. The 
right hon. Gentleman towards the close 
of his speech indicated very clearly the 
main objects which every British Govern- 
ment must have in view in South Africa. 
Our first object is to preserve our position 
as the paramount State. [Cheers.] It 
matters not whether we call ourselves 
suzerain or paramount, butitis anessential 
feature in our policy that the authority 
and influence of this country should be 
predominant in South Africa. [Cheers.] 
The second object is to bring about a 
better state of feeling, union, and concord 
between the two great races that now 
inhabit that country. I think one of the 
most deplorable results of the recent raid 
has been that toa certain extent it placed 
in jeopardy the first of those great objects, 
and that it has undoubtedly delayed the 
realisation of the other. But they remain 
the objects of British policy.  [Cheers.] 
As regards the first of them, I say that 
we have earned our position in South 
Africa by a lavish expenditure of blood 
and of treasure. There would hardly be 
a South Africa in the ordinary sense of 
the word but for our efforts. The Trans- 
vaal itself owes much of its present 
security to the action of this country in 
connection with the Zulu War, and the 
great contest with Secocoeni. Upon 
this point I say that, in my opinion, the 
country is absolutely unaminous. 
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Government could resist the trend of 
public opinion in this regard, and yet I 
ask the Committee—Is there any one 
who can confidently say that the supre- 
macy, whichis a first object, an essential 
partof our policy, has not been threatened ! 
It is a point upon which I will not dwell, 
but it is a point which I keep always in 
my mind. [Cheers.] As to the second 
of our great objects, without which there 
can be no permanent prosperity and 
happiness in South Africa, the realisation 
of the same state of things which we 
have successfully attained in Canada— 
in Canada two races less closely allied 
than the English and the Dutch stand 
and work and fight and live side by side 
in perfect peace and harmony and good 
feeling—is there any inherent reason in 
the nature of things why the same result 
should not be achieved in South Africa? 
The Dutch and the English are nations 
closely allied in blood, in religion, in 
character. The Dutch in times past 
have been in turn foemen worthy of our 
steel and loyal and trustworthy allies, 
and even in South Africa there is nothing 
in the nature of a clear division. In 
Cape Colony the Dutch Afrikander 
population are amongst the most loyal 
of the Queen’s subjects. With the 
Orange Free State we have had and have 
still the most friendly and cordial rela- 
tions, and that in spite of the fact that 
the Orange Free State burghers fought 
againstusat Majuba Hilland Laings Nek. 
The memories of those fights have not 
been allowed to interfere with, or to pre- 
vent the races in the Orange Free State 
from living in harmony together, and at 
this very time the Dutch and the English 
Afrikander, whether of the one blood or 
the other, are fighting together against 
the hordes of savages by which Buluwayo 
and Salisbury are threatened. [Cheers.] 
It is only in the Transvaal that we have 
failed to secure this desirable result. 
What is the reason? In a fair and im- 
partial review of the circumstances, it 
must be borne in mind that there are 
faults on both sides, and it is not until 
we have got to the root of the cause of 
the feeling that exists that we can hope 
to deal with it. I was a member of the 
Government that consented to the retro- 
cession of the Transvaal after the defeat 
at Majuba Hill. I remember as if it 
were yesterday, the Dispatch coming 
from Sir Evelyn Wood, in which he said 
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that, humanly speaking, the Boer army 
was at his mercy, and that he awaited 
the instructions of the Government to go 
on and to attack, and we withheld those 
instructions, and, instead, we accepted 
an armistice, which resulted in the Con- 
vention of 1881. Why did we take that 
step? Because, in the first place, we 
believed that the annexation of the 
Transvaal had been made involuntarily 
by this House under a misapprehension 
of the facts. This House was told when 
the annexation was made, that the Boers 
were themselves in favour of it. It 
appeared afterwards that the House had 
been entirely misinformed, and under 
those circumstances, the Government 
came to the conclusion that the annex- 
ation ought to be annulled, and, having 
come to that conclusion, we did not think 
that it was worthy of a great and power- 
ful nation to use its strength, to shed 
further blood, to pursue the war, when 
the object for which the war had been 
waged had been conceded. Since then, 
there have been many and different 
opinions as to the policy of the course 
which we took. Many have condemned 
us—|‘ hear, hear!” |—although I am in- 
clined toremind the Committee that one of 
those who condemned us most severely, 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill, when 
he afterwards visited South Africa, came 
to the conclusion that that policy was as 
wise as it Was magnanimous, because he 
convinced himself that if we had gained 
the victory which was within our grasp, 
we should have left behind such bitter 
feelings between the races inhabiting 
South Africa, that we should have had 
greater troubles in the future than any 
caused by the policy which was pursued. 
But, whatever elsemay be thought of that 
policy, at all events it cannot be denied 
that it was a magnanimous policy, such 
as I believe no other nation in similar 
circumstances had pursued. I wish 
sometimes the foreign critics, the gentle- 
men who talk of perfide Albion, who 
accuse us of being invariably assertive 
and aggressive, would look with an im- 
partial eye upon the history of these 
transactions and would ask themselves 
whether there has been any satisfactory 
return for such generosity. [Cheers.] 


Supply. 


Gratitude, perhaps, is not to be asked 
for as between nations, but at least we 
might ask for the faithful and loyal ob- 
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been arranged. pee: That has not 
been the case. do not want to go in 
any detail into the history of the past 
15 years, but I say that from 1881 down 
almost to the present day, there have 
been continued invasions or threats of 
invasion upon the territories outside the 
Transuaal, and upon British territories. 
which have all been breaches both of the 
spirit and the letter of the Convention. 
[Cheers.| The Committee will have 
observed among the telegrams in this 
Blue-book a message from President 
Kruger, in which he, on behalf of his 
Government, disclaims any similarity 
between Dr. Jameson’s raid and some of 
the raids of which we have complained 
as against the Transvaal, and he says 
that these raids were not breaches of the 
Convention. That forces me to say that, 
with regard specially to the Bechuana- 
land raid, Sir Hercules Robinson, who is 
a man of the greatest moderation of 
language and character, was moved to 
indignation by the proceedings of the 
Transvaal Boers, domiciled in the 
Transvaal, armed in the Transvaal, and 
proceeding from the Transvaal into 
British territory. He was moved to 
indignation against them, and in one of 
his Dispatches he said their action was 
an “ impudent breach of the Convention.” 
I do not say that this should be in our 
minds except so far as it is necessary to 
enable us to understand that there are 
two sides to this question, and that if 
there be race hatred or race suspicion 
on the one hand, there is also some cause 
for race suspicion on the other. I will 
mention, in passing, the grievances of 
the British subjects, the majority of the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal. I have 
never made, and I do not now make, 
myself responsible for, nor do I adopt all 
the complaints that have heen made on 
behalf of the Uitlanders, but I say that 
they have admitted grievances, and as 
that expression has also been explained 
by President Kruger, let me say that 
their grievances have been admitted by 
public opinion, Dutch and English, in 
South Africa, and not only that, but also 
by public opinion in Europe. Jia 
And it is a fact that these admitte 

grievances are due to successive laws 
passed one after another since the Con- 
vention of 1881, every one of which has 
had the object and the effect of depriving 
the majority of the present population 
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of the Transvaal of all share in the 
control of their public affairs. Lastly, I 
would also mention, as it was a 
question which, although it did not 
arouse a great deal of attention here, 
was of the utmost importance in 
South Africa—I would mention the 
subject of the closing of the drifts. 
Che closing of the Vaal drift the other 
day was pronounced by the law officers 
of the Crown to be a breach of the Con- 
vention of 1881, and on representations 
made by Her Majesty’s Government 
President Kruger consented to withdraw 
his proclamation. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Yes, but I am speaking of the irritation 
caused by the proclamation, a proclama- 
tion which was distinctly directed 
against the greatest interests of the 
Cape Colony, and which, if it had been 
allowed to continue, might have destroyed 
the prospects of their railways, and 
might have placed the finances of the 
colony in a most distressing position. 
All these points to which I have referred 
are matters which have resulted from a 
condition of things which I deplore. 
“ Hear, hear!”] On the one hand you 
have the burgher of the Transvaal State, 
who still dwells on the wrongful annexa- 
tion of his territory, whose mind has 
been filled from chiidhood upwards with 
bitter traditions of the former persecu- 
tions of his people, who entertains now 
a suspicion—I am sorry to say, not 
altogether unreasonable [ “ Hear, hear ! ” 
—that he may still be subject to attacks 
on his independence ; and, on the other 
hand, you have the Englishman consider- 
ing—also, I am afraid, not without 
reason—that the Dutch in the Transvaal 
are animated by a hostile feeling to the 
British flag and British subjects. That 
is the state of things which exists, that 
is the difficult and painful state of things 
with which we have to deal, and until it 
is changed there can be no real assurance 
of peace in South Africa. [ Hear, 
hear!”] Let it be borne in mind that 
at one time to effect this change was the 
dearest ambition of Mr. Rhodes. 
[Cheers.| I believe I am right in saying 
that when he was over here about two 
years ago he explained to his friends 
and, I think, to the then Government, 
his views in this respect and his desire 
for the ideal which, though he did not 
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yet in the course of time could be peace- 
ably secured, and under which all those 
great States in South Africa, while 
enjoying, untrammelled and _ without 
interference, their own chosen institu- 
tions, might vet be united for common 
objects under the protection of the British 
flag. [Cheers.| That, unfortunately, 
he has not been able to carry out. I 
suppose that President Kruger and 
Mr. Rhodes are still,i or were, at an 
rate, two months ago, undoubtedly the 
strongest men in South Africa, and if 
they could only have put their forces 
together, if they could have agreed, I 
think there is little doubt that they 
might have accomplished this difficult 
task, and might have given to South 
Africa greater blessings than could 
possibly be otherwise attained. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] But they have failed for the 
present. Still, the object must be the 
object of any British Government and of 
any Minister in my position [Cheers] ; 
and it was because of that that I ear- 
nestly desired the visit of President 
Kruger to this country. If he had come 
to this country I had hoped that in the 
course of personal discussion many 
suspicions might have been removed, 
that many misunderstandings might 
have been done away with, that we 
could have commenced a better era, and 
that we might have been able to place 
the relations between the two races on a 
better footing. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
Sir, President Kruger was unable to 
accept. I shall not dwell on the inci- 
dents thatare contained in this Blue-book, 
but a word of explanation might be 
desirable. I have seen it stated that 
this result constitutes a failure of what 
is called the new diplomacy. I wish to 
remind the Committee that these words 
are not mine [‘* Hear, hear!”], that I 
have never said that I was doing any- 
thing novel ; on the contrary, I am not 
aware that I have done anything my 
predecessors would not have done if they 
had been in my place. [Cheers.] I am 
not speaking of the details of the negotia- 
tions in the course of which I may have 
made mistakes which they, perhaps, 
would not have made; but I am speak 
ing of the object I have had in view and 
the main lines of policy that I pursued. 
[Cheers.]| It is said that President 


think it capable of immediate attainment, | Kruger declined the invitation because 
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he was offended at the premature pub- 
lication of the Dispatch in which I made 
certain suggestions for his consideration. 
The papers will show clearly that that is 
an entire misapprehension. [Cheers.] 
The invitation was addressed to him 
on January 27th. It was addressed 
to him because I had at that time 
the positive assurance of two private 
gentlemen, independent of one another, 
both personal friends of the President, 
that he desired such an invitation and 
would accept it, and that informa- 
tion was confirmed subsequently by a 
minute which appears in the Blue- 
hook, in which her Majesty’s Government 
is urged to send the invitation and to say 
they had reason to believe that President 
Kruger would accept it. The President 
said that these friends of his must have 
been under a misappehension as to the 
terms on which he would consent to 
accept the invitation. I accept that 
statement, and I only regret I was mis- 
informed ; but on the 27th, and acting 
on the intimation I have mentioned, I 
sent the invitation. On 6th February, 
I sent the President a summary of the 
Dispatch. On 12th February he com- 
plained of the publication of that Dispatch 
and of the terms in which he thought it 
was couched ; but I sent an explanation 
on 14th February, and on the 25th Presi- 
dent Kruger replies :—‘“ I find my fears 
were not justified. I am perfectly prepared 
to accept your invitation.” [Cheers.] But 
he went on to say that his acceptance of 
the invitation would be conditional on 
our being able to arrange a basis of 
discussion before he started. I am sorry 
to say that when we came to arrange 
the basis of discussion, I found that 
President Kruger was unwilling to dis- 
cuss the matter which I claimed to discuss, 
and that he claimed to discuss a particular 
matter which I had informed him on 
sending the invitation that it was impos- 
sible for her Majesty’s Government to 
discuss—[‘ hear, hear !”|—-that is to say, 
he refused to discuss the grievances of 
the Uitlanders, and he desired to discuss 
a modification of Article 4 of the London 
Convention. Under these circumstances 
IT endeavoured in the first instance to 
remove what I thought might be a mis- 
understanding on his part. I endeavoured 
to make our meaning absolutely clear ; 
and on 26th March, having failed in 
this, I wrote to tell him that I was aware 
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that he could not give me a positive 
answer until the Volksraad had given 
him permission, but that I hoped he 
would give his personal assurance that he 
would ask for permission, and that if he 
failed to do that the invitation would be 
reluctantly withdrawn. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
On 20th April he said that in his judg- 
ment it would be wiser not to press the 
invitation ; and accordingly, on 27th 
April, in accordance with his own wish, 
the invitation was withdrawn. I gointo 
these particulars because I think he was 
a little capricious about the use of the 
word “withdrawn,” but that actually 
represents the state of affairs up to that 
time. The President himself being 
unable to give the assurance I had asked 
for, asked that the matter should not be 
pressed. He did not refuse the invitation, 
and accordingly the invitation was with- 
drawn. [“ Hear, hear!”! I have no 
complaint whatever to make with regard 
to President Kruger’s action. I think 
he was himself sincerely desirous of 
coming, if he could have made beforehand 
any arrangement which he thought 
would satisfy the wishes and feelings of 
his burghers, and I have never myself 
hesitated to admit that the President 
throughout this business, not only with 
reference to this question of his visit, 
but with reference also to his treatment 
of the prisoners and all other matters 
under discussion between us, was himself 
in a position of great difficulty. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Heis not an autocrat—[“ hear, 
oh the contrary, he is largely 
dependent on the goodwill and support 
of his Volksraad, and I do not blame 
him in the least for seeking to carry their 
opinion with him. [{“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Then the question arises, having failed 
to bring President Kruger to this country 
what is to be the next step? In some 
quarters the idea is put forward that 
the Government ought to have issued an 
ultimatum to President Kruger, an ulti- 
matum which would certainly have been 
neglected, and which must have led to 
war. Sir, I do not propose to discuss 
such a contingency as that. [Cheers.] A 
war in South Africa would be one of the 
most serious wars that could possibly be 
waged. [Hear, hear!”] It would be in 
the nature of a civil war. It would be 
along war, a bitter war and a costly 
war, and, as I have pointed out already, 
it would leave behind it the embers of a 
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strife which I believe generations would 
hardly be long enough to extinguish. 
[Cheers.| Of course there might be con- 
tingencies in which a great Power has to 
face even such an alternative as this. If 
some of those wild rumours, which grow 
like mushrooms on the soil of South 
Africa, and which are one of the most 
disturbing factors in any negotiations— 
if some of those wild rumours which were 
attributed to President Kruger a design 
to break the Convention or actually to 
make an armed attack on Natal were 
true, we should have been or the defen- 
sive—|cheers|—but to go to war with 
President Kruger in order to force upon 
him reforms in the internal affairs of his 
State with which successive Secretaries of 
State, standing in this place, have repu- 
diated all right of interference—{ cheers] 
—that would have been a course of action 
as immoral as it would have been unwise. 
[Cheers.| If we were not to contemplate 
such a thought as this, I need not say 
it would have been extremely undignified 
to make any threats. [“ Hear, hear.”| I 
may be told, like every one in my _ posi- 
tion—I am criticised impartially from 
the two extreme sides of the question. 
On the one hand I am told I am the 


puppet of President Kruger ; and on the 
other hand I am told I am bullying him 


on every occasion. In regard to this 
matter of internal reforms I have not 
said one word to President Kruger which 
could possibly be construed into a threat. 
I think, in the last communication I sent 
to the President, I defined what I 
conceived to be our rights in the matter. 
I said that we did not claim and never 
had claimed the right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal, but 
that we did claim, both as representing 
the interests of our fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal and as the paramount Power 
in South Africa, responsible for the 
security of the whole country, to make 
friendly representations to him and to 
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hear!”| In the meantime we have 
thought it necessary and desirable to ask 
Sir Hercules Robinson to pay a short 
visit to this country in order that we may 
have the benefit of his experience and 
knowledge in connection with thissubject. 
Tt has been supposed, I think it has even 
been stated, that there have been serious 
differences between Sir Hercules 
Robinson and myself with regard to the 
policy to be pursued in South Africa, 
That is not correct. [Cheers.| There 
may have been such differences between 
us as are inevitable in great negotiations 
conducted at a distance and by means of 
the telegraph, but I believe that the 
objects which Sir Hercules Robinson 
has in view are my objects, and that the 
policy that he proposes to pursue is and 
will be my policy. [‘ Hear, hear!”| 
Therefore I can only add this—that even 
if there are or were any differences of 
the kind referred to, I am_ perfectly 
certain that Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who is one of the oldest and most 
distinguished members of our Diplomatic 
Service, is so thoroughly imbued with 
the conditions of that service that he 
will loyally carry out the policy he is 
instructed to pursue, whatever his own 
view of that policy may be.  [Cheers.| 
I ought further to say that Sir Hercules 
Robinson occupies an exceptional position 
in South Africa. This morning the 
latest telegram I received from South 
Africa conveys the intelligence of a 
unanimous vote by the Cape Parliament 
of confidence in Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and expresses an earnest desire that he 
may not be long detained in this country. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| He also possesses in 
a great degree the confidence of President 
Kruger; he has been on the warmest 
and most friendly terms with the 
President of the Orange Free State. I 
do not hesitate to say, in these cirecum- 
stances, that there is no foundation what- 
ever for the rumours which I have seen 


give him friendly advice as much in his | quoted in the newspapers, that it is the 
interest as in our own. [ Hear, hear ! ”] |intention of the Government to recall 
T think the Committee will observe that|Sir Hercules Robinson. [“* Hear, 
President Kruger calls attention once|hear!”] I hope, on the contrary, that 
more to his promise to listen to the|he will shortly be able to go back to 
complaints of the Uitlanders that may | complete the work he has undertaken. 
be brought forward constitutionally, and | [‘ Hear, hear!”] When he comes here 
to his proclamation of December 30th. |I have no doubt we shall be able to profit 
The Volksraad is now meeting, we have|by his knowledge and experience, and 
taken note of his promise, and we await | between us to concert a plan of action 
with confidence the result. [ Hear, |for the future. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Much 
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must depend—and this is the real crux 
of the situation—upon the drift of Dutch 
public opinion in the Cape Colony, in 
the Transvaal, and in the Orange Free 
State, with regard to the position of the 
Uitlanders. The Uitlanders at one time 
enjoyed the confidence of the majority 
of the Afrikanders, and, if we are able 
to bring back that confidence to back up 
our efforts in the direction in favour of 
securing the necessary reforms, I believe 
that we may be successful in our 
endeavours ; but I cannot pretend that 
our policy in the future can be dealt 
with entirely by telegram.  [* Hear, 
hear!” | It is a policy which will require 
patience, and I am inclined to say that 
breathing-space is what is most wanted. 
[Cheers.| If we are able to give time 
during which these recent and still 
open wounds may _ be healed, 
a better feeling may prevail, and 
Iam .pretty well confident that public 
opinion will support an arrangement 
which will enable the whole country to 
profit by its vast resources, and to enter 
on an assured course of peace and pros- 
perity. [Cheers.| There is only one 
other pointin connection with Sir Hercules 
Robinson that I will say a word upon. 
An hon. Member from Ireland asked me 
whether, in view of the growing interest 
in the Transvaal, any change is to be 
made in our representation in Pretoria. 
Sir Jacobus De Wet isan old gentleman--- 
[cheers and laughter|—well, a gentle- 
man of advanced years [‘* Hear, hear” !], 
and he has himself expressed a desire to 
retire if he were asked todo so by the 
Government. The Government are pre- 
pared, I am sure, to treat him fairly. 
[“ Hear, hear !”], and I am inclined to 
think that he has earned his rest. [‘Hear, 
hear !” and laughter.| I must point out 
that the Committee will find in the Blue- 
book a testimonial from Sir Hercules 
Robinson to Sir Jacobus De Wet, 
speaking in the highest terms of his ser- 
vices. [“ Hear, hear !”] Of course, the 
question of the appointment of his suc- 
cessor is one which will require very 
careful considerationand the Government 
do not propose to deal with the matter 
until they have had an opportunity of 
consulting Sir Hercules Robinson in 
reference to it. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
think that I have now said all that I 
have to say as to the general policy of 
the Government. Now I come to the 
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situation created by the telegrams as 
they affect Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
that we have no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of these telegrams, but at 
the same time I am bound in my position 
to guard myself by saying that we have 
at present no legal proof of it. They 
have notall been published in this country, 
and from a telegram from Sir Hercules 
Robinson it appears that 54 telegrams 
were published in South Africa, 
and we have not had nearly so many, 
but I assume that those which have 
not been published are unimportant. 
We also hear that President Kruger 
has still more telegrams. . [- Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| Certainly that 
creates an additional difficulty in the 
situation. [‘ Hear, hear !” and laughter. | 
We never know when we get to the end. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| He has, 
of course, a perfect right—a right which 
I do not dispute—-to produce his 
information at his own time, and he 
chooses that time with singular acute- 
ness. [Cheers and grt Taking 
these telegrams as they stand, I cannot 
enter into anything like the exhaustive 
and detailed examination to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has subjected 
them, and I must deal with them in 
very general terms. I think it may be 
said that they indicate three things. 
They indicate first that Mr. Rhodes and 
one at any rate of the directors of the 
Chartered Company knew and approved 
of the proceedings of the Reform Com- 
mittee at Pretoria. They indicate, in 
the second place, that the same gentle- 
man knew and approved of the prepara- 
tions for the entry into the Transvaal in 
certain eventualities ; and, in the third 
place, that seem to me to prove that 
Mr. Rhodes disapproved and tried to 
stop the invasion at the moment at 
which it actually took place. [* Hear, 
hear !”] The right hon. Gentleman said 
that there was no revocation of the order 
to Dr. Jameson. I can only say that I 
am informed that Mr. Rhodes was not 
only content merely with sending 
messages through the telegraph, but 
that he sent a special messenger to 
Dr. Jameson urging him on no account 
to cross the frontier. As we are dis- 
cussing matters which are, to a certain 
extent, still swb judice, I cannot do more 
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than indicate my own belief that as|the last few years. Mr. Rhodes, as T 
regards the actual invasion, it wasnot only | have pointed out, more than any other 
disapproved by Mr. Rhodes, but that he} man, was able fora time, at any rate, to 
tried to stop it. [ Hear, hear!”] The| bring together the Dutch and the English 
right hon. Gentleman referred to what I} races, both for the good government of 
said on February 13th—namely, that to| Cape Colony and the advantage of the 
the best of my belief neither Mr. Rhodes} whole of South Africa. And lastly, and 
nor the Chartered Company had any | above all, by his sole action, Mr. Rhodes 
knowledge of the intention or action of | anticipated and made impossible projects 
Dr. Jameson. Clearly, if I had had} which would have most seriously limited 
these telegrams before me then, my state-| the expansion of our dominion in South 
ment would have been very materially | Africa [Cheers], to the great prejudice 
modified. [Cheevs.] It must be said} of the Cape Colony and of the population 
still that Mr. Rhodes did not know and|there. Well, Sir, I do not think because 
did not approve of the actual invasion.| Mr. Rhodes is now universally con- 
T think that that is a fair statement of |demned for his recent’ action, I do not 
the case. [ Hear, hear!”] The right} know why that is any reason why we 
hon. Gentleman appeals to the Govern-|should entirely forget his past action. 
ment to say what they are going to do|[Cheers.| But for Englishmen like Mr. 
in the matter. I found it very difficult,| Rhodes our English history would be 
when I listened to what the right hon.! much poorer—[loud Ministerial cheers|\— 
Gentleman was saying, to know upon |and our British dominions would be much 
what principle he himself would propose! smaller. | Renewed cheers.| Well, Sir, 
to proceed. Is it punishment that he! the right hon. gentleman made another 
calls for, or is it prevention? [‘ Hear, | observation which is also of great im- 
hear! ”| There is a great difference | portance. He said the question of the 
between the two. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I! position of Mr. Rhodes in South Africa 
am bound to say that, if I have rightly | was a very difficult one, and that, in his 
interpreted the right hon. Gentleman’s| opinion, it must depend to a great degree 
present speech and still more his speech! upon what the feelings of the great 





of February 14th, he is not of those who| majority of the people there were upon 
calls for the vindictive treatment of| this subject. Sir, I think that is a very 
Mr. Rhodes. [“ Hear, hear!”] On! suggestive observation, and one that it is 
that occasion he said :— important to bear in mind. I do not 

“At all events we ought to do justice to | Know—I could not state to the Com- 
Mr. Rhodes and at least I may say that, what- , mittce authoritatively — what is the 
ever errors he may have committed—and we | present judgment of the people of the 





are not in a position to ‘judge of them—an@ Cape, for instance, upon Mr. Rhodes. IT 
knowing Mr. Rhodes as I do, I am certain that | believe that his recent action there: 4s 
he has not been actuated by what the poet calls ‘ , é s ? 
‘the last infirmity of noble minds, and has not | here, has been universally condemned, 
been actuated by any mean or sordid motives.” | but it is clear to me that there are many 
|people—and not the least influential— 
| Cheers. | I find that, now that he has! both among the English and among the 
the facts before him, the right hon.! Afrikanders who still see in him the 
Gentleman has very generously, and IT | greatest benefactor that the Cape Colony 
think at the same time very rightly,! has ever had—{[‘ Hear, hear ! ”|—and 
purposely repeated that statement.! who on that account are not inclined to 
Sir, I associate myself with that lan-| treat him with personal harshness. And 
guage, and I am prepared to go further | I confess that, in a crisis like the present, 
and say that whatever errors—or you | when our authority in South Africa has 
may give it a worse name if you like— | been shaken by our own subjects, and 
Mr. Rhodes has committed, he has also! when it is universally believed in South 
rendered great services. [Ministerial | Africa itself that our authority is being 
Cheers. | It is to Mr. Rhodes more than! undermined from outside — [“« Hear, 
any other man, by his energy and cap-| hear! "\|—I say, under those circum- 
acity, that Cape Colony enjoys the enor-| stances we are bound to pay some atten- 
mous development of its resources and tion to the views of that section of the 
the increase in its prosperity which wet population who, at all events, are well- 
have watched with admiration during | wishers to the British rule. [ Cheers. | 
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I say again, what is it that the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that we ought to 
do, and asks us todo? He has confined 
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morning, shows, T have refused to advise 
the directors of the company upon a 
matter which at this stage, at any rate, 
himself in his speech to what I will show | I consider they should decide upon their 
is a very small matter. | own responsibility, in their own interests, 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If|and in what they consider to be the in- 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me|terests of themselves and their share- 
—I do not think T can have made myself | holders. The communication from the 
quite clear. What I did suggest was| company contains two statements. The 
this—that after what has happened, | first is that the directors present at the 
Mr. Rhodes should not be the managing | meeting, with the exception of the 
director of a company which governs a|director incriminated, were absolutely 
great English province ; and, secondly, that | without any knowledge of the transac- 
the government and the direction of the tions to which the cipher telegrams 
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Chartered Company should be reformed | 
and changed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps | 
I was wrong in saying that the point. 
was a small one; in one sense I admit | 
that it is a very important one, but that 
is from the sentimental side. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the effect upon 
foreign opinion and upon opinion in South 
Africa of Mr. Rhodes remaining as the 
managing director of this Company. 
That, though it is a sentimental question, 
is no doubt a question of very consider- 
able importance. But the difference 


between Mr. Rhodes as the managing | 


director and Mr. Rhodes as the founder 
of the company, even though holding no 
official position, is very smal] indeed, and 
either in the one capacity or in the other 
Mr. Rhodes has been rightly deprived of 
any possible power of further mischief, 
because nothing can be clearer to the 


referred. The second statement is that 
the directors knew of a telegram received 
from Mr. Rhodes deferring acceptance 
of his resignation. [Opposition laughter. | 
I interpret that to mean that the 
directors were in favour of accepting Mr. 
Rhodes’s resignation, but that on the 
receipt of the telegran. they hesitated, 
and postponed their decision for a time. 
The words “deferred resignation” of course 
convey a different meaning to what would 


‘have been conveyed if they had “ de- 


clined ” to accept the resignation. Is it 


| altogether unreasonable that they should 


take a little further time to consider a 


| matter of such great importance? [ Cheers. | 


It must be remembered that at the pre- 
sent moment the territory which bears 
Mr. Rhodes’s name is in a most disturbed 
condition, and I suppose that it is true, 
as he has stated, that this day there will 
probably have taken place a conflict with 


House, if they read the instructions the Matabele. Is it not fairer, in this 
which have been issued to Sir Richard disturbed condition of the territory, with- 
Martin, than that the Government have ‘out any power of finding out what is the 
taken every step to secure that not an| opinion of the settlers in the territory, 
armed man in the whole of that territory |and what would be the effect upon public 
can be moved without what is practically | opinion at Buluwayo and at Salisbury of 
the authority of the British Crown. Ij|any determination taken here, to give at 
believe that if any weak spot can be|all events a short time for consideration ? 
pointed out in those instructions we are|[‘“ Hear, hear!”] At all events I do not 
perfectly willing to revise them, and our |feel that it is my duty at the present 
intention and belief is that we have | moment to offer any opinion, except that 
absolutely secured the Transvaal against IT will say this, which is independent of 
any such proceedings as those of which the Question which has been put to me 
it justly complains, and we are quite by the right hon. Gentleman, that, 
willing to give to President Kruger any | whether as a director or a shareholder 
guarantee that he can reasonably ask for and founder of the Company, I believe 
which can remove even a shred of suspi-| Mr. Rhodes’s proper place is in South 
cion from his mind. But the question is| Africa. After all, it is not because of 
whether Mr. Rhodes is to remain in an| his money, as the right hon. Gentleman 
official capacity in connection with the| suggests, that it is suggested that he 
Chartered Company. As the corre-| should continue to retain an official place 
spondence which is published this morn-|in connection with the Company. It is 
ing, and which I only received this! because he has shown the capacity, and 
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the energy, and the ability which are; have to examine the charter granted to 
requisite in the development of a new 'the British South Africa Company and 
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territory, and if it be the fact—— 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: And 
the morals ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I decline 


to take up that suggestion, which I do| 
not think is as generous as the original | 


speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[ Ministerial cheers. | If it be true, as I 
think it is, that Mr. Rhodes in South 
Africa will be powerless to commit the 
offence which he has committed in the 
past, then I myself, and I believe the 
majority of people will, think he can best 


atone for his conduct by doing something | 


to bring into speedy development and to 
secure the prosperity of the great terri- 
tory which he has added to the British 
Crown. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Then, Sir, 
as regards the Chartered Company, it is 
quite true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has pointed out, that the Government 
have promised full and searching inquiry. 
The hon. Member for Northampton the 
other day put down a Question, which he 
withdrew in view of this Debate, asking 
whether that inquiry might not be com- 
menced now. The Government have 
come to the decided conclusion that all 


the objections which presented them- 
selves before, and which I should think 
would present themselves to any one, as 
to carrying on Parliamentary or other 
inquiries at the same time as judicial 
proceedings, apply now as they did in| 


February. I may say that we have been 


advised that a proceeding of that kind | 


would not only be unusual, but certainly 
undesirable. Therefore I say that we 
are still of opinion that the judicial pro- 
ceedings must come to an end before the 
further inquiry is instituted ; but when 
those proceedings are terminated the 
Government will review the situation in 
the light of the information which has 


been obtained, and as at present advised | 


they are of opinion that the proper 
course, having regard to all the prece- 
dents which bear at all upon such a 
matter, will be that a Joint Committee 
of both Houses should sit. [An Hon. 
MemBer: “Oh!”|] Why not? I sup- 
pose the hon. Gentleman who says “ Oh !” 
is not well acquainted with the Parlia- 
mentary history of his country. [.Winis 
terial cheers.| On such occasions a Joint 
Committee has usually been appointed, 
and such a Committee would, of course, 
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the operations of its provisions, and 
would have to consider whether any 
improvements in it are desirable. 
An inquiry of that kind will go into the 
whole subject, not only of recent events, 
but of the whole administration from 
‘top to bottom which the Government 
may consider fair matter of criticism and 
inquiry. _We have to look into this 
matter not merely in connection with 
these recent events and the genesis of 
the Matabele war and the detailed com- 
plaints ; we shall also have to consider 
the future destiny of the British sphere 
of influence which it was intended to 
hand over to the Chartered Company, 
and which is now retained, for the deci- 
sion of Parliament, in the hands of the 
Government. I do not propose to 
anticipate in the slightest degree what 
will be the result of this full and complete 
inquiry. One thing is perfectly evident 
—that administration by charter, as the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out, is 
open to grave inconvenience ard serious 
dangers ; but, on the other hand, I have 
no doubt that such a Committee will 
take into account the equally serious in- 
convenience and equally grave dangers 
which may attend any acceptance of full 
responsibility by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Chartered Company have 
not been very long in existence, but | 
find from the statement of public accounts 
that has been presented that already they 
have spent on our railways, telegraphs 
and roads nearly half a million sterling. 
The cost of the Matabele war was 
£120,000, and the general expenditure 
for the administration of the Company is 
over one million sterling; and I must 
say that I look forward with some alarm 
both to the position of the British tax- 
payer and the position of these territories 
if all. this money is to be taken from the 
pockets of the former or, if that is 
‘possible, if the territories are to be 
'starved and their developments to be 
stayed. Still, the Government will come 
'to this inquiry with an open mind, and 
‘I must not be considered as pledging 
| them either for or against the rescission 
‘of the charter or the conclusions to 
'which they will come. I venture in 
two or three words to summarise 
the main points I have endeavoured to 
|put before the House. It is the policy 
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prevent absolutely any recognition of 
condemn. 


should be a full, Inquiry, to go much 
further and be much wider than any 


Inquiry into these events, and to include | 


in its purview the whole administration 


of the Chartered Company ; and, lastly, | 


it is the general policy of the Govern- 
ment to continue by every legitimate 
means, especially by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion in South Africa, their efforts 
to secure fair and equal treatment of 
British subjects in the Transvaal and re- 
store confidence and amity between the 
two great races in South Africa. [Cheers. } 
I must express the gratitude I owe to 
the Opposition and to all the Parties in 


the country for the support which they | 


have given to the Government in this 
very critical situation. [‘Hear, hear ! ”] 


and support may continue to be accorded 
to us in our efforts to pursue and com- 
plete the policy which we have adopted. 


Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- | 


wall, Bodmin) said, it was with reluct- 


ance he rose to take part in the discus- | 


sion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the want of gratitude on the 
part of the Boers for the magnanimity 
displayed by the British Government in 
restoring the Transvaal. 
tion was done against the wishes of the 


Boers, who resented being brought back | 


under the dominion of the British 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that England had given up the position 
they had acquired, but that was not 
quite the whole truth. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Mr. Gladstone, at the General Election 
of 1880, in Scotland, spoke of the injus- 
tice of the annexation, but it was not 
till after Majuba Hill that the country 
was restored. [‘ Hear, hear!”| In his 
opinion the delay was responsible in 
some degree for all that had followed. 
He was not blaming the then Prime 
Minister. He might have been ham- 
pered by reluctant colleagues. But 
surely the moral was the impolicy of not 
acting at once when they saw the line 
of conduct which morality and justice 
demanded. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They could 
not, therefore, complain of the Boers if 


they had not been so grateful as ead 
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of the Government, in the first place, to| 


these prisoners the most 


The annexa-| 
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could wish. He was afraid the Govern- 


|ment were repeating the error made 
the proceedings which we all regret and | 
In the second place, it is the | 
proposal of the Government that there | 


then. They were hesitating to do the 
right thing, and they might have to pay, 
as in 1880, a severe interest on that delay. 
His right hon. Friend’s policy had hitherto 
been admirable, but there was now a 
sort of paralysis. He would do nothing, 
he would wait. The facts ought to 
make him hasten, not delay. Did he 
think he would improve the position of 
the prisoners at Pretoria by showing 
hesitation, which might at least be mis- 
construed, if not resented, in the Trans- 
vaal? If they wanted to secure for 
favourable 
treatment, surely their first object should 
be to establish cordial relations with the 
people who had the prisoners in their 
hands. Would they render the restoration 
of amity moredifficultor]ess difficult by de- 


| lay in marking their true sense of the con- 
| duct of the English against the Dutch in 
I venture to hope that that confidence | 


South Africa? Let them try to realise 
what the Boers were thinking after their 
past history and recent experience. He 


| always advocated the union of the two 


races, but now they had been set 
apart, and if they wanted to restore 
amity, they must not hesitate to 


|make manifest what their feelings were. 


If the Government did wish to bring 
back that feeling they must surely do 
something at this moment to show that 
they were not in any degree approvers of 
the transaction, and they would not 
under any circumstances have accepted 
the fruits of it if it had been successful. 


They might not be able to do much, but 


they could do something to re-establish 
friendship between the English and the 
Dutch. Would the step recommend it- 
self to the people of the Transvaal if her 
Majesty’s Government allowed to remain 
in office and in the direction of the 
government of Rhodesia and Matabele- 
land those who had been— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is 
not the state of the case at all. The 
Administrator is in command. The 
managing director had only to do with 
the commercial part of the country. 
(Sir W. Harcourt was understood to 
dissent.) It is the Administrator, Lord 
Grey, who is responsible for the civil 
administration of the country, and Mr. 
Rhodes has nothing whatever to do 
with it. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Lord Grey 


is in the situation of Dr. Jameson, and 
Mr. Rhodes remains exactly in the 
situation in which he has been before. 
Mr. COURTNEY said that Lord 
Grey was under the directors of the 
Chartered Company [Opposition cheers), 
and it was to them he must look for his| putting that other man in the same 
orders. The whole question was whether | position? These persons, so far as their 
there ought to be allowed to remain in| public authority was concerned, ought 
office any person upon whom there was | to be suspended. An intimation might 
the implication that he had been a party | well have been given to the directors of 
to the invasion of a friendly State. Why | the company that it would have been 
should the Government hesitate to teil | prudent to accept the resignations, and 
the directors of the Chartered Company to Mr. Rhodes there should be addressed 
that they thought it well they should! without delay an invitation to give an 
remove from their council board and from | explanation of his conduct. Delay at 
their list of officers those who, on the! this moment was fatal to the Govern- 
face of the cipher telegrams, were parties | ment’s own policy. 
to the plot against the Transvaal? The} Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
Chartered Company would be left intact, | remarked that the right hon. Gentleman 
the honest men among them would be! the Member for Bodmin was famous for 
able to carry on their work ; but her! discovering points of view which were 
Majesty’s Government would demon-| not obvious to his fellows. [*« Oh, oh!” 
strate to President Kruger and the Boers | and cheers.| He, however, was fully 
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hon. Gentleman to take any step which 
would at all embarrass or prejudge the 
trial of Dr. Jameson ; but let them sup- 
pose they found some other person who 
had not yet been thought of who was a 
partner in the affair, would they be pre- 
judging the trial of Dr. Jameson by 





of the Transvaal that they had a serious leonvinced that in South Africa they 
horror of what had been done—{ Opposi-| would not find any very great majority 
tion cheers|—and that they did not} of the Dutch who entertained vindictive 
intend those to remain in authority who | feelings towards Mr. Rhodes; if there 
had been parties to the raid. Nobody | be that majority now, it would speedily 


could wish Mr. Rhodes to be disturbed 
in his present work, but the Government 
could have addressed a communication to 


be turned into a minority. What was 
the case which had been put before them 
to-day? The Leader of the Opposition 





him calling his attention to the telegrams | 
and asking him for any explanation he 
might feel desirous of giving on the sub- 
ject of those telegrams. It might also 
have been intimated to him that as 
soon as the present troubles allowed 
him it would probably be advisable for 
him to come back and explain his 
position. Painful as it might have been 
to do this, having regard to Mr. | 
Khodes’s past history and to the great 


mourned the deterioration in the tone of 
the Press of the country, and denied hon. 
Members almost every virtue because 
they would instantly attack Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been told that when the present judicial 
proceedings ‘vere over an Inquiry would 
be given into the action of the Chartered 
Company. They might rest assured that 
that Inquiry would be, as the Leader of 
the House said earlier in the year, a full 


services he had done, the Government’s| Inquiry ; it would go into the whole 
own honour and that of the country de- | history of the Chartered Company, and 
manded the making of some sacrifice. | into ‘all their actions in South Africa, 
(Hear, hear!”] If the Governor of a |as this was not a question of money, as 
State bordering on the Canadian | the Leader of the Opposition would have 
Dominion were to authorise and encour-| them suppose. In this matter, money or 
age a raid into Canada, what would be| the interests of shareholders counted for 
our feeling towards the Government of! nothing; but what did count was the 
the United States—[ Opposition cheers |— great work which had been achieved in 
if they, having authority, allowed that |South Africa for the Empire, and for the 
Governor to remain in authority? It) future happiness of countless people in 
seemed to him his right hon. Friend did | this country, and for the descendants of 
not wish to show that promptness, that! Englishmen in distant years. Mr. Cecil 
readiness, which he had displayed up to | Rhodes’s guilt had been assumed by the 


the present. He did not want the right | Leader of the Opposition ; but there 
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could be no doubt that the work Mr. 
Rhodes had done in the past had caused 
the happiness of thousands of people up 
to now, and would provide for the happi- 
ness of millions of people in 10, or 20, 
or 50 years hence. The Colonial Secre- 
tary might rest assured that he would 
continue to win loyal support in the 
House and in the country for the way 
in which he had met the difficulties 
which had confronted him. “ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the fact that in South Africa 
all had not been plain sailing politically, 
and that one of the chief actions of Mr. 
Rhodes was to secure for England a 
territory seven and a-half times as 
great as the island in which we lived. 
Mr. Rhodes had rendered signal service 
to this country in South Africa, and the 
charge that in the performance of this 
service he had created strife between the 
Dutch and the English races was not 
true. In half-born lands, into which 
men of different nationalities were push- 
ing forward for possession or occupation, 
differences must arise. This had been the 
common experience hitherto in most un- 
developed countries, and, in a similar 
way, differences had arisen in South 
Africa between the Dutch and the 
English people in connection with the 
work of Mr. Rhodes. But to say that 
the policy and action of Mr, Rhodes had 
engendered serious strife and bitterness 
between the two peoples was contradicted 
by facts. When Dr. Jameson in 1892 
prevented, even by display of force, the 
famous trek of the Dutchmen north- 
wards, they were sore for a time; but 
afterwards large numbers of them took 
service with him, and marched side by 
side with Englishmen forward into the 
lands which Mr. Rhodes had opened up, 
not for the English alone, but for all 
mankind. [Cheers.] The work of ex- 
pansion and development effected by Mr. 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company 
could not have been so well done by any 
other means, and, the work having been 
done, it remained for the nation to step 
into its inheritance, and not to sacrifice 
it. Surely, then, credit should be given 
to the men who had done this great 
work. [Cheers.] Moreover, this ques- 
tion of extension and expansion was 
one of life and death to the people of 
Great Britain. It was idle for them 
now to bring the fetish of Free Trade 
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and hope to do in the future what they 
had done in the past. [“ Hear, gros 
The food supply of the country hac 

become a serious question. [* Hear, 
hear.”] In presence of the fact that 
many parts of the world were being shut 
against the enterprise of this country by 
the tariff war, and that the full tide of 
Protection was running abroad, it was of 
supreme importance to this country and 
to the Empire that new markets abroad 
should be opened up. [Cheers.| The 
policy and action of Mr. Rhodes had 
been in this direction in South Africa, 
where he had opened up lands the _possi- 
bilities of which for the advantage of 
Africa and Great Britain alike could not 
be overestimated. Cheers.| Some 
idea of this might be gathered from the 
fact that while our trade with the 60 
millions of people in America was at the 
rate of £40,000,000 a year, it was at the 
rate of more than £15,000,000 a year 
with only the 640,000 white people in 
Africa. [Cheers.] Now it was generally 
accepted that Mr. Rhodes had done good 
work in South Africa, and that England 
should take advantage of the work if it 
could do so honourably. Then on what 
ground were they now asked to*repudiate 
the work? It had been urged—though 
not in that House—that the events which 
had taken place were merely Stock Ex- 
change transactions, and that on financial 
grounds alone the country ought to re- 
pudiate the whole affair. Much unjust 
suspicion and ill-feeling had been thus 
caused. On this point he wished to make 
a positive and serious statement to the 
House in defence of men who were not 
there to defend themselves. It was 
this—that the charges that had 
been levelled against Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit regarding their having made 
financial capital out of the late incursion 
of Dr. Jameson were absolutely false, and 
that, if necessary,-they courted the fullest 
investigation. [Cheers.| He gave that 
statement on the authority of Mr. Beit 
himself. [ Cheers.] He was also authorised 
to say that the charge made against the 
Board officials of the Chartered Company 
to the effect that a syndicate was formed 
by them with the same object was equally 
false. [Cheers.] He made those state- 
ments to the House with the endorsement 
that he had done the best he could to 
ascertain the truth in those matters, and 
he could only say that he was perfectly 
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satisfied that those men had not been 
actuated by sordid motives. [Cheers.] 
That a number of the small fry that hung 
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with the grievances ; and which would, 
of course, alienate all sympathy, if their 
methods were open methods, then, under 


these conditions, they had had our sym- 
pathy. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
of the perfidy there was in this matter. 
But a revolutionary committee did not 


round the fringes of the Stock Exchange 
had endeavoured to make money out of 
those events, as they did out of all other 
matters, he did not doubt ; but the sting 
of this charge was that Mr. Rhodes| send its plans tothe Government. When 
sympathised with the revolution because| there was a revolution in Italy, with 
it was conducted, not for the purposes of | which many friends of the right hon. 
reform, but'to fill the pockets of himself| Gentleman sympathised, did those who 
and his friends. But the assumption was | took part in it post up the Italian Gov- 
utterly false, and that being so the sting| ernment from day to day with their ar- 
of the charge of financial corruption was |rangements and take care that nobody 
extracted. |Cheers.| Now, they had been | lost any money on the Stock Exchange ! 
told in effect that they ought to endanger | Yet it was now put forward that the 
all the good work that Mr. Rhodes had | Transvaal Government should have been 
done in South Africa in order to vindicate | informed of all that was happening, and 
their national righteousness. For that|that care should have been taken that 
was really the effect of what the Leader|nobody in London should lose money 
of the Opposition said when he stated that lin consequence. You could only judge 
unless we insisted upon Mr. Rhodes being | of motives by assuring yourself whether 
excluded from the sphere of action in| there was sufficient provocation. We 
South Africa in which he had done so| knew from the remarkable speech of Lord 
much we should, as a nation, be guilty of | Loch in the House of Commons, and from 
moral turpitude. [Zaughter.| It might| the letter he sent to the papers two days 





be going too far to say that Mr. Rhodes | afterwards, that, in his opinion, i8 months 
should be judged by what was called | before these lamentable occurrences the 
the “moral meridian” of South Africa ;| atmosphere of Johannesburg was so ex- 
he should, of course, be judged by the! plosive that the mere appearance of a 


standard which obtained in  Eng- | representative of Her Majesty the Queen 
land to-day. [ Hear, hear!”] The} would have acted asa spark which would 
hard things that were said of Mr.| have led to an outbreak. What became 
Rhodes could not be justified if he were | then of the talk of an artificial revolution 
judged by ordinary standards, and if we|in which Johannesburg took little in- 
accepted this attempt at revolution as/ terest! We knew, upon the authority 
we had accepted revolutions which had | of the Colonial Secretary, of Lord Ripon, 
occurred in other countries. The Leader |and of the present High Commissioner, 
of the Opposition had interpreted these | that these grievances existed, and that 
telegrams, pieced them together, and| they constituted a menace to the per- 
edited them as a lawyer might do in a| manence and stability of the Transvaal 
Court of Law; and it was not fair to| Government. The morality of a revolu- 
import prejudice of that kind into the| tion was decided by the motives of those 
Debate. Until the contrary was proved, | who took part in it, and the legality of 
why should we not believe that admitted | it was decided by its success. If the 
grievances evoked in Johannesburg, as| Leader of the Opposition was absolutely 
they had in other countries, sympathy | convinced of the morality of this revolu- 
with the action of men as they had with) tion, he would not vex his soul about 
the similar action of great men in times | its legality, any more than Lord Palmer- 
past ? You could judge of a revolutionary | ston did when the question of foreign 
movement only by the motives of those| enlistment came up in 1860, because 
who took part in it, and he would add| Englishmen had gone out to fight with 
by the methods they employed. [‘ Hear, | Garibaldi, or, as Lord Palmerston said, 
hear!” from the Opposition.| If they |see “ what Mount Etna was doing.” In 
had received adequate provocation, if| reply to an attack made upon his Govern- 
they had eschewed methods of a treacher-| ment in this House, Lord Palmerston 
ous character entailing punishment, | said :— 

hardship, and cruelty upon imnocent| « It is the fault and fortune of Governments 
persons who were in no way connected | when their subjects have revolted that they 
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appeal to all friendly Powers for assistance to 
remove the men who are the authors and in- 
stigators of the revolution. These Governments 
forget that they are the real and original authors 
and instigators of these revolutionary move- 
ments; and if their prayer were granted, the 
first, most effectual, and only necessary step 
would be their own removal.” 


The hon. Member for Northampton had 
assisted, in the French sense of the word, 
in revolutions that had taken place in 
various parts of the world. It was clear, 
from the‘ speeches and meetings now 
reaching this country, that there was a 
great body of Dutch Afrikander opinion 
which regarded Mr. Rhodes as the saviour 
of South Africa, and held that, even if he 
sent Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal, one 
mistake could not undo his services. 
Another reason given for the. course 
advocated of ruining Mr. Rhodes and 
destroying his work was that we should 
thereby conciliate other Powers. Should 
we conciliate the Dutch by destroying 
a work in which many of them were 
engaged? Should we conciliate Dutch 
opinion in South Africa by ruining the 
greatest Statesman South Africa had 
yet brought forward! There was a 
great body of Dutch Afrikander opinion 
in South Africa which still held that 
Mr. Rhodes was the only man who was 
able to save the country. This was 
indicated by the following quotation 
from a speech by the Hon. P. Bellingan, 
a Dutchman, a member of the Afrikander 
Bond, and of the Upper Chamber in the 
Cape Parliament, as reported in The 
Port Elizabeth Felegraph of 22nd March 
1896 :— 


“He wished as an Afrikander to express his 
views about Mr. Rhodes. He spoke with great 
force upon the invaluable services rendered by 
Mr. Rhodes to South Africa in general, and the 
Cape Colony in particular. He declined to be 
a party to the outery against Mr. Rhodes which 
some Afrikanders had recently raised, and he 
said that if even the worst could be proved, and 
if it were discovered that Mr. Rhodes had sent 
Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal, one mistake 
could not undo all his previous great services to 
South Africa. Mr. Rhodes was a great man, 
and he admired him, and could not forget what 
he had done for the Colony.” 


In a letter recently written (dated 25th 
March 1896) by a prominent member of 
the Bond may be read this :— 


“People here of all nationalities are not eager 
to throw over the man (Mr. Rhodes) who has 
opened up the interior and found them new 
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markets. Rhodes will have the solid support 
of the Dutch, for I am sure there are quite as 
many Dutch for him in the Colony as there are 
English.” 

There were numbers of letters coming 
over all to the same effect. This problem 
was a problem for South Africa as a 
whole. It was said that, unless we 
hounded down Mr. Rhodes, we should 
estrange all Dutch opinion, but he was 
maintaining that this was an absolutely 
unfounded apprehension. Mr. Hoffman 
had addressed two crowded meetings of 
his constituents, which endorsed the 
high opinions he expressed as to the 
value of the services of Mr. Rhodes. 
This was before the recent disclosures, 
but still the whole matter had been can- 
vassed at the Cape on the assumption 
that Mr. Rhodes was behind it all. 
[Cheers.| At the Cape there was no 
doubt, he meant, that Mr. Rhodes 
knew of and sympathised with the action 
of the Johannesburg Committee. The 
Colonial Secretary had said that Mr. 
Rhodes, with these telegrams, must 
have had a knowledge of this revolu- 
tionary movement, and must have known 
that, in certain contingencies, Dr. Jame- 
son’s force would be available for the 
purpose of preventing a greater loss of 
life. [Opposition laughter.| That was 
all. The other thing which was known 
was that Mr. Rhodes did his utmost to 
prevent Dr. Jameson crossing the border 
—[{‘Oh, oh!” |—because the contingen- 
cies had not arisen. [Cheers.| He left 
hon. Members to deduce any other 
view from the telegrams. Of course, it 
was generally believed at the meeting 
that Mr. Rhedes sympathised with the 
attempts of the Uitlanders to obtain 
the redress of their grievances. Even 
in the Transvaal itself he believed 
it would be found that we should get 
no credit by ignoring the grievances 
under which the Uitlanders suffer. An 
idea was prevalent that if we only held 
our tongues and said nothing for an in- 
definite period the Dutchof the Transvaal 
would be disposed to take a much more 
charitable view of their grievances. 
There was no foundation whatever for 
that. In the Transvaal there was a 
Liberal party, and no one had been more 
outspoken than Dr. Eugene Marais, 
editor of Land en Volk. In August last 
he criticised the Government of the 
Transvaal in terms more severe than were 
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to be found in Dispatches or the speeches 
of the Colonial Secretary. Dr. Marais 
spoke of the unholy monopolies under 
which the country groaned, and attacked 
the Government for the corrupt sale of 
mining rights. Great wrong had, he 
said, been done to the mining community 
and to an industry in which all had some 
stake. The hon. Member for Caithness | 
might say all this had been changed 
since the raid. He himself believed not. 
Dr. Marais was one of the men who came 
toJohannesburg bearing theolive branch, 
and he believed his part in all these 
difficulties had been on the side of coming 
to a real arrangement recognising the | 
grievances under which his fellow-sub- 
jects suffered. ‘“ Whence,” he said, 
have these evils arisen?” They are 
not “through any vice or defect | 
in the character of my fellow-country- 
men, but because we are a Hollander- 
ridden nation.” On September 26th he 
gave an account of some great State 
ceremony, and said that wherever he 
went, instead of finding a Boer he met a 
Hollander. He asked, “ Do we live in a| 
free Republic?” Could it be wondered 
that Englishmen who lived alone had in 
their desperation been driven to revolt. 
[Opposition cries of “ Revolution! ”' 
Attempts to define the word revolution 
were idle and beside the mark. Whena 
town was held by a revolutionary com- 
mittee for nine days, the representatives 
of the Government having retired, and | 
subsequently they handed that town 
back to the Government, he considered a 
revolution had taken place, even if a 
single shot had not been fired. A blood- 
stained revolution was not wanted. A 
revolution meant that the representatives 
of constitutional Government were over- 
turned either by force or other means. | 
But it was sometimes said that by speak- | 
ing of these matters they were guilty of 
discourtesy to President Kruger. He 
had heard that President Kruger liked 
plain speech, and after reading the Blue- 
book issued that morning he was con- 
vinced that he used it himself. If we 
were to be courteous we could not found 
our courtesy on anything but courage and 
self-respect. No one would thank you 
for politeness if they thought it sprang 
from fear. On the contrary, they would 
despise you for it, and it was not for us 
in the matter of Mr. Rhodes to adopt an 
attitude which would estrange the loyalty 
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of our British fellow-subjects in the 
Transvaal and lose¢ us also the respect of 
the Dutch races who lived in South 
Africa. The whole point of the preced- 
ing speeches had been that an attack by 

us on Mr. Rhodes would solve our 
differences in South Africa. No one in 
South Africa would thank us for destroy- 
ing that work of expansion and progress 
in which all took pride, and hoped to 
reap the profit of, for ruining the greatest 
statesman South Africa had produced. 
On the contrary, we should lose South 
Africa instead of gaining it. It was 


|often thought that those who discussed 


the grievances of the Uitlanders were 
anxious to criticise the past policy of the 
country, or make suggestions as to our 
course for the future. That was not his 
view. He held that public Dispatches 
were not printed for private circulation 
only, or kept in a locked bookcase. 
They should be put before the people of 
this country that they might be seized of 
existing facts in South Africa, so that 
the Government of the day 
announced their policy the people of this 
country might be in a position to pro- 
nounce upon it. It was clear from the 
Blue- Book just issued that we had 
reached a diplomatic deadlock in South 
Africa. But amidst the darkness that 
baffled and the difficulties that hampered 
our immediate course they had one ray 
of light and hope—a statesman at the 
Colonial Office in whom they had confi- 
dence. Even if he had not won it by 
the able conduct of a game in which he 
had few cards; even if he had not won 
it by ability 
sacrifice on behalf of the Empire—if 
these things were not which were—he 
stood for England to-day, and before all 
things it was necessary we should show 
to friends and enemies alike an undivided 
front. The Colonial Secretary had been 
the officer of the watch during the 
strenuous hours of a sudden storm, and 
as such, even if they attempted to 


as he had won it by personal 


| criticise the orders he might think fit to 


issue, they could rest, knowing that the 
port for which he was making was the 
haven they all hoped to reach. [Cheers.| 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
not heard of a single grievance which 
would justify menacing the safety of 
South Africa. He did not know of one 
in the South African Republic. All the 
present troubles had been of a mining 
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character. The bulk of the Uitlanders 
were in the mining industry. What 
was the grievance with reference to the 
mining laws of the Transvaal? He 
had been in mining camps in South 


Africa. He, laid the foundation 
stone of the first house in Johannesburg. 
He had been in mining camps in 


Australia and California. He knew the 
mining lands of South Africa, and he 
contended that the mining lands of that 
Republic were more advantageous than 
in any other colony or country in the 
world. In the Transvaal where millions 
were being extracted from the mines, all 
a man had to do was to mark out his 
acre, register his name as possessor, and 
pay 10s. or £1 a month, whether he was 
a burgher or Uitlander. If a British 
subject went further north to Mashona- 
land he had to pay 50 per cent. to the 
Chartered Company. In Wales they 
could not go and mark out claims. Rights 
had to be bought from the landlords and 
after that a royalty had to be paid to the 
Government for all the gold obtained. 
These royalties had been reduced from 
time to time, but the lower grade ores 
could not be worked in Wales because 
of the royalties demanded by the British 
Government. Contrast that position of 
affairs with the gold law in the Trans- 
vaal which proclaimed as a gold field 
any district where gold was discovered, 
where anyone could go and work a mine 
for 10s. an acre, without paying any 
royalty, or way-leaves, or anything else. 
There was no grievance so far as the 
condition of the gold laws or gold 
mining were concerned in the Transvaal. 
There was no country in the world 
which, in this respect, had shown the 
same liberality as the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. As to the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, the first was that the full 
and complete franchise was not obtained 
at once by every Uitlander who went 
into the country. As far as the consti- 
tutional position of the Transvaal was 
concerned, it would compare very 
favourably with any other country in 
the world. In England no alien could 
acquire any political rights until he had 
been here for five years. He would 
then have a vote for one Chamber, but, 
being an alien, he could not be made a 
Member of that Chamber. What was 
the position in the Transvaal? After 
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two years any alien in the Transvaal 
could be naturalised, could vote for a 
member of the Second Chamber, and 
after five years he could be a Member of 
that Chamber. It was said that this 
Second Chamber in the Transvaal had 
no power. Had hon. Members ever 
looked at the Act constituting it! This 
Second Chamber had power over mines, 
woods, forests, posts, telegraphs, roads, 
civil and criminal procedure, bankruptcy 
and company law, patents, copyright, 
public health, sanitation, and other 
matters. It had, indeed, full power 
over everything in reference to the 
mining industry and commerce of the 
country, and the Act constituting it had 
now heen in operation for nearly six 
years. . Certainly the First Chamber 
had the right of veto as the House of 
Lords had in this country, but the First 
Chamber had only exercised this power 
of vetoing a Bill of the Second Chamber 
on one occasion. This was in regard to 
the Penny Postage Bill, which the First 
Chamber vetoed for one Session, but 
agreed to in the next. He asserted that 
there was no grievance in the Transvaal 
such as would justify the Colonial Secre- 
tary or the Government in bringing 
pressure to bear on the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment. He agreed that the powers of 
the Second Chamber ought to be in- 
creased, but urged that its constitution 
was a fair and honest attempt to meet 
the necessities of the case, and President 
Kruger adopted a statesmanlike method 
of conferring constitutional privileges on 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal which, 
after a residence of five years, would 
enable them to obtain the redress of 
grievances if they had been brought in a 
proper fashion before the Government. 
He was told there was a railway mono- 
poly, a dynamite monopoly, and a tax 
upon food coming into the country. It 
was not a Free Trade country, and he 
should like to ask, when it was said that 
food was taxed, who began it? It was 
the Cape Colony who began it a dozen 
years ago. The Transvaal was compara- 
tively poor, but her people were good 
growers of tobacco. The Cape Govern- 
ment put a tax of 2s. upon every pound 
of tobacco coming from the Transvaal 
into Cape Colony. So far as Cape 
Colony was concerned, therefore, they 
had no right to complain. Did not that 


policy of Protection obtain in America, 
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in every one of our Colonies, in Ger- 
many, France, and nearly every civilised 
State in the world, and yet because the 
poor South Africans adopted Protection 
it was a bitter grievance requiring the 
aid of the Colonial Secretary ! He was 
not himself a Protectionist, but if any- 
thing could be said for Protection in 
any country, then it was that of the 
South African Republic, because they 
were surrounded by British territory on 
three quarters, by Portuguese on the 
fourth, and they had got to pay heavy 
taxes to all these surrounding countries 
to permit goods to come in, and they 
adopted the policy of granting conces- 
sions for the purpose of developing the 
various industries of the country. The 
first of these concessions, given in 1881, 
was for liquor. It was given to an 
English firm, Messrs. Lewis and Marks, 
who for the first six or seven years in- 
curred a great loss, having invested a 
large capital in the enterprise, but who 
were now reaping a large profit. There 
was then this celebrated dynamite con- 
cession, about which he could speak with 
some knowledge. It was granted to an 


English syndicate, who formed a com- 
pany to work it, known as the South 


African Pioneer Powder Company. 
They gave a concession of the sole right 
to manufacture explosives to a British 
company on condition that it formed 
powder mills for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives in that country. The company, 
which was established in London, went 
on for two or three years and _ then 
became bankrupt. The Transvaal Gov- 
ernment had a large number of shares in 
it, as it had in all these concessions. 
These were handed to him on behalf of 
the Transvaal Government, and when 
the company went into liquidation he 
was appointed the liquidator. He 
wanted to sell the concession, but he 
could not find anyone to buy it. Ulti- 
mately Mr. Kynoch, formerly a Member 
of that House, bought the powder and 
cartridge portions and took over the fac- 
tory. He surrendered it to the Trans- 
vaal Government, and then a friend of 
Mr. Beit thought it worth while to take 
it up, and with Mr. Beit’s influence and 
capital they made a good deal out of it. 
Then he might take the railways. In 
1884, when President Kruger. the Vice 
President, and the Minister of Educa- 
vion was here, they tried to get money 
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for the purpose of making a railway 
from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria. The 
only persons they could get were some 
not very strong men, who offered to 
carry through the transaction for 7 per 
cent., but there was no security that 
they could complete their contract. 
The President then crossed over to 
Amsterdam, and got some satisfactory 
concessionaires to take it up at 6 per 
cent. Yet that was one of the very 
serious grievances they had urged by 
some aliens in the Transvaal. The Goy- 
ernment held a large portion of the 
shares, and derived a large portion of 
the income from the company. Being 
in a position to do it, they adopted the 
same system of Protection and the same 
method of developing their home indus- 
tries as had been adopted by all their 
own colonies and the United States. It 
was no grievance in their colonies, and 
it was no grievance in the United States, 
and why on earth should it be a 
grievance in the Transvaal? There 
were grievances in that country no 
doubt, but they were not different to 
what they had in their colonies, in the 
United States, and in other foreign 
countries. The Colonial Secretary had 
argued that the South African Republic 
had broken the Convention as much as 
Dr. Jameson and the Chartered Com- 
pany by reason of its action in regard to 
Stellaland, Goschen, and Zululand. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
had ever looked into this question, or he 
would not have brought forward such a 
very flimsy pretext. The Stellaland 
case was a very old one. It existed 
before the annexation of the Transvaal 
in 1877. It occurred first in 1871. The 
war broke out in 1881, but it was not 
then British territory. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be under the im- 
pression that Bechuanaland was then 
British territory. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I never 
said anything of the kind. What I did 
say was that this incursion was made 
after Bechuanaland became British ter- 
ritory. That was the time when Sir 
Hercules Robinson described it in the 
words I used. 

Dr.CLARK said, the fight began in 
1881, and they proclaimed it British 
territory in 1884. When the fight was 
over, the British volunteers and the 
Boer volunteers united and formed the 
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Republic of Stellaland. The 
members of the Republic were not Boers 
at all, but British subjects. He wrote 
some articles and several pamphlets at 
the time, and brought pressure to bear 
on the British Government to do some- 
thing to stop the civil war that was 
raging there, and, he was glad to say, 
ultimately something was done to stop 
it. The same thing occurred in Goschen 
between two chiefs. Then he would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
why, if there had been any breach of the 
Convention in the formation of the new 
Republic of Zululand, did his predeces- 
sor, a Conservative and Unionist 
Colonial Secretary, at once recognise it, 
at once enter into terms with it, and 
receive its Consul and officers. The fact 
of the matter was that either the right 
hon, Gentleman did not know the facts 
ot the case or he had been imposed upon 
by his advisers when he made _ that 
statement. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had not 
House the charge of corruption which he 
brought against the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in another place. He should like 
to hear some of the facts upon which he 


He 


made that charge of corruption. 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 


man which or how many of the six 
members of the Transvaal Government 
were corrupt? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had got any information to show 
that either the President or the Com- 
mandant-General, who were elected by 
the people, were corrupt, the sooner the 
people of the Transvaal knew the better, 
and he would undertake to say that 
they would not be elected again. Or if 
some corruption could be urged against 
the four members of the Executive 
elected by the Volksraad, then the 
sooner the Volksraad knew the better 
During the last 10 years, when gold had 
been found and developed in the coun- 
try, two members of the Executive had 
died. One had died a poor man, and the 
other, General Smidt, died last year a 
poorer man than he was when he became 
Vice President. He hoped that if they 
were to hear anything more about this 
alleged corruption, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not make vague accusa- 
tions, but would give them facts in 
support of his statement. 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin that if they 
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show some reason for that gratitude. 
They made a treaty recognising the in- 


dependence of the Republic in 1851 ; in 


repeated in the. 


He quite) 


1877, on false pretences, they annexed 
the country, and in 1881, by the Con- 
vention of London, they gave them back, 
grudgingly, some portion of their inde- 
pendence. Until this country replaced 
the Transvaal in the same position as it 
occupied in 1877 it could not expect 
anything like gratitude to be shown by 
the Boers. 

*Mr. FRANCIS NEWDIGATE 
(Warwickshire, Nuneaton) said, he in- 
terposed in the Debate first, because he 
had returned from a second visit to 
South Africa ; and secondly, because he 
neither had a pecuniary interest in the 
Transvaal nor in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s territory. In listening to the 
speech of the hon. Member one would 
imagine that the Transvaal Government 
was an ideal body; that there was all the 
freedom of the Newcastle Programme in 
force in that country ; that there was 
no discontent, and that all this agitation 
had been got up by capitalists. He 
denied that this was the genesis of the 
agitation, and insisted that a great deal 
needed to be rectified in the Transvaal. 
He should like to see the Transvaal 
Republic put on such a basis that Eng- 
lishmen and Dutchmen could live side by 
side, that there should be a free exercise 
of the Constitution, and that all cause 
for future disturbance should be taken 
away. No one could doubt that griev- 
ances existed at Johannesburg calling for 
redress, and that on December 30 last 
President Kruger promised, in reply to 
a deputation, to redress certain griev- 
ances to which his attention had been 
called. Whatever might be the faults 
of Mr. Rhodes, and granted that he 
was at the bottom of the Jameson 
raid, it should be borne in mind 
that when it came to the point Mr. 
Rhodes did his best to prevent Dr. 
Jameson from entering the Transvaal. 
[Mr. J. B. Roperrs: ‘‘ Only to post- 
pone it.’’?] The hon. Member had not 
heard Mr. Rhodes’s explanation, and 
it was assumed that the conduct 
of this man, who had done more 
than any other man for colonial ex- 


ansion during the last century, was to 
j p Db 7? 


i 


be judged by a few telegrams, and as 


202 


“a 
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if the country did not otherwise owe him|could not approve a law of that kind. 
a debt of gratitude. It was said that|Time after time the Uitlanders had 
the Transvaal Government had not|asked that their grievances should be 
broken the conditions of its indepen-|redressed. In 1892 the Transvaal 
dence of 1881, by which the Republic | National Union was formed, and it was 
was not to increase its boundaries. He | not until 1895 that the capitalists joined 
recalled the raid into Bechuanaland|in the movement. In 1894 13,000 
in 1884, which cost this country| people, and in 1895 38,500, signed 
£2,000,000, not a penny of compensa- | petitions asking for public rights. That 
tion being asked from the Dutch. | disposed of the theory that the agitation 
There was an incursion of 500 Boers in | was due to the capitalists only. In the 
1891 into Rhodesia, and this raid was| Volksraad last year a Member said 
prevented from crossing the Limpopo | openly that ifthe Uitlanders wished to 
by an armed force, and in 1894 the| have redress they must fight for it. The 
Boers were credited with designs on/only way to insure peace was to declare 
Amatongaland. Surely hon. Members/|firmly that this ,country would not 
would not contend that the spirit, if not|recede from the position taken up in 
the letter of the Convention, had not | 1884, and that we would do our best to 
been broken by the intrigues of the| promote the interests of our fellow- 
Boer Government with foreign Powers. | subjects in the Transvaal. If we had 
He had himself been told in South|only the Boers to deal with, a good 
Africa by many people, including ajunderstanding could be arrived at 
gentleman holding a high position in the | immediately. It was to the attitude of 
Transvaal, that the policy of the Boer|the Hollanders that the existing diffi- 
Republic was to have an understanding | culties were due, and if we once con- 
with foreign Powers, under which under- | vinced them that we intended to stand 
standing assistance would be given to| firm, a friendly settlement would result 
the Republic in an emergency. The| before very long. 
spirit of section 13 of the Convention of | 
1884, which said that British interests} On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
as compared with foreign interests should | the usual interval, 
not suffer in matters of trade, had been 
violated. As lately as December 28 a} Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon, 
Government contract was given for | Eifion) said, that he had never heard a 
electric lighting in Pretoria, and in the | more extraordinary proposition put for- 
contract the use of English-made plant | ward in that House than the one in 
was forbidden. If a Uitlander gave a| which it was suggested that the existence 
receipt he had to put a stamp upon it, |of a political grievance in one country 
but a Boer was not required to do so.| was a justification for an inroad by a 
Lately it had been proposed to levy a | neighbouring country. There was no 
war tax of £20 on every farm owned in| country in existence in which there was 
partnership. As Boers never owned|not some grievance, and if the mere 
farms in that way the tax would fall | existence of grievances was any justi- 
exclusively on the Uitlanders, who did. | fication or extenuation for conduct of 
Then articles which were commonly used |this kind, under what principle could 
by the Boers were not taxed, whilst those | we keep the Fenians in gaol? They had 
which were necessary to the Uitlanders | rebelled in consequence of grievances 
were taxed. In fact, the incidence of | which were deeply felt. What were the 
taxation was so arranged that nineteen-| grievances which the hon. Member made 
twentieths of the taxes were contributed|so much of? They were grievances 
by the Uitlanders, who maintained that | which were involved in the political 
the taxation was excessive, that no public | disputes of all countries. In regard to 
accounts relating to it were kept, and that | the question of defective duties, there 
it was greatly in excess of the needs of | were a great many people in this country 
the country. Before a Uitlander could| who were utterly opposed to the prin- 
obtain full civil rights he must have been | ciples of Free Trade—were they justified 
in the country for 14 years. Surely hon. |in taking violent and hostile action on 
Members opposite who were always | questions of this kind? The duties that 
advocating the extension of the Franchise, | the hon. Member spoke of were simply 
Mr. F. Francis Newdigate. 
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protective duties on behalf of farmers, 
and it appeared that in this country we 
were entitled to pass legislation for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of 
farming and agriculture; but that, if 
any legislation of that kind was passed 
in the Transvaal, then we were entitled 
to make an armed incursion with a view 
of upsetting the Government. Then, 
the greatest grievance of all was the 
question of the Franchise. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
ought to agree with the Jameson raid 
on that account, and that it was im- 
possible for people to be in favour of the 
Franchise and yet to be opposed to the 
methods adopted by Dr. Jameson. The 
men who complained that they were 
excluded from the Franchise in the 
Transvaal had not been in the country 
ten years ; and because aliens who had 
come into the country in the last ten 
years had not the full electoral rights, it 
was argued that they were entitled to 
rebel. Whole classes of this country 
had been, not for ten years, but for 
generations, excluded from the Franchise, 
even after the question had become a 
burning question. The first Reform 
Bill of 1832 was a case in point. The 
Uitlanders of the Transvaal were fully 
entitled to work out their political rights, 
but it must be by political means. It 
was said that it was admitted that their 
grievances existed ; that might be so to 
some extent with respect to this Fran- 
chise question, but there was a good deal 
to be said for the position of the Boers 
even on that point. He thought any 
country was entitled to pass a law ex- 
cluding persons from the franchise who 
had not come with the intention of 
making that country their permanent 
home, and the class of people who went 
to the Transvaal for gold mining purposes 
went there for the purpose of speculating 
in mining claims, in order to get as rich 
as they could in a few years, and then 
return to England to enjoy their wealth. 
Men of that class ought never, he con- 
tended, to be allowed the Franchise in 
any country. It was to secure certainty 
in this respect, that the Boers wished to 
maintain this long period. If the 
Transvaal were a purely agricultural 
country, he thought it might be more 
reasonable to have a shorter period, be- 
cause when a man went to a country to 
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farm the land and make improvements 
upon it, he generally acquired an affection 
for the land, and went there to stay. 
Thousands of men had gone from this 
country to America as agricultural 
settlers, and he did not think that one 
per cent., or one per thousand had re- 
turned. Supposing the United States 
were to pass a law enacting that the 
Franchise should only be given to native 
born men—a condition which already 
existed in regard to the eligibility for the 
office of President—would this country 
have the slightest right to intervene? 
Would they even,—as the Colonial 
Secretary thought they had—have the 
right to expostulate or advise? Nothing 
of the kind. The only case in which we 
should have had the right to remonstrate 
with the Transvaal Government would 
have been if there were special laws 
directed against the English as such—for 
instance, if the Franchise were given in 
the Transvaal to incomers from other 
nations in five years, while Englishmen 
had to wait 14 years for it—but this was 
not the case. It was an absurd complaint 
that the Reform Union had not been 
able in its four years of existence to ob- 
tain the reform of the Franchise : in this 
country the Liberation Society had been 
in existence for 40 years, and had not 
yet been successful in its efforts to 
remove a grievance which was deeply 
felt, but its members were not, there- 
fore justified in starting a rebellion 
and calling in the assistance of 
France or the United States. They 
were told by the Colonial Secretary 
that Mr. Rhodes tried to stop the incur- 
sion at the last moment. If he had tried to 
stop it because he repented of the evil 
that he was going to do, because he saw 
the infamy ot his proceeding, that would 
be a reason for showing leniency. but 
he did not try to stop it, but simply to 
postpone it, and that was because he 
discovered facts which disclosed the pos- 
sibility of a fiasco occurring. Then it 
was said we owed a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Rhodes. Assuming that was so, 
it was only ground for mitigation of 
punishment. Why should it be taken 
as a defence of a wan who had been 
guilty of a gross and public breach of 
trust which had compromised this coun- 
try in the face of the whole world? But 
was this country as much indebted to 
Mr. Rhodes as was represented? We 
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were indebted ‘to Mr. Rhodes for one 
thing for which this country ought to be 
for ever ashamed, and that was the raid 
upon the Matabele, than which the his- 
tory of crime recorded no blacker page. 
The evidence was clear and indisputable 
of the complicity of Mr. Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company. He did not| 
say that the Directors in London knew | 
of what was going to take place, for they | 
were mere dummies, who were afraid of | 
acting even now, except with the con-| 
sent of Mr. Rhodes, but the Company | 
itself were responsible for its managing | 
director, and it was absurd to refer the | 
question to a Joint Committee of the two | 
Houses. On the question of sordid, 
motives, the hon. Member for Dover | 
said he was commissioned on behalf of | 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit to deny that} 
they were actuated in any way by) 
financial considerations. What was the | 
denial of these two men worth? Did| 
not Mr. Rhodes give assurances to the| 
Colonial Secretary when in this country | 
that he knew nothing whatever about 
the raid, and were not those assurances 
lying assurances? [‘‘Oh!’’] If he 
lied in one case why were they to believe 
him now? He regretted the decision 
come to by the Colonial Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech came to 
a weak and impotent conclusion ; he 
gave himself away completely. He was 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman had 
lost his courage, and that he had been 
cowed by the opposition of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen beside and behind 
him. He had failed to show the strength 
he was believed to possess, and which he 
hoped he might again show in the future, 
though he had failed on this occasion. 
*Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
thought the Colonial Secretary showed 
far more courage in the line he had 
taken than if he had yielded to the noisy 
clamour which always assailed a person 
who had done an unsuccessful thing in 
a particularly daring way. As for the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, it was one 
which any barrister of three years’ 
standing could have made, supplied with 
letters half as incriminating as those 
which he had at his disposal. Most 
poeple would come to the conclusion that 
the Colonial Secretary showed the truest 
courage in not at the moment resolving 
to reverse the whole policy of Ministry 
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after Ministry—namely, to maintain the 
claim of this country to be the para- 
mount Power in South Africa. The late 
Government were in office three years 
ago, and ‘‘ extra-legal’’ was the word 
applied by their Leader to every 
kind of outrage that could be com- 
mitted. The most interesting question 
was that with which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech did not deal. 
He had not said one word about 
the -grievances of the Uitlanders, and 
after listening to the speech one would 
never suppose that there were any griev- 
ances. He did not care to argue the 
matter on « priort grounds. He should 
take from the Blue-book a much more 
authoritative declaration than that of 
the hon. Member below the Gangway, 
who, he understood, was not wholly in- 
dependent. In this Blue-book there is a 
communication dated January 4th, from 
Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson :— 


“T think it may be safely said that when the 
Manifesto was issued by the National Union on 
the 27th ultimo the feeling in Natal in favour 
of the Uitlanders and their claims was _practi- 
cally unanimous. All the people of British 
race were certainly convinced of the justice, in 
the main, of the Uitlanders’ claims, and the 
Dutch farmers in Natal felt that the removal 
of the crushing food duties, at all events, would 
be in their interests. There are not a few people 
of Dutch extraction, both in the Transvaal and 
in Natal too, who highly disapprove of the 
policy adopted by president Kruger towards the 
Uitlanders. With regard to Dutch opinion in 
Natal, I forward a translation of an article from 
the Natal Afrikander of the 1st instant, written 
before the news of Dr. Jameson’s incursion had 
been received, which unreservedly condemns the 
attitude adopted by President Kruger towards 
the Uitlanders, and recommends him to yield to 
their demands.” 


On the othersideof the page there was the 
translation of the article addressed by 
Dutchmen to Dutchmen, and it was 
headed ‘‘ Do Be Careful.’’ This article 
recognised the grievances which the hon. 
Member opposite said did not exist, and 
it implored President Kruger to be care- 
ful, lest he might bring about an armed 
revolution. That was before the raid, 
which he would not and could not 
justify. It is perfectly well known that 
President Kruger expressed himself 
willing to remedy the grievances, but 
there is always some excuse—just as he 
found an excuse for not coming to Lon- 
don—for not doing an awkward and 
inconvenient thing. 
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Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, E.): A 
very good thing too. 
*Mr. DARLING asked, was it ‘‘ a good 
thing too’’ not to remedy admitted 
grievances? When grievances were 
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shown to exist, when they were ad- 
mitted by the highest authority, they 
ought to be removed. 

Mr. LOUGH : What about Ireland ? 
*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
[Laughter and 


Oh, bother Ireland. 
cries of ‘‘ Order !”’ 
*Mr. DARLING said he should not 
be drawn into that discussion, but he 
remembered that when an outrage was 
committed in the interest of Home Rule 
it was likened to ringing the chapel bell 
to call attention to things which needed 
redress. It could not be denied that the 
Uitlanders had grievances, for in the 
Blue-book President Kruger said that 
“he hoped to remedy some of them, 
but now he dare not do it.’’ They were 
told they should look with extreme 
horror on the raid into neutral territory 
of a friendly State. Well, technically 
the Transvaal was a friendly State, just 
as one lawyer was the friend of another 
—[laughter|—but it was friendly in a 
technical sense and no other. There 
was not the slightest attempt to loyally 
observe the Convention signed in 1884. 
He denied the raid was unprecedented. 
He remembered to have read of a certain 
Mazzini, and who was his friend here ? 
Sir James Stansfeld, who supported him 
through thick and thin, and was the 
treasurer of the fund. 

Sir. W HARCOURT : He resigned. 
*Mr. DARLING: True, he resigned 
his position in the Government, but 
that Liberal Government declared that 
they did not in the least see why 
he should. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
found in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
book the statement that in 1860 Lord 
John Russell admitted in the House 
of Commons that it would be im- 
possible to put into execution our laws 
against foreign enlistments, for every 
political party was concerned in breaking 
them at one time or another, that while 
he was speaking a legion might be formed 
m one place to fight for Victor Em- 
manuel against the Pope, and in another 
place a legion might be formed to fight 
for the Pope against Victor Emmanuel. 
Every refugee was free to make this coun- 
try the base of operations against the 
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Government which caused his exile. 
That was the statement of so unim- 
peachable an authority as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, in his ‘‘ History of Our 
Own Times.’’ No doubt, for London 
to be a base of operations against several 
foreign Powers was dishonourable ; but 
we had survived it ; and the person who 
urged the taking up of arms on behalf 
of Greece against Turkey was only re- 
garded now as a great poet. If anyone 
in the Daily News wrote a poem or a 
prose article urging the taking up of 
arms against Turkey, hon. Members 
thought it was quite right. Yet, why 
was it not just as much a violation of 
our duty to a friendly State, as a raid 
into the Transvaal? But we had real 
interests at stake ; and it was important 
that in a moment of natural indignation 
we should not do that which we might 
afterwards regret. The question must 
be approached with a knowledge of 
those with whom we were dealing. 
While the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth was 
quoting Canning, why did he not re- 
member the lines :— 


“In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much.” 


The Dutch were likely to exhibit the 
same fault in matters of politics. In- 
deed, they did give far too little to the 
Uitlanders, and not only did they ask 
too much, but they took it by making 
the Uitlanders pay all the taxes. It 
was to forget a great deal of history to 
believe that the question of South Africa 
lay between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal. If, ina moment of exasperation 
with those who certainly had shown no 
regard for our interests and difficulties, 
we absolutely threw over the Chartered 
Company because they had been badly 
served by some of their men, it would 
not be regarded as an act of magnimity 
by any foreign Powers ; but as an act of 
downright folly. And no sooner should 
we have acted on the noble sentiment 
which only the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin professed, and on which no 
foreign Statesman ever acted, than we 
should find another Power ready to take 
what we left, and with no regard for the 
independence of the Transvaal and the 
rights of Treaties. This was no notion 
of his own. He had no tenderness for 
the Chartered Company, except as far 
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as their abandonment might be in- 
jurious to the country. What did hon. 
Members opposite think would happen if 
we let the Africanders think that at the 


first gust we were going to throw up| 


the whole South African game as too big 
for us to play? 
Members to Vol. 56 of ‘‘ Accounts and 
Papers,’ dated 1884, and 
**South Africa.’’ 
find a Dispatch from Sir Bartle Frere 
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He would refer hon. | 


labelled | 
There they would | 
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| to the rulers of Germany that the proper 
thing for Germany to do was by every 
means in their power to oust the influence 
‘of England from South Africa. This 
was a much bigger question than merely 
what should be done to Mr. Rhodes. 
| We had to deal with business people, 
and we had to deal with the Germans, 
who were ready to take advantage of any 
slip that might be made. We knew 
| from that Dispatch what wastheGermans’ 


to Lord Kimberley, dated July 19, 1880, | view with regard to South Africa. What 
transmitting the translation of anarticle| was done was unwise, and, from the 
by Ernst von Weber, published in Ber- | point of view of this country, most de- 
lin in 1879, and described as having | plorable and regrettable. It had put us 
attracted much attention in South! in one of the greatest difficulties England 
Africa. This article contained a clear | had ever been placed in, but that was no 
and well-argued statement in favour of | reason why we should lose our heads, 
a plan of German colonisation in South | why we should make a present of South 
Africa, much discussed in German Africa to the Germans. He rejoiced, 
political and commercial circles even | therefore, to find the right hon. Gentle- 
before the Franco-German war. It)man the Secretary of State for the 
stated that a new empire, possibly more | Colonies had chosen to take a courageous 
valuable and brilliant even than the!|course and not to yeid to the clamour 
Indian Empire waited in the newly- | which had such fascination for the Leader 
discovered central Africa for the Power of the Opposition and the right hon. 
which should possess sufticient power and Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. 

courage to acquire it; that it would}; Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 


make a magnificent recruiting-ground | (Northampton) said the hon. and learned 
for Germany ; that the aversion of the | Gentleman the Member for Deptford was, 


Boers for the English Government was|he believed, a devoted follower of the 
intense ; and that the rumour of the! Government. Had it not been so, he 
Russian acquisition of Delagoa Bay was should have been under the impression 
hailed with delight by the Boers. That) that the speech just delivered was in- 
was transmitted to Prince Bismarck. | tended to have an obstructive effect— 
Did anyone imagine that this scheme of | indeed, he believed that was the object 
acquiring South Africa for Germany had |of it. The fact was the case of the 
been abandoned? Why did Dr. Leyds | Government was so bad that they were 
go to Berlin? At the moment when he/exceedingly anxious the Committee 
was ostensibly consulting an oculist, the | should have as little time as possible to 
agitation in Johannesburg somehow|expose it. Now, he approached this 
became acute. The people in South Africa | subject in no spirit hostile to the right 
knew what was meant. And what was|hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary. 
the first result of the raid? The Ger-|He admired the energy and decision 
man Emperor’s telegram was not so|with which the right hon. Gentleman 
much an impulsive expression of the| acted when we first heard of the raid. 
German Emperor's feelings, as an in- | He was aware of the influences and the 
dication of the hope that at last the well- | difficulties the right hon. Gentleman had 
matured plan of von Weber was within | to contend with, not only in South Africa, 
a measurable distance of realisation. |! but in England. The fact was that in 
Prince Bismarck would never have sent) the last two or three years exceedingly 
that telegram ; he was not an admirer of|shady financiers had carried on a 
al fresco diplomacy, and neither was he | gambling establishment with the Union 
(Mr. Darling). But the telegram was|Jack flying over it—{laughter|—and 
sent, and it was a remarkable thing that | society, the aristocracy of the country, 
that telegram was the first notice taken |had rallied to that establishment and 
by any foreign Power of an event which| punted at it. [Renewed laughter.] 
fell in very well indeed to help forward | Naturally, now when they found the 
the views of those who had submitted | police were inclined to take them in 


Mr. Darling. 
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hand, they banded themselves together 
and wanted their shop to continue to 
carry on its most remunerative business. 
He had always said that this Chartered 
Company was one of the most disgrace- 
ful and scandaJous companies that ever 
existed—[lauyhter 
considering 
was saying a good deal. 
laughter.| But in the last Parliament 
he was in the position of Cassandra—he 
prophesied evil, he said what would 
happen, how our good name would be 


and cheers|—and, 


injured if steps were not taken to put an | 
end to this company, anG no one would | 


listen tohim. Now, however, everybody 
practically admitted the truth of all he 
said. [No, no!”}] The Colonial 
Secretary said the raids which had been 
committed in times past by the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal might be regarded 
as a set-off against the raid which had 
just taken place into the Transvaal. But 
the raids of times past were the raids of 
private individuals of a very doubtful 
order. If President Kruger had got up 
a revolution in Cape Town, had 
attempted to change the Government 
and had kidnapped Sir Hercules 
Robinson, then, perhaps, the one might 
have been set off against the other. 
He had no complaint to make in regard 
to the right hon. gentleman’s contem- 
plated action towards the Transvaal. He 
was sure the right hon. gentleman as a 
practical business man would give ex- 


cellent advice to President Kruger, but | 


whether President Kruger would follow 
it, when he was told that if he did not 
follow it nothing would happen, was 
another matter. [Zaughter.| The hon. 
member for Dover had startled him by 
declaring that revolutions were always 
right. 

Mr. WYNDHAM: If the 
are moral. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, there was 
a good deal of concession for a Conser- 
vative in that view. [ Laughter.] 


tion when people had not got their rights 
and were unable to obtain them by con- 
stitutional means. [Ministerial cheers 
and counter-cheers.| But this revolution 
in Johannesburg was not attempted for 
the sake of the rights of the people. It 
was got up by a gang of financiers many 
of whom resided either in England or at 
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motives | 


He | 


for one was always in favour of revolu- | 
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j the Cape, and most of the Uitlanders 
declined to join it on discovering the 
Some 
|hon. gentlemen opposite were fond of 
| boasting of what a glorious thing it was 


| secret objects of these financiers. 


| to be an Englishman ; and he wondered 
| what they thought of those Uitlanders 


what companies were, that | who had declared that they were ready 
[Renewed to throw off their allegiance to this 


‘country and become citizens of the 
| Republic if they only got votes. [Cheers 
|and laughter.| The main grievance of 
| the Uitlanders seemed to be that they 
objected to indirect taxation. He had 
always been opposed to indirect taxation ; 
but he confessed that he had not the 
slightest intention of descending to the 
streets witha rifleand inaugurating arevo- 
lution—|/aughter|—in order to exchange 
indirect for direct taxation. The fact 
was, that those men were making enor- 
mous profits: the taxes they had to pay 
were exceedingly small in proportion 
to the profits, and therefore, while he 
admitted that they had certain grievances, 
| he had not much sympathy for them in 
regard to those grievances. { “Hear, hear.” | 
The second section of the speech of the 
Colonial Secretary had not pleased him 
so much as the first part. The right hon. 
gentleman appeared to him to be a good 
man struggling under difficulties. There 
was a hollow ring about the right hon. 
gentleman’s praises of Mr. Rhodes ; and 
he was inclined to think that if the right 
|hon. gentleman had been given a fiee 
hand by his colleagues not much more 
,weuld be heard of Mr. Rhodes as an 
‘employé of the Chartered Company. 
|[Cheers.| It was said that Mr. Rhodes 
‘had done good work by expanding the 
area of the Empire. The expansion of 
| which so much was heard was a mere 
incident in an endeavour on the part of 
a gambling gang, of which Mr. Rhodes 
was the head [Winisterial cries of “ Oh, 
oh!”], to get money from the public by 
floating rotten companies. [Renewed 
cries of “Oh, oh!”] How was the 
Chartered Company formed? A mining 
concession was obtained from Lobengula, 
and -then Rhodes and Rudd came to 
England and asked for a charter. The 
answer of the Government was, 


‘“ We know very little of you, and what wedo 
know does not lead us to trust you; therefore, 
if we give you the charter, we mustadd a certain 
| number of directors as evidence of good faith.” 
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Accordingly two Dukes (Fife and, pointed out to their subservient company 
Abercorn), Earl Grey, and that eminent | that, besides the shares they had given 
banker the member for West Maryle- | themselves in the commencement, they 
bone (Sir H. Townsend Farquhar), were | had certain founders’ shares, for which 
added to the Directors, and the charter | they called on the company to give them 
was then given to “our truly be-| one million ordinary shares of the com- 
loved” Rhodes and Rudd. [Laughter.]| pany. Therefore, they got not only the 
The concession was afterwards repu-| greater part of the first million, but they 
diated by Lobengula, but that was aj|got this second million, and, as they 
mere detail. But no sooner had these} required a certain amount of money, 
gentlemen obtained this vague concession | 500,000 more shares were issued at an 
of mining rights than they got up ajenormous percentage. Let hon. Mem- 
company. The capital was set down as|bers consider what those ,¢ntlemen 
one million sterling. He need not say | gained by their self-sacrificing patriotism. 
that no money passed, the million being | Owing to the disgraceful conduct of the 
divided in shares among the promoters | English Press—[C'ries of “Oh, oh 17}— 
of the company, of which Mr. Rhodes | the £1 shares of the company rose at 
was one. They were allowed to look for one time to £9, so that, putting aside 
gold in Mashonaland; they borrowed | the first million, the second million of 
money in an extraordinary fashion of | the shares came to be worth nine millions 
the De Beers Company, of which, again, | sterling. [Cheers and laughter.| Patrio- 
Mr. Rhodes was a member, and built a} tism in this case was singularly blessed 
fort in the country. But, notwith-| with financial success. — [ Laughter.) 
standing the inducements put forth, the Well, when those gentlemen found there 
public did not take kindly to the shares, was no gold to be had in Matabeleland, 
which consequently fell from £1 to 10s.|and that the prices of the shates they 
It was soon discovered that there was | still held must be kept up, they resolved 
absolutely no gold in Mashonaland, and | that something must be done. They 
the shares became worthless. Thencame} cast their eyes on the Transvaal. 
the Matabele war. He would not go|[Laughter| The first step, then, was to 
into that matter, but he was confident | obtain a slice of Bechuanaland, because 
that every Member who carefully read| no part of Matabeleland absolutely 
the Blue-books which had been published | touched the Transvaal frontier. Having 
would agree with him in thinking that|done this, they proceeded to conspire 
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there never was a more disgraceful 


episode in the history of our country than | 


that war. [Cheers and Ministerial 
laughter.| That war, which resulted in 
the massacre of a large number of natives 
and the conquering of the country for 
the benefit of the Chartered Company, 
cost England £80,000. The company 
then established themselves in Matabele- 
land, and the same game was played. 
Matabeleland was declared to be a per- 
fect E] Dorado—to be full of gold. A 
few settlers went there, and they were 
mostly of that kind of people who seek to 
prey upon others—lawyers—{/aughter |— 
auctioneers, prospectors, and gin-sellers— 
[laughter |—and these people built houses 
at Bulawayo for the reception of those 
who were to rush in on the search for 
gold. But, unfortunately, it turned out 
that there was no more gold to be found 
in Matabeleland than in Mashonaland. 
[Laughter.| What did the promoters 
do? As soon as the war was over and 


chey had obtained Matabeleland, they 
Mr. Labouchere. 


|with the view of getting hold of some- 
thing in the Transvaal. With the help 
(of a number of the Uitlanders, most of 
whom were confederates of the Rhodes 
gang of financiers, they started an 
| agitation in the Transvaal ostensibly on 
| behalf of the Uitlanders. At the same 
| time, those men—some in the Transvaal 
|and some in Cape Town, and elsewhere, 
| but all connected with the Chartered 
|Company in some way—agreed to pur- 
| chase arms ; the De Beers Company, the 
| Chartered Company, and the Goldfields 
Company purchased arms. Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Rudd were managing directors 
| of this Goldfields Company, and he might 
incidentally mention, to show how 
financial considerations operated in these 
matters, that he had seen in the news- 
| papers that a meeting of the company 
| was held in order to accept their resigna- 
tions. But the resignations were to be 
paid for. They were given shares that 
they could sell at that time for 
£1,200,000. Was there ever known such 
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guinea-pigging in excelsis? [ Laughter.) | 


W ell, having got up an agitation in the 


Transvaal, those persons collected their | 
Then we had the letter | 
of the | 


men together. 
with the story of the 
women and children in Johannesburg. 
A to 


danger 


revolution was break out in 


Johannesburg, and Dr. Jameson and his | 


force were to rush across the frontier 
on the pretext that he was going to, 
protect the women and children from the | 
Beers. He should like to know some- 
thing more about that letter. As The 
Times devoted so 1:.uch attention to South 


nas “e : | 
African affairs, perhaps it would be good | 


enough to state how it obtained that letter | 
on the day of the raid. 

That would be a very 
interesting to the country than the long- 
winded eulogiums of Mr. Rhodes that 
appeared in that paper. Although the 


men were collected, their policy broke | 


down at last. The confederates of Mr. 
Rhodes were anxious that Dr. Jameson 
should arrive with the Union Jack flying, 
and that the Transvaal should be 
annexed to the Chartered Company’s 
territory. The mass of the Uitlanders 
were not in favour of this; 


they simply desired that their grievances 
should be remedied Rightly or wrongly, 
they thought they had a right to fight 
for that ; but they had no desire to be 
separated from the Transvaal and to 
become Chartered Company’s men. The 
Colonial Secretary said Mr. Rhodes had 


mitigated his crimes by not expressing | 


his approval of Dr. Jameson forcing the 
frontier ; but it was not quite clear that 
Mr. Rhodes did express his disapproval. 


What he expressed his disapproval of was | 


the forcing of the frontier on a particular | 
day ; the raid was not to be stopped en- 
tirely, but it was to be put off to a more 
convenient season. What did the tele- 
grams reveal ? 
the Cape, telegraphed to his subordinate 
a number of lies—a number of lies that 
were to be told in order to escape com- 
plicity in this movement. [‘“Oh, oh!” 
and cheers.| He suggested the putting 
forward of certain pleas and excuses that 
were absolutely false. 
used his position to promote his personal 
sordid interests. 
ApmiraL FIELD 


(Sussex, 
bourne) : No. 
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[“* Hear, hear !”]| 
great deal more | 


they wished | 
to remain under the flag of the Republic ; | 


That he, the Premier of | 


Thus Mr. Rhodes | 


East- | 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: 
| Admiral says “ No.” 

ApmirAL FIELD: Your Leader says 
NO.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not care; 
|I have gotno Leader. [Great laughter.] 
| It was not a question of who said Yes or 
No; it was a question of fact. They 
| knew perfectly well that Mr. Rhodes 

was an enormous holder of Chartered 
Company’s shares. They knew that if 
| the raid had succeeded the shares would 
| have gone up by leaps and bounds. Mr. 
; Rhodes would have benefited, and there- 
fore he acted for his own sordid interests. 
He, a Premier of the Cape, a Privy 
Councillor, who had taken the oath to do 
nothing injurious to his Queen and 
country, concealed the truth from Sir 
Hercules Robinson. In this he acted in 
a most base manner; and he did more ; 
when he was asked whether he had any 
|connection with this raid he denied it, 
\and that was a deliberate falsehood on 
‘his part. [“No!”] Did that “No” 
mean that Mr. Rhodes did not make the 
denial, or that he was in no way con- 
nected with the raid? As a matter of 
fact it was proved he was one of the pro- 
moters of the raid. He came to England 
|and had an interview with the Colonial 
Secretary, to whom he stated that he had 
| nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir ; 
he said nothing to me about it. J had 
the statements which have been published 
|in the Blue-book, but he said nothing to 
me. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE continued that 
| that was much the same thing. ty No, 
ino!”) The right hon. Gentleman stated 
| that he believed—and probably he should 
‘have done the same thing—that Mr. 
| Rhodes had absolutely nothing whatso- 
‘ever to do with this movement. The 
|incredible meanness of the man was seen 
in one thing. Dr. Jameson being under 
‘arrest for trial in this country, Mr. 
| Rhodes did not come forward and say, 
(“Tam in England; I am responsible ; 
| bring your charges against me and I will 
answer them.” There was not an 
hon. Gentleman opposite who, _ if 
he had been in the same position 
\as Mr. Rhodes, would have acted in 
|the same mean and despicable manner. 
He did not mind wolves, but he objected 
to them in sheep’s clothing. He knew 
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nothing more contemptible than for a 
man to pose as a great patriot, and from 
there to be found at the bottom of his 
plans and schemes devices to obtain 
money from other people for himself. 
[Ministerial cries of “Oh!”)] But it was 
a matter of hard arithmetic. If there 
was an honourable tradition amongst 
English statesmen it was that they never 
made money by their position. Mr. 
Rhodes had disgraced and dishonoured 
that high and holy tradition of which 
we were proud as a nation. How did 
Mr. Rhodes gain by the conspiracy ? 
There was no gold in Mashonaland, but 
there was a great deal in many parts of 
the Transvaal, and the object of the con- 
spiracy was to Jay hold of those parts 
where there was gold and annex them to 
the Chartered land. The company, 
would, therefore, have an opportunity of 
taxing the people who already had mines 
and imposing conditions upon all others | 
who opened mines. The condition in | 
the Chartered land was the enormous | 
royalty of 50 per cent. to the Chartered | 
Company. It was easy to understand 
tnat if there was no gold in the Chartered 
Jand and they could get hold of the gold 
in the Transvaal and charge 50 or even 
25 per cent., the Chartered Company’s 
shares would have gone up enormously 
and Mr. Rhodes and his confederates 
would have reaped a large profit. The 
board of directors were the poorest | 
creatures that ever ran on two legs. | 
[Laughter.| They advised the resigna- | 
tion of Mr. Rhodes. But before doing | 
so they decided to ask Mr. Rhedes| 
himself. Fancy! They might as well 
ask a criminal in the dock: “Shall we 
discharge you or not?” Mr. Rhodes 
treated them with the utmost contempt ; | 
he knew them, and said, “ Let resigna- 
tion wait,” and—so like Mr. Rhodes, who 
was always playing to the gallery— 
[Ministerial cries of “Oh! ”|— he ended | 








with Napoleonic swagger, “ We fight | 


Matabele to-morrow.” [Ministerial 
cheers.| Mr. Maguire was the representa- 
tive of Mr. Rhodes in this country and on 
the board of directors. He asked the 
hon. Member for Marylebone, whom 
he saw present, whether at the 
meeting of directors that day 
it was elicited from Mr. Maguire 
that he went behind his brother directors 
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and telegraphed to Mr. Rhodes “ Don’t 


resign”? Then Mr. Hawksley, anaes, 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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to the company and Dr. Jameson, and 
private solicitor to Mr. Rhodes, in a 
letter to “ My dear Duke” gave a certifi- 


cate of virtue to Mr. Rhodes. If every 


one were to benefit by a 6s. 8d. certificate 
to his virtue from his solicitor there 
would be no wicked men in the world. 
[Laughter.| Mr. Hawksley in his letter 
to “My dear Duke”—{langhter|—said :— 


“T know Mr. Rhodes in doing so” —he sup- 
posed the raid was alluded to—‘ ws actuated 
by the supreme desire to preserve the Chartered 
Company, for he regards Rhodesia with its 
white population, of almost exclusively English 
subjects, as the bulwark of Imperial interests in 
South Africa, and his life work has been devoted 
to the extension of the Empire.” 


[Laughter and Ministerial cheers.) Tt 
was to be left to the directors to say 
whether Mr. Rhodes should resign or 
not. The Government should insist 
upon his resigning. Was Mr. Beit to 
remain a director of the Company? The 
hon. Member for Dover read a sort of 
declaration from Mr. Beit that Mr. Beit 
was actuated by the noblest motives and 
made no money by being so actuated. 
[Laughter.| For himself he did not 
believe it. Whether Mr. Beit—who 
seemed to be a shade worse than Mr. 
Rhodes—was to remain on the Board of 
the Company he did not know. His 
* noblest motives ” could not have been 
patriotic becatise he was a German, 
and, therefore, presumably not eager for 
the extension of the British Empire. 
He should like to know something about 
these noble dukes and earls. He did 
not wish to charge any men with any- 
thing which they did not really do. He 
did not know which directors were 
honest and which dishonest, but he 
would say this—that, honest or dis- 
honest, they were everyone of them most 
unquestionably guilty of culpable negli- 
gence, seeing what they had «one and 
what they allowed to be done. It 
was also culpable negligence on the part 
of the Governnent itself, to leave this 
vast territory, with the troubles sur- 
rounding us in South Africa, under the 
rule and administration of this particular 
company. He was told, and he believed, 
that when the Committee to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded was 
established it would be proved that 
Mr. Beit, Dr. Rutherford Harris, and 
several other gentlemen of that kidney 
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met together in the city. They con- 
sidered that although they might 
eventually gain by laying hold of this 
portion of the Transvaal, undoubtedly the 
first effect of a raid there would be that 
there would be a heavy fall in all the 
shares of the South African market. 
They therefore, confederated together 
and employed a gentleman to sell for 
them—what was called in the City an 
enormous “ bear” in these securities, in 
order that they might gain. But there 
was a little coldness among these gen- 
tlemen themselves, because, although 
they had all agreed to sell on a joint 
account, it was found that the worthy 
Pr. Rutherford Harris had anticipated 
them and quietly effected a little sale of 
10,000 shares for himself before the fall. 
Why, there was not even honour among 
thieves! The Colonial Secretary said 
that before taking action himself regard- 
ing Mr. Rhodes he was desirous to 
learn what was the opinion in South 
Africa. With all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would point out 
that, important as opinion in South 
Africa was, the matter concerned pri- 
marily the honour of this country. He 
had shown how Mr. Rhodes deliberately 
and dishonourably concealed what was 
going on from Sir Hercules Robinson, 
how he urged his subordinates to tell 
lies to cover his track, how he denied all 
connection with the matter, and left Dr. 
Jameson here as his scapegoat to suffer 
for him. Would any statesman in this 
country against whom one-half of this 
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the Company. Supposing the Govern- 
ment of Damaraland had been found 
connected with the matter and a raid 
had been arranged by a company with 
these people, the directors, and that the 
Governor of Damaraland was also 
managing director of the company, 
would not our newspapers say that, 
unless the Government of Germany 
acted with energy in the matter, and 
put an end to the connection of all 
|these people with this country, they 
should believe to the end of all time 
\that the German Government was con- 
nected with the raid? He did not for 
a moment suggest or believe that the 
Government, directly or indirectly, knew 
of this raid ; but it seemed to him they 
were bound, for the honour of the 
country and also for their own, abso- 
lutely to put an end to all sort of 
connection of the Government with these 
people associated with the Chartered 
Company. Remember, this Chartered 
Company was acting under a Charter 
from the Queen. It was assuming 
responsibilities there. Its responsibili- 
ties were the same as those of the 
Government, and the great administra- 
tive powers which had been conferred 
upon the Company ought not, in the 
interests of the honour of the country, 
to be left in their hands any longer. 
It should also be insisted that Mr. 
| Rhodes and Mr. Beit should sever their 
|connection with the Company. They 
| knew perfectly well that there must be 


|a race feeling existing on the part of the 
| 








could be shown have been continued by| Afrikanders, and when the Republic 
any Government or House of Commons | which represented the kingship, as it 
ina position of public trust ? He should | were, of their race in Africa was so 
fancy the opinion of South Africa would | basely attacked as it had been in the 
pronounce against him, and he hoped, | present instance, the Afrikanders would 
if it did, the right hon. Gentleman | feel that this country ought in no way, 
would act with the energy he showed | directly or indirectly, to support the 
at the commencement of these proceed-|man who abused the position which the 
ings, and would see that Mr. Rhodes} Afrikanders had put him intoas Premier 
and Mr. Beit ceased all connection | of the Cape, in order to make this attack 
with the Company. He asked, 
He! how could they possibly, with any force, 


They had had/on his brother Afrikanders. 
allusions to public opinion abroad. 
thought it was exceedingly important| urge on their legal oflicers the trial of 
in this matter they should have regard) Dr. Jameson, who admittedly was the 


to public opinion abroad. Supposing! mere instrument of Mr. Rhodes, when 
this had been Germany, that the leading they said that Mr. Rhodes, taking him 
director of the company had been step-| altogether, was so noble a patriot that, 
son to the heir of the German Throne, ! not only was he not to be prosecuted, 
and an eminent duke of great social| but he was to be permitted to retain 
position had been the president of | his position of trust? Was he to remain 
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a Privy Councillor too? Dr. Jameson,;much these wars had frequently cost. 
his instrument, was to be put in the| He did not see, therefore, how the Com- 
dock, whilst Mr. Rhodes was not only | pany could meet these demands out of 
to be beslavered with praise in the} the £600,000. He would suggest that 
English newspapers and by some hon.|the Colonial Secretary should lay his 
Gentlemen in that House, but he was to| hands upon all the moneys of the Char- 
remain in the honovred position of a! tered Company—{J/inisterial laughter} 
Privy Councillor of this country. He|—because he exceedingly distrusted 
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deeply regretted the decision of the 
Colonial Secretary in this matter, and 
was sorry he had not followed out the 
determined, wise, and energetic action 
that so distinguished his conduct) when 
this raid was first announced. With 
respect to the investigation, whilst he 


these people, and he suspected that when 
the right hon. Gentleman sent in his 
bill he would find that there was 
nothing with which to pay. He would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether they might hope that he would 
notify the telegraph company that the 





had not the slightest objection to a|telegrams which passed between Mr. 
Committee, he did object to a Joint) Rutherford Harris and Mr. Beit on this 
Committee of the House of Commons/jside and some one on behalf of Mr, 
and the House of Lords, which was, he; Rhodes on the other side in May and 
believed, contrary to the precedent set| June of last year must be kept, as they 
in the case of the inquiries into the East | might come in very useful in connection 
India Company’s Charter. This was a|with the contemplated investigation, 
matter which concerned the Commons. |{Cheers.| He admitted that he was a 
Let the Lords have their Committee if | Little Englander ; but he accepted facts, 
they liked, but let the Commons havetheir | and he perfectly agreed with the right 
Committee. He admitted fully there was|hon. Gentleman that, taking things as 
something in the plea the right hon. Gen-| they were at present, they ought to be 
tleman urged in regard to Dr. Jameson’s absolutely paramount south of the 
trial. He had asked for years for an inves-| Zambesi river. He perfectly agreed 


tigation into the affairs of the Chartered | with the right hon. Gentleman that they 


Company, and he was glad that they ought not to allow Germany or any other 
were to have that investigation, although | country to interfere as regarded the 
it was to be put off. There was, how-|foreign relations of the Transvaal 
ever, one point which he would like to) Republic—{cheers|—but he would also 
mention to the Colonial Secretary.| point out that if that country was to 
When was the trial of Jameson going} get on it must absolutely depend upon 
to take place? He had read that the| harmony and good feeling between the 
police court proceedings had been} Dutch population and the English popu- 
adjourned until June, so that the trial lation. Let them never forget, putting 
would not take place until Parliament | aside the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
rose. They would, in all probability, | State, that in the Cape Town Colony 
not’have the Committee till next year.|itself there was a majority of Afri- 
He would not even complain of that if|kanders, and it was to him a horrible 
the right hon. Gentleman would pro- | idea that possibly they might be en- 
visionally suspend,so to say, the Char-|gaged in a great war there. They 
tered Company—{ Ministerial laughter) | would have to send 50,000 or 
—and particularly those officials of | 60,000 men, and he had no _ doubt 
whom they had a right to complain. He! they would prove successful in putting 
did gather from the right hon. Gentle-| down all resistance, but what a heritage 
man that the Chartered Company was|of woe they would leave _ there. 
to pay all the expenses of the war, and|[{Cheers.] That was why he was 80 
also the indemnity which would most|anxious in regard to this question, and 
legitimately be demanded by President | he could assure hon. Gentlemen opposite 
Kruger. But the Chartered Company, |he was in no sort of way speaking asa 
he understood, had only got £500,000! Little Englander. He considered that 
or £600,000. It seemed to him that the|the honour of England and of the 
indemnity could not be under £1,000,000 | British Empire, and especially of South 
—he hoped it would be more—[/aughter]| Africa, was concerned, and that they 

and they knew perfectly well how|should take at once the most determined 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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steps to put an end to a connection with 
a Company which had been a disgrace 
to them for many a year. [Cheers.| 

*Mr. ROBERT YERBURGH 
(Chester) said, that he did not pro- 
pose to intervene at any great length 
in this Debate,- but as a friend of the 
man who had been attacked in the 
House from the opposite side, he should 
like to raise his voice on his behalf. 
He thought the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had distinguished himself in a 
manner that was not altogether congenial 
to the English mind. He had attacked 
a man in the strongest terms, picking out 
passages here and there to make the case 
against him as black as possible in his 
absence and when he was quite unable 
to defend himself. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I 
Mr. Rhodes was said in the newspapers 
to have come over here “to face the 
music.” Why is he not here to “ face 
the music ”? 

*Mr. YERBURGH: My friend, as I 
am proud to call him, is “facing the 
music.” [Cheers.| When he has dis- 


posed of this trouble threatening our 
interests in Matabeleland he will again 


return to this country to “face the 
music” here. [Cheers.] He had known 
Mr. Rhodes from his earliest life. He 
had never held a share in any of the 
companies associated with the name of 
Mr. Rhodes, and, therefore, he could 
speak all the more freely on the subject. 
What had been Mr. Rhodes’s career ? 
He did not say that his career had 
been without faults; whose career has 
heen? but he asserted that it had 
been a great one, animated through- 
out by a love of his country. If it was 
asin to love one’s country, then Mr. 
Rhodes was the most offending soul 
alive. Throughout his career Mr. Rhodes 
had given every proof of devotion to his 
country. He reminded the House of 
the part played by Mr. Rhodes in the 
Bechuanaland troubles of 1884, in the 
course of which he took a distinguished 
part in averting the calamities of war. 
After that he devoted his services to the 
promotion of the interests of the Cape, 
and the Secretary for the Colonies had 
borne witness to the marvellous improve- 
ment effected there by his genius and his 
ability. If anyone studied the map it 
would be seen that the great danger 
which had to be faced in South Africa 
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was the extension of German territory 
in the direction of the Transvaal. That 
contingency was foreseen by Mr. Rhodes, 
and he assisted in averting it, and, 
largely owing to his ability, this country 
stood, beyond dispute or fear of challenge, 
the paramount Power in South Africa. 
He did not wish to minimise the grave 
error that Mr. Rhodes might have com- 
mitted—if they accepted the telegrams 
as establishing that error—but let the 
House consider what lay before him. 
There were two dangers to face. On 
the one hand there was the danger of 
German intrigues in conjunction with 
the policy of the Transvaal, a conjunc- 
tion which might have threatened the 
paramount Power in South Africa. Jf 
hon. Members wished evidence on the 
point, let them note the speech of the 
President of the Transvaal Republic, 
made in celebration of the birthday of 
the German Emperor, in which 
he referred to the _ position of 
the English population, and made 
the declaration that the Boers looked to 
Germany “ asa child regarded its father.” 
In face of the admissions made on that 
occasion Mr. Rhodes was justified in 
believing in the fears of German intrigue 
and theconsequentinjury totheinterests of 
the paramount Power. The second danger 
was that the inhabitants of Johannesburg, 
dissatisfied through not receiving that 
friendly assistance from their own 
country which they had every right to 
expect, might have been led to come to 
terms with the Transvaal Government 
and thus to lay the foundation of a 
State which in its inception would be 
actuated by anything but kindly feelings 
to this country, and which, making 
common cause with the Dutch population 
in the other States and Colonies, would 
establish a Federation unfriendly to this 
country, with the possible result that 
ireat Britain would be driven out of 
South Africa. What was the great need 
of South Africa at present? Was it not 
the commercial development of its ter- 
ritories? Who was the best man by 
his ability and knowledge to undertake 
the work? Was he not Mr. Rhodes? 
In the German White-book there was a 
passage in which the German Foreign 
Secretary intimated that the union of all 
the South African States under the 
united flag would not be favourable to 
German interests, as it would result in 
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a commercial monopoly for the Cape! into the land of shadows, when over the 
Colony, and in the exclusion of German | greater number of them and their poor 
trade. In his (Mr. Yerburgh’s) opinion, | efforts the tide of oblivion would sweep ; 
the disappearance of Mr. Rhodes from | but another fate awaited the work of 
the sphere of South African politics ;, Mr. Rhodes, for the record of his work 
would lead to the commercial advance-|was written with a pen of iron upon a 
ment of Germany in that part of the | rock, in characters which could never be 
world, and would consequently result ‘effaced. 

in detriment to Great Britain. The) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
right hon. Member for Bodmin had | Hamets, Poplar) said, they had all list- 
asked the Committee to be generous in ened with great attention and great in- 
its dealings with the Transvaal. He/|terest to the speech of the Secretary of 
asserted that this country had been|State for the Colonies. That speech 
generous in its dealings with the Re-| divided itself into two parts. As re- 
public. The hon. Member for North-/| garded the first part, he believed those 
ampton had alluded to the raid into|on his side of the House cordially agreed 
Bechuanaland after the Convention of | with the policy the right hon. Gentleman 
1884, The ink used in the signatures | had laid down, and they emphatically 
to that instrument was hardly dry before | endorsed all that had been done ; but 
the Boer freebooters went over the|with regard to the second part of the 
borders into Bechuanaland. That/|speech, many on his side of the House 
action was not disavowed by President} had been grievously disappointed, be- 
Kruger, who went so far as to proclaim | cause the right hon gentleman had _ not, 
a Protectorate over a portion of Bechu-|as they thought, displayed the same 
analand, and Lord Derby was con-| courage in dealing with the questions 
strained to send a Dispatch to the effect | which now confronted him as he had 
that this declaration of a Protectorate | displayed in the previous phases of this 


was a direct contravention of the Lon- | question. It seemed to him that in the 


don Convention. In many other in- 


stances this country had acted generously 


towards the Transvaal Boers. There 
was the case of the trek, which was 
stopped by the Bechuanaland police, and 
there was the question of the com- 
mandeering of British subjects. On all 
these points we had met the Boers 
generously with open hands. With 
reference to recent events, he would 
remind the Committee that :— 


“There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


What had taken place, and the discus- 
sion thereupon, would not be without 
some good effect if it was thereby made 
plain to the world that we were, and 
intended to remain, the Paramount 
Power in South Africa, He recognised 
fully the necessity of developing the 
country, and the desirability, in the in- 
terests of all concerned, of promoting 
friendly relations between the English 
and Dutch populations. He could not 
think, however, that these objects would 
be helped forward by the banishment of 
Mr. Rhodes from South African terri- 
tory. The time would come when they 
who sat in that House would pass away 


Mr. Yerburgh. 


present emergency, in view of the ques- 
tions that had arisen since the revela- 
|tions of the other day, he had only one 
|course to pursue, and that course had 
| been laid down with great precision and 
clearness by the right hon. Gentleman 
|the Member for Bodmin. He did not 
'mean to suggest that the guilt of Mr. 
| Rhodes must necessarily be assumed, 
|but, in the first place, an explanation 
ought to be demanded from that Gentle- 
/man as Managing Director of the Char- 
tered Company; and in the second place, 
| until that explanation was forthcoming, 
'Mr. Rhodes should be suspended from 
‘his functions as Managing Director. It 
| 

/was clear that Mr. Rhodes was so far 
‘implicated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not trust him to manage the 
| affairs of the Company. Moreover, he 
| thought the Government were not treat- 
‘ing Mr. Rhodes himself fairly. Mr. 
| Rhodes anticipated, and wisely antici- 
| pated, the course that ought to be pur- 
'sued in tendering his resignation ; but 
‘his co-directors had endeavoured to place 
'the responsibility of acting upon it on 
the Government, and if the Government 
/assumed that responsibility, he was sure 
that Mr. Rhodes would be the last man 


| to complain. Mr. Rhodes had played 
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his‘game and he had lost, and he was not | subject of the action of the Chartered 
the man to shrink from the consequences. | Company in connection with Dr. Jame- 
The hon. Member for Northampton had | son’s raid. That, however, was a matter 
asked how the Government could recon-|of the future, because the Committee 
cile their action in putting Dr. Jameson | could not be appointed until the trials 
in the dock with their neglect to take| were over. The Opposition felt, more- 
any action against Mr. Rhodes, and the | over, that they could not allow the Gov- 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for|ernment to throw their responsibility 
the Colonies said that Dr. Jameson had | upon the Committee. With regard to 
been placed in the dock because he had | the other matters referred to in the right 
promised that he should be put on his | hon. Gentleman’s speech, all he could 
trial. It certainly seemed to him that say was that he entirely agreed in the 
if the Government took action against | view which the right hon. Gentleman 
Dr. Jameson, who had to a large extent | took of them. He entirely concurred 
acted under the directions of Mr. Rhodes, | in the declaration of the right hon. Gen- 
they ought to take action against the | tleman that England must remain the 
latter, who was unquestionably the Paramount Power in South Africa, and 
greater wrongdoer. The Secretary for|that steps should be taken in order to 
the Colonies had said that there was | bring about a general union between the 
ample security against the recurrence of two races in that country. He could 
these events, and therefore there was no | only express the regret which they must 
necessity for further action in the | all feel that at the present moment the 
matter; but he looked upon them not | situation between the right hon. Gentle- 





only as a question of security, but also|man and President Kruger had become 
as a question of morality, and he did|more or less strained. They had all 
not think that public opinion through-| desired that President Kruger should 
out the country would endorse the action | have visited this country, and they all 
of the Government. With regard wo| felt that had he done so he would have 
Mr. Rhodes, he would only say that he | been warmly welcomed, and that every- 


had the honour of knowing him, and | thing would have been done to give him 
had always been a great admirer of him. |a friendly reception. In the present 
Moreover, he felt that in the past, Mr. | state of things the only policy which the 
Rhodes had done a great deal for Im-/right hon. Gentleman could offer the 
perial interests: but after all, however|country was a policy of patience. It 
great his work might have been, if he| was generally acknowledged that the 
had brought the national honour into | Uitlanders in the Transvaal had certain 
disrepute in any way, he must abide by | grievances that ought to be remedied ; 
the consequences. The right hon. Gen-| but their own action had rendered it 
tleman the Secretary for the Colonies | impossible for the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it was his object that the | to do more than he had done by making 
two peoples of South Africa—the Eng- | representations on the subject to Presi- 
lish and the Dutch—should be brought |dent Kruger. He thought that every- 
together, and should work together in|one would agree with the right hon. 
harmony ; but it was perfectly obvious|Gentleman that this was a matter in 
that one of the mischiefs and of the|respect of which England ought not to 
evils that flowed from recent occurrences | go to war, ‘and there was no question of 
there had been to bring suspicion to the | our sending an ultimatum to the Trans- 
minds of the Boers as to the intention | vaal. On the contrary, we should pur- 
of the British Government, who, they|sue a policy of reconciliation towards 
thought, were not sincere in their ex- | that country as far as it was possible for 
pressed desire to bring the two peoples|us to do so, and thus to endeavour to 
together. He was afraid that the con-|bring the two races together and to 
sequence of the Government taking no|settle the question between them, on 
action against the Chartered Company | lines that would be satisfactory both to 
would do much to cause that suspicion | the Transvaal and to England. Such a 
to continue. It had been stated by the| policy as that would certainly receive 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern-|the full and cordial support of the Op- 
ment proposed the appointment of a| position. He was afraid, however, that 
Committee to inquire into the whole|when the right hon. Gentleman had to 
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deal with the Chartered Company he 
had not shown quite as much moral 
strength and backbone. They felt that 
our treatment of the Chartered Com- 
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the almost certain troubles in the Trans- 
vaal—-all these facts were already 
known. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton had made an attack upon Mr. 


pany in this matter was not consistent 
with the honour of England, and with! 


her position as a great Power. While| Rhodes and the Chartered Company 
they all approved of the general policy | he would say was entirely political, and 
of the right hon. Gentleman in refer-| he had never had the smallest interest 
ence to the Transvaal, he felt assured|in that Company or in its subsidiary 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct | companies. The attack of the hon. 
with regard to the Chartered Company | Member for Northampton was based 
would not be endorsed by the public) on the telegram alleged to be sent to Dr. 
opinion of the country. | Jameson with regard to the assembling 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT | of the Bechuanaland police. That 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) thought that this|telegram gave Dr. Jameson reasons 
discussion had taken place at a most in-| for the massing of the police at Mafe- 
opportune time. It was most unfortu-| king; but in those reasons there was 
nate that the Leaders of the Opposition | nothing whatever that was criminal. 
had yielded to the pressure brought to} Lord Loch in 1894, according to his own 
bear upon them by a section of their| confession, did precisely what Mr. 
supporters, and had forced this Debate | Rhodes did in 1896. There had been 
upon the House, because it was obvious | then, as now, grave troubles threatening 
that the Debate must be inconclusive, in the Transvaal, the Uitlanders were 
in consequence of the critical position | labouring under serious and intolerable 
of the leaders of the reform movement! wrongs, and an outbreak was imminent. 
in the Transvaal. The sentences upon! Lord Loch assembled British forces on 
these individuals had not yet been|the Transvaal frontier, and Mv. Rhodes 
declared. The decision in respect of| had done the same thing with precisely 
Lord Loch did 
with a view to this very Debate, | more, for he used the assembling of these 
and consequently great restrictions had British forces on the Boer frontier as a 
been imposed upon the right hon. | direct threat to the Boer President to 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colo-| mend his ways. So far as they knew, 
nies in discussing this subject.| nothing further had been proved 
The Blue-book had been only issued that | against Mr. Rhodes than that he took 
morning, and for that reason also the| the precautions which any leader of 
Debate was inopportune. Moreover, it) British power in South Africa would 
followed so closely upon the very adroit | have taken in case of disturbance. Before 
publication by the Boer Government | the invasion took place the shares of the 
of the telegrams to which reference} Chartered Company were quoted at 8 or 
had so largely been made. Those tele- 9, but after the invasion they were 
grams had served their purpose, they | quoted somewhere about 2. It was evi- 
had diverted public attention from the | dent, therefore, that the great financiers 
real issues—viz., the maintenance of the|who helped the Uitlander cause did 
Queen’s Suzerainty and the redress of| not profit so much as hon. Members in- 
the Uitlander grievances, while they had | sinuated. It was argued that if the raid 
told them very little that was not gene-| had succeeded, the Chartered Company 


Rhodes which he would briefly refer to, 
The interest which he himself took in Mr. 


them had probably been held over|the same justification. 


rally known. Those telegrams informed 
the country practically of three facts— 
first, that Dr. Jameson was ready to 
make an inroad into the Transvaal ; 
secondly, that there had been certain 
communications between him and the 
leaders of the 
and thirdly, that Mr. Rhodes was toa 
certain extent cognisant of the prepara- 
tions which had been made to deal with 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


Reform Committee ; | 


would have been master of the Trans- 
vaal. But did anyone in his senses believe 
that 600 men under Dr. Jameson could 
have made the Chartered Company 
master of the Transvaal? Did the right 
| hon. Member for the Liskeard Division, 
who smiled in a superior way, believe it! 
The statement was absurd. The 
Uitlander movement existed for three 
years before the capitalists took any 
i 
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part in it. He supported the cause | the admitted grievances of the Uitlanders by 
of the British Uitlanders in the Trans- | 8iving a definite promise would havea disastrous 
| effect upon the prospect of a lasting and satis- 
vaal two and a half years before the | factory settivement*” 
late movement, that of December 1895, | 
commenced. He took up the Uitlander That was an admirable Dispatch, and he 
cause because he had received written thought it embodied the feeling of the 
appeals from all quarters of the Trans-| Majority of the people of this country. 
vaal, not from capitalists, but from) He never heard it had been withdrawn. 
working men and small professional men, | His contention was that the statement 
whose interest lay there and who only of the right hon. Gentleman to-night 
asked the elementary rights of free men. “amounted to a practical abandonment of 
To say that this was a capitalist con- the Uitlanders’ cause. [‘‘No, no!” 
spiracy was an absolute violation of|Then he would be very glad if events 


every fact that had happened during the 
last two years. The grievances of the 
Uitlanders were great and intolerable, 
simply justified the efforts of the people 
of Johannesburg for their redress. 
The most serious feature of the situa-| 
tion in South Africa was the alienation 
of British feeling in consequence of | 
the neglect of the interests of our 
countrymen there by the parent country. 
That feeling was spreading rapidly, 
not only to the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal, but the whole of our countrymen 
in Cape Colony, Natal, and in Rhodesia | 
were showing the same feeling. He 
was sorry to say the speech of the 
Colonial Secretary — though he made 
great allowances for the difficulties of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s position— 
would not tend to diminish that feeling. 
The right hon. Gentleman had practically 
thrown over the Uitlanders. The Colonial 
Secretary had gone back from his Dis- 
patch of the 13th of January, in which 
he made strong demands with reference to | 
the grievances of the Uitlanders. [Mr. 
DauzieL : ‘*That Dispatch was with- 
drawn.’’] It was never withdrawn. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: What 
the hon. Gentleman probably refers to is 
the proposal which has been described 
as ‘‘ Home Rule for the Rand.’’ 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT : 
No, no! That is not the Dispatch I am 
alluding to. That was dated February | 
4th, I mean the Dispatch of June 13th. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Cer-) 
tainly I have not withdrawn any Dis- 
patch or any part of any Dispatch. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, as| 
the matter was in dispute, quoted from | 
the Dispatch he referred to, in which | 
the Colonial Secretary, addressing Sir 
Hercules Robinson, said :— 


“It would be his duty to use firm language, 
and to tell the President that neglect to meet 


|doned the Uitlanders’ cause. 
with regard to another statement of the 
‘right hon. Gentleman which he heard 


proved he was wrong. TheColonial Secre- 
tary not only to-night told the Committee 
that we had no right of interference 
with the Uitlanders’ grievances—a fact 


\he disputed—but the right hon. Gen- 


tleman went so far as to give away the 
only final argument which a country 
possessed in dealing with another coun- 
try, because he practically told Presi- 
dent Kruger that under no conditions 


'would this country support the demands 


of the Uitlanders by force of arms. He 


deprecated war as much as any Member 


of the House—| ‘‘Oh !’’|—but he be- 
lieved that it was a great mistake, and 
not likely to achieve their object, if, 


when they entered into negotiations, 
they told their opponents that under 
no circumstances would they proceed 


to éxtremities. It seemed to him a 
serious blunder, as it hopelessly aban- 
One word 


with very great regret. He was exceed- — 
ingly sorry to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman trying to justify the capitulation 
after Majuba. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might have left that subject alone, 
especially in view of the fact that nearly 
every one of his present colleagues were 


‘men strongly opposed to that surrender, 
‘and that in the opinion of 90 out of 


every 100 Conservatives and Unionists 
that capitulation was the main cause of 
the present troubles in South Africa. 
He would have never attacked the right 


‘hon. Gentleman had not the right hon. 


Member, by defending what was one of 
the most infamous surrenders ever made, 
publiciy challenged contradiction of his 
statement. He regarded the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement as a mistake in 
tactics, and also as grossly inaccurate. 
The right hon. Gentleman assumed in 
his speech that after the Boer war had 
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begun he and his colleagues became aware 
that the annexation of the Transvaal 
was contrary to the wishes of the Boers, 
and that then, realising the mistake, 
they decided upon the surrender of the 
Transvaal. What were the facts? In 
the summer of 1880 a deputation of 
Boers came to this country to negotiate 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Government and 
to demand their independence in fulfil- 
ment of his electioneering pledges. The 
then Government, of which the present 
Colonial Secretary was a Member, dis- 
tinctly rejected the demands of the Boer 
deputation. In December of the same 
year, after their demands had been fully 
considered, and rejected by the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone, the Boers rose 
in rebellion. | Mr. Gladstone, as head of 
the Government which the right hon. 
Gentleman had defended to-night, 
solemnly promised Parliament to vindi- 
cate the Queen’s authority in the Trans- 
vaal. The Government then allowed the 
war to be begun, they sent out large rein- 
forcements. They allowed Laing’s Nek 
and Majuba to be fought, and it was not 
until three defeats that they discovered 
“ hloodguiltiness ” in this contest, and 
decided to capitulate to the Boers. The 
real truth was that an active cave was 
formed among the “Little England” 
Radicals, who threatened the Govern- 
ment to vote against them. That cave 
led to the surrender after Majuba. Such 
was the magnanimous conduct of which 
the Colonial Secretary had boasted. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his Report 
to the House. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS 
BI 


L. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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Loans Extension Bill. ~ 976 
CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SMALL LOANS (INTEREST) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
4th June. 


AGRICULTURAI PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee [18th March] 
further adjourned till Wednesday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 20th May. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 


SILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Adjourned at Five minutes after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 





Sir BE. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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Tramway 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 11th May 1896. 


’, 





HUNGARIAN KINGDOM (MILLENNIUM). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HatsBuryY) acquainted the House that 
he had received, through the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a 
letter addressed to him by the Austrian 
Ambassador, expressing the special 
gratification it would give to the Hun- 
garian Government if Members of this 
House would take the opportunity of 
visiting Buda Pesth in the course of this 
and the following month, during the 
festivities in celebration of the Millen- 
nium of the Hungarian Kingdom. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD INFIRMARY BILL. 
Read 3%, and passed. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [u.1.] 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for Friday next) put off to 
Tuesday the 19th instant. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [1.1.]. 

A Bill to give further powers to 
County Councils with a view to the Pre- 
vention of Floods and other damage 
arising from Rivers and Watercourses. 
—Was presented by the Lord Thring ; 
read 1*; and to be printed.—[No. 88.] 


TRAMWAY BILLS. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH moved :— 

“That Standing Order 133 relating to 
Tramway Bills be suspended for the remainder 
of the Session.” 
His Lordship explained that the Stand- 
ing Order was one which prohibited or 
impeded the consideration of clauses in 
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that House empowering Corporations 


to work their own tramways. A 
corresponding Standing Order in the 
other House was suspended a week ago 
on the Motion of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Lowther. The reasons for 
the suspension of the Standing Order 
were briefly these. In spite of the 
Standing Order, various Corporations 
already had the power to work their 
tramways, and the experience of those 
Corporations being not unfavourable to 
the extension of such powers, there were 
now before Parliament various Bills 
asking such powers by various Corpora- 
tions. These clauses would have to be 
struck out if the Standing Order were 
not suspended. But there was a further 
reason, which was, that by the Light 
Railways Bill promoted by the Govern- 
ment, not only was power given to Cor- 
porations to work tramways, but also to 
County Councils and District Councils. 
It would be difficult to define the line 
exactly which divides light railways from 
tramways, and therefore it was desirable 
that the Committees of the House should 
be enabled to deal with the clauses of 
each Bill on its merits. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN orCOMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Morey) did not offer any 
opposition to the Motion, although he 
thought the suspension of the Standing 
Order must lead to its repeal altogether 
eventually. As his noble Friend had 
said, there were several Bills asking for 
powers to work tramways, powers 
wider than were given by the Standing 
Order, one of those Bills being an im- 
portant one of the London County Coun- 
cil, which was passed by the House of 
Commons last Session. As Chairman of 
Committees he had told the promoters 
that, until the Standing Orders in this 
House were modified, it would be im- 
possible for any Committee to consider 
the clauses for working tramways. The 
policy of Parliament up to the present 
time had been that local authorities, 
as having charge of the repair and 
maintenance of roads, were a proper 
authority to which to entrust the 
construction of tramways ; but, except 
under very special circumstances, Par- 
liament had declined to give powers 
to work tramways, and therefore their 
lines had always been leased to 
companies. However, as had been 


stated, the House of Commons had 
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adopted a Motion similar to the present, 
and in addition to that, the policy laid 
down in the Light Railways Bill so 
clearly pointed to facilities being given 
to local authorities for working as well 
as constructing tramways, that he felt 
he should not be justified in offering any 
opposition to the Motion. At the same 
time he thought Parliament should be a 
little careful in extending very largely 
the commercial activities of Corporations. 
It seemed to him that the control of 
the ratepayers was not a control on 
which they could depend very much. 
[The Prime Minister: ‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
In addition to that, members of Cor- 
porations and of local authorities were 
not elected for the purpose of carrying 
out undertakings such as tramways, and 
were not subject to the same checks and 
motives as private companies were. He 
was afraid, moreover, that, if these 
enterprises were encouraged, though they 
might have successes, as they had had 
successes, they might also have failures, 
and a failure of a public undertaking in 
the hands of a Corporation was a very 
different thing from the failure of a com- 
pany. In the case of failure by a local 
authority or Corporation, the injury in- 
flicted was one that was inflicted upon 
the whole of the ratepayers in the com- 
munity, and was nothing short of a 
public misfortune. Gas and water 
undertakings were on a different footing, 
as they involved the supply of necessaries 
of life. The experiences of Corporations 
undertaking dock enterprises, as at 
Manchester and Preston, was not en- 
couraging. Now they were about to 
give unlimited powers of working tram- 
ways. Where were they going to put 
a limit? Were they going to allow 
Corporations to work omnibuses or 
auto-cars and cabs ?—for he really did 
not see, if they were given this absolute 
power to work tramways, why they 
should not have a monopoly of locomo- 
tion altogether. It was also worthy of 
consideration whether there was not 
some political danger in encouraging 
Corporations to undertake enterprises 
which would involve so large a number 
of the voters in those municipalities being 
directly employed by the Corporations. 
That was a question that might give rise 
to anxiety in the future. In the mean- 
time, as a practical point, he wished to 
point out that many of those tramways led 
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out of large towns into country districts, 
Who was to work the ends of the tram- 
ways that extended from the large muni- 
cipalities? Were they going to give 
municipalities power to work tramways 
outside their own districts ? It had been 
done, he knew, in the case of Glasgow 
for a small distance between Glasgow 
and Govan, but if this power were to be 
generally conceded it would be necessary 
to put some limitation upon it. At any 
rate, he would suggest that local authori- 
ties should come under thesame provisions 
as they did with regard to gas and water 
supply, that they should be obliged to sell 
to the neighbouring local authorities at 
arbitration price any plant placed within 
the district of those authorities. 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Dup.ey) said, 
that, after what the'noble Lord had said, 
there remained little for him to add, and 
he simply rose to say that he did not 
propose to offer any opposition to the 
Motion. In the circumstances which 
had been placed before their Lordships, 
it was difficult for this House any longer 
to resist the demand, which was un- 
doubtedly increasing on the part of 
municipal authorities, to work their own 
tramways. He did not think Parlia- 
ment had always taken up a consistent 
attitude in regard to the question. 
Other Corporations had, by special Acts 
of Parliament, been granted power to 
work their tramways, and he believed, in 
the majority of cases, these powers had 
not led to any evil results. 


Motion agreed to, and ordered accord- 
ingly. 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.]. 

Viscount HALIFAX rose to move 
the Second Reading of the Divorce 
Amendment Bill. The Bill, he said, 
was to all intents and purposes the same 
Bill as that which their Lordships read 
a Second time last year. The only 
difference was that, in accordance with 
what he understood at the time to bea 
suggestion of Lord Grimthorpe, it made 
definitely illegal what before had been 
left dependent on the law of the Church. 
This, however, was not a material part of 
the Bill, and might, if necessary, be 
altered ia Committee. Their Lordships 
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were aware that up to 1857, when the 
Divorce Act was passed, it was impos- 
sible to obtain the dissolution of a validly 
contracted marriage, with power to 
marry again, by any ordinary legal pro- 
cess. The only way such a marriage 
could be dissolved, so long as the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had cognisance of 
matrimonial causes, was by a special Act 
of Parliament, which set aside, in that 
particular instance, the general law. It 
was the same state of things as now 
prevailed in Ireland. In his opinion the 
Divorce Act had been an unmitigated 
misfortune to the country, but that was 
not the question he was asking their 
Lordships to consider. What he wanted 
to point out—and it was all that was 
required for the purposes of the Bill—was 
the special grievance that was occasioned 
to the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England, the injury that was done to 
the Church as a whole, and the continu- 
ally recurring cause of offence that was 
given to the religious and moral sense of 
the community at large by Clause 58 of 
the Divorce Act, which was the one 
clause of that Act he was now asking 
their Lordships to have repealed. By 
that clause any stray clergyman who 
could be picked up by persons who had 
been divorced for a breach of the seventh 
commandment, was entitled to force 
himself upon the incumbent of the 
parish, and, against the will of the in- 
cumbent, and against the will of the 
parishioners, to claim the Church for 
the performance of a marriage which 
certainly can claim no sanction from the 
Church of England, which outrages the 
religious convictions of a vast number of 
persons, and which, under the circum- 
stances in which it is necessarily cele- 
brated, turns the words of the marriage 
ceremony into a religious mockery. First 
as to the incumbent. In no other case 
can any other clergyman force his way 
into a Church to perform any service of 
the Church against the will of the incum- 
bent. It is only in the case, and for the 
benefit of persons divorced for adultery 
that such an unenviable right has been 
conferred by law. Could anyone really 
maintain that such an exception, and 
for the sake of such persons should be 
provided by the law’? He submitted, 
with some confidence that they could 
not. Next, in regard to the parishioners. 
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He assumed that the parishioners are in- 
terested in the religion and morality of 
the parish. If they are not they ought 
to be. Some grievous scandal occurs, 
not a case where evil done has been re- 
pented of, for in such a case no one 
would be likely to insist on such a legal 
right as that conferred by Clause 58, 
but a case in which the evil done is 
being deliberately ignored and condoned. 
Nevertheless the parishioners are com- 
pelled to see the persons guilty of the 
evil, and responsible for the scandal, in 
defiance of what they believe to be the 
law of the Church, treated in precisely 
the same way as the innocent and virtu- 
ous, and married with words and _bless- 
ings none can think applicable to their 
case, and with nothing to show that the 
Church disapproves of their conduct, or 
thinks them guilty of any breach of 
morality. In the third place, he asked 
the House to consider the direct effect of 
such a state of the law in regard to the 
Church herself, and in reference to the 
respect due to the sanctities of religion 
and morality. Would their Lordships 
recall for a moment the words of the 
marriage service prescribed by the 
Church of England. The solemn vow— 


“To forsake all others so long as ye both shall 
live.”—“ For better, for worse, till death do us 
part.” And—“That it should never be lawful 
to put asunder those whom Thou by matrimony 
hadst made one,”’ 


and then say whether it is tolerable, in 
the interests of religion, truth, and 
morality, he would go further, whether 
it is consistent with the honour due to 
God’s holy name, who is invoked as a 
witness to the vows given and received, 
that those who have set at nought such 
solemn obligations should be enabled and 
encouraged by the law as contained in 
this 58th Clause of the Divorce Act, to 
call God again to witness similar vows 
made to another, the original husband 
or wife being still alive, with the proba- 
bility —for such cases are not uncommon 
—of such vows being again broken and 
trampled under foot. Such a state of 
things was not tolerable, and it was be- 
cause he felt sure that everyone who had 
the interests of religion and morality at 
heart must say the same thing, that he 
asked them to give this Bill a Second 
Reading. As he had already said, the 
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Bill in no way affects the legal facilities 
for divorce which at present exist. Those 
facilities, so far as this Bill is concerned, 
remain precisely where they are. The 
persons whom it affects can, if they wish 
to contract a legal union, always have 
recourse to the Registrar’s office. The 
Bill merely deprives them of the legal 
power which they now possess of 
forcing themselves and some intruding 
clergyman, into a Church against the 
will of the incumbent, for the perform- 
ance of a marriage which is in flagrant 
contradiction to the whole tenour of the 
marriage service. With this object, it 
merely repeals Clause 58 of the Divorce 
Act, and makes such other provisions as 
are necessary tomake that repeal effectual. 
He would add, in conclusion, that the 
Bill had obtained very large and wide 
support outside this House. It was 
understood that the members of the 
Episcopate and the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York were in favour of 
it. It had, he thought, been discussed 
and accepted by every Diocesan Confer- 
ence throughout the country. It had 
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the approval of the lay house of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury; a very large number 


of petitions had been presented to this 
House in favour of it last year. 


petition signed by 31,367 members of 
the Church of England, which went a 
great deal further than the present 
Measure ; and it had also obtained con- 
siderable support from persons outside 
the Church of England—among others, 
Mr. Price Hughes, whose name might be 


{LORDS} 


He had | 
been asked to-day to present a very large | 
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is given to a very large number of per- 
sons on the grounds of religion and 
morality by the right possessed by guilty 
persons, after their divorce, to require 
the use of the Church for the purpose of 
remarriage according to the service of the 
Church of England. I donot think itis 
the least necessary, in dealing with this 
question, togo intoany abstract principles, 
We have merely to recognise that the 
feeling of scandal does exist ; that it is 
created by persons who have no parti- 
cular right to our sympathy ; and if a 
remedy can be found to which no reason- 
able objection can be offered, Parliament 
will have taken a step which will be 
decidedly conducive to the interests of 
morality. The difficulty which I should 
find in this Bill, if we are to come to 
details, is the very drastic provision that 
these marriages shall be void. I do not 
say that out of any consideration for the 
person ; but you must remember that, if 
you make marriages void, you hazard the 
creation of a condition which must be a 
hardship, and which may be a great 
injustice, for the issue of such marriages, 
I should, therefore, prefer any other 
way of deterring guilty persons from the 
use of the Church than that of making 
marriages void, whereby the principal 
burden falls upon the unhappy children. 
But as far as the Second Reading of the 
Bill goes, I have no reason to alter the 
opinion which I expressed last year, that 
it would be wise to read the Bill a 
Second time. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 


| not going to oppose the Bill, but some of 


familiar to their Lordships as one of the|the expressions used by the noble Vis- 


most leading representatives of the|count were worthy of notice. 


He says 


Wesleyan body, who had written to him | that these marriages are contrary to reli- 
expressing his strong desire that this Bill | gion and morality ; and that is as much 
should become law. He asked their | as to say that marriages legalised by 
Lordships, therefore. to read the Bill a| Parliament have been contrary to religion 
Second time. ‘and morality. That is a very dangerous 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- | doctrine. The whole question of divorces 
quess of Satispury): If my memory|is a very delicate one; and I do not 
serves me right, either last year or the| wish to raise it now ; but there is some 
year before we had a Bill very similar to | objection to the Bill in principle, be- 
this in its provisions and there was a| cause, in a way, it penalises a certain 
general agreement on both sides of the | class of persons who, as the noble Vis- 
House that, whatever the present form|count says, have broken the seventh 
of the remedy to be adopted, there was| commandment ; and it has not hitherto 
an evil to which a remedy ought to be) been the principle of the law of the land 
applied, and that, therefore, it was ex-|to inflict a penalty for breaches of that 
pedient to read the Bill a Second time. |commandment. I protest against lan- 
The evil, of course, is the offence which | guage which will go much further than 


Viscount Halifax. 
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this Bill warrants. It is a Bill to 
relieve certain persons from what they 
consider to be a hardship, though I do 
not think it is a great one. The noble 
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Marquess has referred to another objec- | 


tion—that of making the marriages void 
—but I shall not oppose the Bill, and 
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dissatisfied. Then, petitioners for divorce 
who failed to obtain it on account of 
their own adultery would be able to get 
married in church in spite of the Bill, 
supposing their wives to die. Persons: 
who were convicted of adultery, but 


against whom divorce proceedings failed 


only make these observations that it may | by reason of collusion, and, more than 
not be supposed I agree in the language all, guilty co-respondents, might all be 
of the noble Viscount. | married i in church and immediately. The 
*Lorv GRIMTHORPE said, that his| Bill only dealt with people whose mar- 
objection to the Bill last year was that riages had been actually dissolved on 
it should be introduced in consequence | certain grounds, and he had pointed out 
of a disturbance deliberately created in|a number of guilty people whose mar- 
a church by the curate of another |riages were practically never dissolved. 
church and by a certain number of | There was another point which was 
persons who had organised a conspiracy | certain to arise. The right rev. Prelate 
to prevent the law from being acted | was suspicious of anything which might 
upon and a certain marriage from being | lead to lawsuits, and so was he. But 
solemnised. But he thought the main | nothing was more likely to do so than to 
object of the Bill was quite right— | use the words ‘‘marriage dissolved ”’ 
namely, to avoid that which a great| without any qualification as to when and 
many people felt to be a scandal. Hejhow. Two cases had recently come 
strongly objected last year to its being | under his notice showing the importance 
left to the discretion of clergymen to say |of this point. The first was the case of a 
whether certain people should be married | dissolution of marriage in a colony. He 
in church or not, but that provision had | was shown the decree, and was asked 
gone. At present his criticism was| whether the parties could get married 
rather to the defect that the Bill was a|again. The question was whether there 


long way short of what the promoters 


said they wanted to achieve. It was 
said by one of the Prelates who spoke 
last year that it was desirable to prevent 
the scandal of persons coming redhot 
from the divorce court to be married 
again in church, and he agreed with 
that. But there were a number of 
equally guilty persons who would be able 
to do that after this Bill had become 
law. Assuming the spouse to die very 
soon after the legal proceedings, there 
was nothing in the Bill to prevent a 
bigamist from getting married again in 
church. Last year he suggested some- 
thing like a time of repentance, but he 
was told by the Archbishop and the 
Bishop of London that the persons aimed 
at did not deserve such indulgence. He 
was rather inclined to think that one 
of the rev. Prelates had now somewhat 
changed his mind. At any rate, the 
bigamist may still get married, if he 
did not also get divorced ; and bigamists 
were very seldom divorced. “Again, 
people who committed rape or un- 
natural crimes did not get divorced, but 
all these offences were properly in- 
cluded in the Divorce Act of 1857, 
with which the noble Viscount was so 








had been collusion ; and his inquiries 
convinced him that there had been col- 
lusion, such as would be fatal to the 
recognition of the divorce here ; and in 
many countries divorces are granted 
which are not recognised here. Therefore 
it was necessary to specify by what Court 
the dissolution had been effected, and 
the only safe line to draw seemed to be 
at some superior Court of this kingdom. 
The second case was now pending. 
The defendant in it had actually been 
declaring at one time that he had a good 
divorce, and at another time that he had 
a bad divorce, and personally he should 
not like to say which statement was 
likely to prove true. The noble Mar- , 
quess had pointed out another fault in 
the Bill as to the voidance of the mar- 
riages under certain circumstances. A 
provision of this kind would be a capital 
sporting-ground for any fresh claimant 
or blackmailer to ruin another family 
after any length of time. A person had 
only to swear that a party to the mar- 
riage had admitted that he or she knew 
this prcvision in the Bill was being 
transgressed, and how was such a state- 

ment to be disproved? Whoever drew 
this Bill miscarried altogether in his 
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notions of analogy. He had evidently 
thought of the Prohibited Degrees Act, 
which rightly made marriages void ; but 
that was by reason of ‘‘a previous inca- 
pacity,’’ which did not exist in the cases 
contemplated by the Bill. The object 
was to prevent scandal ; but if the scan- 
dalous conditions were not known till 
after the marriage had taken place there 
could be no scandal; and there was no 
reason why the marriage should be 
upset merely for being celebrated in a 
wrong place, which does nobody any 
harm. Then the Bill repealed sections 
57 and 58 of ‘*‘ The Matrimonial Causes 
Act 1857,’’ and that was totally un- 
necessary, because the Bill would be a 
contradiction of that Act. These defects 
showel that the Bill had been imper- 
fectly drawn, and, indeed, it would 
require remodelling altogether. Last 
year when the Bill was before the House 
he gave notice of an Amendment sub- 
stantially to the following effect :— 


“No marriage of a person found guilty in a 
superior Court of the United Kingdom of 
divorce or of any crime for which a marriage 
may be dissolved shall be solemnised in any 
church or chapel of the United Kingdom.” 
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objection to the Bill to say that it arose 
out of the conduct of a curate. The 
conduct of a curate might be heroic— 
he did not say it was; but he would 
point out to those who minimised it 
that great changes often arose out of 
small occasions. The causes were 
always great, the questions were always 
great, though the spark that finally 
kindled the conflagration was a small 
one. As to the suggestion that there 
should be a limitation of time—that, 
for example, a man who had been 
divorced might wait for five years and 
then be married again —there could be 
no rational limit irrespective of other 
considerations. He thought there was no 
use in Parliament making an enactment 
of this kind if it were to be passed 
without a penalty. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Grimthorpe) had 
proposed to place under the same penalty 
certain crimes for which divorce might 
|be granted, whether there had been a 
| previous marriage and divorce or not. 
But they were not dealing with crimes 
at large. They were dealing with a par- 
ticular action which reversed the ap- 
plicability of the marriage service. They 
desired that a clergyman should not be 








That did a great deal more than the Bill, | 


and would avoid its numerous defects. | important and solemn religious ceremony 
But the progress of that Bill was stopped | over again for persons who had offended 


asked, nor churches used, to perform an 


by a greater event. against its obligations; and he thought 
*Tuoe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- | that the Bill should be limited to that. 

BURY hoped that the House, following | *Lorp GRIMTHORPE : My proposal 

up its decision of last year, would give | does not deal with any crimes but those 

the Bill a Second Reading. The opera- | for which divorce is granted. 

tion of the present law was felt by the! *Tuxz ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 

clergy to be a tyranny, as it took away|BURY said, it was also urged as an 


from them on one particular point the 
discretion which they were obliged to 
exercise on many similar points. It was 
also a great scandal to the best people 
in the congregation—those people who 
valued most the privilege they possessed 
in their Church, and to whom the 
Church was the scene of the most sacred 
incidents in their lives. It was ex- 
tremely painful to those people in their 
resort to this sacred place, the day 
before, perhaps, it was subjected to what 
was, in their opinion, a great desecra- 
tion. He did not think it was quite 
fair to describe the Bill as a penalising 
Bill for a particular act. If the people 
it affected desired to be married again, 
a legal way was open to them which 
could not be called penal. It was no 


Lord Grimthorpe. 


objection against the Bill that it was 
hard that a marriage should be invali- 
dated if it were performed in the wrong 
place. But under the existing law, if a 
marriage was not performed in a church 
or in a licensed place, it was invalid; 
and all the Bill did was to provide that 
| the church was, for the marriage of cer- 
tain persons, the wrong place. He 
‘thought there was nothing unreasonable 
in that. In regard to the Amendment 
which the noble and learned Lord sug- 
gested, there was a most serious diffi- 
culty. According to it the marriage 
must have been dissolved in a Court of 
the United Kingdom. But divorces in 
many foreign courts were recognised 
|here ; and it would not be reasonable to 
|say that while a man who had his 
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marriage dissolved in England might|eminent conveyancers that the pro- 
not be married again in a church, |ceedings under an elegit were cumber- 
a man who had been divorced in a|some and ought to be abolished, and 
foreign court, or in the colonies or in| that a simpler form of execution against 
America might go triumphantly into |land might be adopted and made appli- 
church and have the religious ceremony | cable whether the debtor’s interest was 
again performed. He was aware that |legal or equitable. The object of the 
the Bill, as introduced, needed Amend- | first part of the Bill was to give effect to 
ment ; but he did not think the Amend- | the suggestions which had been made 
ment suggested by the noble and learned | for this purpose, and to entitle the judg- 
Lord met the case. ment creditor to a charging order giving 
him the same powers as if he were a 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2*accord- | mortgagee under a mortgage deed to 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of | which the provisions of Section 19 of 
the Whole House on Tuesday the 19th | the Conveyancing and Law of Property 
instant. Act, 1881, applied. Words’ were 
| inserted for the purpose of making it 
| clear that the charging order extended to 
jall interests of the debtor, and not 
|merely to those to which a writ of elegit 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES | was at present confined. The second 
BILL [u.1.]. |part of che Bill was more simple. The 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | Land Charges Registration and Searches 
(Lord Batrour), in moving the Second | Act, 1888, established at the office of 
Reading of the above Bill, explained| Land Registry a register of writs and 
that it had been prepared to remedy a/|orders affecting land. The imtention 
defect which was occasioned by an Act| was that this register should supersede 
passed in 1892, amending the Housing | the register of judgments kept at the 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890, so| central office of the Supreme Court. 
far as the latter Measure related to| But the latter register was stil] kept up 
Scotland. The Act of 1892 consisted |and searches were regularly made in it 
only of two clauses, one of which was|on behalf and at the expense of pur- 
quite correct, but the other repealed the | chasers of land, though it was doubtful 
whole, instead of only a part (as was| what effect the registration of a judg- 
intended), of a section of the Act of | ment had and whether the search was of 
1890, with the result that urban autho-|any value. It was proposed by the Bill 
rities could not borrow money for the | to transfer to the office of Land Registry 
erection of dwellings for the working | the business now conducted in the Judg- 
classes. The Bill proposed to repeal the | ments Department of the Central Office, 
defective Act of 1892, and then re-enact | and after a due interval, to repeal the 
it without the defect. enactments under which registered judg- 
ments might possibly operate as charges 
Read 2* (according to Order), and|on land, and close the register of judg- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | ments. 
House To-morrow. 





Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 

LAND CHARGES BILL [u.1.]. 
_ On the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, STANNARIES BILL [u.1.]. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ex-| Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
plained that the object of this Bill was | moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
to simplify the mode of enforcing judg- | said, it proposed to abolish the Court of 
ments against land, and to give fuller| the Vice Wardens of the Stannaries in 
effect to the policy embodied in the Land | Cornwall, and transfer its jurisdiction 
Charges Registration and Searches Act, |to the County Court, with the assent of 
1888. It was the opinion of many |everybody concerned. 
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Lorp HERSCHELL said, he sup- 
ported the Second Reading of the Bill. 
He was glad to find in it a clause which he 
knew had been much urged by people inter- 
ested in the mining industry of Cornwall. 
Certain differences between them were 
to be referred to the judge having this 
Stannaries Courts authority, and he be- 
lieved the Bill would be the cause of 
very great satisfaction in Cornwall. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL 
BILL [u.1.] 

On the Motion of the Ear of 
MOUNT-EDGCUMBE, this Bill was 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed and sent to the Commons. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [1.1.] 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Friday 


next. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
“That this Bill be now read a Third 
time.” 


Clause 1,— 


WHIPPING OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Where a young person convicted before a | 
court of quarter sessions or by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction is a male, and in the opinion | 
of the court under the age of fourteen years, the 
court, if they think it expedient so to do, may, 
in substitution for any other punishment, ad- 
judge such young person to be privately 
whipped, and thereupon such young person 
shall be whipped with such number of strokes | 
of a birch rod, not being more than twelve, as | 
shall be adjudged, such whipping to be inflicted | 
by a constable in the presence of an inspector 
or other officer of police of higher rank than a | 
constable, and also in the presence, if he desires 
to be present, of the parent or guardian of such | 


young person. 


*Lorp NORTON moved to omit 
“fourteen years,” and to insert instead | 
thereof in each place the words “ sixteen | 
years.” His Lordship said that his! 
object was to make the law consistent 





«- 


on this subject, and in the Criminal Con- 
solidation Act of 1861, 16 was the age 
up to which boys might be corporally 
punished. He was quite sure that it 
would be a great advantage to keep boys 
up to the age of 16 who were guilty of 
such offences as larceny, malicious in- 
jury, and a great number of other 
offences specified in the Criminal Con- 
solidation Act, out of prison, and to 
give them a punishment which would be 
short, sharp, and efficient. Imprisonment 
had been proved to be a very inefficient 
punishment for a certain class of 
offenders, and there was not a prison in 
which many of the prisoners had not 
been re-committed several times. In 
the case of boys, especially those not 
committed of grave offences, it was most 
important to give them summary 
punishments which would, if possible, 
prevent the commencement of a criminal 
life, and keep them from the corrupting 
influences of a common prison. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not able to accept the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. If the question were 
simply one of general application to the 
criminal law, there might be a good deal 
to say in regard to the matter. The Bill, 
however, had certain distinct provisions 
which were applicable only to very young 
persons, to question which would be very 
inappropriate. 


Amendment negatived ; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


COMPANIES BILL [x.1.] 
Select Committee on: The Lords 
following were named of the Com- 
mittee :— 


. Chancellor. 

Leven and Melville. 
Dudley. 

Kimberley. 

Belper. 

Hillingdon. 
Macnaghten. 
Monckton (V. Galway.) 
Farrer. 

Davey. 

. James of Hereford. 
. Aldenham. 


The Committee to appoint their own 
Chairman. 


JE Ee tt bl dad 
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PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


(Pursuant to the Resolutions of the 
4th day of July last, as extended by the 
Order of the 19th day of August last 
respecting Private and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills) read 1*; to be 

rinted ; and referred to the Examiners. 
—{No. 89.] 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 11th May 1896. 


EAST INDIA 
(INDIA OFFICE, RETIREMENT AT 65). 
Return [presented 7th May] to be 
printed.—[ No. 171.] 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{No. 172.] 


Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for 
Wednesday, and to be printed.—[Bill 
225. 


QUESTIONS. 


PORT TALBOT POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether at the Port 
Talbot Post Office female clerks are 
required for one week in every three to 
commence work at 5.30 a.m.; whether 
this requirement is of recent introduction, 
and whether he is aware that it imposes 
a severe physical strain upon the female 
clerks concerned, and that one of them 
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became seriously ill; and whether he 
will consider whether a better arrange- 
ment of the hours of work of female 
clerks could be made without prejudice 
to the public service ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 
It is the case that the women clerks at 
Port Talbot are required to commence 
work every third week at 5.30 a.m. 
This early attendance has been imposed 
upon the women since last July, in order 
to partially relieve the postmaster and a 
man clerk who were being overworked. 
Though the attendance described would 
scarcely impose an undue strain upon 
any one in ordinary health, it appears 
(that the clerk referred to has not 
|enjoyed good health for some years, her 
| absences on sick leave prior to July last 
having been very numerous. It is feared 


Steamship Service. 


that it will not be practicable to relieve 
the women clerks of the early morning 
attendance altogether ; but the Depart- 
ment is considering the duties at Port 
| Talbot. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton E.): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whether he has 
arrived at a decision as to the applica- 
tion of the Council of the Incorporated 


| Law Society in respect of the increase of 
'duties which has been imposed on them 


by recent legislation ? 


| THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
|CHEQUER 
|Breacu, Bristol, W.): The application 
Fesseanits to is one for the grant to the 


(Sir MicwaeL Hicks 


Incorporated Law Society of a small 
portion of the revenue derived from the 


Solicitor’ duty in order to defray the 


increasing cost of the statutory duties 
imposed on the society in cases of mis- 
|conduct by members of the profession. 
|There are some difficulties connected 
| with the matter, but I think the request 
| is reasonable, and I hope to have a clause 
lin Committee on the Finance Bill in 
order to deal with it. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


CANADIAN FAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, in the arrangement for the new 
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Transatlantic Mail Service between the 
United Kingdom and Canada, considera- 
tion will be given to the expediency of 
the steamers calling at a port in the 
north of Ireland to embark and dis- 
embark mails ? 

Mr. HANBURY: As stated in 
reply to a Question on Thursday last, 
the conditions of tender for the proposed 
new mail service between this country 
and Canada provide that the mail 


Claim for Malicious 


steamers shall call at an Irish port, 
[“‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


if required to do so. 


WRIGHTINGTON PARISH 
ELECTION. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the Register of Voters used at the 
Wrightington Parish Council Election, 
1896, was incomplete ; whether he can 
state the number of Voters disfranchised 
in consequence and their proportion to 
the total number of voters who polled, 
and who was responsible for the non- 
supply of the proper register; and, 
whether it is customary for petitioners 
who are successful to pay for the Inquiry 
held by a County Council into the con- 
duct of any election, or whether the 
latter can order an Inquiry on their 
own account, paying the expenses 
thereof, if there is reason to doubt the 
validity of such election ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, Tyrone, 8.): I am informed 
in reply to the inquiries which have 
been made that the Register of Voters 
at the election in question was incom- 
plete ; that the number of persons who 
applied to vote and whose names were 
not on the Register was about 15; that 
the total number of the electors who 
recorded their votes was 146; and that 
the list of parochial electors for the 
township are included in the lists for 
two polling districts, and one list only 
was furnished by the Clerk of the 
County Council and the omission of the 
second list was not detected. I pre- 
sume that the question of the cost of the 
Inquiry referred to applies to an Inquiry 


COUNCIL 


for the purpose of the Local Government | 
(Elections) Act of the present Session. | of 


The Local Government Board has no 
Sir John Leng. 


{COMMONS} 
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authority to determine questions of this 
character, but I am advised that that 
Act does not authorise petitioners 
being required to pay the costs. 


TRIPPLETT CHARITY (WOODHORN), 

Mr. CHARLES FENWICK 
(Northumberland, Wansbeck) : I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Thirsk, as 
representing the Charity Commissioners, 
whether the parish of Horton is entitled 
to a proportion of the Tripplett Charity 
in the parish of Woodhorn, seeing that 
Horton was a chapelry of Woodhorn at 
the time of the foundation of the Charity 
by Dr. Tripplett ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) : The Commissioners have 
no evidence before them to show the 
parish of Horton was ever included in 
the ancient parish of Woodhorn ; but 
they will be ready to consider any 
evidence to that effect which may be laid 
before them ; and its bearing upon the 
application of the benefits of the Charity 
in question. 


SEIZURE UNDER VACCINATION ACTS. 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg toask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, 
whether he will inquire into the case of 
T. G. Reed, of 14, Maxwell Road, 
Fulham, whose goods are alleged to have 
been seized on Tuesday 14th April, to 
defray a fine and costs under the 
Vaccination Acts, and sold on the 
evening of the same day ; and, whether, 
such a sale is a sale by public auction 
under the provisions of the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have made inquiry into 
this case and am unable to find that 
there was any irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings. 


CLAIM FOR MALICIOUS INJURY 
(COUNTY CORK). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork E.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Treland, whether his attention has been 
called to a claim made by Denis Doolan, 
Walshtownbeg, Templenacarriga, 


ieee Cork, at the recent Ballymore 
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Presentment Sessions, for malicious 
injury to a cow; whether he is aware 
that the magistrates and  cesspayers 
almost unanimously rejected the claim, 
in consequence of the medical evidence 
having plainly proved that the wounds 
were inflicted- upon the cow after she 
had died a natural death ; and, whether, 
in view of the frequent frauds perpetrated 
upon Irish ratepayers by the presenta- 
tion of similar fictitious claims, the 
Crown will institute proceedings against 
the claimant in this case ? 

*THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): My attention has been called 
to the claim referred to and to the 
rejection of it by the Presentment 
Sessions. It is still competent for the 


Education (Bozeat 


claimant to prefer his claim before the 
Grand Jury, and until the time for 
doing so has passed, or the claim, if 
made, has been adjudicated upon, I 
think it is premature to state the inten- 
tion of the Crown with regard to the 
prosecution of the claimant. 


CRUELTY TO HORSES (LONDON). 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether any of the Metropolitan Police 
are specially detailed to prevent cruelty 
to animals; and, if so, whether they 
have power to prevent owners of omni- 
buses and other public or private con- 
veyances from using horses unfit from 
size and strength to draw heavy vehicles ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
No constables are specially detailed for 
this purpose ; it is a part of the regular 
duty of the police to take action in any 
case of cruelty that comes under their 
notice. As I have stated before, the 
police have no powers, in regard to 
animals generally, other than those con- 
ferred by the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1849. In the case, however, of horses 
employed in public vehicles, they can 
act also under the Stage and Hackney 
Carriage Acts, and special instructions 
are given to the whole of the police, and 
in particular to the inspectors of public 
carriages, to observe the horses used in 
omnibuses and tramcars, and to report 
all cases in which the horse appears too 
small or too thin for the purpose. 


{11 May 1896} 
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EDUCATION (BOZEAT SCHOOL BOARD). 
Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether he is 
aware that the school rate of Bozeat, 
Northamptonshire, is 1s. 10d. in the 
pound, the ratable value of the parish 
is £3,096, the produce of a 3d. rate is 
only £38 16s., the number of children 
in average attendance is 259, and the 
amount of 7s. 6d. per child is about £97 ; 
and that the School Board of Bozeat 
has been entitled to, but has not hitherto 
claimed, the supplementary grant, under 
Section 97 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, for many years past ; whether 
the Bozeat School Board will now be 
placed on the list of School Boards 
entitled to this supplementary grant ; 
and, whether the Education Department 
can make any allowance to the Board in 
respect of the unclaimed arrears ? 


THE VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The latest returns in 
possession of the Committee of Council 
give the rate raised as 1s. 8d. in the 
pound, the ratable value as £3,301, and 
the average attendance as 250. The 
gross produce of a 3d. rate would be 
£38 14s. The Board have not hitherto 
claimed a grant under Section 97, and 
no grant can now be paid for any year 
earlier than the year ended 29th Septem- 
ber, 1895. 


Mr. CHANNING asked whether the 
answer was to be understood as implying 
that the Bozeat School Board had estab- 
lished its right to the supplementary 
grant under Clause 97; whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
opinion of any of the Law Officers upon 
the interpretation of Clause 97 as to the 
inclusion or exclusion of arrears; and, 
whether the Bozeat School Board was 
one of those included in the 426 Boards 
which would be entitled to the Special 
Aid grant ? 

Sir J. GORST: I cannot answer the 
latter Question without notice. The 
Committee of Council have no funds out 
of which to pay arrears. 


Mr. CHANNING gave notice that 


he would call attention to the matter on 
the Education Vote. 
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EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL AID 
GRANTS) 


Mr. A. H. ACLAND (York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether, under Clause 4 
of the Education Bill, in order to 
establish a claim to the special aid grant 
for Voluntary Schools, or any part 
thereof, a Voluntary School is compelled 
to become a member of an association ; 
and, whether, if any such school should 
leave an association, it would forfeit its 
claim to assistance from the special aid 
grant ? 

Sir J. GORST: The answer to these 
questions is, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of Council, in the negative. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, what provision is 
made for children remanded by justices 
to allow of an industrial school being 
found for them under Section 19 of the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866; whether 
he can state what number of such 
children come annually into workhouses 
in the Metropolis under this section ; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Local Government Board to provide a 
central home for such children, as recom- 
mended by the Report of the Poor Law 
Schools Committee 4 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The provi- 
sion made for children remanded by 
justices prior to their being sent to an 
industrial school varies in different work- 
houses. I am unable to state what is 
the number of children of this class that 
come annually into the workhouses of 
the Metropolis. As regards the con- 
cluding question, the Local Government 
Board in November last communicated 
with the Home Secretary, stating that 
the arrangements as regards children 
of the class referred to are, in many of 
the metropolitan workhouses, far from 
satisfactory. The children are, in fact, 
prisoners, and there is considerable diffi- 
culty in making in each workhouse such 
separate provision for these children as 
is desirable. The Board added that they 
believed that, of the children who are 
detained in the metropolitan workhouses 
under remand orders, the great majority 


{COMMONS} 
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are remanded in connection with appli- 
cations made on behalf of the London 
School Board for the sending of the 
children to industrial schools, and that 
this being the case, it appeared to the 
Board that it was a question for con- 
sideration whether it was not desirable 
that the law should be amended so as to 
admit of these children being sent to the 
truant schools provided by the London 
School Board as an alternative to the 
the workhouse. The Board suggested 
for the consideration of the Secretary of 
State, that the Committee who were 
sitting with reference to reformatory and 
industrial schools might be asked to 
consider whether the course suggested by 
the Board might not with advantage be 
adopted in the case of London. The 
matter has been referred to that Com- 
mittee, and is under their consideration. 


EDUCATION (BLIND AND DEAF 
CHILDREN). 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : 
I beg to ask the Vice Presidentof the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
any rules have been made under Section 8 
of the Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf Children) Act, 1893, relating to 
the religious instruction and observances 
of the children; and, whether he is 
prepared to cause the same, with the 
date thereof, to be printed and circulated 
as a Parliamentary Paper ? 

Sir J. GORST: A form was printed 
and issued by the Committee of Council 
in 1894, in which the rules under the 
Industrial Schools Act were shown to 
apply to the schools for the blind and 

eaf. 


VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether any Supplementary Vote will 
be required for the expenses of the 
Vaccination Commission, as it is not 
included in the Estimates of the year 
ending 3lst March 1897; and, if he 
will state what the total cost of the 
Commission has been 4 

Mr. HANBURY : It is not antici- 
pated that a Supplementary Estimate 
will be required for this Commission in 
1896-97. The expenditure due to the 
prolongation of the Commission’s labours 
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Troops in 


will be met out of sub-head M, “Com- 
missions not specifically provided for.” 
The total cost to March 31 last was 
[“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


£16,792. 


EDUCATION BILL (HALF-TIME 
SCHOLARS). 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, whether 
Clause 21 of the Education Bill is in- 
tended to apply to the case of children 
employed in labour, whose education is 
regulated by the Factory and Workshop 
Acts, etc.; and, whether it is intended 
by the Bill to prohibit half-time labour 
for such children under the age of 12 on 
and after lst January, 1898 ? 

Sir J. GORST: The answer to these 
Questions is in the affirmative. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S.} : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
he will inquire from the police at Carrick- 
macross if District Inspector Bain, when 
stationed there, examined the police out 
of his own books ; and, (2) whether he will 
take steps to prevent District Inspector 
Bain from selling his books to the police 
under his charge in future ? 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) asked whether Inspector Bain men- 
tioned in the Question was specially sent 
to South Monaghan to suppress boy- 
cotting and intimidation; whether, in 
the course of this duty, he obtained a 
conviction against a man of the name of 
Daly, who was sentenced at Londonderry 
Assizes, in 1890, to six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour; whether the 
hon. Member, who had repeatedly asked 
questions reflecting on Inspector Bain, 
was the same gentleman as the Mr. Daly 
who was prosecuted by Mr. Bain? 

Mr. DALY: Yes, Sir, I am the 
individual who was sentenced by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s brother to six 
months’ imprisonment, and I am very 
proud of it. [Nationalist cheers. | 

*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. GreraLp Ba.rour, Leeds, 
Central) : So recently as Tuesday last I 
informed the hon. Member that Mr. 
Bain had assured me that he never at 
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any time required the men under his 
command to answer questions from any 
particular books or publications. I see 
no reasons for doubting the truth of this 
very categorical statement, nor any 
necessity for instituting the inquiries 
suggested in the first paragraph. In 
reply to the second part of the question, 
I am informed by Mr. Bain that his 
books have been sold in the ordinary 
way through the medium of the book- 
seller, and that he never sold his manuals 
to the men under his command except on 
one or two occasions when a member of 
the force spontaneously applied to him 
for a copy. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, can he state what 
percentage of the total force of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is at present on pen- 
sion ; is it proposed to reduce the force by 
stopping recruiting ; and can any scheme 
be devised to relieve taxation by a com- 
mutation of pensions. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
percentage of members of the force on 
pension is about 33. The iExecutive 
Government are perfectly alive to the 
importance of keeping down the strength 
of the force consistently with a due 
regard to public interests. Compared 
with the lst January, 1895, the existing 
Establishment shows a reduction of 162 
men, and since January, 1883, there has 
been a reduction of 2,440 men in the 
authorised strength. The Constabulary 
Acts of Parliament under which Pen- 
sions are granted do not provide any 
system of commutation of these allow- 
ances. Undoubtedly the amount of the 
non-effective charge is a grave matter and 
is deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration. 


TROOPS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg toask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with regard to the fact 
that the British troops at present quar- 
tered in Ireland number 37,000 men, at 
the cost of £3,500,000 annually, or 16s. 
per head of the population, will he grant 
a Return showing how much of this sum 
is actually spent in Ireland, and the 
different centres at which it is disbursed ; 
and, whether it is proposed to add to or 
diminish this force. 
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Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY To 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe t- 
Wituiams, Birmingham 8.) The return 
at page 480 of the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Royal Commission on 
the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland shows the numbers 
of the Regular forces in Ireland as 27,642. 
Of the cost of this force, together with 
that of the Militia, the sum of £2,128,000 
is expended in Ireland. It is impossible 
to further locate this expenditure ; but 
generally, it may be assumed that the 
portion representing pay is disbursed at 
the places where troops are stationed and 
that contractors are paid at their places 
of business. No change in the force is 
contemplated at present. 


Civil Service 


ASSISTANT CUSTOMS OFFICERS’ 
EXAMINATION, 
Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, why the 


result of the examination of assistant 
Customs officers, which took place on the 
28th and 29th February last, has not 
yet been made known ? 


Mr. HANBURY : Six hundred and 
seventeen officers presented themselves 
at the examination for appointments to 
the rank of assistants of Customs, held 
on the 28th and 29th February last. 
The examination of the papers of such a 
large number of candidates necessarily 
occupied a considerable amount of time. 
The results of the examination are now 
being tabulated in order of seniority of 
the successful candidates and will be 
announced as soon as the list is com- 


pleted. 


EDUCATION BILL (SCHOOL BOARDS). 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether, under the pro- 
visions of the Education Bill, the Educa- 
tion Department will be deprived of 
their present power to order the forma- 
tion of a School Board on the closing of 
a public elementary school ; and whether 
it is intended by Clause 9 of the Educa- 
tion Bill to empower the Education De- 
partment to supersede a School Board 
in any case in which the Board is not in 


{COMMONS} 
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default within the meaning of the Act 
of 1870 ; if so, in what cases ? 

Smr J. GORST: The answer to both 
questions is in the negative. 


CIVIL SERVICE (ABSTRACTORS). 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the ‘Treasury whether he 
recently recommended a clerk on the 
permanent establishment of the Colonial 
Office for promotion, but that the con- 
ditions attached to the consent of the 
Lords of the Treasury were such that 
their acceptance would have entailed a 
pecuniary loss on the promoted clerk 
which it would take him upwards of 25 
years to recoup; and whether he pro- 
poses to take any steps to remedy this 
state of things ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; it is not 
for me to recommend clerks in another 
office for promotion. But I presume 
that the hon. Member intends to refer 
to the case of an abstractor whom the 
Colonial Office recently recommended for 
appointment to the Second Division. His 
present salary is £150 a year, but the 
Order in Council of the 21st March 1890, 
fixes the initial salary of the second 
division clerks at £70 rising by £5 a 
year to £100, and then by £7 10s. to 
£190. He would, therefore, have to start 
at £70 a year and would attain his 
present salary in 13 years, not 25. The 
Treasury has no power to disregard the 
Order in Council. In reply to a similar 
question my predecessor said in this 
House a year ago :— 


“T am not prepared to recommend an altera- 
tion of the Order in Council at present, but 
whenever the time for generally reviewing its 
provisions arrives, that now in question will be 
considered with the rest.” 


As I recently pointed out, any alteration 
on the lines suggested by the hon. Mem. 
ber would lead to greater stringency in 
the promotion of abstractors, and it, 
therefore, by no means follows that the 
alteration would be in the interests 
either of the hon. Member’s special client 
or of the abstractor class taken as 4 
whole. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
six clerks of the abstractor class of the 
Civil Service, serving in Dublin offices, 
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have been promoted for signal service to 
the Second Division; whether he is 
aware that, although the Treasury 
Minute of Ist May 1890 lays down as a 
general rule, without exception of the 
Civil Service, that clerks on promotion 
from one permanent class to another 
shall not suffer loss of pay thereby, these 
six clerks have each suffered an imme- 
diate loss of pay to the extent of about 
£30 per annum, and that it will require 
a further service of about 15 years 
before these clerks recoup themselves 
from such loss ; and, whether he will in- 
form the House when a supplementary 
Order in Council may be expected to 
remedy this state of affairs ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am aware of 
five abstractors in Dublin offices who 
have been appointed to Second Division 
clerkships. In each case, the clerk so 
appointed understood that under the 
Order in Council of 21st March 1890, 
his initial salary would be £70 a year, 
and his appointment was only authorised 
on that understanding. The hon. Mem- 
ber will have gathered from my reply 
to the Question put by the hon. Member 
for the Lichfield Division to-day that, 


Beer Duty 


if the conditions of the promotion had 
been altered as he suggests, it by no 
means follows that these clerks would 
have been appointed to the Second 


Division at all. The minute quoted by 
the hon. Member cannot of course over- 
ride the distinct provisions of an Order 
in Council. I am not yet able to state 
what change, if any, will be made in 
any future Order in Council on this sub- 
ject ; but in any case I do not suppose 
that its effect could be retrospective. 


ARMY CLOTHING. 

Mr. WARNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if, 
considering that soldiers of the Regular 
Army are supposed to be clothed by 
Government, the War Office authorities 
will reconsider the regulation that a 
men enlisting for seven years is pro- 
vided with two shirts, and is never given 
any more, but compelled to purchase 
new when wanted himself ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Shirts 
are not classed as uniform. A free issue 
of them is made to a recruit, but the 
maintenance rests with the soldier. 


{11 May 1896} 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as regards the 
effect of the Agricultural Land Rating 
Bill on the Royal Forest of Dean and 
the New Forest, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Crown to continue, after the 
passing of the Act, to contribute 
towards the local rates in respect of the 
enclosed woodlands on the now existing 
basis ? 

Mr. HANBURY: My right hon. 
Friend will have understood, from my 
answer to a Question put by him on 
April 28, that the amount of the Trea- 
sury contributions in lieu of rates for 
Crown woodlands will depend on whether 
these woodlands are or are not included 
in the Returns under the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill. The Treasury is 
consulting the Local Government Board 
as to whether they will be so included. If 
they are not included, the contributions 
will remain unaltered ; but, if they are 
included, the contributions will be on 
the amount at which they would be 
assessed if they were private woodlands. 
The benefit which the Crown lands 
would in that case receive from Imperial 
taxation would be a question between 
the Crown and the general taxpayer, and 
would not really affect the local rates. 
If my right hon. Friend has any sug- 
gestion to make on the subject it shall 
receive my best attention. [“ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: It would 
affect the local rates in the long run 
where they were rapidly increasing. 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes; that is soin 
that case. 


BEER DUTY (FARMERS). 


Mr. JAMES ROUND (Essex, Har- 
wich): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—(1) whether a farmer who 
brews only for himself and his labourers, 
and occupies a house exceeding £10 
annual value, has not only to take out 
a licence, but also to pay Beer Duty at 
the same rate as if he were a brewer for 
sale ; and (2) whether he can see his way to 
exempt from payment of duty all - 
farmers who brew only for themselves 
and their labourers ? 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to the first 
paragraph of the Question is in the 
affirmative ; but the licence taken out 
by the farmer is only 4s., as compared 
with £1 paid by the brewer for sale. 
In answer to the second paragraph, the 
great difficulty with regard to all ex- 
emptions is to insure that relief is not 
given to persons who are not really en- 
titled to it. At present I do not see 


my way to grant the exemption, but I 
[‘“* Hear, 


will look into the matter. 
hear ! ”] 


NATIONAL GALLERY (SUNDAY 
OPENING). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works, whether he will 
authorise an addition to the staff of the 
National Gallery, so that the attendants 
shall not be obliged to work seven days a 
week, in consequence of the opening of 
the National Collection of Pictures on 
Sunday ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The Trustees of the 
National Gallery, with the approval of 
the Treasury, have made temporary 
arrangements for utilising the present 
staff of attendants on Sundays during the 
present season, ending by the middle of 
next September, and it is fur them to 
settle whether the men who attend on 
Sundays can be allowed any compensa- 
ting holiday during the week. The 
Sunday opening of the Gallery is in a 
tentative stage at present, but the 
experience of the next few months is 
expected to provide sufficient data for 
making permanent arrangements for the 
future. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked whether 
it was not a fact that these men were 
practically obliged to work seven days a 
week, and whether it was not a condi- 
tion of the Resolution passed by this 
House that the attendants should not 
be required to work more than six days a 
week ? 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not under- 
stand that they are required; I think 
they do it of their own free will. The 
terms of the Resolution were that they 
were not to be required to do it, but 
I am not quite sure on that point. 
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ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): [I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether, having regard to the great 
maritime importance of the seaports in 
the Bristol Channel, both in regard to 
the training of Sailors and the supply of 
coal for the British Navy, he will allow 
some of Her Majesty’s ships to go to 
Cardiff on the occasion of the approaching 
visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to 
that town ? 

Mason WYNDHAM-QUIN (Gla- 
morgan, S.): I beg to ask whether, in 
the event of any of Her Majesty’s ships 
being sent to the Bristol Channel on the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Cardiff, the right hon. gentle- 
man will arrange that they visit the 
ports of Barry and Penarth ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Arrange- 
ments will be made, circumstances 
admitting, for a visit by one or more of 
Her Majesty’s ships to the Bristol Chan- 
nel during the visit of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales to Cardiff. 
The vessels will necessarily anchor in 
Penarth Roads, whence either Cardiff or 
Barry are equally accessible. 


CASTLECOMER COAL FIELDS. 

Mr. PATRICK McDERMOTT (Kil- 
kenny, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he has received repre- 
sentations from the ratepayers of Castle- 
comer district, including clergymen, 
landlords, farmers, coalowners and col- 
liers, asking for State aid towards the 
construction of a railway through the 
coalfields; whether he is aware the 
miners are on half time, as over 12,000 
tons of coal are on the banks at the pit’s 
mouth at present, which cannot be moved 
owing to the want of railway facilities ; 
whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made into these facts; and, whether the 
Government have considered the claims 
of this district, and how far they are 
prepared to go in aid of local effort? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Repre- 
sentations to the effect stated have been 
received, and the proposal will be con- 
sidered in connection with other similar 


proposals. 
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QUEEN’S INDIAN CADETSHIPS. *Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 

Sirk WILLTAM WEDDERBURN|IRELAND: Under the 51st Section of 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary | the Licensing Act 1872, a stipendiary 
of State for India, whether Colonels of | magistrate was given jurisdiction to 
the Indian Army drawing Colonels’| decide these cases when sitting alone. 
allowances of £1,140 per annum, and/| There can be little doubt that it was the 
more, pay £60 per annum for sons at} intention of the Legislature to confer 
Sandhurst and at Woolwich, while the} this jurisdiction on resident magistrates 
sons of retired officers of Her Majesty’s|under the designation of stipendiary 
Indian Civil Service are charged £150) magistrates. The Bill which has been 
per annum ; and, if so, if Her Majesty’s | introduced has been framed to carry out 
Government will remedy this inequality | that intention, and it is rendered neces- 
by classing members of the Indian Civil | sary by the decision of the Queen’s Bench 
Service with Military Officers according | Division that resident magistrates are 
to relative rank, as they are already | not stipendiaries within the meaning of 
classed in regard to eligibility for Queen’s | the section. The answer to the Question 
Indian Cadetships for their sons ? | must therefore be in the negative. 

Tar SECRETARY or STATE ror_| 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid-| 
dlesex, Ealing): The facts are as stated | 
in the Question. Special terms are, FIRST OFFENDERS. 
granted to the sons of Military Officers,, Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
not with reference to their means, but|S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
because their military services are held | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
to entitle them to special facilities for | he will take steps to have the new Rule 
sending their sons to the two military | recently put in force by the Home Secre- 
colleges. I do not think that Her|tary in England and Wales regarding 
Majesty’s Government could be expected | first offenders extended to Ireland ? 
to extend this privilege to civilians. | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Ishould 

'be glad if the hon. Member would be 
| good enough to refer me to the date of 
CORNAIG HARBOUR (COLL ISLAND). | the Rule in question. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to | 
ask the Lord Advocate, whether there is 
any chance of a buoy being placed out- | 
side the harbour of Cornaig, in the! BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Island of Coll? | Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
A. GraHam Murray, Bute): I have to| India, whether it is the case that, up to 
inform my hon. Friend that the Secretary the present time, the Members of the 
for Scotland is inclined to consider very | Bengal Legislative Council have, under 
favourably the execution of this work,, No. 7 of the Rules sanctioned by the 
and will be glad to confer with him in| Governor General in Council, enjoyed 
regard to it, the right of asking questions regarding 

the Provincial Budget ; whether, on the 

‘4th of April last, the Lieutenant 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES |Governor expressed an intention of 
(IRELAND) BILL. |taking away this right; whether the 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : | Secretary of State will state upon what 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the/| grounds it is proposed to take away this 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he) right, and whether it can be taken away 
is prepared to accept the proposed | without an alteration of the Rules sanc- 
Amendment to the Stipendiaries Magis-| tioned by the Governor General in 
trates (Ireland) Bill providing that in|Council; whether he is aware that in 
charges against publicans for breaches of | 1894 18 questions were asked regarding 
the Licensing Acts the court of summary | the Provincial Budget, in 1895 16 ques- 
jurisdiction shall, as at present, consist | tions, and in 1896 10 questions; and 
of two or more justices, and not of a| whether it is alleged that this right of 
stipendiary magistrate sitting alone. interpellation has been in any way 
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abused ; and, whether the Secretary of 
State will make inquiry, and direct that 
this much valued right, enjoyed under 
Section 2 of the Indian Councils Act, 
1892, shall be continued ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: It 
is true that in the last three years a 
number of questions relating to the 
Budget have been asked, before the dis- 
cussion of the Budget, in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. As to the action 
of the Lieutenant Governor, I know 
nothing officially ; but from a newspaper 
report I gather that in his opinion the 
practice is irregular and inconvenient, 
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and tends to waste time, and that what 
he proposes is to assimilate in this 
respect the practice of his Council to 
that of the Supreme Council. I 
reason for any special inquiry. 


CHITRAL. 


Sirk WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, in view of the fact that 
in the Proclamation issued by Lord 
Elgin before the Chitral Expedition the 
Government of India pledged itself not 
to occupy permanently any territory of 
the Swat tribes, he will state if the) 
strong post recently built in the Mala-| 
kand Pass is situated within that terri-| 
tory; and, whether he will state for | 
what period it is proposed to occupy | 
that post ? | 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The| 
proclamation to which the hon. Baronet | 
refers was issued at the outbreak of | 
hostilities, and states that the Govern-| 
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PREACHING AND PLAY-ACTING IN 
HYDE PARK. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention hag been 
drawn to the preaching and play-acting 
which now takes place every Sunday in 
Hyde Park ; and whether he will take 
steps to place some check on such pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will make a distinction in his 
arrangements between preaching and 
play-acting? [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: My atten- 


tion has been drawn to the performances 


| for money alluded to in my hon. Friend’s 
: | Question. 
ee no ‘ 
7 iright hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 


| whether a new rule can be framed under 


I am considering, with my 


which the proceedings complained of can 
be checked. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
what is the number of the prisons in 
which accommodation has been provided 
for juvenile offenders sentenced to one 
month and upwards, with a view to the 
administration of the rule which he has 
just issued ; whether those prisons will 
be reserved for this class of offenders ex- 
clusively ; and whether he will be good 
enough either to state the names of the 
prisons or to indicate the area of the dis- 
tricts to each of which one of these 
prisons is assigned. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 


ment of India have no intention of per-| A scheme for giving effect to the Rule 
manently occupying any territory | is at present under consideration. When 
through which their force may pass.| the Rule is in force, as it will not be 
The proclamation has been adhered to.! until it has lain for 40 days on the 
Negotiations for the maintenance and | Tables of both Houses of Parliament, I 
protection of a road to Chitral had been shall be prepared to give the hon. Mem- 
carried on for some time with the tribes | ber the information he asks for. 
before the outbreak of hostilities, and | 
the Chitral Expedition afforded a favour-| EDUCATION (EQUIVALENT GRANTS). 
able opportunity for completing them.) Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) 
_ With the assent and approval of the | T beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
tribes, arrangements were made for pro- | sury whether he can state on what plan 
tecting the road, which included, among | there will be allotted to Scotland a grant 
other things, the stationing of a force at|from the Exchequer proportionately 
the Malakand Pass. It will be main- | equivalent to the new grant proposed to 
tained there so long as it is necessary | be made to England for educational pur- 
for the purpose for which it was) poses, under the Education Bill brought 
-established. lin by Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
Sir William Wedderburn. 
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in what form it is intended to bring be- 
fore the House such equivalent grant ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid I cannot give any 
adequate answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the present time. I ought, 
perhaps, to say at once that the Govern- 
ment are not of opinion that the prin- 
ciple of equivalent grants is applicable to 
the case of education, and whatever is 
done for Scotland must be done on a 
principle different from that which he 
appears to contemplate. 

Mr. BRYCE: May I ask whether, | 
in one form or another, there will be | 
given to Scotland something to compen- 
sate the Scotch taxpayers for what they 
will pay in respect of the English Educa- 
tion Bill not applying to Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: That involves the discussion of 
the fundamental principle on which this 
should be done. The right hon. Gentle- 


Indian Troops 


man is doubtless aware that Scotland 
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has been given more than English tax- 
payers in respect of education for many | 
years past. | 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN : The Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer promised us an | 
equivalent grant in his Budget speech? | 

Ture CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| 
CHEQUER : I never said a word on the | 
subject. [ Laughter.} 

Mr. BRYCE: When will the First | 
Lord of the Treasury be prepared to| 
make a statement on the subject ? | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY : I have no doubt I shall be able | 
to make a statement on the Question be- | 
fore Whitsuntide. | 
COAL MINES BILL. | 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the First Lord | 
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hon. Friend in charge of the Bill, and he 
informs me that he thinks the course 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman will 
be one well worthy of the attention of 
the House. If the parts of the Bill 
dealing with colliery explosions be 
treated as a non-controversial Measure, 
he will be prepared to drop for the pre- 
sent Session other clauses which, how- 
ever important, must necessarily give 
rise to Debate. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR SUAKIN. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : I desire to ask the Secretary of 
State for India a Question of which I 
have given him private notice—namely, 
whether there is any truth in the rumour, 
now furnished in some detail in some of 
the prints of to-day, of the dispatch of 
Indian troops to Suakin ; further, if the 
rumour be true, whether a Motion will 
be submitted to this House in connection 
with the subject ; and, further, by whom 
the expense will be borne.  [* Hear, 
hear !”| 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided to 
dispatch certain Indian troops to replace 
the Egyptian garrison at Suakin, which, 
with the exception of one battalion of 
infantry, will be moved across to the 
Valley of the Nile. As regards the 
apportionment of expense between the 
two Governments it is still under con- 
sideration, and I cannot at present say 
whether it will be necessary or not to lay 
a Resolution on the Table of the House. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Which two Gov- 


ernments ? 


Lorp. GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Government of India and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and, of course, until that 
matter is decided I cannot give a definite 


of the Treasury whether, having regard |@®SWer as to whether it will be necessary 
to the lamentable colliery explosions | for me to move a Resolution and place 
which occur from time to time, and to| it on the Table of the House. 
the recommendations of the Royal Com-| Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
mission on the connection of coal dust |(Northampton): Are we to understand 
with these explosions, he will give such | that the expense of these troops is not to 
facilities to that portion of the Coal | be borne by the Egyptian Government ! 
Mines Bill which deals with the saving) *Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
of human life as will insure its passing |CHEQUER : No, Sir, not at all 
into law, leaving, if needful, the more | [Lazghter. | 
contentious proposals to be dealt with| Mr. J. MORLEY: It means, then, 
hereafter ? that in regard to the expenditure, the two 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| Governmentsconcerned are Her Majesty’s 
SURY: I have consulted with my right | Governmentand the Indian Government? 


2R 2 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon-|the Rating Bill. Friday, as usual, will 
mouthshire, W.): I should like to ask | be devoted to Supply, and we shall take 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, | the Navy Estimates. As to the Ques- 
before any further progress is made with | tion of the hon. Member opposite, my 
the Finance Bill, we shall have a state-| study of the Debate on the Bill of 1870 
ment from him as to whether or not any | has led me to a different conclusion. I 
or what part of the charge for these | make it that on the Second Reading of 
troops that are to be brought to Suakin | that Bill three days or only two anda 
will be placed on the English Ex-| half were occupied by Debate, and that 
chequer ? |25 Members spoke in it. The Bill was 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- recommitted, and there was no doubt a 
CHEQUER : I do not absolutely see the | Debate lasting for five days more— 
necessity for such a statement, but I will | [‘‘ Hear, hear!” |—upon the recommitted 
consider the matter. The present) Bill; but then that was stated by the 
position is this—that if it is decided, as | present Leader of the Opposition to be 
I assume, having regard to previous pre-|an entirely new Measure. I do not 
cedents, it will be, that the ordinary ex-| therefore think that is a precedent for 
penditure of these troops shall be charged | continuing the present Debate for more 
upon the Indian Government—(cries than four or five nights. [Cheers.] I 
of “Oh!”]—a Resolution would, in may remind the hon. Member that the 
accordance with the Act of Parlia-| Welsh Disestablishment Bill took only 
ment, be brought forward on the sub-| five nights, that the Finance Bill of the 
ject. The question whether the further | right hon. Gentleman opposite took only 
expense connected with the matter will| three nights, and if the Debate closes 
be defrayed by the Egyptian Govern-| to-morrow, as I hope it will—[cheers|— 
ment or by a Vote of this House will|the discussion will have lasted five 


Business of 





be a matter for consideration. 


SENTENCE OF DEATH (CUBA). 


Mr. JAMES O’KELLY (Roscommon, | 


N.) asked a Question as to the sentence 
of death passed upon an Englishman by 
the Cuban authorities, and whether 
representations would be made to the 
Spanish Government ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port) asked for further notice of the 
Question, and said he hoped to be 
prepared to answer it to-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) asked what business would be taken 
after the close of the Education Bill 
Debate ? 

Mr. CHANNING asked whether, 
having regard to the fact that 67 
speakers took part in the Debate on the 
Bill of 1870, and that only 28 Members 
had spoken on this Bill, which was a 
more controversial Measure, he would 
arrange to defer the Division until 
Thursday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : As soon as the Second Reading 
of the Education Bill is concluded we 
propose to take the Committee stage of 


inights. Even at the rate of speaking 
which has prevailed—{a laugh |—I find 
‘that, as a matter of speculation, some 50 
| speakers will probably have the advan- 
tage of addressing the House, and the 
House will have had the advantage of 
| hearing them, before the Debate closes. 
'I earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
| House will feel that five nights are ade- 
| quate for even a Bill of this importance, 
and that they will allow us to take the 
Second Reading to-morrow. In order 
|to facilitate that I beg to give notice 
| that I shall to-morrow—{ “Oh !”|--move 
‘the suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule. 
'As I am on my legs, the House will 
|permit me to give public notice that 
|henceforth public business will com- 
mence at a quarter-past 3 instead of 
half-past, if the state of private business 
admits without inconvenience. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: As to the 
notice just given as to the 12 o'clock 
Rule, I beg to give notice that I shall 
oppose it. I have always been desirous 
on all occasions of making arrangements 
for the convenience of both sides of the 
House. <As I have received representa- 
tions on this oceasion of the desire of so 
many hon. Members on this side of the 
House to speak in the Debate, and as I 
understand many Gentlemen opposite 
also desire to discuss the Bill, I cannot 
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give any consent whatever to the attempt | clause as 27 imported into the Bill if the 
to closure this Debate to-morrow night. | difficulty did not arise in the schools, 
I think that would not be a legitimate | with the teachers, or with the parents? 
proceeding, and, so far as I am con-| Nothing could be more emphatic than 
cerned, I shall offer all the opposition | the repudiation of the need and reason 
in my power to such an illegitimate—— for the clause on the part of the teach- 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The|ers. The clause was an invitation to 
right hon. Gentleman is not in order in| the elements which had produced such 
criticising beforehand a possible applica- turmoil and confusion in these matters, 
tion of the closure. and to the agency of which we owed 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| largely the fact that we were so lament- 
SURY : I do not wish to enter into any | ably long in obtaining a really national 
controversial matter, and I should like| system of education. The noble Lord 
to make arrangements suitable to all| the Secretary of State for India, on 
parties ; but may I suggest to the right! Wednesday, admitted the case he was 
hon. Gentleman that all, or nearly all,| now putting, for he said :— 
the Gentlemen who desire to speak can «He did not deny for a minute that there 
do so if only they will curtail somewhat | might be clergymen of the Church of England 
their speeches? [Laughter and cheers.| | who went too far in trying to push the particu- 
Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, | lar views they held, but they were few and far 
South Molton) : Can the right hon. Gen- | —e 
tleman make any communication to the|They were not quite so few and far 
House as to the Whitsuntide holidays? | between as the noble Lord seemed sto 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-' think, and it was to the clergy who 
SURY: It is an unfortunate moment desired to push their peculiar views 
to ask me that question. I am in great) beyond what the common sense and 
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fear that it may be a question whether | judgment of the people at large wished, 
_ that he was satisfied they owed the in- 
| troduction of this most pernicious clause. 


we shall have any holidays at all. 
— | What would be the working of it? In 

| not a few districts a number of persons, 
| whose conscientious convictions were not 
denied, would be found going round and 
asking the people to sign the request neces- 

sary under the clause. He did not wish to 

be misunderstood. He held that our stan- 

Debate on Amendment proposed to) dard of right and wrong was and must be 
Question (5th May), “That the Bill be based upon religion; he believed with 
now read a Second time” :— |Mr. Gladstone that religion was the 
| true, indeed, the only treasure of man- 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ upon | 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Asquith.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques-| 
tion.” Debate resumed— 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS said, he would 
not now pursue the comments on the 
financial clauses of the Bill in which he 
was engaged on the interruption of 
business at midnight on Thursday. 
He wished now to turn to what was_| 
called the religious difficulty. The Vice 
President had given away his case in| 
this matter, for he said in so many 
words that the difficulty did not arise’ 
in the schools, it flourished on the plat- 
forms. Why should they have such a 


| received. 


' School 


kind ; but had the House studied the 
most interesting returns obtained by the 
House of Lords from the School Boards 


with respect to religious education? In- 


quiries were addressed to 2,392 School 
Boards, and from all of them replies were 
It was found that 2,335 made 
provision for religious instruction, and 
that only 57 made no specific provision, 
and they included a large number of 
small districts with unpronounceable 
names in Wales, where, as they all knew, 
religious feeling was as strong as it was 
in any part of the Kingdom. Why could 
not the Government let well alone? 
Boards supported what he 
believed to be the opinion of the people 
at large; they did not wish for de 
nominational religion, but they desired 
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that the spirit of religion should prevail | decentralisation in respeet to inspection 
in the schools, and he was satisfied|he should find it very difficult to re- 
from experience that if this subject|sist it; but this was not the case, 
were only approached with the spirit of| And as to the Code, anyone who had 
our common Christianity underlying | bad to make himself familiar with its 
their proceedings, and the matter were | chapters, its articles, its sections and its 
left to the good sense of the teachers, schedules, would agree with him, it was 
the religious difficulty would not and far too intricate and detailed. He was 
need not exist. But in any case, the all for variety. He was for much less 
last assembly in the world to discuss} inspection, and abvve all for a great 
questions of religion was the House of| simplification of the Code in many 
Commons, composed as it was of Roman | respects. He was all for decentralisa- 
Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists, | tion in these matters, even if it involved 
Agnostics and others. He now turned; some weakening of the central depart- 
to that word “decentralisation” which) ment. But he did not find it in the 
seemed to play the part in relation) Bill. There was no real decentralisation 
to the Bill that the blessed word | either as affected the Education Depart- 
“Mesopotamia ” played with a certain | ment or the Code. If the right hon. Gen- : 
old woman of whom they had often) tleman had said “I have more than 700 
heard. The Vice President of the Com-| men under my superintendence, they 
mittee of Council gave them a most) cost £275,000 or £300,000 a year: I 


vivid picture of the Education Depart- 
ment. He told them it had its habita- 
tion in five separate and inconvenient 
places ; that in certain schedules 32 
million blanks had to be filled up in 
54 stages ; that in fact it was breaking | 
down under the weight of details. He | 
was not concerned to deny that for a 
moment. He did not put the Educa- 
an educational 


tion Department as 
influence quite so high as the late 


Home Secretary did. Judging from an 
experience of 25 years, during which he 
had been a member and chairman of 


| rity. 


find a great deal of their work can be 


done better locally: I will lessen their 


number, decrease the estimate, and T am 


|willing in some way to supply local 


authorities with funds to carry out 
these duties,” he could have under- 
stood it. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man simply duplicated the inspection. 
Still less was there decentralisation in the 
Bill as affecting local authorities. It 
was a fair time for considering the con- 
stitution of our local educational autho- 
In his opinion, School Boards had 
been deteriorated by the system of elect- 
ing them. 


School Boards, and as the manager of a/| Nothing had been more pro- 
school, the Education Department had | ductive of wire-pulling than the cumula- 
meddled far too much, and had made | tive vote. This had been the general 
irritating and needless regulations and| experience. On the first Birmingham 
restrictions. The country was deeply| School Board election there was a de- 
indebted to the late Home Secretary for| nominational majority contrary to the 
the vigour and vitality he infused into| opinions of the electors, because of the 
some of the dry bones of our factory | miscalculation of the effect of the cumu- 
system, but the right hon. Gentleman | lative vote. But at the next election 
should bear in mind how entirely different | great care was taken to arrange the 
were the qualities which came into play in | machinery so as to neutralise the system. 
dealing with sanitation and public health) Much arithmetical calculation was re- 
and adult people employed in factories, | quired to forecast the results under this 
and those which came entered into the| system of voting. Often it happened 
treatment of little children in schools.|that there was a majority of one on a 
They all knew what inspection was.|School Foard election, and it became 
There was hardly a word which caused | apparent that none of the majority were 
so much alarm to managers of schools, | free to take an open, fair and candid 
and above all to teachers. They found| view of a subject, but were always ap- 
some men dealt with children as chil-| pealed to to vote en bloc on party grounds. 
dren should be dealt with, but they| He need not elaborate the argument, for 
found others of the high - and - dry | there was in the Library a Blue-book 
order who hardly knew what children | which was the result of the labours of a 
were. If he found inthe Bill any vedll| Gamamianen that sat in 1885, and that 
Mr. John Ellis. 
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book contained evidence establishing the| greatly wanting, as was the case with 


fact that while theorists were on the one 
side, practical men were on the other and 
against the cumulative vote. 


| tive authority, 
\desired to say a word with regard 


the School Boards now, in representa- 
(Hear, hear!”] He 


*Srm JOHN LUBBOCK (London to the Charity Commission as affected 


University) remarked that every Vice 
President of the Council and all the heads 
of the Education Department were in 
favour of the cumulative vote. 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS said he was 


speaking from the point of view of | 


local authority. The evidence of mem- 
bers of School Boards having the duty 


of the local administration of the Educa- | 


tion Acts was in all cases against the 
cumulative vote. He agreed entirely 
with the view that had been expressed 
by Mr. Bright that the cumulative 


vote had thrown into School Boards an | 


element unfavourable to the honest and 
successful working of educational Mea- 
sures. But for this evil there was no 
remedy whatever in the Bill. He 
deplored the effect the Bill would have 
on the School Boards. 
clauses in it which undoubtedly con- 
tained in them the virus of a deadly, 
creeping paralysis as regards School 
Board work. The Bill clothed an old 
authority—the Town Council—-with 
new educational powers, and in such 
a way that it would be powerless for 
good and largely operatiye for evil. He 
had carefully gone through the clauses 
relating to the action of County Councils 


and their duties in relation to’ education, | 


and could not see how anyone could 
pretend that those provisions could pro- 
duce anything but confusion and chaos 
—not real decentralisation. If the Bill 


had put forward a clearly-defined scheme | 


founded on principle, something might 
have been said for it. He was strongly 
in favour of lessening the number of 
elections for local authorities. There 
were at the present time very ominous 
signs in the steadily-decreasing number 
of electors taking part in those contests, 
clearly indicating that elections were 
too frequent and too complicated. 
[(“ Hear, hear!”] He was all for sim- 
plification, lessening of elections, and 
concentration of voting functions. He 
would have the School Administration 
and the Poor Law Administration 
entrusted to one body, enlarged and 
simplified in its elections. If that 
were not done we should shortly find 
ourselves with a number of bodies 


There were) 


|by this Bill. There was an object- 
j\lesson in the House on Thursday 
/night. What happened? One of those 
|schemes, which this body had framed 
'without knowledge of local require- 
ments, was rejected by the House, 
| Ministers supporting and opposing it. 
The Charity Commission as it existed 
were a body wholly wanting in authority 
,and power, and, to quote an expression 
used on Friday last by the Secretary for 
the Colonies, although not, perhaps, well 
advanced as the Commission was in 
years, it might, he thought, well be 
‘superannuated with great advantage 
to the public. He stood by the recom- 
mendation in this matter made by the 
Committee that sat in 1894, of which he 
was chairman. His charges and allega- 
tions against the Bill fell mainly under 
three heads. In the first place, the 
financial provisions were insuflicient, 
inefficient, and would be injurious. As 


they stood they would not do what the 


promoters desired, but would certainly 
lead to ridiculous anomalies and gross 
injustice in the treatment of different 
localities. In the second place, the 
promise of decentralisation was a mere 
'“ sham, a delusion, and a snare” as 
regarded the admittedly overburdened 
Central Department, and especially in 
‘relation to the local authority. The 
clauses in the Bill would only be pro- 
‘ductive of confusion and chaos, and 
would have a paralysing effect on all 
educational effort. Thirdly, and above all, 
so far as it might have any effect at all, 
Clause 27 invoked a spirit which all 
real educational reformers desired to see 
at rest. The right hon. Member for 
Bodmin had said that the Bill was 
extremely complicated; that it con- 
tained much that was worth saving 
,and much that ought to be rejected. 
|He would agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman if he would delete the first 
“much” and substitute for it the word 
“little,” for there was little worth 
saving in the Billin his opinion, and 
very much that ought to be rejected. 
In the situation in which the House 
was placed, hon. Members had a 
iright to ask the Government to give 
\ 
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ample time for the consideration of what 
all admitted to be a most complicated and 
controversial Measure. The Leader of the 
House read that afternoon at the Table 
certain figures, and he interposed a remark 
which he now repeated. It was to the 
effect that no comparison could be made 
between the present Debate and the 
Debates on the Bill of 1870, and for 
good reasons. At that time there was 
no Twelve o’clock Rule, which had 
effected a vital change in the procedure 
of the House. With no particular limit 
of time a clause could be completed 
before the Committee rose—— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, that without regard to the 
Twelve o’clock Rule there were only 25 
speakers on the Education Bill of 1870. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS said he would 
only add, in relation to this point, 
that the number of speakers must 
be relative to the number of Members 
taking part in the business of the 
House, and the Division List showed 
that the attendance during the Debates 
in 1870, was far below the attendance 
of Members in these days. He, how- 
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ever, deeply lamented the position in 
which they found themselves with a 


Bill of this kind before them. It had 
been said that it was the business of 
an Opposition to oppose. He did not 
accept this as a definition of his duty as 
a Member of the Opposition. He 
came up in February prepared to desl 
with the Measures of the Government 
on their merits, and to deal with the 
matter of education, as too sacred 
to be drawn into the vortex of Party 
recrimination and _ political _ strife. 
He thought they should have a little 
more consideration for the interests of 
those who had known nothing of religious, 
or political or Party strife. He had, to 
the best of his judgment, formed his own 
opinion of the Bill, and from an exami- 
nation of the provisions, and the Measure 
being what it was, he should, with great 
regret, but with no hesitation, go into 
the Lobby against the Second Reading. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth), who was received with Minis- 
terial cheers, said the speech to which 
the House had just listened had 
deepened the surprise he had felt, fol- 
lowing the course of the Debate, that 
the Opposition should have committed 
themselves to a Motion distinctly hostile 


Mr. John Ellis. 
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to the Second Reading, because of the 
two main principles contained in the Bill 
the hon. Gentleman had declared him- 
self in favour of one, that of decen- 
tralisation ; while as to the other principle, 
that of further assistance to the neces- 
sitous Voluntary Schools of the country, 
he had said nothing. ; 
*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I spoke of that 
the other night. 

Sir E. CLARKE said he heard 
the hon. Member the other night, and 
he did not remember that he made 
any complaint, at all events, of further 
help being given to the Voluntary 
Schools of this country. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
The hon. Member did not controvert his 
suggestion, and therefore the two main 
principles of the Bill did not meet with 
opposition from him. On those two 
principles, he ventured to say, there had 
been a chorus of support from hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment com- 
plained of his right hon. Friend in charge 
of the Bill for having said that there 
was much common ground upon which 
both sides of the House could meet. 
Every speech that had been made from 
the Front Benches opposite had shown 
how large was the area of that common 
ground. [Cheers.] Looking at the Bill 
purely from the educational point of 
view, no one had denied that the Volun- 
tary Schools ought to receive some mea- 
sure, at all events, of increased support 
—[“hear, hear!”|—not because they 
were Voluntary Schools as contradis- 
tinguished from Board Schools, but be- 
cause they were schools which, gauged 
and tested by the best inspection which 
could be given to them, were doing good 
educational work for the people of this 
country, and were doing that work under 
conditions which now crippled and 
limited their efficiency, and put them in 
an unfair condition of inferiority to other 
schools. [Cheers.| He was amazed to 
see people outside talking about this 
being a Bill to degrade education. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] What was the fact! 
Something under 2,000,000 scholars were 
educated in the Board Schools of this 
country, and 2,500,000 scholars were 
educated in the Voluntary Schools. 
“Hear, hear!”| Those Voluntary 
Schools, it was said—and for the moment 
he did not challenge it, because it was 
most important for the support of this 
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Bill—were unable to give so thorough an 
education to the children as they ought 
to have. It was said, and he was sorry 
to say truly said, that their teachers were 
underpaid, and the burden of expense 
pressed so heavily upon their managers 
that many things that would improve 
the condition and efficiency of the 
schools must be left undone; that they 
were not able, having no large funds to 
which they could go, to provide that 
equipment for the technical and manual 
instruction which could be given in 
many Board Schools. That was per- 
fectly true, but what was the conse- 
quence which pressed itself not upon 
Members of that side alone, but, by con- 
fession, upon those who were upon the 
Front Benches opposite? namely, that 
the proper thing was to bring up the 
educational standard of those schools— 
[cheers |—and to say that in bringing up 
the educational standard of the schools 
which educated four-sevenths of the chil- 
dren they were depressing the educa- 
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tional level of the others was to make a} 


suggestion which had not the smallest 
foundation. [Cheers.| It was a rhe- 


torical figure of speech for attack upon 


the Government outside the House. 
[Opposition cries of “No!” and Minis- 
terial cheers.) He did not think any 
one would get up in his place and 
venture to say so there. [* Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman, 
in moving his Amendment, said he 
was prepared to give a full and large 
measure of relief to Voluntary Schools. 
In the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman went farther than, he thought, 
some of his colleagues would be likely to 
follow him. He said that if Voluntary 
Schools were brought under public con- 
trol he would be prepared to give them 
aid from the rates without the Cowper- 
Temple clause. He did not think all 
his colleagues would follow him to that 
extent, but he undoubtedly did say that 
he would be prepared to give a large and 


Voluntary Schools. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): He said with the Scotch 
system of universal School Boards. 

Sir E. CLARKE said, that the right | 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Sec- 
retary was asked by the Secretary for 
the Colonies “without the Cowper- 
Temple Clause?” and he replied “ Yes.” 
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The declaration of support of Voluntary 
Schools, and of willingness to give them 
large local assistance was made, not only 
by the late Home Secretary, but by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Aberdeen, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division, 
and also by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, so that 
upon the first proposition of the Bill they 
were all at one. He agreed they were 
not all at one on quite the same grounds. 
The right hon. Gentleman who stated 
the case for the Bill, he thought, put the 
claim on a somewhat lower ground than 
many of them would be disposed to put 
it. His right hon. Friend put it on two 
grounds—first, that the presence of the 
Voluntary Schools gavea variety and com- 
petition to their system ; and, secondly, 
that the extinction of the Voluntary 
School system would mean an expendi- 
ture of £25,000,000 at once by the 
country, and an annual expenditure of 
perhaps £3,000,000 a year. He con 
fessed that he did not think those two 
grounds fully represented what the 
feeling on that side of the House upon 
the matter of Voluntary Schools was. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He hoped Members 
opposite were sincere in their declara- 
tions of willingness to assist Voluntary 
Schools. He was quite sure they were 
prudent. [Cheers.| No one could 
possibly have watched the expression of 
public opinion in the election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament during the last few 
years without seeing that the people as a 
body were determined not to suffer the 
extinction of the Voluntary School 
system. [Cheers.| They did not want 
to defend it only because it gave variety 
to education, nor did they desire to 
defend it only because its extinction 
would bring a large burden upon them. 
He believed it was of value to the 
nr Oi Bg he thought the 
great majority of the peuple believed, as 


he did, that the education which it was 
generous increase of public support to! 


worth while for the country to get, and for 
which it was worth while the country to 
pay, was not merely the education that 
resulted in a certain proportion of the 
children being able to go out of school at 
12 years of age with a capacity of doing 
vulgar fractions and with some know- 
ledge of the islands of the Southern seas, 
but was the education in that larger 
sense which included the moral and 
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religious training of the children as well 
as their instruction in secular subjects. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He thought hon. 

Gentlemen on both sides should be aware | 
of the strong feeling there was on this 
matter throughout the country. The} 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last expressed, | 

on Thursday, some surprise, and, he | 
thought, some disappointment that, after | | 
25 years’ working of the Education Act | 
of 1870, they should find four-sevenths 
of their children in Voluntary Schools. 
It was somewhat surprising when they 
knew the legitimate use that had been 
made of the provisions of the Education | 
Act. [Cheers.] When that Act was before | 
the House, the Leaders of the Party who 
proposed it were as loud as the Leaders 
of the Party now were in their declara-| 
tions that they did not desire to attack | 
the Voluntary School system; but in 
many places, certainly in London, the 
School Board which was instituted was 
most wrongfully and  unrighteously | 
worked with a desire to attack and to 
extinguish the schools of the Church in 
London. [Opposition cries of “No!” 
and Ministerial cheers.| He knew -well 
enough of what he was speaking, because | 
he had been associated with questions | 
During the 
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of this kind for many years. 
whole of the 25 years there had heen * 
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year was not absolutely right, and that 
the system introduced for Scotland two 
years afterwards was much better. He 
was not surprised that the people of this 
country did not like Board Schools, 
| because the system of education prov ided 
therein was repugnant to the feelings of 
_a very large number of parents, [ Oppo- 
| sition cries of “No!”| The religion 
taught was a spurious religion—{ Opposi- 


| sition cries of “ No!”|—which did not 


exist outside the school walls, and con- 
sisted of what was called moral teaching 


\illustrated by passages read from the 


Scriptures, passages which might be 
explained by teachers who did not 
believe the narrative of what was 
being read, and looked upon the doc- 
trines derived from that narrative by 
Christendom with indifference or con- 
temptuous unbelief. It was not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that the people of this 
country had stood by their Voluntary 
Schools, and had shown at the General 


| Election last year that they were deter- 
/mined that these schools 
protected. The financial provision made 
|in the Bill for Voluntary Schools he did 


should be 


not regard as altogether satisfactory. 
The assistance proposed to be given was 


“not sufficient to meet the present diffi- 


culties experienced by the schools, and 








competition between the Board Schools, | | he failed to find in the Measure anything 


with far more highly-taught children, | ‘to protect them against the unfair com- 
far better - equipped schools, and large | petition to which he had referred. The 
public funds at their hands, and those | educational etliciency of the Voluntary 
Voluntary Schools which the people | Schools was, no doubt, to some extent 
desired to have. The fact that after 25 | lower than that of the Board Schools, 
years of that unfair competition they still | but it was wonderful that it was not 
found 2,500,000 childen in the Voluntary very much lower, considering that the 
Schools, and 2,000,000 in the Board | average expenditure per child in a Board 
Schools was the best possible proof, he | School was 10s. higher than in a Volun- 
thought, of the judgment the people|tary School. In London there was 
formed with regard to the two/nearly £1 more per head spent on 
systems of education. [Cheers.| It was | teachers in the Board Schools than was 
said for the other side that the School|spent in the Voluntary Schools. The 
Board system was the best part of the | proposed 4s. grant, therefore, would not 
education of this country. He did not be adequate assistance even in the 
believe it, and he he did not think the) present state of things ; but they must 
majority of the people believed it, remember that alterations had been 
and the School Board system could|made in the Code, by which from the 
not exist if they had not in this| 1st of next August an increased teaching 
country large numbers of Voluntary | staff would be required in Voluntary 
Schools where Christian parents could | Schools—a staff increased by 16 per 
send their children. [Cheers.] During | cent. That change would absorb prac- 
the Debates of 1870 the mischief that | tically the whole of the assistance given 
was coming was pointed out, and Mr. | by the 4s. grant. Then, under the Bill 
Gladstone since 1870 had expressed |School Boards were to have power to 
his belief that what was done in that | give £1 per head for maintenance, and 


Sir £. Clarke. 
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as against that figure 4s. was all that 
was given to Voluntary Schools. That 
was not establishing equality; it was 
not putting the Voluntary Schools in a 
position to meet the educational demands 
that were made upon them. But even 
if the sums granted to Voluntary Schools 
were such as to do away with the present 
inequality between them and the Board 
Schools, that inequality could be set up 
again unless some limit were put to the 
sun that the School Boards could raise, 
or some other precaution taken. He 
should not like himself to limit the 
rate, although he recognised that in 
many parts of the country the money 
raised by rates had been most extrava- 
gantly and wastefully spent. He 
thought that a plan might be devised 
under which, when a certain limit of 
rating had been reached and _ there 
still remained educational needs to be 
provided for, an extra grant would be 
given and distributed equally among the 
Voluntary and Board Schools of a dis- 
trict. A plan of that kind would relieve 
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the necessities of the Voluntary Schools, 
and would provide against the competi- 
tion of School Boards with its resulting 


wasteful expenditure. It was possible 
that the figures produced by certain 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, to show 
that the proposals of the Government 
would involve an inequality of treat- 
ment between schools, proved their case, 
although he did not think they did ; but 
he felt sure that if it was shown in Com- 
mittee that capricious inequalities would 
be caused, the Vice President of the 
Council would be quite ready to con- 
sider the representations made to him. 
The way in which the Bill was being 
denounced outside that House was too 
bad. Even when an election was pend- 
ing in Wiltshire the late Home Secre- 
tary ought to have refrained from telling 
the people there that the Government 
were proposing to give ten times as much 
to the Voluntary Schools as to the 
Board Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Ifa 
man were to offer to give an equal 
grant to 100 poor persons—90 men and 
ten women—he supposed the ex-Home 
Secretary would denounce the donor as 
hard-hearted, on the ground that he 
gave nine times as much to the men as 
to the women. He thought it right to 
protest warmly against misrepresenta- 
tions of this kind, and they were not 
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consistent with the declarations made 
in that House by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as to their willingness to assist 
the Voluntary Schools. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
On the question of decentralisation, he 
agreed with the Government that there 
ought to be some devolution of power 
from the overgrown and overworked 
Education Department. In many cases 
there had been much to complain of 
under the present system, and number- 
less questions now came before the 
central authority which any sensible 
man would at once say ought to. be 
settled by the local authorities on the 
spot. [“ Hear, hear!”] He did not 
believe that under the scheme of the 
Government there would be any. dupli- 
cation of inspection, as some hon. Mem- 
bers feared. Devolution was also de- 
sirable, because it was not only in con- 
nection with elementary education that 
they were confronted with a problem 
requiring immediate attention. The 
School Boards of this country, with the 
same lax regard which they had shown 
for the limitations by statute of their 
duties with respect to money, had been 
extending their prerogatives into the 
domain of secondary education—{ Oppo- 
sition cries of “Oh!”|—and_ they 
were proud of it. In Sheffield, for 
example, a great building had been 
erected at a cost of £30,000 for 
the purposes of secondary education. 
The funds to pay for the teaching in 
that place when built would no doubt 
be drawn from certain Parliamentary 
sources which would properly be used 
for secondary education ; but the £30,000 
which went to pay for the building came 
from funds supposed to be allotted to 
the teaching of young children in 
elementary schools. It had been said 
that if Parliament would only leave 
secondary education alone for ten years, 
the elementary teachers and School 
Boards would have got the whole system 
into their hands. He did not think that 
the control of secondary education ought 
to be allowed to drift into the hands of 
bodies established for another purpose, 
and which were to some extent trans- 
gressing and exceeding their powers in 
the work they were doing in this respect: 
There was at this time a fund of 
£2,400,000 a year for the purposes of 
technical and secondary education. 
That was administered by six local and 
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four central bodies. Thus it came under 
the control of ten different administra- 
tive bodies. Surely it was time to sim- 
plify these arrangements, and to provide 
that that money should not be spent by 
different bodies with overlapping powers 
and competing ambitions, but should be 
in the hands of one responsible and 
authoritative body. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The case for decentralisation was com- 
plete. The Education Department, 
overburdened as it’ was, ought to have 
relief. There ought to be taken from it 
and given to some proper body a power 
of dealing with local needs. The sim- 
plification of this curious system was 
surely an imperative matter of social 
reform. “Hear, hear!”] If decen- 
tralisation was to take place, was there 
any real difference of opinion as to the 
body to which local authority ought to 
be committed? He should have thought 
not, for the proposal of the Government 
substantially harmonised with the very 
words of the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission, which was drawn 
up by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen. He did not 
profess to attach much respect to that 
Report, because he thought the terms of 
the reference to the Committee were 
badly drawn and the Commission most 
imperfectly constituted ; but there were 
two passages in that Report which might 
have been drawn from the speech of the 
Vice President of the Council. Both 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Aberdeen and the Member for 
Nottingham signed that Report. They 
had to consider the authority to which 
the future direction of secondary educa- 
tion was to be committed, and whether 
it should be elected directly or indirectly. 
They came to the conclusion that in- 
direct election would be the best. One 
of the worst and weakest of popular 
delusions was that an administrative 
body could be best gathered together 
by direct election. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
If the Cabinet were elected by the 
people we should have a very different 
one—[ Opposition cheers and laughter|— 
and we should have a very much worse 
one. [Cheers.] If the Cabinet were 
elected by the constituencies of this 
country, he doubted whether our Im- 
perial existence would be prolonged 
beyond a generation. [“ Hear, hear!” ] 
He would read the words of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Aber- 
deen :— 


“ We have no alternative save to confine our- 
selves to the question whether the local authority 
for secondary education ought to be constituted 
by direct election. However abstractedly 
desirable direct election may be, the practical 
| objections to it are inevitable. The electorate 
|is already overburdened with elections and is 
growing restive under their combined annoy- 
ance and expense.”” [Cheers.] ‘In rural areas 
parish, district, and County Councils, Members 
of Parliament, and occasionally School Boards, 
jin urban areas, vestries, boards of guardians, 
| councillors, School Boards, and Members of 
| Parliament make up, especially when taken 
| along with their different electoral areas and 
| modes of election, a rather anxious burden for 
| both electors and candidates. And it becomes 
us to consider well before adding another item 
to his over-full programme. This is the more 
necessary, as it is certain that the increase in the 
number of elections tends to beget carelessness 
in the electors, who begin to feel that what 
comes so often requires little thought when it 
does come. Then the law of parsimony, the 
need for doing with the least expenditure of 
| energy and resource what has to be done so 
| often, tends to throw all these varied elections 
| into the hands of single organisations, which are 
| inevitably the organisations of the great poli- 
| tical Parties, and so it directly results in turn- 
ing a question which ought to be in its essence 
non-political into a distinctly political ques- 
tion.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Admirable philosophy 
on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man! [Cheers.| An admirable declara- 
tion of opinion from which, at present, 
he had heard no dissentient voice from 
the Bench on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman usually sat. [Cheers.] If it was 
decided to constitute a body by indirect 
election, what should that body be? 
With regard to this matter, the Com- 
| mission advised that the control should 
be given to a committee appointed by 
| the County Council from its own mem- 
bers, with or without an addition from 
| outside—the very body suggested in the 
| Bill. [Cheers.] In the only other pas- 
'sage he would quote they went on to 
| show how valuable this body would be. 
| They said :— 

| ‘It is perhaps unnecessary to say in con- 
clusion that an authority constituted mainly, or 
even solely, by indirect election, is yet an in- 
| dependent authority. It would not in this case 
| be a mere creature of the principal electing body, 
|whether council or School Board, but would 
have an existence and executive powers of its 
| own, with its province, powers, and functions 
| defined and secured by statute. The power to 
| elect would not involve the right to control the 











| policy, or to throw out the Measures of the 
| 
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educational authority. It would be a body 
elected for a specific purpose, able to accom- 
plish its purpose, but steadied throughout 
by the sense of its responsibility to the ultimate 
source of its being. The ratepayers would have 
control over it through the council or Board 
they returned ; the council or Board would have 
control over it through the persons they elected ; 
and thus the anciént relation between represen- 
tation and rating would be maintained. . . . 
_A body so constituted would seem to have 
the promise of fitness for the work to be laid 
upon it.” 


He thought the House could now under- 
stand the absence of objection to decen- 
tralisation. [Cheers.] The opponents 
of the Bill were reduced to saying that 
this body, which the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission declared. would be 
capable of administering this large fund 
and of directing the future of secondary 
education, would not be capable of acting 
as the local inspecting authority over 
the Voluntary and Board Schools. That 
only needed to be stated to be answered. 
[Cheers.| If a committee appointed by 
the County Council was able to under- 
take the responsible duties of managing 
the new system of secondary education, 
a fortiori it would be able to discharge 
the duty allotted to it under this Bill. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] For these reasons it 
amazed him that a directly hostile attack 
should be made on the Bill. Up to the 
present the work of promoting education 
had not been the property of either one 
of the two great parties. Prior to 1870, 
mainly by the devotion of Churchmen 
and the clergy, there had been built up a 
great system of education, under which 
1} million children were educated. The 
Bill of 1870 was not a Party triumph. 
No doubt the extraordinary Cowper- 
Temple Clause, the meaning of which no 
one had ever been able to understand 
—[Cheers and Opposition laughter|— 
was forced on the Conservative Party in 
spite of the protest made then by Mr. 
Disraeli; but at the close of the discus- 
sion on that Bill the Minister in charge 
of it gratefully recognised the services of 
the Tory Party. [Cheers.| The next 
step in education came from the Tory 
Party in 1876, when they extended the 
principle of compulsion to the districts 
outside the areas of School Boards. 
The next contribution came from the 
other side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
was, he believed, the author of the Bill 
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of 1882, which rendered education com- 
pulsory. Then, again, the next great 
step was taken from the present Govern- 
ment side of the House, and in 1891 it 
was a Tory Minister who, without being 
actuated by any party motive, gave that 
free education which was the natural 
complement of, and which might most 
properly have preceded, compulsion, as it 
had done in some other countries. Then, 
he asked, why should the two sides of 
the House now part company in regard 
to this Bill? (Hear, hear!”] Why 
should hon. Members opposite oppose 
this Bill with the main objects and 
principles of which the Leaders of the 
Opposition said they sympathised, and 
had no quarrel? [‘ Hear, hear!”] Of 
course, they were entitled to find fault 
with the details of the Measure, which 
they would have every opportunity of 
discussing in Committee. He could 
wish that it was not yet too late for 
them to reconsider their position, to 
desist from their opposition to the Bill, 
and to allow the Measure to go forward 
as other educational Measures had done, 
as the work of both sides of the House, 
and with regard to which each party 
could share the responsibility. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] But, if the militant attitude 
and the high and heroic sentiments of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary were to be taken as_repre- 
senting the views of the official Opposi- 
tion, those who supported Her Majesty’s 
Government would, at all events, have 
nothing as a party to regret, because they 
would have the great satisfaction of 
knowing that the Ministers whom they 
trusted would, with the most hearty 
support of the great body whom they 
led, place upon the Statute-book an Act 
which would redress the injustice of the 
past, not by injuring, but by improving 
education—[‘ Hear, hear!” and cries of 
“Oh!”|—by raising the level of the 
education given in Voluntary Schools to 
that which had been attained in Board 
Schools by means of public money. 
“ Hear, hear!”] The Bill would, he 
lieved, tend to do away with the 
religious differences and difficulties which 
had divided parties in this country by 
putting an end to unjust competition, 
which in the past had produced extrava- 
gance on the one side and on the other 
an abiding sense of injustice. [Cheers.] 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, that it was 
with great pleasure that he had listened 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, be- 
cause it was impossible to do otherwise 
in view of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s great forensic power and eloquence. 
{“« Hear, hear !”] Whether hon. Members 
agreed or not with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it always delighted them to 
hear him speak on any subject. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had asked those who sat on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House why, having 
worked together so long in the cause of 
education, they now sought to part 
company with those who sat on the 
Government Benches in relation to this 
Bill? He should like to ask the House 
to consider the nature of this Measure. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that it was only natural that, after the 
result of the late General Election, the 
Government should have introduced 
some such Bill as this, dealing with edu- 
cation. But was there at the time of 
the General Election any question raised 
of introducing a Measure which would 
have the effect of degrading the School 
Board system, and of placing limits on 
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grants for educational purposes ? [ ‘Hear, 


hear!”| He had been glad to hear the 
hon. and learned Gentleman state that 
he objected to limits being placed by 
statute upon grants for education, and 
in that remark, he entirely concurred. 
[‘« Hear, hear!”]. For the last 25 years, 
thesystem of education which now existed 
had been loyally carried out by both 
parties, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Council in Lord 
Salisbury’s last Government used to 
assure the House that the last thing in 
the mind of the then Government was to 
disturb the settlement that had been 
arrived at in 1870. It was because this 
revolutionary, reactionary, and insidious 
Measure had been introduced by the 
Government, that those who sat upon the 
Opposition side of the House had parted 
company with them. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
He had accepted the Voluntary Schools 
as part of the educational system of the 
country, but he thought that this in- 
sidious attack upon the Board Schools 
was most unjust. He denied that there 
was any foundation for the statement 
that the School Boards had endeavoured 
to injure the Church Schools. It had 
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been stated that the London School 
Board had built Board Schools side by 
side with Church Schools, but he might 
remind those who took that view, that 
no new Board School could be built 
without the sanction of the Education 
Department having been first obtained, 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies 
that he was mistaken when he said 
that the Nonconformist organisations 
had condemned this Bill before it 
was born, and that as soon as it saw 
the light it was doomed to death by 
a purely partisan opposition. These 
organisations were not called into 
existence to oppose the Bill, but the 
demands made by deputation after depu- 
tation on the Government, and to be 
watchful and ready. One was called an 
Emergency Committee, and the other 
was a revival of the old Birmingham 
League. The head and front of both 
organisations was the hon. Member for 
Edgbaston, than whom there was no 
more honest friend of education in the 
House. Often, when Chairman of the 
Birmingham School Board, had he put 
his hand deep into his own pocket to 
keep Voluntary Schools alive when their 
subscribers had neglected them. Con- 
demning the Bill beforehand was the 
last thing anyone dreamed of. But no 
one anticipated a Bill like this. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went to his 
constituents and said, in effect :— 


“Don’t you believe what you hear about our 
intentions against Board Schools. Wait till you 
see the Government Bill, and you will find that 
what we want to do is to take care of the 
Voluntary Schools and preserve them from 
extinction.” 


But the grant of 4s. per head would not 
preserve them from extinction. It was 
pouring water into a sieve to give 4s. a 
head if they did not at the same time in- 
sist, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
suggested, on a certain limit of subscrip- 
tions in every case. Let there be no 
statutory inequality between Voluntary 
Schools and Board Schools. Let both be 
treated alike, and let them take care 
that what was poured into the lap of the 
Board Schools was not lost by a de- 
ficiency of subscriptions towards Volun- 
tary Schools. It was grievous that they 
should be discussing a Measure dealing 
with secondary education which was 80 
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complicated and embarrassed by pro- 
visions which provoked bitter contro- 
versy. Nothing was more needed in 
this country than the organisation of 
secondary education. It was the teach- 
ing of Matthew Arnold’s life. Mr. 
Forster attempted it in 1869, but had to 
abandon it, and it was now high time it 
was done. But was the way to get it 
done to mix it up with so much bitter- 
ness and contention, the natural result 
of a Bill like this? Even now, at the 
eleventh hour, a good secondary educa- 
tion Measure might be passed this Ses- 
sion. The clauses relating to secondary 
education might be detached from the 
rest of the Bill, amended, and passed 
with very brief discussion. Then, in the 
smallest number of clauses necessary 
they could deal with the question of 
saving the Voluntary Schools from ex- 
tinction. Such a Measure would be 
more likely to commend itself to the 
House and the country than the action 
already taken. They saw before them a 
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prospect which he hoped they would 
never see again-—of the revival of the 
old controversy about the religious diffi- 
culty ; and controversies they believed 


were dead and buried, all to be fought 
over again with the greatest disadvan- 
tage to education. He hoped the Vice 
President of the Council would adhere 
to 12 years as the age of compulsory 
attendance at school. We should never 
have an educated peasant or artisan 
class in this country when children left 
school as soon as they had reached the 
4th standard and in a few years forgot 
the little they had learnt. He had not 
the advantage last week of hearing the 
speech of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for India, but he had read it with care. 
The noble Lord indulged in _ bitter 
attacks on the School Board system. 
He insisted that there should be addi- 
tional control over the expenditure of 
School Boards, and adduced statements 
to show how extravagant it was. He 
said (to quote Zhe Times report) :— 


‘*Had hon. Members opposite the slightest 
conception of the cost of our system of primary 
education? It was by far the most expensive 
system in the world. At the present moment 
the Board Schools, according to the last Return 
of the late Government, were spending 
£9,000,000, and if they added the cost of 
maintenance alone of Voluntary Schools there 
was an expenditure during the year to which 
the Report related of £14,000 .000.” 
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This was absolutely incorrect. According 
to the Report of the Education Depart- 
ment for 1895, giving the aggregate 
expenditure of all School Boards in 
England and Wales for the 12 months 
ending September 29, 1894, there was 
spent on capital account, land, and 
buildings, £1,885,702 17s. 9d. ; furnish- 
ing, £57,844 Os. 2d.; repayment of 
principal of loans, £547,252 6s. 3d.; 
interest on loans, £758,652 1s. 10d. 
The money borrowed and spent on 
capital account was accounted for by 
the last two items. So the noble Lord 
had counted the sum twice over. The 
real annual expenditure was not 
£9,000,000, but exactly £6,766,000, 
and the average cost of maintenance per 
child in average attendance (including 
Londun) £2 8s. 93d. This was what 
the noble Lord called the most extrava- 
gant system in the world. On what 
authority did he make that statement ? 
To begin with, all the schools of all 
the English-speaking people in the world 
were more expensive than our own. He 
found, for instance, that in the United 
States the total expenditure for common 
schools—elementary and higher elemen- 
tary schools — for 1892-3 was over 
£32,600, whilst last year it was £34,000. 
The cost per pupil in the elementary 
schools in the United States was 
£31 3s. 9d., as against £2 1s. in 
England. (Hear, hear!”] He could 
not understand the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, nor from whence he got it. 
In the same speech the noble Lord 
said that our system relatively was 
the most expensive of any in Europe, 
and that on primary and _ secondary 
education combined we spent more per 
head than any other country. They had, 
he told them, a limit of 49s. under the 
Bill, experience having shown them that 
some check was absolutely necessary, 


“because, as far as he knew, the highest expen- 
diture in Europe upon secondary and primary 
education was only 38s. per child in average 
attendance.” 


He should like to call the attention of 
the House to a little report issued by the 
Foreign Office on Saturday, on ‘the 
various institutions and agricultural 
development of Switzerland” prepared 
by Her Majesty’s representative there, 
Mr. St. John. In his report, which 
should be read by everyone who cared 
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about education, or who was engaged in 
agriculture or industry, Mr. St. John 
said :— 
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“In 1893 there were 8,390 primary schools in 
Switzerland, with 469,800 children and an 
average of 50 pupils per teacher, of whom there 
were 6,290 masters and 3,180 mistresses. The 
expenses of the cantons were, on an average, 50f. 
(£2) per pupil, or 6s. 8d. per inhabitant.’’ 


Whilst in this country we spoke of 
average attendance, in Switzerland and 
other countries they always spoke of | 
every pupil in the school, which would | 
raise the £2 per pupil to 48s. or 49s. | 
|‘‘Hear, hear!”] In the same report | 
Mr. St. John said there were 

‘485 secondary schools with 31,800 pupils; an 
average of 22 pupils per teacher, costing the 
canton an average of £6 ‘6s. per pupil.” 





He went on to say that there were 
commercial schools in six cantons which 


cost £18 10s. per head; and he added 
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of elementary education and trespassed 
upon the field of secondary education. 
That was astatement that had been con- 
stantly made, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had last spoken had 
dealt with the Central School at Sheffield. 
He should like to deal with that question, 
When Sheffield got into good working 
order they found they had at the Board 
schools a few boys of bright parts who 
could get through their standards very 
easily, but who were kept back and 
hindered because they had to wait for 
other boys. It was found more econo- 
mical to combine these brilliant boys into 
a higher-grade elementary school and 
give them a somewhat better teaching. 
A scheme to this effect was submitted to 
Lord Sandown, who heartily approved of 
it. The noble Lord, the Secretary for 
India succeeded Lord Sandown as Vice 
President, and when he (Mr. Mundella) 
entered into that office in 1880 the first 





in a subsequent page: “There are| matter that came under his notice was 
16 agricultural schools, with 400 students | the fact that the noble Lord before he 
at £16 a year each. Last year the | left office had sanctioned the scheme of 
expenditure averaged £46 for each | instruction for this Central School. He 


student, the difference being made up by | spoke to the noble Lord on the subject, 


the cantonal and Federal subventions, 
amounting to £8,750 and £4,300 respec- 


tively.” He should like to ask where 
the noble Lord got his 38s. from. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He had shown, in one of the 
countries which was naturally the 
poorest in Europe, which had no resources 
in coal or iron, but which had obtained 
marvellous industrial achievements, 
which had exported more manufactures 
per head than England herself—sending 
to this country very nearly £750,000 
worth of condensed milk last year—they 
could afford to pay all this for education, 
whilst England, which spent so much 
less, was reproached for her gross ex- 
travagance. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”|] Thetwo 
reports from which he had quoted, re- 
lating to the United States and Switzer- 
land, could be perused by hon. Members 
desirous of seeing them, and who would 
be able to judge for themselves—first, 
whether, as the noble Lord said, we were 
the most extravagant people in the world 
in education ; and secondly, whether in 
Europe only 38s. per head was spent 
upon both secondary and elementary 
education. The right hon. Member for 
Dartford, speaking the other night, said 
that School Boards having the rates 
behind them had overstepped the limits 


Mr. Mundella, 


'who told him he was glad to approve of 
it as a good scheme, and one that was 
likely to tend to economy. That school 
had been going on with marvellous 
success from that time to this. It 
taught something more than the three 
R’s, imparting instruction in science, in 
drawing, commercial subjects, book- 
keeping, and higher arithmetic, qualify- 
ing students for counting-houses, 
warehouses, and mills in the town 
The scholars included many poor boys. 
|There was, for example, the son of a 
| widow who got her living by turning a 
/mangle. Some were enabled by an 
allowance of 2s. a week to remain at 
school till they were 14 or 15. They 
were making themselves more useful to 
themselves and their families than they 
would have been if they had gone to the 
grammar school till they were 17 or 18. 
The right hon. Member for Dartford 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) visited that school, 
and afterwards, addressing a great public 
meeting, he stated the numbers of stu- 
dents earning science and art grants 
and other grants, and the number of 
Queen’s scholars, and he added, 


“These figures are all-important; I have 
| read them not only to encourage you, but with 
another special object ; I should like to say to 
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many other large communities, Go you and do 
likewise and support central schools of this 
kind. I do trust that before long the excellent 
example you are setting will be followed by other 
towns and will bring prosperity to other trading 
and industrial communities.” 


(Cheers.| Several inspectors had casually 
referred to these central schools and had 
urged that similar schools should be set 
up in other districts on the ground that 
they were economical when tested by 
results, and particularly by the stimulus 
they gave to all elementary schools in 
the town, both Board and Voluntary. 
The schools were not confined to Board 
School children ; Voluntary Schools sentg 
to them their best scholars ; and it was 
pleasant to see bright lads, the sons of 
the poorest workmen, receiving an educa- 
tion which they were qualified to turn 
to good account. [* Hear, hear!”] 
The only thoroughgoing support of the 
Bill had come from the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (Lord 
George Hamilton). The hon. member 


for West Ham (Mr. Gray) was going to 
vote for the Second Reading of the Bill, 
which he reduced to a mere skeleton and 
framework, while the hon member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Yoxall) tore the Bill 


to shreds. The noble Lord said the 
Cowper-Temple Clause could never have 
worked except with the common consent 
of every member of a Board; but the 
House contained many members of 
School Boards who knew they had never 
experienced the slightest difficulty in 
working it. As to the Jews being 
“bought off with a syllabus,” two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the teachers in the 
great Jews’ Free School were Christians, 
Churchmen trained in Church of Eng- 
land training colleges. [Cheers.] The 
scholars, children of the poorest Jews 
in the East-end, many of them refugees 
from persecution—the poor children, 90 
per cent. foreign-born, and knowing 
little or no English, made 95 per cent. 
ef possible attendances, and in two or 
three years they made remarkable pro- 
gress. Surely the London School Board 
did not commit a great sin in appointing 
a few Jewish masters for these children. 
[Ministerial cheers.| As to the syllabus, 
immediately it was discovered it was 
contrary to the rules of the London 
School Board it was withdrawn. He 
was astonished at the noble Lord asserting 
that a Unitarian teacher gave religious 
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teaching which was repugnant to a 
clergyman who heard it. The supposed 
teaching was allowing a child to say 
that Joseph was the father of Jesus. 
The clergyman at once published the 
statement that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation was being improperly taught. 
It turned out that the schoolmistress 
was a Wesleyan from the Wesleyan 
Training College in Westminster, yet 
the incident had led to two years’ 
wrangling in the London School Board, 
and now the noble Lord appealed 
to it as showing the difficulty of 
working the Cowper-Temple Clause. 
When the children were in the schools 
all the difficulties disappeared. He 
spoke with a good deal of experience of 
the School Board Schools. Anyone who 
visited these schools at morning service 
would find the children reverently taught 
the Scriptures, and joining reverently 
and orderly in the prayers. Why, then, 
did they propose this 27th Clause? The 
effect of that clause would be to take 
religious teaching out of the hands of the 
teachers, thus depriving them of great 
influence with the children in teaching 
morality and higher things; and then 
they would sort the children into this 
class or that class in order that they 
might learn a little Wesleyan, or Baptist, 
or Church doctrine. He trusted they 
would hear no more of this—[cheers and 
cries of “Oh!”|—on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. Most of them had 
received a circular signed by Cardinal 
Vaughan, but all he had to say was that 
Roman Catholics were treated with 
greater consideration than they were 
in any Catholic country in Europe. 
They were the only country which gave 
large grants to Voluntary Schools, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, which 
were under private management. There 
were no such grants given in France, not 
a farthing in Italy, and the same was 
the case, he believed, in Bavaria and 
Prussia. He always recognised that 
they never could enforce compulsion in 
this country without allowing the 
Catholics to teach their own faith in 
their own schools. He did not believe 
that they, as Protestants, ought to make 
the difficulty that they did make about 
children assembling together reverently 
to be taught the Holy Scriptures without 
any particular doctrine. On the other 
hand, he thought they should all be 
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thankful that so much had been done, 
and he was at a loss to understand how 
any clergyman of the Church of England 
could do other than rejoice at what was 
done in this direction in the Board 
Schools. Why, 25 years ago more than 
half the population was outside the 
schools—in the streets and gutters, most 
of them ; and as to the religious teach- 
ing, it was a farce. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Let them examine the reports, and they 
would find that it was afarce. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| There was very little religion 
indeed. What was it to-day? Every- 
body knew what it was. He had re- 
ceived, as, no doubt, other hon. Members 
had received, a _ circular signed by 
Cardinal Vaughan, who said that they— 
the supporters of the present system— 
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“ Hoped that a system of undenominational 
instruction given in the Board Schools by 
teachers whose religious belief might not be 
inquired into and ascertained, will lead by 
degrees to the dissolution and final disappear- 
ance of Christianity as a definite system of faith 
and conduct from amongst the masses of the 
English people. . . Another quarter of a 
century will well nigh complete the de-Christian- 
ising of the great majority of Englishmen. 
Under cover of the School Board method, con- 
siderable progress has been made already in 
this direction.” 


This circular contained language as to 
Bible teaching which he should not use 
in reference to any Catholic publication 


that he ever saw. He asked leave to 
read an eloquent passage from one of 
the greatest Cardinals the Roman Church 
had had in modern times — Cardinal 
Newman, who said : 


“¢ Bible Religion’ is both the recognised title 
and the best description of English religion. It 
consists, not in rites or creeds, but mainly in 
having the Bible read in Church, in the family, 
and in private. Now I am far indeed from under- 
rating that mere knowledge of Scripture which is 
imparted to the population thus promiscuously. 
At least in England it has to a certain point 
made up for great and grievous losses in its 
Christianity. The reiteration again and again 
in fixed course in the public service of the words 
of the inspired teachers under both covenants, 
and that in grave majestic English, has in 
matter of fact been to our people a vast benefit. 
It has attuned their minds to religious thoughts, 
it has given them a high moral standard, it has 
served them in associating religion with com- 
positions which, even humanly considered, are 
among the most sublime and beautiful ever 
written ; especially it has impressed upon them 
the series of Divine Providences in behalf of 
man from his creation to his end, and, above all, 
the words, deeds and sacred sufferings of Him in 


Mr. Mundella. 
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whom all the Providences of God centre. What 
Scripture especially illustrates from its first page 
to its last is God’s Providence; and that is 
nearly the only doctrine held with a real assent 
by the mass of religious Englishmen. Hence 
the Bible is so greata solace and refuge to them 
in trouble. I+repeat, I am not speaking of 
particular schools and partiesin England, whe- 
ther of,the High Church or the Low, but of 
the mass of piously-minded and_well-living 
people in all ranks of the community.” 


It was not often they discussed the 
religious question, and therefore he 
desired to add that only on Saturday 
last he received a message containing a 
resolution passed by the Sunday School 
Union, which represented 200,000 
children and 2,000 teachers, in favour of 
the maintenance of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, and expressing the unbounded 
blessing that the teaching in the Board 
Schools had been to the Sunday Schools 
of the country. A few munths ago he 
made inquiries following up some he 
made when he was Vice President of the 
Committee of the Council, and also 
President of the Sunday School Union, 
as to the progress of religious teaching in 
the Sunday Schools of England, and the 
statistics he collected were obtained from 
all denominations. When Mr. tEdward 
Baines was a Member of the House he 
ascertained—it was about 1860—that 
there were two million children attend- 
ing Sunday Schools. The return for 
1892-3 showed that there were 37,201 
Sunday Schools in England and Wales, 
585,457 teachers, and 5,976,000 children 
on the rolls. There were really several 
thousands more attending Sunday Schools 
than Day Schools. Respecting the 
special-aid grant, he thought it ought to 
be administered by managers who owed 
some responsibility to the public. It 
was time we had a better insight into 
the working of the Voluntary Schools 
than we had at present. Finally, he 
asked the House whether this was not a 
time when we ought to be building up 
both our primary and secondary educa- 
tion, so as to equip our people for the 
battle of life. He agreed entirely with 
the Bishop of Durham that the object of 
education was not merely to make men 
bread-winners, but to make noble men 


|and women ; but still, they must not lose 


sight of the fact that, if we made noble 
menand women, it was also to the utmost 
degree desirable to enable them to meet 
all the opposition opposed to them with 
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all the ability and equipment they could 
be given. It was necessary, surely, in 
these times, having regard to the com- 
petition in our industries, that our people 
should be abreast in the matter of educa- 
tion of any people inthe world. We did 
not limit our éxpenditure by statute in 
respect to any other branch of the public 
service; why limit it in the case of 
education? He appealed to the House 
so to deal with the Bill that all the 
mischief it contained should be elimi- 
nated ; to try not only to maintain the 
position we now held, but to attain a 
higher and better position, so that it 
could not be said that the English peofle 
were amongst the worst educated people 
in Europe. [Cheers. | 

*Mr. JEBB (Cambridge University) 
asked the indulgence of the House while 
he dealt with the principles rather than 
with the details involved in the Bill. 
The first principle was, of course, devo- 
lution. For that there were two reasons. 


First, that the Education Department 
was now overburdened with detail ; 
secondly, and this was the greater reason 
of the two, that, within such measure of 
uniformity as elementary education de- 


manded, there was still room for a better 
adaptation to the varying needs of the 
different districts. The other night his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Somer- 
set pointed out, not only that County 
Councils were perfectly fitted to deal 
with the question of elementary educa- 
tion, seeing that they were already deal- 
ing successfully with the far more diffi- 
cult problem of secondary education ; 
but that some such devolution as was 
proposed was absolutely necessary if 
education was to be carried on success- 
fully in many counties, because only a 
local authority could properly organise 
that grouping of country schools which 
was so requisite for peripatetic teaching 
as well as for other purposes. Now, 
the result of this measure of devolution 
would be, in his opinion, not to weaken 
the central control of the Education 
Department, but to strengthen it. The 
hon. Member for North West Ham had 
said that, judging from his long expe- 
rience, a large devolution of the powers 
and functions of the Education Depart- 
ment had become a matter of absolute 
necessity. But they had been told that 
this new plan would bring sectarian 
strife into the election of municipal 
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bodies. It ought to be noted that in 
constituting the new local authorities it 
would be absolutely necessary to place 
on them persons not members of the 
municipal bodies, who had a competent 
knowledge and experience of education. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] Amongst those 
persons should be representatives of 
the teachers, including women; and 
he, personally, would not object to 
have upon the new authorities some 
direct representatives of School Boards. 
The Vice-President indicated how these 
objects might be secured—viz., by the 
County Council submitting to the Educa- 
tion Department a scheme for the con- 
stitution of its education committee, 
subject to modification by the Depart- 
ment itself. It was said there would 
be danger of sectarian strife in the 
election of these new educational authori- 
ties. But surely that danger would be 
modified by the presence on those bodies 
of persons, conversant with education, 
who did not belong to the County 
Councils. And might it not be said 
also that the election of School Boards 
had not always been ideally tran- 
quil? He might quote a few words on 
this subject of a distinguished Anglican 
clergyman who was unfavourable, on the 
whole, to the Bill, but who was speaking 
of the proposed local authority as it 
would be with the modifications just 
suggested. 

“Tt would consist,” he said, “ of representative 
men, elected, not as our School Board is elected 
--in a torrent of misrepresentations and on 
purely sectarian grounds--but with a view to 
general public interests, and enlightened and 
moderated by the presence at their board of men 


who may be presumed to be above the influence 
of Party.” 


They had just heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield a 
renewal of the charge that the Bill was 
hostile to the School Boards. It was 
admitted by every one that there was 
no direct attack upon the School Boards. 
[“No, no!”] Well, it was generally 
admitted; but it was held that the 
School Boards were indirectly threatened. 
How werethey threatened? In three ways, 
it was said. In the first place, because the 
formation of new School Boards would 
be discouraged. But Clause 6 merely 
gave an option. If the district to which 
the Education Department had given 
notice under Clause 6 did not apply for 
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a School Board, the presumption was 
that the conditions in that district were 
such as would render the School Board, 
if formed, weak and inefficient. Such 
conditions had surrounded many rural 
School Boards, as was generally admit- 
ted. The Report of the Education De- 
partment for last year stated that the 
climax of inefficiency was sometimes 
found in the country Board School. The 
greater School Boards in the large towns 
had done admirable work— “hear, hear!” 
—but it was clear that the smaller School 
Boards in rural districts had not, as a 
rule, been successful. In the next place, 
it was said that Clause 8 would lead to 
the dissolution of many School Boards. 
Very probably ; but the question was 
whether the School Boards likely to be 
dissolved were such as the more en- 
lightened friends of the Board School 
system would wish to continue. They 
would be some of the Boards in districts 
with small populations. According to 


Education 


the Report of the Education Department 
for 1893-4, page 33, there were then 142 
School Boards with less than 250 popu- 
lation, 387 with between 250 and 500, 
312 with between 500 and 750, and 184 
with between 750 and 1,000. 


Those 
who spoke of the School system as if it 
were equally applicable everywhere, for- 
got that its successes had been won with 
the large populations ; its failures had 
been with the small populations. The 
districts in which School Boards would 
be dissolved under Clause 8 would be of 
the same kind as those which, under the 
option given by Clause 6, would not 
choose to have School Boards at ail. 
But the strongest objection was taken to 
Clause 26, under which the School Board 
rate could not be raised above 20s., or 
the amount of the rate for the year end- 
ing 1896, whichever was the higher, 
without consent of the local authority. 
The real question here was whether, 
after 25 years’ experience, the rate- 
payers had not some right to be con- 
sulted before the expenditure was 
allowed to overstep a limit representing 
the maximum hitherto found requisite. 
If the ratepayers, speaking by the new 
education authority, decided that the 
rate ought to be so raised, then it would 
be raised notwithstanding the limit, for 
the new authority had the power to go 
beyond the limit. They had been told 


by a former chairman of a great School 


Mr. Jebb. 
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Board (the Secretary for India) that the 
control exercised by the finance com- 
mittees of the School Boards sometimes 
left much to be desired. He wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he was 
not accusing the School Boards of ex- 
travagance. He was prepared to assume 
that they had generally, if not always, 
got their money’s worth from them. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] What he did protest 
against against was this—assuming that 


]| the veto in Clause 26 was vested in a 


body which would have no interest in 
the welfare and progress of education, 
That seemed to him to be an altogether 
unwarranted assumption. On the con- 
trary, if the local authority should be 
constituted as he hoped it would be 
before the Bill passed out of Committee, 
and provision made for an adequate 
representation upon it of persons with 
knowledge and experience of education, 
then there would be ample security that 
if a really good case existed for passing 
beyond the limit set by Clause 26, an 
increase to the rate would be granted. 
There would be on the local authority 
persons competent and desirous to urge 
any considerations which the School 
Board might have to urge in favour of 
such a course ; and, further, the body as 
a whole would be one disposed to give 
all due weight to any real and strong 
reasons that could be urged in favour of 
such a course. He could not, therefore, 
see how the Bill would even indirectly 
injure the operation of the School Board 
system in any place where that system 
was now really valuable, or in any place 
where it had a fair prospect of becoming 
so. If he thought that the School Board 
system would be injured, he should con- 
sider that a most serious defect in the 
Bill, he might say almost a fatal defect. 
(Opposition cheers.) He was prepared 
to stand by those words because, though 
he thought Voluntary Schools were in- 
dispensable, every one knew that Board 
Schools were also indispensable. [{‘ Hear, 
hear!”| As to the aid to Voluntary 
Schools, they were pretty well agreed 
that the 4s. grant would be a valuable 
boon to some of the Voluntary Schools, 
but he thought there was also a general 
agreement that to many or most of those 
schools the grant would be totally in- 
adequate. [Cheers.] The deduction 
of the whole endowment would at 
once cancel even this small help in 
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many cases where it was most needed. 
* Hear, hear!”] He thought, there- 
ore, that the provision as to endow- 
ments would have to be reconsidered 
in Committee. It seemed to him 
that the root of the whole matter as 
to Voluntary “Schools was to bear in 
mind the broad distinction between 
Voluntary Schools in non-School Board 
areas and those in areas with School 
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supervision of secular instruction by the 
Department, and there was the audit 
of accounts. To this, Voluntary and 
Board Schools were alike subject. But 
aid from the rates would involve 
further some control by the locality in 
which the rates were raised—as Board 
Schools were controlled by the School 
Boards. If-Voluntary Schools received 
rate aid, what should the local control 
Boards. Where there was no School| be? He should say, give the local 
Board there was no education rate, and | authority representation on the managing 
therefore there was a stronger ground | body of every Voluntary School that 
for keeping up the subscriptions. But in| received rate aid. This would be analo- 
School Board districts, where the same | gous to the representation clause in the 
people toa great extent paid both the | Technical Instruction Act of 1889. Let 
rate and subscription, he thought it was| the secular instruction be controlled by 
impossible for Voluntary Schools to|the whole managing body. Let the 
compete with Board Schools. The strain | religious instruction be controlled by that 
was greatest in the poor districts of large element in the management which repre- 
towns, especially in Lancashire and York-| sented the denomination to which the 
shire. Voluntary Schools in Manchester | school belonged. The essential condition 
had to compete with Board Schools! was that the denominational character of 
receiving £300 to £900 of public money ; ‘the school, which was its very reason for 
or, in London, £1,000 to £2,000. Sup- | existing, should be preserved, and that 





pose a subscription of 5s. per child to be 
required. A Voluntary School of 100, 
where there was no School Board rate, 
might raise the £25. But a Voluntary 


School of 500, in a poor urban district 
with aheavy rate, could notraise the £125, | nomination. But it was undesirable that 


and would be extinguished. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| The Free Education Act of 
1891 was a gain to some Voluntary 
Schools in non-School Board areas, 
because the 10s. fee grant brought in 
more than they had been taking in fees. 
But in the urban districts of the north 
the Act of 1891 had been most disastrous 
to Voluntary Schools, to which fees had 
been a large source of income. There 
was no help in the provision that they 
might charge the difference over the 10s. 
asa fee. For the parent was entitled to 
free education somewhere, either in the 
Voluntary School or the Board School. 


A fee-charging Voluntary School had no 
So 


chance against a free Board School. 
far as concerned Voluntary Schools in 


Schools by means of State grants plus 
subscriptions. He agreed with those 
who thought that the final  settle- 
ment must be found in rate aid 
coupled with local control. [Opposition 
cheers.| State aid in grants carried with 
it central control. This central control 
was already secured. 








There was the 


there should be no alienation of trusts. 


| With reference to the teachers, it was 


evident that ina Voluntary School some 
at least of the teachers, always including 
the head teacher, must belong to the de- 


Nonconformists should be excluded from 
all share in the teaching of Voluntary 
Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In small 
Voluntary Schools that might be hardly 
avoidable ; but in large Voluntary Schools 
it might be arranged that some places 
among the pupil-teachers and assistant 
teachers should be open to Noncon- 
formists. The opinions of Anglicans 
were very much divided on this matter 
of rate-aid with local control. Some 
weighty men were for it; many were 
against it. The local control they 
feared, might end by subverting the 
distinctive basis of the schools. He did 
not think so In the first place the 
preservation of that basis would be 


made a first condition ; secondly, public 
poor urban districts, it seemed impossible | 
that they should compete with Board | 


opinion would act as a strong restraining 
force, both generally, and _ especially 
within the Nonconformist bodies. An 
aggressive policy would be liable to 
reprisals, and would discredit the body 
which adopted it. The ratepayer, it 
might be added, would have a compen- 
sation in the great impulse which this 
system would give to the building of 
denominational schools at private cost. 
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In his judgment a defect in the Bill was 
that the Education Department could 
forbid the establishment of a new 
Voluntary School, if they thought it 
unnecessary. Now, the judgment as to 
the necessity should be left to the 
denomination concerned. What was 
wanted was a clause like Section 67 of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, of 1872. 
No school was to be deemed “ un- 
necessary” which supplied education, 
otherwise not available, in accordance 
with the religious belief of parents. As 
to Clause 27, he agreed with those who 
thought that it would require, if it 
became law, care and self-control. The 
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with it. The hon. Member for Flint- 
shire had said that it satisfied all Pro- 
testant Nonconformists. The Cowper- 
Temple Clause had worked smoothly, on 
the whole, for 25 years. At the same 
time, a vast number of people could 
not accept the religious teaching of the 
Board Schools. If there were no such 
objection, four-sevenths of the children 
would not be in Voluntary Schools, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] There were many 
persons who thought that religious 
teaching divested of doctrine was not 
religion in the full sense of the word. 
All Roman Catholics, and a large num- 
ber of Anglicans, held that view. The 
right hon. Member for South Aberdeen 


spoken on this subject by the Bishop of | had asked what distinctively denomina- 
Durham, to the effect that the clause | tional doctrine could be profitably taught 
would be seldom exercised. But the toa child. The answer was manifest. 
Bishop added some words which were|It was true that particular doctrinal 
not quoted by the late Home Secretary | subtleties could not be understood by 
last week. The Bishop said :— ‘children. But it was equally true that 
“There are some exceptional cases on both | the teaching of qvety doctrinal system of 
sides, and here the Bill brings a necessary | belief exercised a certain moral influence 
relief.” jinseparable from its collective body of 
|doctrine. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| The right 

The right hon. Gentleman gave the|hon. Gentleman himself expressed this 
extract correctly as to its purport, and| fact when he admitted that Roman 
as far as it went, but the words he had| Catholics might justly be dissatisfied 


now added involved an important condi-| with the measure of religion taught in 
tion, because in some cases this relief|the Board Schools, because, said the 


would be necessary. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| right hon. Gentleman, their faith sur- 
As to Clause 27, he thought it was | rounded them with a certain atmo- 
right in principle. The terrible pictures| sphere. Well, the Church of England 
which had been drawn of its effects by} had its atmosphere too—[cheers|—and 
some hon. Members presupposed two | though the child might be unable to 
things—that it would be largely and | analyse the constituents of the spiritual 
constantly pressed into use, and that|air which he breathed, he felt its in- 
the persons who worked it would be) fluence none the less. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
destitute of common sense and good| But the Cowper-Temple Clause was not 
feeling. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the| absolutely efficacious, even for its own pur- 
principle of rate aid for Voluntary} pose. It forbade distinctive catechisms 
Schools were adopted as he had indi-|and formularies. It did not forbid dis- 
cated, the need for such a clause would | tinctive doctrine. When Mr. Forster’s 
rapidly tend to disappear. { Hear, hear! "| Bill was being discussed in 1870, it was 
With regard to the so-called settlement of | proposed to insert the word ‘‘ doctrine,”’ 
1870, he had not heard any statement on | but it was rejected, because it would pass 
the point which represented the facts as| the wit of man to define it. [Zaughter. | 
they appeared to himself. One great| This inevitable laxity of the clause was 
merit claimed for the settlement was|one reason why it had worked so 
that undenominational religion was|smoothly. But there was another and a 
taught under it upon ground common! greater reason—he was surprised that it 
to all Christians. He would admit that! had been ignored—and that reason was 
the religious teaching in many Board|the existence of the Voluntary Schools. 
Schools had been excellent, and that it|[‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] People who did not 
had received the approval of several|like the Cowper-Temple Clause had an 
Bishops of the Anglican Church. Large |alternative. If no such alternative had 
numbers of Church people were content| been open to them, did anyone imagine 
Mr. Jebb. 
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that the clause would have worked so 
smoothly? The compromise of 1870 
was confessedly illogical. But that was 
nothing against it. In this country we 
were not governed by logic. The real 
blot on it was twofold. First, it gave no 
security for any religious teaching at 
all, while it left any religion taught to 
be regulated by the municipal standard. 
Secondly, a fallacy underlay it, namely, 
that if you substract from religious 
teaching every tenet distinctive of each 
particular denomination, the residuum 
was a religious basis acceptable to all. 
That was not the case. And the prac- 
tical outcome of this fallacy was that 
multitudes of people who paid the educa- 
tion rate were confronted with a dilemma 
—either they must surrender their 
liberty of conscience, or they must lose 
all share in the benefit of the rate which 
they paid. That was a violation of 
justice. There were some who objected 
to public aid for Voluntary Schools not 
merely because certain conditions are 
not attached to it, but mainly on the 
ground that no public aid should be 
given to any denominational teaching. 
But it had already been pointed out that 
in Industrial Schools, Reformatory 
Schools, Poor Law Schools—all rate 
supported —the right to distinctive 
teaching was recognised. [Cheers.} And 
the Blind and Deaf Children Act, passed 
by the late Government in 1893 con- 
tained these words :— 


“A child shall, so far as practicable, have 
facilities for receiving religious instruction and 
attending religious services conducted in accord- 
ance with the parents’ persuasion.” 


But he could give another and perhaps 


more striking instance. Did hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite remember that the Act 
of 1870, in its original form, recognised 
the same principle? Under the original 
Clause 25 of that Act very poor parents 
could apply to the School Board to pay 
the fees for their children in Voluntary 
Schools. That clause was repealed in 
1876, but the five years of its existence 
remained on record to show that the 
framers of the Act of 1870 held no such 


dogma as had since been formulated in |[ 


the interests of a particular view. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ’?'| Indeed, they might 
be content to found themselves on a 
definition of religious equality given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
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the Opposition in the Debate on the 
Second Reading of Mr. Forster’s Bill in 
1870. He said :— 


“ As regards any funds raised either directly by 
the State, or indirectly under its authority, one 
form of religious opinion has as full a right to 
share in the appropriation of such funds as 
another.” 


That statement, then, included rates as 
well as grants. Not long ago—on 
November 9, 1894—in a letter to a 
leading journal, Mr. Gladstone said :— 

“T will not undertake to say what precise 
system as to religious instruction was in the 
contemplation of the Act of 1870. I have 
always thought, however, that the Act for Scot- 
land, which soon followed, was more wisely 
framed.” 


The Scotch Education Act of 1872, it 
would be remembered, left School 
Boards entirely free as to religious 
teaching. The Bill gave to the new 
local authorities iarge powers in respect 
to secondary education. They could 
inspect such schools (other than the non- 
local schools), they could help such 
schools, they could set up new second- 
ary schools. The whoie of the beer 
money was most wisely appropriated 
by the Bill to secondary (including tech- 
nical) education. But there was here a 
great defect in the Bill, which would 
have to be remedied, if they were to 
make any real progress in organising 
secondary education. There was no 
provision for a central authority to 
supervise it. The control of secondary 
education was left by the Bill, as it was 
now, divided among several independent 
agencies. The Charity Commission 
could deal with only certain endowed 
schools. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment had cognisance only of certain 
subjects. The Education Department 
was confined, in respect of secondary 
education, to those of its own schools 
in which some higher worx was done, 
and to certain relations with the 
University colleges and the day training 
colleges. The late Commission recom- 
mended a single central authority which 
should survey that field as a whole. 
‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Its business was to 
be strictly limited—not interfering with 
a free and spontaneous variety—only 
seeking to bring about harmony and 
co-operation among the local agencies. 
This central authority was to consist of 
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two elements—an administrative depart-| proposed to constitute a council, very 
ment and an independent professional | much on the Commissioners’ lines, though 
body. The administrative department | larger, to form and keep the register. 
was to be a distinct branch of the Edu-/| If this Bill gave to such a council the 
cation Office. The professional body | function of advising the Minister and of 
was to be an educational council of not| deciding what schools were non-local, 
more than 12—one-third to be appointed | those two functions could be discharged 
by the Crown, one-third by the Uni-| by the same body which was to form 
versities, and one-third to be co-|and keep the register. He ventured to 
opted, or, when a register of teachers| press this matter of the central autho- 


should have been formed, to be nomi- 
nated by the registered teachers. This 
council should be available to advise the 
Minister of Education on certain judicial 
questions, such as appeals, and on cer- 
tain professional questions, such as regu- 
lations for examinations. Acting alone, 
the council should form and keep a 
register of teachers, and decide what 
schools were non-local. Now, the need 
for such a central authority was all the 
greater since, under the plan of this Bill 
for the local authorities, there was less 
security than there would have been 
under the plan of the Commission for 
the presence on local bodies of persons 
specially conversant with secondary edu- 
cation. With the present Bill before 


the House, then, what could be done ? 


The Committee of the Privy Council 
could, of course, establish in the Educa- 
tion Department a branch specially 
devoted to secondary education. They 
could also transfer to that Department 
the educational functions of the Depart- 
ment for Science and Art. Those were 
purely administrative matters. But an 
Act of Parliament was required to trans- 
fer to the Education Department those 
powers of the Charity Commission which 
concerned educational endowments. 


The Vice President told them that in a} 


Bill so complicated as this he rather 
shrank from taking up that matter. One 
could easily understand that ; still, it 
seemed worthy of further consideration. 
If it could be done by a new or amended 
clause in the Bill, it would mark a long 
step forward in delivering secondary 
education from that conflict of control- 
ling agencies under which it now labours. 
(‘‘Hear, hear!”] Then, in order to 
complete the central authority for 
secondary education, nothing would be 
lacking but the educational council, and 
to create such a council by a clause in 
this Bill would be all the easier, since, 
in another Bill before the House—the 
Teachers’ Registration Bill—it is already 


Mr. Jebb. 


| rity on the attention of the Government, 
'for he could assure them it was one on 
| which there was practical unanimity 
among people interested in secondary 
education. [Cheers.| The other day 
they had a conference at Cambridge on 
secondary education, attended by some 200 
delegates from bodies of all kinds directly 
or indirectly connected with education, 
and a resolution in favour of such cen- 
tral authority, such as he had sketched, 
was carried without one dissentient 
voice. If this matter was neglected it 
would be a grave omission ; if it was 
looked to, it would enormously increase 
the effective value of the Bill. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He would sum up in the fewest 
words the merits which, from his point 
of view, the Bill possessed. It applied 
the principle cf devolution in a sound 
way, without weakening the central 
control. It did not tend, directly or 
otherwise, to injure the School Boards 
where they possessed, or could expect, a 
true vitality. [“Hear, hear!”] It 
affirmed the principle-—recognised in the 
Act of 1870 as originally passed, and 
also by subsequent  legislation—that 
parents had an indefeasible natural right 
to have their children taught that definite 
form of faith which they approve. 
[Cheers.] It gave a small measure of 
sorely-needed aid to that class of ele- 
mentary schools, provided largely at 
private cost, which educated four-sevenths 
of the children of this country. In 
doing this it did not more, but far less, 
‘than might justly be claimed by rate- 
payers who subscribed to those schools, 
for such ratepayers were paying a Board 
School rate from which they could not 
conscientiously derive benefit. [‘‘ Hear, 
|hear!”] The Bill tended so far to avert 
| the extinction of the Voluntary Schools 
| —an event which would throw upon the 
ratepayers a fresh capital expenditure of 
at least £28,000,000, and a fresh annual 
expenditure which could not be put at 
less than £1,500,000 to £2,000,000. 
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The Bill was also fraught with good to 
secondary education; it promised to 
improve the organisation ; to complete 
the supply where it was defective ; to 
keep schools of different types within 
their proper spheres; and to delimit 
the province” of secondary education 
from that of primary. Incidentally, 
the Bill did these among other things 
—it raised the school age from 11 to 
12, and it removed from destitute 
children the stigma of the workhouse 
and the prison, placing these children 
of the State under the care of an educa- 
tional authority. [Cheers.| Those were 
some of the merits of the Bill. The 
Bill had also some defects, which he 
hoped would be amended in Committee. 
But the merits enormously outweighed 
the defects. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He could 
assure the House that he looked at the 
Bill not as an advocate for Voluntary 
Schools, but as a man interested in 
education. [Cheers.| If he thought 
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that the Bill was going to help the 
Voluntary Schools at the cost of injury 
to the education of the country he should 
not have a moment’s hesitation in going 
into the Lobby against it. 


It was 
because he believed that the Bill was 
really beneficial and progressive that he 
should vote for the Second Reading. 
[Cheers.] There were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he was sure, who had a 
sincere desire to consider this Measure 
on grounds raised above those of Party 
or sect—an obligation which was impera- 
tively laid on allof them. He earnestly 
appealed to them to hold the balance 
with an even hand. He appealed to 
them, seriously and confidently, to ask 
themselves whether it could be denied 
that, when this Bill was so weighed, its 
faults were far lighter in the scale, and 
far more accidental in their nature, than 
those substantial, permanent, and far- 
reaching advantages which the Bill 
undoubtedly secured. [ Cheers. 

*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said, the House had listened that 
afternoon to two speeches from the 
Benches behind the Government. Both 
of them were made by remarkable men ; 
both of them were characterised by 
unusual felicity of diction and both 
were in defence of the Bill, though in 
somewhat different ways. The speech to 
which they had just listened was that 
of an hon. Member who represented a 
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University constituency—the very hot- 
bed of the old Toryism—but the speech 
was one which might, in the language of 
the hon. and learned Member for War- 
wick, have been the speech of an old 
Liberal. It was a speech in defence of 
the Bill, but of a most Liberal kind. It 
abounded in criticism. It contained 
things which were astonishing to listen 
to as coming from a supporter of the 
Measure. First of all the hon. Member 
put in a plea for School Boards ; then 
he proposed to introduce into the 
governing bodies of the Voluntary 
Schools a representative, though not a 
directly representative element, and he 
wound up his speech by a scathing criti- 
cism of the secondary education pro- 
visions of the Bill by reason of the 
absence of a central and controlling 
authority. The other speech, with 
which he would contrast that just de- 
livered, was that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth. The hon. and 
learned Member represented a more 
Democratic constituency, but what was 
his line of defence? He said that he 
objected to the School Board system in 
toto, because in that system there were 
facilities for what he called spurious 
religious teaching, teaching by men who 
might be unbelieving teachers. One 
asked what the hon. and learned Member 
meant? Was that kind of high Toryism 
to be preached at this time of day? One 
would like to know how far the hon. 
Member would follow up his doctrine. 
Were they to go to a system of tests for 
School Board teaching ; were they to be 
chosen for their religious qualifications 
in the first place and in the second place 
because of their learning and ability? And 
was the principle to which he referred to 
be applied to Universities, because conta- 
mination might come in there just asmuch 
as it might in the schools. One 
wondered whether the hon. and learned 
Member talked language of that kind at 
the late election in Plymouth. His 
majority was not a very large one, and 
he ventured to think that if that sort of 
language had been talked more at the 
late election, if they had known that 
they were the real issues involved in 
this Bill, the attitude of the House 
towards it would have been somewhat 
different. The Debate had now run in- 
to its fourth day, and they were in a 
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position to assume pretty well the cur- 
rents and tendencies of opinion which 
were to determine the fate of the Bill. 
It seemed to him there were three 
attitudes, and three attitudes of a very 
remarkable kind. First of all, there 
was the attitude of the Party on that 
side of the House. The Radical Party 
found itself in the position of defending 
existing institutions against revolutionary 
attack for the first time, so far as he 
was aware, in its life. It was en- 
deavouring to retard an attack made, 


not from outside, but from within the | 


fortress. The defenders of the garrison 
were admitted by the constituencies in 
the 
things as they were and to go on 
in the way of reasonable and moderate 
reform. ‘The first thing they did, being 
admitted into the institution which, 
perhaps, the country valued more than 
any other—the religious settlement 
which was made in 1870, the whole 
system of education which was reared 


upon that basis—was to propose, not | 


merely to disturb that settlement in one 


or two particulars, but to undo it down | 
to its foundation; to repeal the con- | 
trolling authority ; to delegate the local | 


control, not to the people in the parish | 
who were directly affected, but to an 
outside, independent body ; and to alter | 
the whole basis of the compromise which | 
was come to for the purpose of averting 
the keenness of the religious controversy 


of 1870. They on that side of the 
House were in an attitude of resistance. 


On the other side of the House there | 


were two distinct currents of opinion. 


There was for instance, the noble Lord | 


the Member for Chichester, the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, and the 


noble Lord the Member for Rochester. | 
They defended the Bill upon grounds | 


which went far beyond anything in the 
Bill, and at the same time took occasion 
to pronounce the Bill wholly unsatis- 
factory from their point of view. Then 
there was the attitude of the Govern- 
ment as repeated by the Vice President 
of the Council, who had defended the 
Bill simply on the ground of expediency, 
and put forward its provisions or what 
he was pleased to call a remedy for an 
existing condition of things which re- 
quired amendment. How were they to 
balance their minds in considering these 
attitudes? He would at once respond 
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to the appeal of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken. He would admit that 
there were good things, very excellent 
things, in the Bill. There was the con- 
trol of the Poor Law and Industrial 
Schools, though one would have been 
glad if in that control, in the case of 
girls who attended those schools, they 
could have had a body on which there 
could have been representation for 
women ; the provisions for higher educa- 
tion, bad as they might be in the absence 
of a central authority, and the raising 
of the age. All these were things which 
were good in their kind, but one had to 
weigh the good against the evil. What 
was the evil which they had to consider ? 
|The treatment of the Education Depart- 
ment under the Bill was very remarkable. 
| If he were asked the true meaning of it, he 
|should call it the “ De-Aclandising ” of 
|the Department. It was an attempt to 
‘make impossible that vigorous and 
| spirited policy which had been infused into 
the department under the late Govern- 
;ment. Of course such a policy could not 
\be pursued without friction ; but there 
was the testimony of the Archbishop's 
Committee that the requirements of the 
Department had been reasonable, and 
such as the Schools ought to conform to. 
At the present time the Education 
Department was in a position to com- 
mand the best talent of the country. It 
|had an enormous sphere of influence ; 
‘and its machinery for the spread of 
secondary and technical education was 
moving rapidly. But with an Education 
Department shorn of three-fourths of the 
people who were on its staff, and with a 
sphere so greatly limited, it would not 
attract men of the same eminence. 
Men like the late Matthew Arnold would 
not consent to be inspectors of schools 
to a County Council. Not only was the 
\efficiency of the Department being 
crippled, but large sums of public money, 
|at present administered by a Department 
of the State, presided over by a Minister 
of the Crown, were to be handed over 
to bodies not directly responsible to 
Parliament. In future Parliament 
would have no direct control over Edu- 
cation, and those grievances involving 
questions of principle, which arose from 
time to time, would no longer be discussed 
by Parliament. Then as to the School 
Boards. He agreed with what the hon. 


Member for West Ham had said, that 
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in future no self-respecting man would 
remain on the School Board. The policy 
of the Bill was to make the School Board 
a less important body, and to alter its 
whole relation to the ratepayers. The 
reason no doubt was that, in the minds 
of the real pfomoters of the Bill—the 
clergy of the Church of England—the 
School Board meant Nonconformity. 
Delegation was a good thing in the right 
place; but there was bad delegation ; 
and why should the County Councils 
have been chosen as the bodies to which 
the elementary education of the county 
was to be delegated ? Why not the Parish 
Councils, which were directly elected by 
the localities? In Scotland there wasa uni- 
versal system of School Boards, which gave 
more and more satisfaction every year. 
And why? Because power and respon- 
sibility had been placed on the same 
shoulders. Did hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who undoubtedly represented a 
large majority of the electors, really 
think that the country gave them a 
mandate for this Bill at the General 
Election? The principles of the Home 


Rule Bill were before the country for 
six years, and yet hon. Members opposite 


complained that the details within those 
principles had not been  sufticiently 
brought forward. If hon. Members 
made that objection in respect of the 
Home Rule Bill, why was it not good in 
respect of this Education Bill? Was it 
not unjust to spring upon the country 
a Bill which went far beyond what was 
discussed on any platform last July? 
At that time every speech of the Duke 
of Devonshire asserted the principle of 
the maintenance of School Boards. He 
said that under no circumstance would 
he be a party to the destruction of the 
School Board system, and that any 
alteration must be on the basis of pre- 
serving the general principle of the Act 
of 1870. Instead of accompanying the 
additional support to the Voluntary 
Schools by the infusion of a popular 
clement into the management, the pro- 
posals of the Government reopened old 
differences, and let loose a flood of con- 
troversy and bitterness. In a recent 
speech at Bristol the First Lord of the 
Treasury had referred to Scotland as 
affording an example of the way in 
which the religious difficulty might be 
treated. But Clause 27 had no analogue 
in the Scotch Act of 1872. That Act 
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left to the School Boards complete 
control of the religious teaching. The 
present Bill proposed to override the 
School Boards by enabling a minority of 
the parents to compel the Boards to give 
religious teaching whether they liked it 
or not. In Scotland there were no 
creed controversies between the three 
Presbyterian Churches. Their differ- 
ences were about Church government, 
and it was possible to give religious in- 
struction in the schools without offence 
to the consciences of the parents. But 
there were cases of hardship in Scotland 
in respect to the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren. He had seen a number of them 
sitting apart from the rest during the 
Scripture lesson ; and the manager told 
him that, though by law they were com- 
pelled to separate the Roman Catholic 
children, they kept them in the same 
room in the hope that some ray of truth 
might reach their souls. So that the 
Scotch system was by no means perfect. 
The First Lord of the Treasury was a 
distinguished Scotchman, but he brought 
to the consideration of Scotch matters 
less of the enthusiasm with which he 
informed his mind on other subjects. The 
right hon. Gentleman was not keen in his 
support of the spirit of Scotch institutions. 
The right hon. Gentleman as a dis- 
tinguished Scotchman was imbued more 
with the spirit of David Hume than with 
the spirit of John Knox. [Laughter. | 
But he could not help thinking that, in 
connection with this Bill, the arguments 
derived from the Scotch educational 
system were misleading. He believed 
that if the Government proposed, so far 
as Scotland was concerned, to go back 
on the system of 1870, and _ intro- 
duced instead the system of this Bill, 
they would be met by a storm of popular 
indignation which would make it impos- 
sible for them to proceed. They pro- 
posed different treatment for different 
kinds of schools in the interest of a par- 
ticular religious denomination. It was 
quite true that to-day religious contro- 
versy was not so strenuous as it once 
was, say in the days of Knox. But 
there was evidence, at any rate, that 
religious storms were not altogether 
passed ; signs, indeed, that the torrent of . 
religious passion, which made life so in- 
tolerable in the old days, might be 
brought back again. There was the case 
of Canada. In Manitoba there had been 
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established a system under which there 
was no support given from the rates for 
denominational schools. There was free 
education, but, so far as the schools were 
concerned, there were no contributions 
by the State to any form. of religious 
teaching. But there was a clause in the 
British North America Act which gave 
to Roman Catholics the right of appeal 
against the provision of any Act which 
disturbed any older system. There had 
been an older Act by which rates had 
been applied to assist denominational 
teaching, and the Roman Catholics suc- 
cessfully appealed against the more re- 
cent Act, which, as they said, deprived 
them of this ancient privilege. The 
Government of Canada felt themselves 
bound to act on the decision of the Privy 
Council, which confirmed the right 
claimed by the Roman Catholics ; and 
they endeavoured to bring matters back 
to the old condition of things, by which 
taxes were to be used in a modified form 
for the use of secular schools. Canada 
was, in consequence, convulsed by a 
tumult such as it had not known for 
years. The same thing might occur 
here, and would occur here, if the Gov- 
ernment persisted in this Bill. He 
would like to know how far the Con- 
servative Party supported the senti- 
ments of the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
who had spoken that evening. He 
would like to know whether the First 
Lord of the Treasury took the view that 
the religious teaching in the Board 
Schools was ‘‘a spurious religious teach- 
ing,’’ and whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in favour of tests for teachers in 
those schools. He would like to know 
how far the general body of the Con- 
servative Party held those doctrines, 
because, if they were well brought out 
before the country at the time of a 
General Election, they would arouse—no 
matter what other issues there might be 
—the keenest and strongest feelings, 
which would show that the vast majority 
of the people adhered, at least in those 
matters, to the older principles of the 
Liberal flag. The Government had got 
a large majority. But why had they got 
it ? Because the country had pronounced 
against the late Government, and in 
favour of a change to another political 
Party. It was intended that the new 
Government should make a steady pro- 
gress with social reforms which all 
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Parties agreed should be carried to some 
extent further. But the Government 
was not returned because the country 
wished them to undo all things which 
had already been ccomplished. Yet, to 
undo, in the interest of sections, was 
the principle of all the legislation intro- 
duced by the Government since the 
opening of the Session. That principle 
pervaded the London Water Bill, the 
Cattle Bill, and the Agricultural Rating 
Bill. It was legislation, not in the in- 
terests of the great mass of the people, 
but legislation primarily inspired by the 
demands made upon them by sections. 
He knew that there were many high- 
minded men in the Conservative Party 
who believed that the question of re- 
ligious teaching in schools outweighed 
everything else in the political horizon, 
But, on the other hand, they should not 
allow the intensity of their convictions 
to mislead them as to the wishes of their 
constituencies ; and he was convinced 
that the mandate which returned the 
Conservative Party to power with a 
majority of 150, was a mandate that did 
not permit them to give, as he feared 
they would, their assent to the Second 
reading of this Bill. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. A. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, that what had 
struck him most in the Debate had been 
the extraordinary character of the 
opposition. Each speaker who had risen 
on the other side of the House seemed to 
try to discard something which he had 
always understood to be a principle of 
the Liberal Party. The late Home 
Secretary tried at great length to show 
what a bad thing decentralisation was, 
and he had to invent a new definition of 
decentralisation to make it applicable to 
the present Bill. If there was one thing 
to which decentralisation was eminently 
applicable it was education. He could 
imagine nothing worse than trying to 
apply some sort of education by an abso- 
lutely rigid procrustean rule to all parts 
of the country. The last speaker had 
absolutely contradicted the whole spirit 
of the speech of the late Home Secre- 
tary, because, so far from objecting to 
decentralisation, he proposed that in- 
stead of the County Council they should 
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take, for this purpose, the Parish Coun- 
cil. He confessed he never heard a more 
ridiculous suggestion. The right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill spoke 
of the Committees of the County Council 
as the paramount education authority in 
the county, and it was objected to that 
by the late Home Secretary, that he 
would be setting up something like 160 
paramount education authorities in the 
country. But what would be the result 
if they substituted the Parish Council ? 
They would be setting up something like 
12,000 paramount educational com- 
mittees. The proposal seemed to him 
as extravagant as anything he had ever 
heard. The right hon. Member for 
Sheffield had indicated his fear that the 
School Boards would be utterly destroyed 
by the provisions of this Measure. For 
his part, he saw nothing in the Bill to 
destroy School Boards. It was true a 
limit was placed upon their rating power. 
He asked why not? Why should the 
Birmingham Town Council not be 
allowed to say whether in their opinion 
the School Board was or was not spend- 
ing too much money? Why was there 
this extraordinary fear of the Town and 
County Councils on the part of hon. 
Members opposite? They were popular 
bodies elected by the people, and it was 
perfectly reasonable they should have the 
power of saying when a School Board 
was spending too much. When the 
right hon. Member for Sheffield spoke 
of the School Boards and Board Schools, 
and his fear of their extermination, he 
would ask had hon. Members on the 
Government side no right to have fears 
for the Voluntary Schools? He ad- 
mitted the excellence of many of the 
Board Schools, but he must point out 
that the Voluntary Schools had been in 
existence for years before the School 
Board system was started, and whereas 
he saw nothing in the Bill to destroy the 
Board Schools, he said that unless this 
Bill or something like it was passed, and 
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passed quickly, the Voluntary Schools | 


would be destroyed. They were now 
being destroyed by the unequal com- 
petition to which they were subjected, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
asked what was the necessity for the Bill, 
he had to reply that something must be 
done if Voluntary Schools were to be 
preserved, to get rid of that absolutely 
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ruinous competition. It was said that 
the Bill gave a grant to Voluntary 
Schools, while it gave no grant—or a 
very small grant— to Board Schools, 
and that this was not only unfair but 
unequal treatment. He said that, so 
far from its being unequal treatment, it . 
was an attempt at equality. The proper 

way to regard this was not as a grant to 
Voluntary Schools, but as a payment to 
them for the immense amount of addi- 
tional expense to which they hadjjbeen 
put by the ever-increasing demands of 
the Education Department. It now 
cost the Voluntary Schools £1 per head 
to educate children more than it 
did in 1870, and the additional grant 
was only 4s. That was a very small 
pittance, and much less than the 
Voluntary Schools were entitled to 
for the work they were undertaking at 
the bidding of the State. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were constantly arguing 
the question as if they thought that 
Members on the Government side of the 
House were the enemies of secular edu- 
cation. He ventured to say nothing 
more untrue could be uttered. He 


recognised as fully as anyone the para- 


mount importance of providing efficient 
education for all children if they were 
to compete with foreign naticns. The 
difference between them and hon. Mem- 
bers opposite was not so much that they 
on the Government side denied the im- 
portance of secular education, but that 
hon. Members opposite denied the im- 
portance of religious education. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’| He could only refer those who 
cried ‘‘no, no!’’ toa body which, he 
supposed, was more or less in line with 
the opinions of the Party opposite— 
namely, the London Liberal and Radical 
Union, which, in 1891 made it part of 
their programme in the School Board 
elections ,that there should be no re- 
ligious teaching in the schools at all. 
His own opinion was that, important as 
secular education was, the most import- 
ant part of education was religious edu- 
cation. He could conceive nothing more 
terrible to contemplate than that the 
children of this country should grow up 
and be educated without a knowledge of 
those great truths of religion and 
morality contained in the Bible, incul- 
cated by definite religious teaching. He 
had seen the results of purely secular 
education in other countries. In 
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America they had got what was, per- 
haps the finest system of secular educa- 
tion in the world, but it was generally 
an education where religion was neglected 
altogether. And what was the result ? 
He spoke with hesitation because he did 
not wish to say a word against the coun- 
try and against the people, amongst 
whom he had many friends ;_ but the re- 
sult was, as every educated and en- 
lightened American would admit, a 
lower standard of politics and of com- 
mercial] morality than existed, he thought, 
in almost every other civilised country. 
He was recently travelling in America, 
where he had a conversation with a 
most enlightened and educated American. 
They were discussing the wholesale sys- 
tem of corruption which prevailed upon 
a certain trunk railway, from the Presi- 
dent down to the meanest official, and 
this American used some words which, 
to his mind, were so important that he 
wrote them down. He said :— 


“ All this sort of thing is the result of our 
system of education. There is no school- 
attendance difficulty over here. Every parent 
is anxious to send his children to school, and the 
children are anxious to go, knowing that they 
cannot get on in the world without education. 
Each one, in fact, wishes to become a little bit 
cuter than his neighbour. ' The result is, we are 
bringing up the sharpest people on earth, and 
each one learns to play for himself, and himself 
alone. As to religion or morality, or the good 
of the people as a whole, they are never taught 
anything of that kind in the schools, and they 
know absolutely nothing about it.’’ 
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And he concluded :— 


“‘T think the end will be we shali come toa 
bad smash commercially and politically.” 


These were the opinions of an educated 
American on their system of education. 
They had in America, he repeated, pro- 
bably the best system of secular educa- 
tion known in any part of the world ; 
but one which absolutely neglected those 
religious and moral characteristics, with 
the result he had indicated, and disastrous 
consequences would ensue here if they 
were to adopt any similar system of edu- 
cation. ‘The question he desired to ask 
was—Were they not in this country 
travelling to some extent along the same 
road which was being travelled in 
America and other countries, in the 
direction of making their education purely 
secular? Under the present system it 
was left to a chance majority of the 
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School Board to decide whether there 
should be religious teaching or not, and 
if they decided in the affirmative it was 
left to the discretion of the teacher to 
teach what sort of religion he liked, 
Could that be considered a satisfactory 
system? It imposed no test upon the 
teacher for the purpose of finding out 
whether he was competent to teach the 
Christian religion. [Mr. Davirr: 
‘“What Christian religion?’’|] That 
was, no doubt, a very difficult question, 
and it was the question which the 
teacher ought to be asked. Could a 
system be satisfactory under which no 
inquiry was made as to the religious 
belief of a teacher? At present a 
teacher might be a Jew, Turk, or 
heretic, and yet children were, forsooth, 
to be taught Christianity from him. 
[Several Hon. MemBers: ‘‘ No!” 
What safeguard was there? [An non. 
MemBer: ‘There is the certificate of 
character.’’] At any rate it was left to 
the School Boards to say whether any 
religious teaching should be given in 
their schools, and the result was often 
that no such teaching was given. In 
Wales there were 347 School Board dis- 
tricts. Of these 21 had no schools. Of 
the remaining 326, 34 had an efficient 
syllabus of Bible instruction ; 62 sanc- 
tioned the reading of the Bible and some 
instruction thereon ; 113 sanctioned the 
reading of the Bible, but had no instruc- 
tion thereon ; 62 did not even sanction 
the reading of the Bible, and 50 had no 
religious observance of any kind. Hon. 
Members opposite said that they did not 
wish to drive the Bible out of our schools. 
He asked how there could be a guarantee 
under the present system that the Bible 
would not be driven out of our schools ? 
He supported the 27th Clause of the 
Bill, believing it to be the best in the 
Measure. It would be an efficient 
guarantee that in every school the re- 
ligion which the parents approved would 
be taught. It was a natural sequence 
to the Conscience Clause, but it was a 
splendid advance upon that clause. The 
Conscience Clause said that no child 
should be taught religion if the parents 
did not wish it ; the 27th Clause secured 
that every child should be taught re- 
ligion if the parent desired it. The 
parent and child had as much right to 
protection against a School Board, which 
might be a godless body, as they had 
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against a Church of England clergyman, 
who might be over-zealous in his teach- 
ing. It would be an advantage to Non- 
conformists in a district where there was 
only a Church School, to be empowered 
to demand that their children, instead 
of having no religious instruction or 
Church instruction, should have that 
form of instruction which they, the 
parents, approved. The working classes 
specially ought to approve this clause. 
The rich man could send his child toa 
Church of England School, a Wesleyan 
School, a Congregationalist School, or 
to any school which he chose to select, 
but a poor man was compelled to send 
his child to the nearest village school, 
which might be a Church of England 
School, a Roman Catholic School, a 
Wesleyan School, or a Board School 
where no religion whatever was taught. 
But this clause would place the poor man 
in this matter on precisely the same 
footing as the rich man. He supported 
the Bill not only on account of the 27th 
Clause, but on account of the general 
support which it gave to Voluntary 
Schools. These schools had afforded 
hitherto the only effective guarantee for 


religious instruction in this country, and 
they had been subjected to ruinous com- 
petition, and unless something was done 
to assist them they must disappear, and 
a universal system of Board Schools 


must take their place. The 4s. grant 
was not as large a grant as he would 
like to see provided, and he should not 
think that it would protect the Volun- 
tary Schools from the “intolerable 
strain’’ imposed by the competition of 
the Board Schools. He suggested that 
the present standard of efficiency in all 
schools should be stereotyped, except 
where the State was willing to pay extra 
for any additional demands that were 
made by the authorities. When further 


efficiency was demanded by the Educa- | 


tion Department, as was constantly the 
case now, the Department should supply 
the funds necessary to defray the cost. 


Voluntary Schools were to be allowed to | 
federate, and he was of opinion that | 


either the 4s. grant should not be paid 
unless schools federated, or that there 
should be a larger grant for schools that 
did federate. In that way they would 
compel federation, and thus make the 
richer schools contribute to the expendi- 
ture of the poorer. The result would be 
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that the 4s. grant would go further. 
The new limit which it was proposed to 
introduce, and which had been described 
as imposing a degradation von School 
Boards, was to his mind not nearly rigid 
enough. It would, he believed, be 
frequently overstepped by permission of 
the Town Council. If the School Board 
for Birmingham, for example, were to 
ask to be allowed to exceed, the Town 
Council would probably say : ‘‘ We sup- 
pose it is necessary.’’ and grant thé re- 
quest. The Bill was, in principle, a 
thoroughly good Bill. He approved 
without reservation the proposals for de- 
centralisation, for the orgnanisation of 
secondary education, for the extension 
of age from 11 to 12, for the abolition of 
the 17s. 6d. limit, and for relieving 
Voluntary Schools from the liability to 
contribute to the rates. There was only 
one thing in the Bill to which he took 
objection, and that was the proposal for 
deducting from the special grant the 
amount of any endowments that a school 
might have. He could not understand 
why such a proposal as that was made. 
If a man subscribed £20 a year to a 
school, or capitalised the money and gave 
£500 at once, it was equally a gift. 
It seemed to him that there was no more 
reason for deducting the proceeds of en- 
dowments than there was for deducting 
voluntary subscriptions made every year. 
Generally speaking, he believed the Bill 
was a good one, and had been brought 
in, firstly, to improve the educational 
system, and, secondly, to do justice to 
Voluntary Schools. Because he looked 
upon it as a Bill that would mark a great 
step forward and would be for the bene- 
fit of all classes in the country, while 
reserving his right to criticise some of 
its details in Committee, he should give 
it his most strenuous support and should 
hope soon to see it carried into law. 
Mr.J.J.CLANCY (Dublin, N.)desired, 
as an Irish Catholic, to state the course 
his Party intended to take with regard 
to the Bill. So far as he could recollect, 
he had never before taken part in the 
discussion of an English Measure, and 
he regretted the necessity for doing so 
'on this occasion, but there was a special 
reason for it. The policy of Parliament 
| had driven from Ireland into England a 
large Irish Catholic population, and that 
population was to a large extent a poor 


jone, and practically unrepresented in 
i 
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the House. He ventured, therefcre, as 
an Irish Catholic, to say that his Party 
most cordially supported the Second 
Reading of the Bill, for the reason that, 
to some extent, it would remove the 
gross inequalities between Voluntary and 
Board Schools. He was astonished at 
the arguments by which the demands 
for further assistance for Voluntary 
Schools were met by the advocates of 
the secular system. Could anybody 
deny the right of the Christian parent 
to have his child educated in the definite 
truth of the Christian faith? It was no 
use toadmit that right in the abstract 
without giving the means of enjoying it. 
The fact was that every Catholic looked 
upon the unsectarian system as a Godless 


Education 


system. That caused them to regard it 


with distrust, a distrust which had 
been only too well founded by the ex- 
perience of Godless education in other 
countries. The advocates of the un- 
sectarian system objected to the teaching 
of definite Christian truths in the public 
schools; but that system was itself a 
religion. It taught the religion of in- 
differentism. [‘ No, no!”] 
be wrong, but that was the view of the 
Catholics. He would like to say a word 


on the principal defect in the Bill as he 


regarded it. He referred to the fact 
that unequal treatment was meted out, 
even by this Bill, to the Voluntary 
Schools. Board Schools had sites pro- 
vided for them at the public expense, but 
no sites were provided for the Voluntary 
Schools. Buildings were provided for 
the advocates of the secular system, but 
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country had declared themselves in favour 
of the Voluntary system. Notwith- 
standing the advantages the Board 
Schools had had during the 25 years of 
their existence, there were 700,000 more 
children being educated in Voluntary 
Schools than in the richly endowed 
Board Schools of England. That seemed 
to him a conclusive proof that the 
majority of the people of England 
detested the Board School system and 
used the Voluntary Schools and the 
definite religious teaching to be found in 
them. It was notorious that the Irish 
Catholic Schools were the poorest in the 
whole country. Unfortunately, the Irish 
who came into this country were mostly 
very poor. They came to earn their 
bread, and often even to earn the rents 
of their relatives in Ireland, and it was 
an astonishing thing that these people 
should, nevertheless, not only not be put 
on an equality with other people, but 
should be compelled to pay towards 
the maintenance of schools to which 
they could not send their children. He 
thought that was a circumstance that 
ought to appeal to the Liberal Party. 
Knowing as he did the feelings of Irish 
Roman Catholics in England on the sub- 
ject of education, he felt bound to vote 
for the Second Reading of this Bill, be- 
cause it would largely assist the Irish 
Roman Catholic Schools which were so 
very poor. It had been contended on 
the Opposition side of the House that 
there ought not to be an equality between 
the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
| Schools, but in his opinion there ought 





no buildings were provided for those who| to be absolute equality between them. 
favoured denominational education. Ad-|{‘ Hear, hear!”| That House had 
ministration in Board Schools was pro-| passed a law making it compulsory upon 
vided for at an excessive public cost ;| every child to attend school, and it would 
but there was nothing of the kind in the| be most unjust to force them to attend 
case of Voluntary Schools; and when schools which their parents objected to. 
they came to the only matter in con-|In these circumstances he thought it 
nection with which public money was right that Voluntary Schools should 
allowed to be given, namely maintenance, | receive State aid, and therefore he and 
even when the 4s. grant was given to the | the Party with which he was connected 
Voluntary Schools in addition to what) intended to give their hearty support to 
they were getting, there would still be a| the Second Reading of the Bill, in the 
difference between Voluntary and Board hope that they would be able to amend 
Schools to the advantage of the latter of | it in Committee in the direction which 
9s. a child. That was to his mind a|he had indicated. 

gross inequality, and it was all the worse) *Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
because of the fact that, as he judged the | bighshire, W.) said, that an hon. Gentle- 
matter, the majority of the people of this| man opposite (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen) 
country used the Voluntary Schools.|had brought the charge against the 
Certainly, all the Irish Catholics in ee Schools in Wales that the Bible 
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was not taught in some of them. That, 


charge was perfectly true, but the reason 
that the Bible was not taught in those 


taught in their admirable Sunday Schools 
—because it entered into the daily life of 
the Welsh people and coloured their 
language and literature to an extent 
that the people of England could scarcely 


of age possessed an amount of scriptural 
knowledge that nine out of every ten 
men who had passed the theological 
schools at Oxford did not possess, and it 
was a singular fact that at a recent 
examination seven out of eight children 
who had gained prizes in Wales for 
scriptural knowledge had been edu- 
cated in what were called Godless 
schools. He should like to ask hon. 
Members opposite whether there was any 
part of England in which crime was so 
rare as it was in Wales? The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth had said 
that 1870 was the high water mark of 
Radicalism, and that then the School 
Boards had been forced upon the 
Church party. 

Sir E. CLARKE: What I said was 
that the Cowper-Temple Clause had been 
forced upon the Church Party by a 
Radical majority. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said 
he accepted the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s correction of his statement. He 
himself ought to know something about 
what happened in 1870, because he was 
one of the few hon. Gentlemen now in 
the House who had taken an active part 
in passing that Bill. There was in 1870 
a large Party in the House, and a still 
larger Party in the country, who thought 
that the grant to denominational schools 
given by an Act was too great a con- 
cession to the Church Party and to 
Voluntary Schools. At the head of 
that Party in those days was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secretary, 
and it might be interesting to some 
Members of the House to know that the 
foundations of the brilliant oratorical 
and Parliamentary reputation of the 
right hon. Gentleman were laid in those 
days. Speaking on the 23rd January 
1872, about a year after the Act of 1870 


was passed, the right hon. Gentleman 
said 


i 
. 


“For years we Nonconformists have served 
the Liberal Party ; we have been hewers of wood 
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and drawers of water; we have been patient 
under somewhat contemptuous toleration very 
difficult to bear; we have accepted, mean- 


, while, every act of justice as a favour, and ever 
schools was because it was thoroughly | ; t : z 


instalment of rights as a singular and almost 
unmerited grace .... I suppose, Sir, that it 
is not consistent with the pacific habits of Non- 
conformists to make a demonstration upon Mr. 
Forster’s windows, or to pull down any park 
railings, although we have been told that both 


| these exhibitions have been very marvellous 


believe. Welsh children of 14 or 15 years | 


stimulants to modern statesmanship. But we 
are met here to advocate no intemperance of 
word or action <a The so-called 
National Church is fast becoming one vast 
political organisation for maintaining the 
supremacy of a sect. The so-called national 
schools, built in part with our money, mainly 
supported with the funds derived from the 
national purse, are everywhere centres for the 
support of a power which has hitherto been pro- 
minent in its resistance to popular reform. We 
cannot win by these means, nor with such allies, 
but we may sink our individual differences, we 
may unite as one man to remove the last vestige 
of ecclesiastical supremacy.” 


And now the right hon. Gentleman told 
one of his constituents that he had 
just discovered that, prima facie, there 
was a great deal to be said in favour 
of placing Board and Voluntary 
Schools upon the same footing! The 
Act of 1870 established two principles. 
In the first place, it gave power to 
the parishioners to establish an edu- 
cational system of their own—that was, 
it gave us education of the people by 
the people ; and secondly, by the Cowper 
Temple Clause, it guarded the system 
when established from any distinctive 
theological teaching. If this Bill were 
passed both of those principles would be 
doomed. It was for this reason that he 
was bound to part company with the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth. 
Wales was a land of Board Schools, 
they existed in that country in a 
larger proportion than elsewhere. The 
Welsh were proud of those schools, which 
they believed had done an immense 
amount of good to the people. He 
would refer to the opinion of a most 
able and experienced gentleman, Mr. 
Williams, the Inspector of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, who said :— 


“Nearly all the towns and populous places 
are under School Boards, and the schools under 
the larger Boards, and some of the Voluntary 
Schools, are well staffed, and well equipped with 
apparatus, and in these a high level is generally 
attained; and in many comparatively small 
schools—mostly under School Boards, which 
are fairly staffed—highly satisfactory results 
are obtained. But in a considerable number of 
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schools—mostly Voluntary—in which the staff 
is weak, the results are often poor or in- 
different.” 


Education 


As to religious instruction, he should 
have thought the religious instruc- 
tion given in the Board Schools was 
exactly suited to the ages and capa- 
cities of scholars attending elementary 
schools. It was simple, direct, and intel- 
ligible. It had been specially approved 
on the ground that it was intelligible 
by many men of light and learning in the 
Church, such as the Bishop of Durham 
and Archdeacon Sinclair. Did we really 
want to puzzle the minds of children of 
tender ages with the mysteries of the 
Athanasian Creed? A great deal of 
what was called religious instruction was 
nothing more than unintelligible jargon ; 
and in proof of this he repeated an 
answer that had been given at an exami- 
nation in reply to the question, ‘‘ What 
is meant by a sacrament?’’ He asked 
what was the use to children of instruc- 
tion of this sort? Judged by a test of 


this kind, and it was very generally ap- 
plicable, denominational religion, which 
was so strictly contended for on the 
other side, was the parrotlike repetition 
of phrases which conveyed no intelligible 


idea comprehensible by the scholar who 
repeated them. Speaking from personal 
knowledge, he could affirm that the sys- 
tem of religious instruction pursued in 
Board Schools was answering admirably. 
As to Board Schools being ‘‘ godless 
schools,’’ if a tree was known by its 
fruit, the results in Wales were satisfac- 
tory, when it took three counties to pro- 
duce a lad prisoner at the Assizes. Why 
should the House tamper with a system 
which had done more for education than 
than all other Acts of Parliament put 
together? It was said the Bill did not 
directly assail the Board School system ; 
but you could assail a system by under- 
mining it, and this Bill would sap the 
foundation of School Boards, it would 
cut their very roots. There would be 
great difficulty in the way of forming new 
School Boards, and existing School Boards 
might be dissolved by a bare majo- 
rity, a packed majority. Scattered up 
and down the Bill there were various 
provisions inimical to School Boards, 
such as the limitation of the rate, and 
exclusion from the special aid grant. 
Was Clause 4 fair as between the two 
classes of schools? From the 4s. grant 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 
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they were told that £489,000 would go 
to Voluntary Schools, and only about 
£73,000 to Board Schools. How would 
this affect Board Schools in Wales, 
where, on the whole, the Bill was more 
favourable to Board Schools than it was 
in England, because a larger proporticn 
of the schools in Wales came under the 
97th Clause of the Act of 1870% In 
Denbighshire there were 73 Church 
Schools, educating 8,676 scholars, and 
42 Board Schools, educating 7,133 
scholars. The Church Schools would 
get £1,737, or 4s. per child, and the 
Board Schools would get £155, or about 
1?d. per child. In Carmarthenshire, 
there were 72 Church Schools, educating 
about 7,000 scholars, and 91 Board 
Schools, educating about 12,000 scholars, 
The Church Schools would get £1,400, 
or 4s. per child ; the Board Shools would 
get £10 odd, or less than a farthing 
a child. Yet hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not satisfied. Like Oliver Twist, 
they asked for ‘‘more.’’ [Ministerial 
cheers.| Probably they would get more, 
for the Government owed a heavy debt 
to the Church party for services rendered 
at the last Election. He did not object 
to them paying their debt, but he did 
object to them paying it out of 
other people’s pockets. He ventured 
to say that the result of that Bill 
would be to ring the knell of Board 
Schools. Long before that Bill was 
produced he had always said that the 
very worst body they could intrust 
education to were the County Councils. 
(1) They were elected for entirely differ- 
ent purposes. (2) They had neither 
time or machinery for the purpose. 
(3) They were not conversant with the 
locality ; and he might instance his own 
constituency, which was 50 miles long, 
and of which one half was Welsh and 
the other half English. What could a 
man elected from one end know of the 
want of a school at the other end. (4) 
They were not responsible to the rate- 
payers. (5) They were not even a popu- 
larly elected body. (6) As the North- 
ampton County Council pointed out, the 
Bill would introduce into the election 
of County Councillors an element of 
sectarian bitterness hitherto unknown. 
Talk of ‘Political Nonconformists!” 
Why during the last Election the whole 
of North Wales was seething with poli- 
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tical churchmanship. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
This new Conscience Clause was about 
the worst coin ever passed across the 
Parliamentary counter to the Liberal 
Party, and it was adding insult to injury 
to call the 27th Clause a protection for 
Nonconformists. There was not a single 
Nonconformist who had ever asked for 
it; it was a clause for the benefit of the 
Churchof England entirely. Were they to 
suppose that in a small village hamlet 
in Berkshire or Hampshire it would be 
found possible for a few labourers at 10s. 
a week, or a few struggling tradesmen to 
demand the right to have their children 
taught as they wished? He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman fresh from the 
classic groves of Academies had no idea 
of the storm that this Bill would create 
in the country. [A /augh.] As far as 
we could gather, the people were never so 
unanimous or so enthusiastic as in their 
repudiation of this Bill. [‘Oh!”] They 
might say on the other side, that they 
were masters of the situation, that they 
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could pass anything they liked, and clo- 


sure anything they liked. Ifthey asked 
for a 10s. grant instead of 4s. they would 
be able to pass it. They had let slip the 
dogs of war, and it would be more than 
they could to muzzle them. Did they 
really believe that when the day of 
reaction came, as come it would, that 
the Nonconformists would sit down 
patiently under this Bill? If they did they 
were greatly mistaken. The Bill went 
too far. It was both reactionary and 
revolutionary. It would create chaos and 
confusion in their educational system, 
and dislocate their educational machin- 
ery, but, worst of all, it would stir up 
the slumbering embers of religious strife 
in every rural parish. They should 
therefore resist the Bill at every stage. 
*Mr. EDWARD HULSE (Salisbury) 
said, he had no hesitation in offering the 
Bill on the whole his unqualified support. 
There were no doubt certain details which 
he hoped the Government would be 
prepared to alter, and certain amendments 
which, if accepted, would make the Bill 
work more smoothly in the country. 
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They must all welcome the fact that local 
needs and aspirations would be duly con- 
sidered, and that the form of education 
most suitable to the locality would in 
future be applied. He represented a 
city which had a School Board but 
no Board Schools, and he could not 
but approve the decentralisation pro- 
posed in that Measure. In the case of 
Salisbury he hoped the Educational 
Committee would be elected by the Town 
Council. There were two safeguards 
that were necessary—(1) the Education 
Departmentshould have power of control, 
and there should be an appeal from the 
Voluntary and Board Schools against 
any seeming injustice on the part of the 
local educational authorities; and (2) 
that every such local educational au- 
thority should include a certain number, 
at least one half, of nominated members 
who were experts in _ education, 
and in order to secure the rights of the 
minority he would like to see introduced 
some system of proportional representa- 
tion. In his opinion it was absolutely 
necessary that the Education Depart- 
ment should draw up special rules appli- 
cable to the non-elective or selective 
members of the educational authority. 
In the case of Salisbury School Board 
one member only attended the meeting 
of the Board once, and another member 
did not attend at all, and yet these two 
gentlemen went to the Wiltshire County 
Council and objected to a grant being 
given to a school built by the Bishop of 
Salisbury on the ground that the estab- 
lishment was of a sectarian character. 
On the representation of the two gentle- 
men the Technical Education Committee 
of the Council refused to give a grant ; 
and it was only after a close division 
in the County Council that justice to the 
promoters of an excellent educational 
institution was secured. He felt that 
in many counties, notably in Wales, the 
educational authority would be found 
inimical to Voluntary Schools, and that 
unless the grants-in-aid were specifically 
ear-marked, and there was some system 
of appeal to the Education Department, 
2T2 
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grants-in-aid would be used by hostile 
County Councils as a sort of finan- 
cial thumb-screw against those who 
had hitherto educated the greater part 
of the children in rural districts. He 
thorough'y agreed with the proposal to 
give greater assistance to the poorer 
Board Schools under Section 97 of the 
Act of 1870, and he could not but think 
that where the 4s. was insufficient to get 
Voluntary Schools out of their difficulties 
there should be a special aid grant ex- 
ceeding that sum based on the system 
suggested in the Education Act. He 
looked forward to the time when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be in a _ position to provide, say, 
another £600,000 for educational pur- 
poses, and that then possibly the 
Vice President would be able to com- 
plete his educational scheme. What- 


ever hon. Members opposite might say, 
he was quite certain the Government had 
the country with them in regard to the 
possible limitation of School 
expenditure. 


Board 
The heavy expenditure in 
which many country districts were 
involved by having School Boards thrust 
upon them, was directly alien to the true 
interest of education. He thought it 
was necessary there should be a clearer 
definition of elementary education than 
any Act of Parliament now gives us, 
because some School Boards were usurp- 
ing rights with regard to secondary 
education which had not been assigned to 
them by the State. He was glad, there- 
fore, we now had a prospect of creating 
an authority on secondary education, 
and it would be a good thing, too, if 
a clause were inserted in the Bill pre- 
venting children being kept at elemen- 
tary schools after 14, because the 
authorities of secondary education could, 
and would, provide the necessary means, 
by scholarships or exhibitions, by which 
children who had arrived at the age 
of 14, and had passed the sixth and 
seventh standards, could be drafted into 
higher-grade schools. He would like 
to say one word as to the provision by 
Mr. Edward Hulse. 
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which the educational authority might 
make grants to training colleges. It 
had been said that the main object of 
the Bill was not to supplant but to 
supplement existing efficient educa- 
tional organisations, and he would like 
to see it made quite clear that the train- 
ing colleges would be protected from any 
interference from the educational autho- 
rity, and also that the grant to those 
institutions should be an Imperial or a 
Departmental one, subject, of course, to 
the Department being satisfied as to the 
educational facilities afforded. He re- 
garded the Bill as an honest and states- 
manlike attempt to advance the cause 
of education, and he was of opinion that 
Clause 27, which had met with so much 
hostile criticism in many parts of the 
country, and from leading Nonconformists 
in London, was based upon the real princi- 
ples of religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience. He recognised to the full 
the right of parents to control the edu- 
cation of their children, and felt that 
that right was properly safeguarded by 
the Measure. In Salisbury, as well as 
other towns, where there were no Board 
Schools, it gave the right to Non- 
conformist ministers to go to the schools 
and give religious education to the 
children of such parents who are mem- 
bers of their body. He was sure that 
members of the Church of England and 
Roman Catholics were quite ready and 
willing to concede that right to the 
parents of other religious bodies which they 
claimed for their own Faith and Church. 
He hoped that on this point the Govern- 
ment would not give way owing to the 
action of some of the clergy who objected 
with mistaken zeal to the appearance of 
Nonconformist teachers in their country 
schools. The Bill was one which the 
true friends of education should support, 
and he hoped that every supporter of the 
Government who, like himself, was 
returned pledged to uphold the voluntary 
system and to secure justice to their 
schools, would use their utmost endea- 
vours, even to the extent of suspending 
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the 12 o’clock Rule and taking morning 
sittings, to secure the passage of this 
Measure into law before the close of the 
Session. 

*Sirn JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hud- 
dersfield) said, that in venturing to 
address the House on this Bill, he was 
sure he should not ask in vain for that 
indulgence which the House invariably 
extended to those who addressed it for 
the first time. But the fact that he had 
for many years taken a deep and active, 
and as Chairman of a Governing Body 
of a large public school as well as a 
member of other educational institutions, 
a practical interest both in primary and 
secondary education, was his excuse, if 
any excuse were needed, for interposing 
in this Debate. He cordially appre- 
ciated the desire of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
that they should examine this Bill in a 
calm and philosophic spirit, for he recog- 
nised that of all the subjects which were 
debated in this House there was none 


more important in its object, none more 


far-reaching in its results, and none 
which was more clearly their obvious 
duty to weigh in all its aspects free from 
the infusion of religious animosities or 
partisan prejudices, than that of the 
primary education of the children of the 
toiling masses of the nation. It was in 
this spirit he had approached the con- 
sideration of this Bill. He looked at it, 
not as a Churchman but as an educa- 
tionist, and he asked himself, ‘‘ Will 
this Bill promote or retard national 
education?’’ He submitted that was 
the test, and the sole test, by which hon. 
Members ought to determine their ap- 
proval or disapproval of this Measure. 
What was the object of this Bill? As 
announced in the Queen’s Speech, it was 
to be a Measure for the relief of Volun- 
tary Schools. Had that been its only 
object a very simple Measure would 
have sufficed, and recognising, as he did, 
the important work done in the aggre- 
gate by Voluntary Schools, subject to 
provision for representative control and 
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for that statutory equality of treatment 
foreshadowed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
he should have been prepared to give it 


|support. Such a Bill, whilst giving relief 


where relief was most needed, in the 
better remuneration of Voluntary teachers 
and in the improvement of the quality 
of the tuition, would have been of ad- 
vantage to education, would have left 
undisturbed our existing system, and 
would at least have been innocuous in 
its results. But this Bill had been 
described as a ‘‘revolutionary Bill.’’ 
Those were not his words ; they were the 
words of one of the most ardent Angli- 
can supporters of the Government, whose 
name was not unfamiliar in connection 
with this subject. He meant Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. Addressing the House 
of Laymen of the Province of Canter- 
bury, he said :— 

“This was a revolutionary Bill. It took their 
system of national education, and practically 


switched the whole system on to a different 
line.” 


He could not use words which more 
aptly or tersely described the effect of 
this Bill ; and it was because it would 
have this effect that he felt bound to 
oppose it. It would be switched on toa 
line which had been inefficiently en- 
gineered and badly constructed, and on 
which it would come into collision with 
numerous obstacles to progress, and he 
feared the result of the impact would be 
disaster if not ruin to the cause of educa- 
tion. The danger signals had been exhi- 
bited from both sides of the House, and 
he should greatly regret if the Govern- 
ment persisted in ignoring them. They 
had 25 years’ experience of the existing 
system. It had, on the whole, worked 
well. At all events the onus was on 
those who sought to disturb it to estab- 
lish its failure. As was shown in the 
very able speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, it was not an ideal system. It 
was not a logical system. It was neither 
national nor denominational. The Act 
of 1870 was a compromise, but it was a 
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clumsy and unsatisfactory compromise. 
Parliament, however, had not clear 
ground to start upon. It was hampered 
by existing institutions and interests. 
The result was that it had produced a 
system which was semi-national and 
semi-denominational. It was now pro- 
posed, in effect, to render denominational 
what was national, and to maintain what 
was denominational out of public funds 
without public control. The facilities 
and inducements offered by this Bill for 
the extension of School Boards were 
subversive of the best interests of educa- 
tion. No one could deny that School 
Boards, though they had been much 
maligned, had been useful institutions. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate mode 
of election, notwithstanding all the hos- 
tility and prejudice and injustice mani- 
fested towards them, they had done a 
noble work, and had produced most 
gratifying results. They had given an 
enlarged and healthy impetus to educa- 
tion. They had stimulated the managers 
of other schools to greater exertions, and 
as a result the whole scope of our educa- 
tional machinery had been broadened 
and bettered. At whose instance was 
this upheaval of our system of elemen- 
tary education to be accomplished ? Had 
it been suggested by any Commission ? 
Was it demanded by any authorities 
whose chief aim and object were the 
elevation of elementary education to its 
loftiest standard? No; it found its 
parentage in the clamvrous- petitions of 
a section—though an influential section 
—of the clerical party. If he wanted 
authority for that statement he should 
find it in the address of the Archbishop 
of York to the Northern House of Con- 
vocation, who said :— 
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“The Education Bill was in a very large 
degree the result of the pressure brought to bear 
upon the Government from the side of the 
Church.” 


[‘‘Hear, hear?’] Why had the Church 
made this demand and applied this pres- 
sure? Was it from an avowed desire to 
promote education? Not a bit of it. 
The demand had been inspired, and the 
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pressure had been applied because of the 
jealousy andj dislike, if not hatred, of 
the School Boards, and the wish to 
“capture” them, and because the clerical 
party desired to obtain the appointment 
and control of the teachers. The de- 
mand had been made, and _ pressure 
applied too, because of the incitement and 
exhortation made to that party by the 
Prime Minister himself when he told 
them to make that raid upon the Board 
Schools a few months ago. That raid 
upon the Board Schools was very much 
like the raid made in another part of the 
world, and both had been actuated by 
the same motive—the motive of self- 
interest. [Cheers, and cries of ‘‘ No !’’] 
The reason that this raid was uow made 
by the Church party through the Gov- 
ernment was to serve their Church as a 
Church. As to the clerical party press- 
ing the Bill forward with a view to 
obtain the appointment and control of 
the teachers, he did not evolve these 
statements out of his own imagination, 
but he made them on the authority of 
the prelates of the Church. The Bishop 
of Salisbury, addressing his brethren, 
said :— 

“The balance of influence on the side of the 
Department is intended in future to be rather 


against the School Board policy than in favour 
of it.” 


And later on, speaking of the Bill, he 
said :— 


‘Qn the whole, we shall be wise to accept it, 
because many Voluntary Schools will be reliev ed 
by it, and Board Sc -hools and quasi Board Schools 
will, under it, be less injurious to our inte- 
rests.” 


The Bishop of London said :— 


‘‘ What we who have been working on the 
side of the Church have been perpetually push- 
ing to the forefront is, we must have the appoint- 
ment of the teachers.” 

He maintained, therefore, that the action 
of the clerical party was prompted on 
the one hand by dislike of the School 
Boards, and on the other by the desire 
to obtain the appointment and control 
of the teachers. [Cheers.| He believed, 
on the other hand, that the best educa- 
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tional policy lay in a greater development 
rather than in the curtailment of our 
School Board system. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council said :— 


“ Universal School Boards in our country 
districts would lead to National degradation.” 


He admitted that in rural districts there 
was ample scope for improvement, but 
in many of them the education had been 
cheapened and starved down to the level 
of the denominational schools. The 
remedy lay in revising and enlarging the 
area of election. Let County Councils 
have powers to prescribe larger and 
more convenient areas. But that a 
School Board system, so far from degrad- 
ing national education, would be the 
right and true principle on which to 
extend and develop it, was not a new 
doctrine, it was the doctrine that was 
once advocated by Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government. So high and 
respected an authority as the Duke of 
Devonshire said in 1876 :-— 

‘‘There are many of us, and I do not scruple 
to say, Iam one of them, who believe that the 
principle of School Boards is the true principle 
in this matter. We believe that being the right 
and true principle, it will in the end prevail. 
We believe that when once the time has arrived 
that Parliament has declared that the education 
of the country is the business, not, as formerly, 
of individuals, but of the State itself, sooner or 
later State education must be in the hands, not 


of individuals, but the representatives of the 
people.” 


It was said as a reason in favour of this 
Bill that the School Boards unduly com- 
peted with the so-called Voluntary 
Schools, and that; such competition was 
never contemplated by the Act of 1870. 
But surely that was a misconception. The 
Act of 1870 not only contemplated such 
competition, but distinctly provided for it. 
So far from not being contemplated, 
it was provided by the 23rd Section 
of the Act of 1870 that Voluntary 
Schools — schools held in trust for 
education — might be transferred to 
School Boards, and, under the provisions 
of the section, no less than 1,297 schools 


—ineluding 919 Church Schools, 21 
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Wesleyan, and 256 British Schools— 
were so transferred up to the end of 
1894. The main principle of this Bill, 
they were told, was decentralisation, and 
they had been challenged with being 
apostates to a cardinal article of Radical 
faith, because they opposed what were 
called the decentralising powers of this 
Bill. That argument, was, however, 
founded on a misconception. Decen- 
tralisation was not a fetish with the 
Liberal Party; it was a question of 
the object in view, and of the duties 
which had to be performed; and if 
they found that the object in view 
would be better attained by maintaining 
the administration in the hands of the 
central authority, then the Liberal Party 
maintained that it was better to keep it 
so. Education being a national object, 
it was to the advantage of education to 
keep it in the hands of the Education 
Department. That this was to manifest 
distrust of popularly-elected bodies he 
denied. He said that the Government 
themselves and the supporters of the Bill 
manifested distrust of the very body they 
proposed to set up. If not, why did 
they limit the expenditure which that 
body was to have under its control? He 
objected to a Committee of Town and 
County Councils, because at present they, 
and especially the large borough town 
councils, had as many duties to perform 
as they were able to efficiently discharge. 
The work of School Boards was so 
exacting in its details, it engrossed so 
much time, that it was impossible for a 
man at once to be a diligent town 
councillor and also to discharge his duties 
as a member of the Education Com- 
mittee. The result would be that the 
work would be done, not by the chosen 
of the electorate, but by the co-opted 
members ; and the danger of this was that 
the work would almost inevitably fall 
into the hands of officials. The proposal 
would also entail great friction. The 
authority would have to scrutinise and 
control the School Board—that was to 
say, a non-educational body would have to 
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control an educational authority. If 
members of a Town Council had an im- 
provement scheme in hand which would 
entail considerable expenditure, their 
prejudice would naturally be in favour of 
that which was under their immediate 
control and which they were anxious 
personally to put through, and they 
would not be very likely to view with 
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ings of County Councils would be subject 
to confirmation or revision by the 
Council itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, perhaps, might have forgotten that 
that only applied to County Councils 
with an administrative area created by 
the Local Government Act, 1888. It did 
not apply to County Borough Councils, 
which were governed by the Municipal 


favour the demands of another body Corporations Act ; and while in the one 


whose expenditure they had power to 
control. 
this power, friction sometimes arose. 


/case it was permissive, in the other case 
Even now, when they had not | 
In|should be brought before the whole 
many instances precepts had been ob-| Council. 


it was obligatory, that the proceedings 


The result would be that in 


jected to and referred back, and would | the case of County Borough Councils 


not have been paid had it not been for | 
threat of mandamus. 
so when the enthusiasm for educa- 
tion was at fever height, how much more 
would it be the case under the new system, 
One of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the Bill used on the other side of the 
House was that this devolution would 
lessen the duties of the central depart- 
ment. He ventured to submit that 


they would be greatly increased, as a 
result of the friction which would inevit- 
ably arise between School Boards and 
Town Councils, and the appeals that 


would be necessary from the local 
authority to the central authority, 
Then it was degrading toa School Board 
and to the position of members of a 
School Board to have one elected autho- 
rity placed over another co - ordinate 
elected authority. As the hon. Member 
for West Ham had said, no man with 
any self-respect would consent to act on 
a School Board and to be placed in such 
a position as he would be placed by this 
Bill. It would introduce confusion 
and religious animosity into their 
municipal elections, and it would be 
a great disturber of municipal peace. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quite appreciated the difference 
which his proposal raised between 
County Borough Councils and County 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
reply to a question, had stated that 
under the Bill the minutes and proceed- 
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the whole of the provendings of the 


If that were | educational authorities would be sub- 
| ject to revision and confirmation by 


the full Council. The work might 
have been altogether done by the 
co-opted members, and they would 
not be present in the Council when their 
work came under consideration, and 
would have no voice in determining or 
explaining what had been done. In 
County Councils proper the proceedings 
might be reviewed; it was not obli- 
gatory. This difference might not be 
intended by the Bill, but he was quite 
certain that was the real effect of its 
provisions. The hon. Member for 
South Islington had stated, in answer- 
ing an argument of the late Home 
Secretary, that the Municipal Cor- 
porations Association had passed a 
resolution in favour of the constitution 
of an authority like this ; but he would 
point out that not a single Council had 
had this Bill under consideration at that 
time, and that not a single Council 
authorised any such resolution to be 
passed. The Northampton Council, 
and, he was informed, the Cheshire 
Council, after full consideration of the 
Bill, had come to the conclusion 
that they ought not to have 
these functions thrust upon them ; 
and the Committee of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire Council which had 
had this matter under consideration, had 
arrived at the same resolution. These 
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were bodies to whose opinions the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to give the 
greatest weight to. He could not con- 
ceive how this proposed authority in 
large rural districts could do the work. 
He was satisfied that it would be 
an absolute impossibility for any re- 
presentative of the wage-earning classes 
to be on the Committee because they 
could not possibly travel the great 
distances and be subjected to the great 
expense which this would entail. Then, 
where the educational authority in a 
county was the School Board for some 
parts of a district and not for the other 
portions and was yet responsible for the 
financial administration of the whole, 
great practical difficulties would arise, 
and the more he examined those diffi- 
culties the more he was satisfied they 
had not been fully realised by the 
authors of the Bill. Clause 27, he was 
satisfied, opened the door to the most 
bitter religious and sectarian strife. The 
Vice President said it was introduced to 
meet and to settle the religious difficulty 
which he said was only heard of on the 
platform and in Parliament, and not in 
the schools. He ventured to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
be responsible for introducing it into the 
schools. This clause was unnecessary, 
impracticable and unworkable ; it would 
produce conflict and chaos, discord and 
want of harmony into their system of 
education. It was said parents had a 
right to send their children to denomi- 
tional schools. In towns it was not needed 
because they had there denominational 
schools to which parents could send 
their children, and in the country most 
of the schools were denominational. 
In 99 out of every 100 Board Schools 
there was good religious teaching, and in 
this connection he was surprised to hear 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth make the statement he did, 
viz., that the religious teaching in Board 
Schools was repugnant to the majority 
of the nation. The Times on this ques- 
tion would not be deemed a prejudiced 
authority in favour of the Opposition case. 
But in reference to the returns furnished 
to the House of Lords in 1894, The Zimes 


wrote :— 
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“These returns show not only the possibility 
but the actuality of much excellent religious 
instruction in the Board Schools, with the 
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evident desire on the part of those who manage 
them that the religious teaching should be a 
reality.” 


Further it wrote :— 


“Tt is clearer that the larger Board Schools 
especially are by no means indifferent to relig- 
ious teaching. They confine themselves, of 
course, to the limits prescribed by the Education 
Act of 1870, but that within those limits much 
sound religious teaching can be and is given, 
is abundantly clear from these returns.” 


That the clause would be unworkable, 
there was the authority of the hon. 
Member for West Ham for believing, 
and was there any other hon. Member 
on the Government side of the House 
who had the same practical experience 
of the question? Archdeacon Haigh 
speaking at a conference the other day, 
said :— 


‘“*He objected to the whole clause. He 
thought it was beautiful in theory, but that 
the working of it would be absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and would produce a condition of utter 
and hopeless chaos With the most excel- 
lent intentions of producing an element of peace, 
he felt sure that this clause would be productive 
of religious discord and grievous harm.” 


At the same conference, Canon Frere 
said that he had been 50 years in a 
country parish, and agreed with every 
word that Archdeacon Haigh had spoken. 
The Bishop of Hereford said :— 


“Tt is a fundamental mistake to foster in 
young children the sectarian spirit by splitting 
them up for the religious instruction of their 
common school into rival sections instead of 
teaching them the truths of the Bible all 
together.’’ 


The fact was, it was not religion the 
supporters of the Bill wanted to teach 


in these schools. It was dogmatic 
theology. Not 10 per cent. of the chil- 
dren remained at school up to 14 years 
of age. Teaching presupposed that the 
person who learnt understood what he 
was taught, and it was ridiculous to 
suppose that children could understand 
abstruse collects, creeds, and catechisms ; 
they might learn formularies by rote, but 
that was not teaching. Religion was 
not a system of manners, or a mere form 
of praise or prayer, which evaporated 
with the repetition of a number of 
unfelt words. It was heart worship, and 
its abiding principles were gentleness and 
love. That could only be instilled at 
home and not at school, and therefore he 
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objected to this noxious clause. He 
would not dwell on the clause limiting 
the expenditure of money, further than 
to say that it was a very serious thing 
for the poor man. He hoped the country 
-would not return to the illiberal maxim 
that because a man was poor he must 
have a poor education. As knowledge 
was power and wealth it followed that 
the poorer a man was the better should 
be the education he could procure. He 
believed the Bill to be bad in principle, 
that it would be pernicious in practice 
and disastrous in its consequence. In 
resisting these persistent attempts to 
prefer the interests of a class to the 
interests of a nation, their efforts within 
the walls of that House might be feeble, 
and their results might be futile, but he 
was satisfied they would find a responsive 
echo in the hearts and minds of the great 
majority of their fellow countrymen. 
*Mr. ROBERT PURVIS (Peter- 
borough) said, the Bill had been described 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite as a Church 
Defence Measure. He contested that 
description. He represented a consti- 
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tuency which was to a great extent com- 
posed of Dissenters, and yet he felt 


himself justified in supporting the Bill. 
Tt had also been condemned as a Measure 
of decentralisation, there being no local 
interest in education. But centralisation, 
in his opinion, tended to starve local 
interest by leaving it nothing on which 
to thrive. The pride of doing well in their 
own districts would evoke in the 
local committees a keen interest 
in the advancement of education. 
The Town Council of the borough 
which he represented had passed a Reso- 
lution declaring that they desired to be 
raised as a non-county borough to the 
level of a county borough, so that they 
might be invested with the educational 
authority proposed by the Bill. That 
might be right or wrong, but at any 
rate there was already an _ intense 
interest in educational matters on the 
part of local authorities. The Bill 
would also raise the standard of educa- 
tion by improving the teaching staffs 
in Voluntary Schools. The Board 
Schools had been able hitherto by the 
aid of the rates to secure the services of 
the best teachers. But the Voluntary 
Schools, penalised as they had been for 
teaching a form of religion, had no such 
unlimited aid to fall back upon, and 
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therefore had to content themselves with 
teachers of perhaps less ability. He 
hoped that one effect of the Bill would 
be to place both classes of schools on a 
more equal footing in regard to teachers, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Fife had said that the Bill 
would inflame religious controversy by 
driving the children into separate theo- 
logical pens. In Peterborough, which 
contained every variety of Nonconform- 
ists, Roman Catholics, and Church 
people, they had done without Board 
Schools, and they had not been troubled 
with inflamed religious controversies, 
The object of the Bill was levelling up 
inferior schools whether they were 
Voluntary or Board Schools, and the 
principle of the Bill was decentralisation, 
A centralised authority, in his opinion, 
might instruct but could not educate, 
It was not a central office in Whitehall 
that could disseminate education. Just 
as the three ‘‘ R’s’’ were the foundation 
of all instruction, so religious reverence 
was the foundation of all education. 

Sir JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) 
said, he had had the honour of presiding 
for 21 years over one of the largest 
School Boards in Portsmouth, and he 
had listened to the two speeches made by 
the Vice President of the Council in 
regard to this Bill with consternation. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
approached the question with philosophi- 
cal calmness, but it reminded him of the 
calmness of a surgeon who was about to 
operate upon a subject. It was apparent 
that his intention was to disestablish the 
Education Department, and to disestab- 
lish the School Boards. School Boards 
had never b2en in competition with the 
Voluntary Schools, nor were they de- 
signed to compete with them. They were 
provided by the State to supply a deep- 
seated want, and no stronger illustration 
of that could be found than that pre- 
sented by Portsmouth. When the Act 
of 1870 was established, there were in 
Portsmouth 4,000 children in the Volun- 
tary Schools. That showed that the 
School Boards supplied a great demand. 
Moreover, these School Boards had 
called into existence a separate and 
distinct body of men all over the country 
who had been educated into the position 
of administrators of our public schools, 
and their success had given such satisfac- 
tion to every class of the community as 
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no other system of public education had 
afforded. By this Bill the dethronement 
of the authority of the Education De- 
partment was contemplated. He would 
say with every respect that they had 
looked to the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil as to a High Priest of education, but 
he seemed rather to be an executioner. 
He would show how, in the very Depart- 
ment over which the right hon. Gentle- 
man presided, they had found one of the 
strongest supports of the various efforts 
made in regard to the increase and 
adaptability of the Act to the wants of 
the community, and they had always 
found the locality had been a drain 
rather than a help in order to promote 
the efficient educational experience and 
authority which the Department could 
afford, and if they destroyed that central 
authority—which was the focus of ex- 
perience and intelligence in educational 
matters, and which had the responsi- 
bility of coming to a final decision upon 
questions submitted to it—and preferred 
to it an inferior authority, they would 
do the greatest possible harm to the 
system of national education under the 
School Boards of this country. Therein 
was the danger. If they allowed a 
municipal authority, after 25 years of 
training by a school authority, to inter- 
vene, and control and subject the 
school authority to its rulings and deci- 
sions, they would thereby not only de- 
prive them of what was their due—the 
opportunity of acting on their experience 
—but they would deprive such Boards 
of men who would not fill such a subor- 
dinate position. What would they do 
besides? Hon. Members knew that, 
unfortunately, in increasing numbers, 
municipal authorities were elected on 
political lines. Were these the lines on 
which an educational authority should 
be framed, first through a municipal 
committee, and then through the co- 
optative members? No; it would de- 
prive them of that independence and 
indigenous enthusiasm which might be 
found in every community for educa- 
tional purposes ; it would deprive them 
of the resources now afforded them. 
With regard to limiting expenditure 
which was to be afforded from Imperial 
sources to Voluntary Schools, he denied 
that there had ever been the slightest 
Opposition with regard to Voluntary 
Schools. They had been afforded every 
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assistance by the various School Boards, 
and there had been no complaint what- 
ever. As to any increased grant—4s. 
or any amount they pleased—if the 
grant were accompanied by that control 
and supervision which the Board Schools 
received, there would be no_ possible 
objection to it. But it was clear that 
the intention was first to deprive the 
School Board authority, through its re- 
presentatives of the position which they 
at present held, and advance the 
authority and position of Voluntary 
Schools. To that, those who called 
themselves educationalists demurred, 
They submitted that the system which 
had been adopted was one that could be 
adopted to its fullest extent and become 
national. Therefore, there was no pos- 
sible justification or mandate from the 
constituencies, not the slightest hint of 
any such Bill as this. If there had 
been there would have been a remon- 
strance, and the result of the last General 
Election would have been different. 
The teachers, both in Voluntary and 
Board Schools, were interested in this 
Bill. Hon. Members complained of 
waste and extravagance by Board Schools 
in the payment of teachers. Was that 
not a proof that through the instru- 
mentality of the local authority and the 
Town and County Councils, the position 
and emoluments of teachers would be at 
stake. There was not the slightest doubt 
that the inclination was to reduce the 
salaries of the teachers. A more suicidal 
policy could hardly be adopted. Teachers 
were not paid extravagant salaries, when 
head teachers received the salaries of 
butlers, and head mistresses the salaries 
of footmen ; they had only sufficient to 
live and make small provision for the 
contingencies of life. Was there any 
branch of the State in which expenditure 
was limited by Statute. He believed 
this limit was proposed because it was 
desired to kill the Board Schools, and its 
effect would be to impede the progress of 
education. With regard to the 27th 
Clause, relating to religious teaching, he 
observed that the present system had 
worked with admirable results, and, so 
far as his experience went, there had 
been no desire for a change on the part 
of those most interested, and no agita- 
tion whatever had arisen on the question 
until the subject had been stirred by the 
clerical agents, to whom reference had 
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been made in the course of this Debate. 
Were they to be led to this transforma- 
tion and revolution of their system of 
education because certain men of theo- 
logical tendencies required that dogmatic 
teaching should be introduced into their 
schools? He thought if they consented 
to such a thing they would make one of 
the gravest possible mistakes, and he 
was confident those who advocated the 
change little dreamt of the difficulties 
and troubles that would follow from any 
change in the present system which gave 
ample satisfaction to teachers, parents, 
and scholars. If the system were 
changed, it would place teachers in such 
a false position that it would render their 
work almost unbearable. How was it 
possible for such a bombshell to be 
thrown into the educational arena with- 
out producing discord and confusion for 
many years to come, and how could they 
expect teachers to rest under such 
stigmas as they had heard to-night as to 
spurious religious teaching? No diffi- 
culties existed now, and no such charges 
as those which had been made by some 
hon. Members in this Debate, could with 
truth or justice be urged against the ad- 
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ministration of the School Boards, or by 
the central authority over which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. 


Gorst) so eminently presided. If there 
was any truth in the charges of lavish 
and wicked expenditure by the School 
Boards, he would point out that it was 
not so much upon the Boards themselves 
that such charges could be maintained, 
as against the head of the Department 
which had imposed their orders upon the 
Boards, and had always been responsible 
for all the expenditure which had been 
incurred. He could confidently say, not 
only with regard to the Board about 
which he knew most, but of many other 
country School Boards, that it had only 
been at the constant urging of the Mini- 
ster of Education to fulfil the require- 
ments and conditions of the Act of 1870, 
that expenses had been incurred by such 
Boards, and that such expenses had been 
justifiable and necessary was shown by 
the fact that there were no schools that 
were not required or which were not 
filled. Why should the present arrange- 
ments, which were entirely satisfactory, 
be disturbed for the purpose of introduc- 
ing dogmatic religious teaching into their 
national schools ? 
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uniform religious teaching, but they 
would get discord and _ confusion, 
not only in the Voluntary Schools, 
but, as a matter of course, to an 
even larger extent in the Board 
Schools, which were more numerous, 
He should gladly support those portions 
of the Bill which would promote the 
interests of education. The assistance to 
Voluntary Schools, the raising of the 
age of scholars from 11 to 12, the board- 
ing out of children under the Poor Law, 
were all proposals which would command 
the support of the bulk of the people who 
were interested in the subject of ele- 
mentary education ; but the attempt of 
the Government to introduce a system of 
dogmatic education in Board Schools 
would meet with determined opposition 
from the working and middle classes. 
*CoLonEL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) said, that he had had much experi- 
ence of elementary school work. For 40 
years he had been the corresponding 
manager of a public elementary school 
which his firm had maintained at their 
own cost. He mentioned this to show 
that he was familiar with the subject. 
The objections raised against this Bill 
were to him incomprehensible, for he 
could not believe that the Measure would 
create any difficulties which were likely 
to impair the efficiency of éducation in 
the future. The whole question was one 
of pounds, shillings and pence. The 
electors had decided at the last General 
Election that the Voluntary Schools of 
this country should be maintained. All 
that was required for that purpose was 
increased financial assistance. The Mea- 
sure was as comprehensive and liberal as 
any measure could be, and its features 
were such that it seemed to him to be a 
Bill which might well have been brought 
forward by right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite. The difficulty which the 
managers of Voluntary Schools had had 
to face-was the following : How to com- 
pete successfully with the Board Schools 
when these received £2 10s. per scholar 
as against the £2 received by Voluntary 
Schools. In the course of time the 
Voluntary Schools would, no doubt, be 
submerged in the competition with Board 
Schools if an increased grant were not 
given. If only the Voluntary Schools 
had received up to the present time 
the same financial assistance that Board 
Schools had enjoyed, the latter, he 
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thought, would almost have disappeared 
by this time. At any rate, the state of 
things would have been very different 
from what it was now. The Voluntary 
Schools had suffered under an “ intoler- 
able strain,” and the persons who had 
felt that strain’ most were the teachers 
who had not been paid the salaries 
to which their merits entitled them. 
He would give the concrete case of 
Bolton in Lancashire. In the Voluntary 
Schools there are 8,854 scholars in atten- 
dance, and in the Board Schools 8,152. 
The Voluntary School teachers’ salaries 
amounted to £12,517 per annum, while 
the Board School teachers received 
£14,872. Thus, the Voluntary School 
teachers for teaching 700 more children 
received £2,355 less per annum. Was 
it surprising, therefore, that there should 
be a feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
Voluntary School teachers? The same 
thing applied to the whole country 
round. In his own schools the salaries 
had increased 50 per cent. during the 
last ten years. He had paid those 


Education 


salaries for 40 years out of his own 
pocket, and he thought it was now time 
that someone else should put his hand in 


his pocket. The 4s. grant proposed to 
be given in aid of Voluntary Schools 
was altogether insufficient, and he hoped 
the Bill would contain some provision 
for increasing it. It would, for instance, 
give £1,771 additional to the Volun- 
tary Schools of Bolton, but the 
amount they required to bring their 
teachers’ salaries up to the level 
of Board School teachers was £3,635 ; 
and if the new code was carried into 
effect there would be 14 per cent. 
additional expense laid on these schools, 
and that would amount to £1,752, 
leaving £19 to meet the amount required 
to increase the salaries of the teachers. 
As to the question of public control, 
Voluntary Schools had always been 
subject to public control. They had 
always been subject to the control of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, who were 
under the control of the Education 
Department. The Education Depart- 
ment was in turn under the control of 
the Minister for Education, who was 
under the control of the House of 
Commons. But under the new Bill there 
would be local control of a still more dras- 
tic character. In addition to that there 
would be local auditors. To concede 
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the conditions demanded by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would be fatal to Voluntary 
Schools. Nothing surprised him more 
than to hear the hon. Member for 
Nottingham defend the 17s. 6d. limit. 
Only a fortnight ago he received a 
deputation of Voluntary School teachers 
representing a large association extend- 
ing over the whole of his constituency, 
and they all of them, without exception, 
denounced the 17s. 6d. limit; and the 
other day he received a letter from the 
Rev. Henry James, a Congregational 
minister in one of the towns in his 
constituency, in which he said :— 


“For many years our schools have suffered 
from the operation of the 17s. 6d. limit, some 
years to the extent of £50. This year the 
Department have deducted £35, and I should 
rejoice to see a clause which so penalises poverty 
abolished.” 


Most people would agree that it was im- 
possible for the managers of the Volun- 
tary Schools to carry them on success- 
fully in poor districts under the 17s. 6d. 
limit, a limit which was both oppres- 
sive and unjust. They had heard a 
good deal about the County Councils 
and as to their competency to undertake 
the new duties that were to be imposed 
upon them by this Bill. They had been 
told by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last but one that certain County 
Councils had protested against having 
these duties imposed upon them and that 
no County Council had expressed them- 
selves as being willing to undertake 
those duties. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, had not been fully informed on the 
subject, because the County Council of 
Lancashire, which was not an unim- 
portant county, had appointed a com- 
mittee to consider this Bill, who had 
reported last Thursday in favour of the 
Measure. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee was Mr. Snape, who in the last 
Parliament had sat for the Heywood 
Division of Lancashire, and he said :— 


“The Bill proposed that the County Councils 
should be the local educational authority, and he 
thought that the Lancashire County Council 
was well qualified to take up the subject. It 
was said that it would introduce sectarian 
differences into the County Councils. 
School Boards were subject to these considera- 
tions, and he did not see how a change of the 
authority would aggravate them. They would 
not change that aspect of the circumstances 
unless, as he hoped, they did so for the better.” 
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Again, Sir John Hibbert, the Chairman 
of the Lancashire County Council, had 
said :— 

“ He was in favour of the principal proposal 
of the Bill, because it set up local educational 
authorities and led to decentralisation. He had 
seen so many drawbacks connected with the sys- 
tem of control that he hailed with delight any 
proposal for giving back to the authorities the 

wer of dealing with their own affairs. He 

looked at the Measure as a democratic one, 
especially coming, as it did, from a Conservative 
Government.” 
Sir J. Hibbert further said that he 
objected to the proposal to limit the 
amount to be spent on education. In 
his opinion we ought to be more economi- 
cal as far as elementary education in 
Board Schools was concerned, but we 
could not spend too much upon secon- 
dary education. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


FINANCE BILL (BUDGET 
RESOLUTIONS). 
Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 
CUSTOMS. 


[DUTY ON TEA.] 


“The duty of Customs now payable on tea 
shall continue to be charged, levied, and paid, on 
and after the first day of August one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six until the first day 
of August one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven on the importation thereof into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say) :—Tea, 
the pound, fourpence. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
yon Boroughs) moved to insert after the 
word “continue,” the words “except in 
respect of tea grown in any part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions.” The practical 
effect, he said, would be to except from 
taxation the tea of India and Ceylon 
and tea grown in any of our colonies. 
We ought, he said, to encourage indus- 
tries in those parts of the Empire that 
were not self-governing. Those that 
were self-governing had taken advantage 
of that fact to impose duties upon goods 
sent from this country. India and Cey- 
lon had no power to do so; they could 


impose no duties upon imports from this 


Colonel Mellor. 


{COMMONS} 
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country without the consent of this 
country ; and that was a ground for 
exempting their produce in this country 
from taxation. A good deal was said 
about a British Zollverein to encourage 
British trade in all parts of the world. 
Here was an opportunity of makinga prac- 
tical start. It was easy to make speeches 
upon questions of this character ; but 
what was the good of doing so, now that 
they had the opportunity to carry out a 
policy of that kind? They had a great 
surplus, and they had the opportunity of 
making a fair start with a Zollverein. 
Let them begin by taking the duty off 
tea. Another reason for helping India 
was that taxes there were exceedingly 
heavy and the neglect of irrigation works 
might bring a large section of the people 
to the verge of famine. It was of the 
greatest importance that Indian indus- 
tries, and especially an industry of this 
character, should be encouraged. To 
impose heavy duties on tea was to dis- 
courage the tea industry, to arrest its 
growth, and thus to deprive the people 
of India of profitable employment. 
He pointed out that the case for India 
was strengthened by the fact that they 
had heard even to-day that exceptional 
expenses were to be thrown on India to 
provide troops for Egypt—a matter 
which was none of theirs at all. If they 
were going to put exceptional expenses 
on the natives of India for the purpose 
of an expedition in which they were not 
concerned, surely that was an argument 
for doing away with a tax on their 
industry. He found that the existing 
tax was the highest tax on any commodity 
in the whole of the Queen’s dominions. 
He objected to it also on the ground 
that it was a tax on a popular beverage. 
It was practically a tax upon the poor. 
In his Budget speech the Chancellor of 
the Exchequcr told them that most of 
their tea was grown in India and Ceylon, 
so that if they took away that tax on 
Indian tea they would cheapen and 
encourage a popular beverage. If they 
took away this tax they would benefit 
the working classes. He begged to move 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire W.) seconded the Amend- 
ment and thought that the tax ought 
not to be suffered to remain. Not 
only in the interests of the poorer 
consuming classes, but of an industry in 
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the island of Ceylon which deserved en- 
couragement, they asked the House to 
take the duty off Ceylon tea. The present 
condition of India, too, did not justify 
the House in retaining any duty which 
might be prejudicial to our Indian 
Empire. ¥ 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) said, the adoption of the 
Amendment would destroy the duty on 
tea in a year when we could not afford 
so large a loss to the revenue, and it 
would put an end to the payment of any 
Imperial taxation by a very large number 
of the population. Thirdly, this pro- 
] was remarkable as coming from the 
other side of the House, because it in- 
dicated the adoption by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite of what they had hitherto 
denounced as a policy of protection, or, 
at any rate, of a reactionary character. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He did not know 
whether this subject had been seriously 
raised, but if he had known that it would 
be raised at all, he would have postponed 
theclause and asked the Committee to con- 
sider the succeeding clauses which were of 
a purely non-contentious character. But 
as the subject has been raised he would 
not ask the Committee to proceed with 
the discussion to-night, but would move 
to report Progress. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 


BILL. [u.u.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


On the Order to go into Committee 
on this Bill. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 

STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Co.iinas, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said that with reference 
to Clause 2 of the Bill, which gave 
power to the driver to require the hirer 
to produce the fare, he had been in com- 
munication with the London cabmen, 
and the chairman of the Society, repre- 
senting 7,000 men, said they would 
rather lose this clause than drop the 
Bill. It was thought that the cabmen 
were protected enough from fraud by 
the first clause. 


Bill considerel in Committee. 


Clause 3,— 


Section 18 of the London Hackney Carriage 
Act, 1853, is hereby repealed from “and in 
case of any dispute ’’ to the end of the section. 


*Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said 
that, as the law now stood, in the event 
of a dispute a cabman had to drive his 
fare to the nearest police station. This 
doubtless. placed some hardship on the 
cabman, but in return for abandoning 
this right, those who employed the cab 
should be given some protection under the 
proposed Bill. Section 18 of the London 
Hackney Carriage Act, 1853, should not 
be repealed altogether, but he suggested 
that in case of dispute the cabman 
should take his fare to the nearest 
policeman, who should be enabled to 
settle the dispute. 
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*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said it was 
proposed that there was remedy enough 
by taking the cabman’s number, subse- 
quent proceedings being taken in the 
police court. A policeman could settle 
nothing in connection with the dispute. 

*Mr. CRILLY said that, although the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
the fare should have some protection, he 
had not even suggested what form that 
protection should take. In order to give 
him an opportunity of finding a way out 
of the difficulty he moved to report 
progress. 


Boyne Navigation 


Committee report progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
MILITIA BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
5th June. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
8th June. 


MINES (STANNARY COURT) 
(ARBITRATION) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 4th June. 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
9th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 4th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


{COMMONS} 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP SEBEL 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL, 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading 


morrow. 


deferred till To- 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.] 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Mr. Francis 
Stevenson, and Mr. Taylor nominated 
Members of the Select Committee on the 
Fisheries Acts (Norfolk and Suffolk) 
Amendment Bill, with two Members to 
be added by the Committee of Selection. 
—(Captain Pretyman.) 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. McGhee, and 
Colonel Waring nominated Members of 
the Select Committee on the Boyne 
Navigation Transfer Bill, with two 
Members to be added by the Committee 
of Selection.—(Sir William Walrond.) 


Adjourned to Twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. & 


Tuesday, 12th May 1896. 


’ 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 

I. Statute made by the Governing 
Body of Wadham College, Oxford, on the 
6th day of December 1895, amending 
Clause 11 of Statute IV. of the Statutes 
of the College. 

II. Statutes made by the Governing 
Body of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
on the 13th day of December 1895, 
amending Section 37 of the Statute of 
the College concerning the scholars, ex- 
hibitioners, and commoners. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed.—[No. 91.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)—(No. 2)— 
BILL [1.1]. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


[Eart or Mortey in the Chair.] 
Clause 1, — 


SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1896. 

*TueE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) moved that the 
Amendments made by the Select Com- 
mittee be agreed to. 

Motion agreed to ; clause, as amended, 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


EXTENT AND COMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


This Act shall extend to Scotland only, and 
shall come into operation on the first day of 
January after the passing thereof. 


VOL. XL. [FourTH SERIES. | 
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*Lorp BALFOUR moved an Amend- 
ment, providing that the Act 


“shall extend to Scotland only, and shall, ex- 
cept in so far as otherwise expressly provided, 
come into operation on the first day of January 
after the passing thereof.” 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 15,— 


LOCAL AUTHORITY TO APPOINT MEDICAL 
AND OTHER OFFICERS, 


The local authority shall appoint a medical 
officer or medical officers, and a sanitary in- 
spector or inspectors, the latter of whom shall 
be also inspector or inspectors of common 
lodging-houses, and the local authority shall 
make byelaws for regulating the duties of such 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors and 
their relations to each other, whether appointed 
before or subsequent to the commencement of 
this Act; and the local authority may, and if 
required by the Board shall, appoint convenient 
places for their offices, and shall allow to every 
such medical officer and every other officer or 
clerk appointed by them on account of his em- 
ployment a proper salary; and the names and 
addresses and salaries of the said medical officers 
and others shall be reported by the local autho- 
rity to the Board immediately on such persons 
being appointed and such salaries fixed; and 
the said medical officers and others, and the 
local authority and their clerk, and the regis- 
trars of births, deaths, and marriages shall be 
bound to make such returns and special reports 
to the Board in such form and at such times as 
the Board shall require. 


No person shall be appointed as a medical 
officer of a burgh unless he possesses the qualifi- 
cations set forth in section seventy-seven of 
the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. No 
person shall be appointed as the medical officer 
or sanitary inspector in any district, other than 
a burgh, unless he possesses the qualifications 
set forth, as the case may be, in section fifty- 
four of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889. 


No medical officer or sanitary inspector ap- 
pointed by the local authority under this or any 
of the repealed Acts shall be removable from 
office, except with the sanction of the Board. 


The registrar of births, deaths, and marriages 
in each registration district shall furnish to the 
local authority such periodical returns of births 
and deaths as may be required of him and 
approved by the Board, and for each death 
included in such return and for each return of 
births he shall be paid by the local authority 
the sum of twopence, but so that the total pay- 
ments in any year shall not be less than the 
sum of twelve shillings ; and the local authority 
shall provide the forms on which such returns 
are to be made, and shall pay for their trans- 
mission by letter post. 


2U 
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The medical officer and sanitary inspector 
shall, if required by the local authority, respec- 
tively name a duly qualified substitute for 
whom they shall be responsible, and if the 
local authority shall approve of the nomination, 
such substitute shall have the same powers and 
duties as the medical officer or sanitary in- 
spector, as the case may be, during the tempo- 
rary illness or necessary absence of either of 
them. 


Tue Eart or ROSSLYN moved, 
after “inspectors of common lodging- 
houses,” to insert the words :— 


*‘ And the County Council shall also appoint a 
chief medical officer through whom all medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors’ reports and 
other public health business shall b2 transmitted, 
and to whom all othr medical officers and 
sanitary inspectors shall be subordinate.”’ 


His Lordship stated that he had received 
many representations from the County 
Council of Fife, and also from the Society 
of Medical Officers in Scotland, and even 
from the sanitary inspectors, drawing 
his attention to the extremely unsatis- 
factory relations existing between the 
medical officers and the sanitary inspec- 
tors. Their lordships would agree that 
it was very difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, to transact any departmental 
business without a head to such a 
Department. He could personally vouch 
for the present unsatisfactory relations 
existing between some medical officers 
and the sanitary inspectors; in some 
cases those relations were so strained as 
to lead to an interference with the 
sanitary services of the county. The 
sanitary inspectors were men who had 
performed many services of utility, but 
no one could deny that they were not so 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorp BALFOUR hoped that the 
noble Earl would not press the Amend- 
ment, because, however acceptable it 
might be to the authorities in Fife, it 
would not be acceptable over the great 
part of Scotland. The noble Earl was 
in error in saying that the Bill made no 
provision for remedying the friction 
arising between the sanitary and medical 
officers in counties. The present clause 
would supply the remedy in a much less 
objectionable way than was proposed. 
The Select Committee had agreed that 
the best method to meet this undoubted 
difficulty would be to allow county 
| authorities to make bye-laws to regulate 
the respective duties of medical officers 
and sanitary inspectors. If the County 
of Fife desired to make its medical 
officer supreme it would be able to do so 
under those bye-laws; but it would be 
unwise to attempt to lay down in the 
Bill a set condition regulating the duties 
of medical officers and sanitary in- 
spectors. This was why the Government 
proposed to proceed by means of bye- 
law. The question had been fully dis- 
cussed by the Select Committee, and 
they were unanimous with regard to this 
point. 

Tue Eart or ROSSLYN declared 
his intention to press his Amendment to 
a Division. 

THE Duke or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON urged the noble Lord not to 
put the House to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion. The matter was thoroughly de- 
bated in the Committee, and they came 
to a unanimous vote in favour of the 
proposal as laid down in the Bill. 

THe Eart or ROSSLYN said he 


(Scotland) Bill. 








well educated as a body as they might | was particularly asked to press this 
be, and not fitted to carry out the onerous | point, and if he could get anybody to 
duties they had at present to perform. | tell with him he was ready to divide the 
It was essential to the proper per- | House. 

formance of their duties that their) Tue Ear. or ROSEBERY hoped 
relationship with the medical officers | the noble Lord would not divide, because 
should be clearly defined, and this | even the modest party which constituted 
was not done in the Bill. It) the Opposition would not give him their 
was the wish in Scotland that it should| support, and the noble Lord could 
be so defined, and he contended that it| hardly hope to defeat the Government 
should not be possible for the local | under these circumstances. [ Laughter. | 
authority to receive two reports—one| Tur Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
from the sanitary inspectors and the | moved to omit the words “but so that 
other from the medical officer—as to the | the total payments in any year shall not 
sanitary condition of any dwelling-house | be less than the sum of twelve shillings.” 
or village. The two reportsshould come) Amendment agreed to; clause, as 


through one head officer, who would be amended, ordered to stand part of the 


able to advise the local authority. 
Lord Balfour. 


| Bill. 
| 
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Clause 38,— 


SCAVENGING AND CLEANSING, 


With respect to the formation of special 
districts for scavenging and other purposes 
under Section 44 of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894, the following provision 
shall have effect (that i is to say) : 

It shall be competent to appeal to the Sheriff 
against any resolution of a District Com- 
mittee or County Council, as the case may 
be, under Sub-section 2 of the recited sec- 
tion, and all the provisions of Section 111 
of this Act in regard to an appeal to the 
Sheriff against a resolution of a local 
authority shall, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, apply to an appeal against a resolution 
of a District Committee or County Council 
as aforesaid. 


Tue Eart or ROSSLYN moved to 
insert, after “that is to say” the 
following :— 


“ Should a Parish Council delay or refuse to 
make a requisition to the County Council or 
District Committee to form a scavenging or 
cleansing district, and should the medical officer 
of health or sanitary inspector of the county or 
district report that any part of the parish is in 
a state that is dangerous to public health, the 
County Council or District Committee, as the 
case may be, may present a pe tition to the 
Sheriff of the county to inquire into the com- 
plaint, who shall have power, if he finds the 
complaint well founded, to make an order on 
the Parish Council to requisition the County 
Council or District Committee to form a 
scavenging or cleansing district.” 


*Lorp BALFOUR could not accept 
the Amendment in its present form, 
because he did not think the 
Sheriff was the proper authority to give 
an opinion upon a matter of this kind, 
which was much more administrative 
than legal. On the other hand, he 
admitted that some districts were too 
slow in forming themselves into special 
districts. If the noble Lord would with- 
draw his Amendment he would undertake 
to consider the subject before the Bill 
reached the Committee stage in the 
other House of Parliament, with a view 
to proposing that something should be 
done, but he thought that the appeal, if 
any, ‘should be with the County Council 
rather than the Sheriff. 

Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
asked whether, if a clause of this sort 
were inserted, it would not alter the 
whole thing. Because at present the 


formation of these scavenging districts 
was purely optional and this clause 
appeared to make it compulsory. 
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*Lorpv BALFOUR said he had not 


committed himself to the mmchinery, 
but the point was worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn ; 
clause ordered to stand part of Bill. 


Clause 46,— 


POWER TO LOCAL AUTHORITY TO EXTEND 
DEFINITION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 


(1.) The local authority of any district may, 
from time to time, by a resolution passed at a 
meeting of that authority of which such special 
notice has been given as in this section men- 
tioned, order that any infectious disease other 
than a disease specifically mentioned in the 
preceding section shall be deemed to be an in- 
fectious disease within the meaning of that 
section. 


(2.) Fourteen clear days at least before such 
meeting special notice of the meeting, and of 
the intention to propose the making of such 
order, shall be given to every member of the 
local authority, and the notice shall be deemed 
to have been duly given to a member if it is 
either : 

(a) given in the mode in which notices to 
attend meetings of the local authority are 
usually given, or 

(+) where there is no such mode, then signed 
by the clerk of the local authority and 
delivered to the member or left at his usual 
or last-known place of abode in Scotland, or 
forwarded by post in a prepaid letter ad- 
dressed to the member at his usual or last 
known place of abode in Scotland. 


(3.) Any such order may be permanent or 
temporary, and, if temporary, the period during 
which it is to continue in force shall be specified 
therein, and any such order may be revoked or 
varied by the local authority which made the 
same. 


(4.) An order under this section and the 
revocation and variation of any such order shall 
not be of any validity until approved by the 
Board. 


(5.) When it is so approved, the local au- 
thority shall give public notice thereof by 
advertisement in a local newspaper or by hand- 
bills, or otherwise in such manner as the local 
authority think sufficient for giving information 
to all persons interested. They shall also send 
a copy thereof to each registered medical practi- 
tioner whom, after due inquiry, they ascertain 
to be residing or practising in their district. 


(6.) The said order shall come into operation 
at such date not earlier than one week after the 
publication of the first advertisement of the 
approved order as the local authority may fix, 
and upon such order coming into operation, and 
during the continuance thereof, an infectious 
disease mentioned in such order shall, within 
the district of the authority, be an infectious 
disease to which this part of this Act applies. 
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(7.) In the case of emergency three clear days | 
notice under this section shall be sufficient, and 
the resolution shall declare the cause of such | 
emergency and shall be for a temporary order, | 
and a copy thereof shall be forthwith sent to | 
the Board and advertised, and the order shall 
come into operation at the expiration of one 
week from the date of such advertisement, but 
unless approved by the Board shall cease to be | 
in force at the expiration of one month after it 
is passed, or any earlier date fixed by the Board. 


(8.) The approval of the Board shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the case was one of 
emergency. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to insert 
following new sub-section at the end of 
the clause -— 


(9.) This section shall have effect from and 
after the passing of this Act. 


It was, he explained, a machinery 
clause, designed to bring into immediate 
operation part of the Infectious Diseases 
Notification Act. 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as| 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 53,— 


PENALTY OF PERSONS LETTING HOUSES | 
MAKING FALSE STATEMENTS AS TO 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 


Any person letting for hire, or showing for | 
the purpose of letting for hire, any house or | 
part of a house, who, on being questioned by | 
any person negotiating for the hire, as to the | 
fact of there being, or within six weeks previ- | 
ously having been, therein any person suffering 
from any infectious disease, knowingly makes a | 
false answer to such question, shall be liable, at | 
the discretion of the sheriff, magistrate, or | 
justice, to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, | 
or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for a period not exceeding one month. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to leave out 
“with or without hard labour.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 60,— 


PROHIBITION ON CONVEYANCE, ETC., 
INFECTED PERSON 
VEYANCE. 


OF 
IN PUBLIC CON- 


It shall not be lawful for any owner or person 
in charge ef a public conveyance or ship know- 
ingly to convey therein, or for any other person 
knowingly to place therein, a person suffering 
from any infectious disease, or for a person 


Lord Balfour. 
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suffering from any such disease to enter any 
public conveyance or ship, shall be liable toa 
fine not exceeding ten pounds; and if any per- 
son so suffering is conveyed in any public con- 
veyance or ship, the owner or person in charge 
thereof, as soon as it comes to his knowledge, 
shall give notice to the local authority, and shall 
cause such conveyance or ship to be disinfected, 
and if he fails so to do he shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds, and such owner 
or person in charge shall be entitled to recover 
in a summary manner from the person so con- 
veyed by him, or from the person causing that 
person to be so conveyed, a sum sufficient to 
cover any loss and expense incurred by him in 
connection with such disinfection. It shall be 
the duty of the local authority, when so re- 
quested by such owner or person in charge, to 


| provide for the disinfection of the same, and 


they may do so free of charge. But nothing 
contained in this section shall prevent the 
removal by railway train or by boat of persons 
suffering from infectious disease, if they are 
conveyed within an ambulance, waggon, or 
other proper vehicle provided for the purpose 
by the local authority. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved, after 
“public conveyance or ship,” to insert 
the words, ‘and any person contra- 
vening any of the foregoing provisions.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to leave 
out the word “boat ” in the sentence— 
“ But nothing contained in this section 
shall prevent the removal by railway 
train or boat,” etc., in order to insert 
instead thereof the word “ ship.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 97,— 


AS TO THE NOTICE OF FEVER, ETC., 
IN COMMON LODGING HOUSES. 


The keeper of acommon lodging house shall, 
when a person in such house is ill of any in- 
fectious disease, give immediate notice thereof 
either to the medical officer or to the inspector 
of common lodging houses, who shall forthwith 
inform the local authority that such notice 
has been received, and thereupon the medical 
officer shall forthwith visit and report on the 
case, and if he is satisfied that the person is 


|suffering from an infectious disease, he shall 
| cause the patient to be removed without delay, 


and shall disinfect the premises. 


Provided always, that if he considers the 
patient not fit to be removed with safety, until 
it is certified by him that the premises are free 
from infection the house shall not be used as a 
common lodging house. 
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*Lorp BALFOUR moved to omit the 
words— 


Authority that such notice has been received, 
and thereupon the medical officer shall forthwith 
visit and report on the case, in order to insert 
instead thereof the words, “ medical officer.” 


, 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 116,— 


SPECIAL DRAINAGE DISTRICT. 


(1.) Upon requisition to the effect made in 
writing by no fewer than five householders 
within the district of a local authority not being 
the local authority of a burgh, the local 
authority shall be bound to meet, after twenty- 
one clear days’ notice, and shall, whether sewers 
or drains have been already constructed or not, 
consider the propriety of — 

(2) Forming part of their district into a 

special drainage district ; or 

(4) enlarging or limiting the boundaries of a 

special drainage district ; or 

(ec) combining a special drainage district with 

another special drainage district ; or 

(¢@) enlarging or limiting the boundaries of 

both or either of such special drainage 
districts and combining the same or parts 
thereof ; or 

(e) determining that any special drainage 

district shall cease to exist as a special 
drainage district, or that any such com- 
bination shall cease, 


and the resolution of the local authority at such 
meeting shall be published in one or more 
newspapers circulated in the district, or by the 
posting of bills throughout the district ; and the 
production of such newspaper, or a certificate 
under the hand of the clerk of that local 
authority (whose signature need not be proved), 
shall be sufficient evidence of such resolution ; 
and within ten days after the date of the 
publication of such resolution it shall be com- 
petent for any person interested to appeal 
against the resolution to the sheriff, and the 
sheriff, not being a sheriff substitute resident 
within the district, may either approve or dis- 
approve of such resolution, and if he disapproves 
thereof he may either find that no special 
drainage district should be formed, or may 
enlarge or limit the special district as defined 
by the resolution of the local authority, or may 
find that a special drainage district should be 
formed and may define the limits thereof, or 
may find that such special drainage district or 
part thereof shall be combined as prayed, or 
that such combination shall cease, or that such 
special drainage district or districts shall, as 
such, cease to exist; and the decision of the 
sheriff shall be binding, and shall be final, 
except where it is pronounced by a sheriff sub- 
—— in which case it may be appealed.to the 
sheriii, 
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(2.) The order of the sheriff shall determine 
all questions regarding the payment of any debt 
which may affect any special drainage district, 
and the right to impose, and the obligation to 
pay, any assessment affected by his determina- 
tion, and shall fix the date at which such deter- 
mination shall take effect. 


(3.) Where a district committee is the local 
authority, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section seventeen, sub-section two, sub-head (c) 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
it shall not be competent to appeal to the County 
Council against any resolution of the district 
committee under this section. 


(4.) Nothing contained in this Act shall pre- 
judice the provision of section eighty-one of the 
last-mentioned Act as amended by section forty- 
four of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1894. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved after “and 
the production of such newspaper” to 
insert the words “or handbill.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 131,— 


LIMIT OF ASSESSMENT. 


Where the provisions of this Act with 
respect to water supply, or with respect to 
sewerage and drainage, or with respect to the 
erection of hospitals, have been or shall be put 
in force, the assessments hereinbefore authorised 
may in the whole amount to but shall not 
exceed the rate of three shillings in the pound 
whether such rate be payable wholly by the 
owners or wholly by the occupiers, or partly 
by the owners and partly by the occupiers, or 
the rate of sixpence in the pound as aforesaid 
when none of the said enactments have been 
put in force. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to omit’ the 
clause, and to insert thereof the follow- 
ing new clause :— 


The general assessment by this Act autho- 
rised, which shall be imposed upon all lands 
and heritages within the district, includ- 
ing any special drainage district or special 
water supply district, shall not exceed the rate 
of one shilling in the pound, whether such rate 
be payable wholly by the owners or wholly by 
the occupiers, or partly by the owners and 
partly by the occupiers. 

The special sewer assessment and the 
special water assessment, together with the 
general assessment, shall not in any special 
drainage “district or special water supply 
district exceed the rate of three shillings in the 
pound as aforesaid. 


His Lordship said the clause as it stood 
maintained the existing limit under the 
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Public Health Assessment of 6d. in the 
£, It was thought by the Select Com- 
mittee that that was too rigid a limit, and 
before the Bill left the Select Committee 
an understanding was come to that he 
would propose a clause in place of the 
present Clause 131. He need not argue 


at any length as to the desirability of | 
fixing some limit upon a rate of this kind. | 


In the Act of 1867 there was a limit of 
3d. in the pound, which was subsequently 
increased to 6d., and at that it stood at 
present. There were important pro- 
visions in the Bill, notably in regard to 
hospitals and other matters, 


limit might not be sufficient. The 
highest assessment at the present 
moment was 4}d.in the pound, where 
no special water or drainage district had 
been formed. Having regard to the 
expense which might reasonably be in- 
curred under this Bill, the Committee 
came to the general opinion that the 
limit should be raised, and he proposed 
the limit of one shilling in his new 
clause. He moved that Clause 131 be 
omitted, 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said that, 


though he should not divide the House, 
he did not agree with the proposals in 


the new clause. In the first place, 
hospitals were taken out of the class of 
subjects for which a special district 
could be formed ; and, in future, they 
would have to be treated as part of the 
whole district, and would fall upon the 
general assessment. At present special 
districts could be formed for sewerage, 
drainage or erection of hospitals, and the 
limit of the rate in those special districts 
for those purposes was 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. The proposal to limit the general 
assessment to ls. in the pound was 
departing from the precedents of the 
English and the London Acts, under 
which there was no limit to the general 
assessment. The local authority in 
Scotland for public health was a 


very large body ; in some cases it repre- | 


sented the whole of the county. It was 
largely representative, and this arbitrary 
limit ought not to be put to its rate. 
*Lorpv BALFOUR explained that at 
present there was no power to provide 
special districts for the hospitals. The 
noble Lord had probably been misled by 
Clause 131 of the Bill, but it was not in 
the existing law, which left the hospital 


Lord Balfour. 
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rate to be spread over the whole district. 
That was why he raised the limit of the 
general assessment from 6d. to 1s., 
because the provision of hospitals was 
becoming much more common. 


Clause 131 omitted. 


On the Motion that Lord Balfour's 
new clause be inserted, 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN moved 
as an Amendment the insertion of the 
following new clause :— 


131. The general assessment by this Act 
authorised, which shall be imposed upon all 
lands and heritages within the district, includ- 
ing any special drainage or special water sup- 
ply district, shall not exceed the rate of one 
shilling in the pound, whether such rate be 
payable wholly by the owners or wholly by the 
occupiers, or partly by the owners and partly by 
the occupiers. 

The special sewer assessment, and the special 
water assessment, exclusive of the general 
assessment, shall not in any special drainage or 
special water supply district exceed the rate of 
two shillings and sixpence in the pound as 
aforesaid. 


He said that the difference between his 
clause and that of Lord Balfour was 
rather one of form ; but the effect was that, 
whereas under Lord Balfour’s clause the 
total general assessment might be 3s. in 
the pound, under his clause it might be 
3s. 6d. But while in the former case 
the amount of the general assessment 
must be deducted from the special rates 
in special districts, in the latter case 
the limit of 2s. 6d. was fixed to the 
special rates without deduction of the 
general rate. He thought this course 
would be more convenient, though he 
did not think that the limits would be 
reached. It was better that the dis- 
trict which would be benefited by the 
special expenditure should bear the 
whole of the expense. 

THe Earn or GALLOWAY sup- 
| ported the clause of the noble Marquess. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
thought that, as far as form went, the 
clause of the Marquess of Lothian was 
preferable. It was very desirable that 
the special water and drainage districts 
should bear the whole of the expense 
where they received the whole of the 
benefit. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said that there 
was very little difference between the 
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two clauses. He preferred his own 
simply because it was less hard on the 
special districts, and would not prevent 
the formation of those special districts 
which was so desirable. But in view 
of the expressign of opinion fallen from 
the noble Lords, he was willing to accept 
the new clause of the Marquess of 
Lothian instead of his own. 

Lord Batrour’s proposed clause, by 
leave, withdrawn ; clause proposed by 
the Marquess of Loruian agreed to. 


Clause 132,— 


BORROWING POWERS. 


It shall be lawful for the local authority or 
the county council, as the case may be, to 
borrow for the purpose of acquiring, making, 
enlarging, or re-constructing sewers; and on 
the security of the special sewer assessments, 
where such exist, and general assessments, or 
either of them, such sums of money, and at 
such times, as the local authority or the county 
council shall deem necessary for that purpose, 
and to assign the said special sewer assess- 
ments and general assessments or any of 
them in security of the money to be so 
borrowed; and the bonds to be granted on 
such borrowing and transferences or assigna- 
tions and discharges thereof may be in or near 
to the forms contained in the Second Schedule 
hereto annexed, and such bonds shall be signed 
by two members and the clerk of the local 
authority or the county clerk, and shall con- 
stitute a lien over the special sewer assessments 
and general assessments thereby assigned, and 
shall entitle the creditors therein to recover 
the sums thereby due from the local authority 
or county council out of the first and readiest 
of the said special and general assessments ; but 
no such member or officer shall be personally 
liable for the repayment of such money so bor- 
rowed, and all such obligations shall be deemed 
and taken to be granted on the sole security of 
the assessments assigned; and the money so 
borrowed shall be repayable either in one sum 
or by instalments, as may be arranged between 
the borrower and the lender, but so that the 
same shall be wholly repaid, together with the 
accruing interest, within thirty years from the 
date of the loan, but the amount of such loans, 
including interest, shall form a charge against 
the assessments of the years intervening between 
the date of such loans and the date of full re- 
payment; and the money so borrowed as afore- 
said shall be applied wholly in defraying the 
expense of acquiring, making, enlarging, and re- 
constructing sewers, and to no other purpose 
whatsoever. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to omit the 
word “clerk” (“county clerk”), in 
order to insert instead thereof the word 
* council.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause 135,— 


POWER TO PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION- 
ERS TO LEND TO LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR 
SANITARY PURPOSES. 


The Public Works Loan Commissioners may, 
on the recommendation of the Board, make any 
loan to any local authority or County Council 
as the case may be in pursuance of any powers 
of borrowing conferred by the Public Health 
Acts, whether for works already executed or yet 
to be executed, on the security of any fund or 
rate applicable to any of the purposes of these 
Acts, and without requiring any further or 
other security, such loan to be repaid within a 
period not exceeding thirty years, and to bear 
interest at such rate as may, in the judgment 
of the Treasury, be necessary in order to enable 
the loan to be made without loss to the 
Exchequer. 


Provided as follows :— 


(1.) That in determining the time when a 
loan under this Act shall be repayable, the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners shall 
have regard to the probable duration and 
continuing utility of the works in respect 
of which the same is required ; 

(2.) That this Act shall not extend to any 
loan required for the purpose of defraying 
expenses incurred in enforcing the per- 
formance of or in performing the duty of a 
defaulting local authority. 


Tue Eart or ROSSLYN said that he 
had been asked by the County Council 
of Fife to move to leave out “not ex- 
ceeding 30 years,” and to insert “ not 
less than 50 years.” 

*Lorp BALFOUR said that he could 
not accept the Amendment. The clause 
had been drawn in conjunction with the 
Treasury and the Public Works Com- 
missioners; and there was a general 
agreement that these loans for special 
expenses should be repaid within the 
limit of the generation which had incurred 
them. There would be much more ex- 
travagence if the period were prolonged. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 138,— 


REGULATIONS AS TO THE COMPULSORY 
PURCHASE OF LAND, ETC. 


The following regulations shall be observed 
with respect to the purchase and taking of land 
otherwise than by agreement by local authorities 
or county councils, as the case may be, for the 
purposes hereinbefore mentioned :— 

(1.) The local authority or county council, as 

the case may be, before putting in force 
any of the powers of the Lands Clauses 
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taking of land shall— 


publish once at least in each of two con- 
secutive weeks in some newspaper circu- 
lated in the district or some part of the 
district, an advertisement describing 
shortly the land proposed to be taken 
and the purpose for which the land is 
proposed to be taken, naming a place 
where a plan of the proposed works may 
be seen at all reasonable hours and 
stating the quantity of land they require ; 
and shall further 


serve a notice in manner hereinafter 
mentioned on every owner or reputed 
owner, lessee, and occupier of such land, 
defining in each case the particular 
landintended to be taken, and requiring 
an answer, stating whether the person 
so served assents, dissents, or is neuter 
in respect of taking such land; such 
notice to be served | 


by delivery of the same personally ‘o the | 
person on whom it is required to be | 
served, or, if such person is absent | 
abroad, to his agent; or 

by leaving the same at the usual or last 
known place of abode of such person as 
aforesaid ; or 


by forwarding the same by post in a 
registered letter addressed to the usual 
or last known place of abode of such 
person. 


(2.) Upon compliance with the provisions here- 
inbefore contained with respect to advertise- 
ments and notices, the local authority or 
County Council, as the case may be, may, 
if they shall think fit, present a petition to 
the Board, the petition shall state the land 
intended to be taken, and the purposes for 
which it is required, and the names of the 
owners, lessees, and occupiers of land who 
have assented, dissented, or are neuter in 
respect of the taking of such land, or who 
have returned no answer to the notice; it 
shall pray that the local authority or County 
Council may, with reference to such land, | 
be allowed to putin force the powers of the | 
Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the | 
purchase and taking of land otherwise than | 
by agreement, and such prayer shall be | 
supported by such evidence as the Board | 
requires. | 

| 

| 


(3.) Upon receipt of such petition, and upon | 
due proof of the proper advertisements | 
having been published and notices served, | 
the Board shall take such petition into con- | 
sideration, and may either dismiss the same | 
or direct an inquiry in the district in which 
the land is situate, or otherwise inquire as | 
to the propriety of assenting to the prayer | 
of such petition ; but until such inquiry has | 





BOARD MAY DIRECT INQUIRY. 


been made in the district after such notice 
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as may be directed by the Board, no Order 
shall be made affecting any land without 
the consent of the owners, lessees, and 
occupiers thereof. 


Any such inquiry may be held by a person 


appointed by the Board in the manner and 
with the powers hereinbefore provided, or 
if the Secretary for Scotland by any writing 
under his hand shall so direct, such inquiry 
shall be held by the sheriff, not being a 
sheriff substitute resident within the 
district. 


AND MAY MAKE PROVISIONAL ORDER. 
(4.) After the completion of the inquiry as 


last aforesaid, the Board may, by Pro- 
visional Order, empower the local authority 
or County Council, as the case may be, to 
put in force, with reference to the land 
referred to in such Order, the powers of 
the Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the 
purchase and taking of land otherwise than 
by agreement, or any of them, and either 
absolutely or with such conditions and 
modifications as they may think fit, in- 
cluding such determination as they may 
think fit to make in regard to the payment 
of costs by the local authority or County 
Council either to the Board or any person 
affected by the Order; and it shall be 
the duty of the local authority or County 
Council, as the case may be, to serve 
a copy of any Order so made in the manner 
and upon the person in which and upon 
whom notices in respect of such land are 
hereinbefore required to be served, together 
with a statement that the Order will become 
final and have the effect of an Act of 
Parliament, unless within one month a 
memorial shall be presented to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland praying that the Order 
shall not become law without confirmation 
by Parliament. 


NO OPPOSED PROVISIONAL ORDER VALID 


UNTIL CONFIRMED BY PARLIAMENT. 


(5.) If no memorial shall be presented as 


aforesaid the Order shall become final and 
have the effect of an Act of Parliament. 


(6.) If a memorial has been presented to the 


Secretary for Scotland, together with a 
deposit of the prescribed amount (being 
such an amount only as will in the opinion 
of the Secretary for Scotland be sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the confirmation of 
the Order by Parliament if no further 
step is taken in the Opposition), it shall be 
lawful for the Secretary for Scotland, as 
soon as conveniently may be, to obtain 
confirmation, and the Act confirming such 
Order shall be deemed to be a Public 
General Act of Parliament. 


(7.) Every such Confirmation Bill shall, after 


the Second Reading in the House in which 
it originates, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, or, if the two Houses of Parliament 
think fit so to order, to a Joint Committee, 
or a Standing Joint Committee of such 
Houses. 
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(8.) If, before the expiration of seven days 
after the Second Reading of any such Con- 
firmation Bill in the House in which it 
originates, a petition is presented against 
any Order comprised therein, the petitioner 
shall be allowed to appear and oppose by 
himseif, his agents and witnesses ; but the 
Select Committee, or the Joint Committee, 
as the case may be, shall not, except on 
special cause shown, hear counsel, or more 
than one expert witness on either side. 

(9.) The Committee, by a majority, may 
award costs, which shall, unless the Com- 
mittee otherwise direct, include all costs 
from the date of the memorial, and may 
direct the return of the deposit, or any part 
of it, if they think fit. 


COSTS, HOW TO BE DEFRAYED. 

(10.) All costs, charges and expenses in- 
curred in relation to any such Order or 
Provisional Order shall to such amount as 
the Board think proper to direct, become a 
charge upon the general assessment or 
special sewer assessment, or special water 
assessment levied in the district, or special 
drainage district, or special water supply 
district, as the case may be, to which such 
Order or Provisional Order relates. 


COMPENSATION PROCEEDINGS. 


(11.)—/a.) Any question of disputed com- 
pensation under an Order or Provisional 
Order made under this section shall be 
referred to the arbitration of a sole arbiter 
appointed by the parties, or if the parties 
do not concur in the appointment of a 
sole arbiter then, on the application of 
either of them, by the Board, and the re- 
muneration to be paid to the arbiter shall 
be fixed by the Board. An arbiter appointed 
under this sub-section shall be deemed to be 
a sole arbiter within the meaning of the 
Lands Clauses Acts, and the provisions of 
those Acts with respect to an arbitration 
shall apply accordingly ; and the arbiter 
shall, notwithstanding anything in the said 
Acts, determine the amount of the expenses 
in the arbitration, and such determination 
shall be final; and 


(.) In construing for the purposes of this 
section any Acts incorporated with, or put 
in force under, this section, this Act, 
together with any Order or Provisional 
Orderjunder this section, shall be deemed 
to be the special Act. 


(12.) At any inquiry or arbitration held under 
this section, the person or persons holding 
the inquiry or arbitration shall hear any 
authorities or parties whose interests would 
be affected, by themselves or their agents, 
and may hear witnesses, but shall not, 
except with consent of the Board, hear 
counsel, or more than one expert witness 
on either side. 


LIMITATION ON LAND TO BE TAKEN. 

(13.) The Board shall not make any Order 
for purchasing the whole or any part of 
any park, garden, pleasure-ground, or 
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other land required for the amenity or con- 
venience of any dwelling-house, or any 
land the property of a railway company or 
canal company which is or may re- 
quired for the purposes of their undertak- 
ing, or any land which, in the opinion of 
the Board, is being held or may be required 
for the extension of a factory or public 
work. 

(14.) The Board shall, in making an Order 
for purchasing land, have regard to the 
extent of land held in the neighbourhood 
by any owner, and to the convenience of 
other property belonging to the same 
owner, and shall as far as is practicable, 
avoid taking an undue or inconvenient 
quantity of land from any one owner. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, this clause 
provided the machinery under which 
land might be taken for certain pur- 
poses under the Bill. The Bill as it 
now stood provided that after a petition 
had been presented by the local author- 
ity that desired to take land, and after 
the local inquiry had taken place the 
order of the Board should be final, unless 
either party in the litigation—if he 
might so call it—desired an appeal to 
Parliament. It was further provided 
that if there was an appeal to Parlia- 
ment the procedure should be according 
to the procedure on Provisional Order 
Bills, except that there was a limitation 
proposed in Sub-section 8 to the number 
of witnesses to be heard before the 
Private Bill Committee. That limitation 
had been taken exception to, and he had 
not beenableto put an Amendment on this 
paper to meet it in time for the present 
stage, he would propose to omit the limit- 
ing words at a subsequent stage of the 
Bill. There were also some words in 
Sub-section 4 which some distinguished 
lawyers had represented to him were 
liable to be misconstrued as proposing 
modifications and conditions to the pro- 
cedure of the Lands Clauses Act, instead 
of, as was intended, to the amount of 
land to be taken under the order of the 
Board. He would, therefore, propose 
words to make the matter clear at a sub- 
sequent stage. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 149,— 


APPEAL IN CERTAIN CASES. 


Where in cases under subsections (9), (10), 
and (11) in section 16 it shall appear to the 
sheriff that the true value of the subject com- 
plained of as a nuisance, or the cost of the 
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operations necessary to remove or amend it as 


Dispensary Committees 


ordered, or the value of the trade or business |. 


interfered with, exceeds the sum of fifty pounds 
he shall certify his opinion to that effect, in his 
decree, and the parties shall thereupon be 
entitled to appeal from the sheriff substitute, 
where the judgment has been pronounced by 
him to the sheriff, on lodging, within three 
days after the decree, a note of appeal with 
the sheriff clerk, and serving the same on the 
opposite party or the agent acting in such 
proceedings for such party, and such note shall 
operate as a sist of execution ‘until the appeal 
be determined ; and on such note being lodged 
the sheriff clerk shall transmit the process, 
together with the evidence to the sheriff, whose 
decision thereon shall be final where the value 
certified is not above fifty pounds; and in the 
event of such value or cost being so certified to 
exceed the sum of fifty pounds, the parties 
shall be entitled to present a note of appeal to 
the Lord Ordinary on the bills against the 
judgment either of the sheriff substitute or of 
the sheriff, whether this last be an original 
judgment or an appeal: Provided that, along 
with such note, the appellant shall lodge a 
rufticient bond of caution by one or more 
obligants, to the amount of fifty pounds sterling, 
for payment or performance of any judgment 
that may be pronounced under his appeal; and 
also provided that such note be lodged in the 
Bill chamber, and a copy thereof served on the 
opposite party or his said agent within eight 
days after the date of the sentence or judgment 
complained of, which note shall in like manner 
operate as a sist of execution until a judgment 
be pronounced by the Lord Ordinary, which 
judgment shall be final unless the Lord Ordinary 
shall allow a reclaiming note to the inner 
house, and the judgment of the inner house 
shall be final. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved after the 
words “‘exceed the sum” to insert the 
words “of twenty-five pounds but does 
not exceed the sum ”— 


Amendment agreed to; 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


clause, as 


Clause 160,— 


AS TO FORMS TO BE USED. 

The forms contained in the Second Schedule 
to this Act annexed, or any forms to the like 
effect, may be used for the purposes of this Act, 
and shall be sufficient therefor, and all written 
proceedings or documents under this Act may 
be wholly or partly printed. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to omit 
the word “ written.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. . 


Lord Balfour. 


{LORDS} 





(Ireland) Bill. 
Clause 181,— 


REPEAL OF ACTS. 


The Acts specified in the First Schedule to 
this Act are hereby repealed to the extent 
mentioned in the third column, and as from the 
date specified in the fourth column, of that 
schedule, and so much of any Act as is incon- 
sistent with this Act is also hereby repealed. 

The repeal of the said Acts shall not annul 
or in any wise prejudice or affect any purchase, 
sale, conveyance, grant, lease, bond, security, 
act, matter, or thing heretofore made, done, 
executed, commenced, or instituted, under or by 
virtue or in pursuance of the said Acts ; but all 
such purchases, sales, conveyances, grants, 
leases, bonds, securities, acts, matters, and 
things shall be as good, valid, and effectual to 
all intents and purposes as if the said Acts had 
not been repealed. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved to omit the 
words “and as from the date specifiedin 
the fourth column ”—(‘‘the commence- 
ment of this Act.”) 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Bill reported with Amendments ; 
Standing Committee negatived. The 
report of the Amendments to be received 
on Friday next; and Bill to be printed 
as amended.—{ No. 92.] 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN AND 
AUDITORS (LONDON) BILL [u.1.] 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


DISPENSARY — (IRELAND) 

THe Eart or RANFURLY, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said it proposed to give power to the 
Local Government Board of Ireland to 
lower the franchise for the election of 
dispensary committees in that country. 
Under the law as it at present stood 
the property qualification for members 
of dispensary committees in Ireland, who 
were not elected or ex-officio guardians, 
was “ £30 at the least.” In consequence 
of this high qualification some of the 
most eligible ratepayers in some dispen- 
sary districts were disqualified from 
acting on their local committees. The 
property qualification for Poor Law 
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guardian in Ireland has been reduced to 
£8, and might be still further reduced by 
the Local Government Board for Ireland ; 
and the object aimed at in the present 
Bill was to enable the Local Government 
Board to reduce the property qualifica- 
tion for members of any dispensary 
committee in Ireland, whenever it might 
appear to them advisable to do so. The 
Bill was not a Government Measure ; 
but it had the sympathy of the Irish 


Government. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


LARCENY BILL [n..] 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
Ha.spury), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, said it proposed to amend 
a defect in the administration of the 
criminal law with respect to the receipt 
or possession of stolen property. As the 
law stood a person who received or had 
in his possession any property knowing 
it to have been stolen outside the United 
Kingdom could not be prosecuted with 
effect in this country ; and the Bill pro- 
posed to make such an act a felony or 
misdemeanour in this country according 
as it would be a felony or misdemeanour 
if the property had been stolen in the 
United Kingdom. 


Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.] 

TuE LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said that under the existing law, persons 
reported by an Election Court or Election 
Commissioners to have been guilty of any 
corrupt or illegal practice at a municipal 
or other local election should be subject 


to the same incapacity as if they had_| 


been convicted of the offence ; and the 
Bill proposed to give such persons the 
same appeal as was given in Parlia- 
mentary elections from Election Commis- 
sioners who were not Judges. 


Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
BILL [x.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


COMPANIES BILL [x.1.] 
Lord Wolverton added to the Select 
Committee. 


RETIRED OFFICERS AS JUSTICES OF 
THE PEACE. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
Lord Chancellor whether Naval and 
Military Officers on retired or half pay 
are eligible to be placed on the Commis- 
sion of the Peace irrespective of any 
property qualification; and whether, 
should an alteration of the law be found 
necessary to render them eligible, the 
Government would support legislation 
having that object? The noble Lord 
said that the subject of this Question was 
brought before the House during the 
term of office of the late Liberal Govern- 
ment, and the proposal was objected to 
by the then Lord Chancellor. But since 
that time a very considerable alteration 
had been made in the appointments of 
County Magistrates. He thought he 
was justified in saying, without casting 
any reflection on the noble Lord who was 
then Lord Chancellor, that a very con- 
siderable alteration had been made in the 
social status of the magistrates appointed. 
There were gallant officers who might not 
have the property qualification required 
by law, who, nevertheless, were eminently 
qualified to act as magistrates. There 
were few men who, when they first came 
upon the Bench, would have had more 
opportunities of sifting evidence in 





| 


| crucial cases. Many of them had a great 
| deal of time on their hands, and would 
| be able to give more attention to the 
duties than some who are on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. They were men 
|of great experience, they desired to be 
| publicly useful, and many of them would 
|be found specially qualified to act. If 
|the noble and learned Lord found he 


|could not appoint them without such 


qualification as the law prescribed, would 


- object to legislation in their favour, 
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always understanding, of course, that the 
Lord Chancellor would select only fit and 
proper persons ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said 
he was afraid he must answer that at 
present the law requires from all persons 
of whatever profession one of two quali- 
fications, either the possession of property 
yielding a certain amount annually or the 
occupation of a house in the district in 
which they were to act as magistrates 
rated to a certain amount. These two 
qualifications existed. There were the 
official qualifications, such as being a 
member of the Privy Council; but, 
apart from these, there was no power 
to appoint the persons referred t. in the 
question. As to any intention to alter 
the law, he was afraid he could not give 
the noble Lord any encouragement. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said he did 
not gather whether the noble and learned 
Lord would object to legislation. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR replied 
that he could hardly answer that ques- 
tion until the proposed legislation were 
put before him in a concrete form ; he 
could not answer the question in the 
abstract. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said that if a 
proposal were made to do away with the 
property qualification in the cases of 
those to whom the question referred it 
would be impossible to stop there. It 
was certain the existence of the property 
qualification had prevented the appoint- 
ment of certain persons who were well 
fitted for the Bench and would have 
been exceeding useful upon it. He 
spoke, not only of cases he had known 
of, but also from communications that 
had passed between himself and lords 
lieutenants, some of whom had experi- 
enced the same difficulty. He did not 
see how it was possible to make a change, 
referring to Naval and Military officers, 
because there were others who, if the 
law were to be relaxed, ought to be 
included. He remembered one curious 
case of a gentleman who was well 
qualified, and the appointment of whom 
would be extremely desirable. He 
farmed a large number of acres, paying 
a rental of £1,200 a year, and being 
rated at £800 or £900, but as the house 
he occupied was rated only at £70 it 
was impossible to put him on the 
Bench. 


Viscount Sidmouth. 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorpv HERSCHELL, on behalf of 
the Eart of RosEBERY, moved :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the power and authority which the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod exercises, 
and has in the past time exercised with reference 
to the appointment and control of the door- 
keepers and messengers of this House, and the 
origin thereof ; and whether it is legally com- 
petent for this House to transfer such appoint- 
ment and control to any other person; and to 
move the following Lords be named of the 
Committee :— 


L. Chancellor. 
D. Richmond. 
M. Salisbury. 
E. Jersey. 

L. Rosebery. 


L. Watson. 

L. Herschell. 

L. Macnaghten. 

L. James of Hereford.” 


The Committee to appoint their own 
Chairman. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Seven o’clock to Friday next, 
a Quarter to Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 12th May 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD CORPORATIONSBILL. 
Read the Third time and passed. 


TREASON FELONY PRISONERS. 
Petition of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the City of 
Dublin, in common council assembled, 
presented by the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
at the Bar, in favour of the grant of an 
amnesty ; to lie upon the Table. 


ALKALI, &c., WORKS REGULATION 
ACT, 1891. 

Copy presented,—of Thirty-second 
Annual Report for 1895 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 173.] 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 
Copy presented,—of Statutes made by 

the Governing Body of Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford, on the 13th December 

1895, amending Section 37 of the 

Statute of the College concerning the 

scholars, exhibitioners, and commoners 

by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
printed.—[{No. 174.] 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Copy ordered, 


“of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders Bill.””—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—(No. 175.] 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 

Copy ordered, 
“of Memorandum stating ths nature of the 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Gas Provisional Orders Bill.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—[{No. 176.] 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 177.] 

Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for To- 
morrow, and to be printed.—{ Bill 227.] 


QUESTIONS. 


ARMY COAL TRANSPORT. 
Mr. W. T. DOXFORD (Sunderland): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the German sailing 
vessel Carl Both was recently char- 
tered by the War Office to carry coal 
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from Hull to Cape Town ; and, if any 
inquiries were made by the War Office 
as to whether there were any British 
ships available ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The answer to both 
sections of the Question is in the affirma- 
tive. I may add, that every effort is 
made to secure British shipping for the 
transport of coal to foreign coaling 
stations, but for cheapness it is desirable 
to send it in sailing vessels, and it often 
happens, as in the present instance, that 
no suitable British vessel is offered. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : May 
I ask the hon. Gentleman why a steamer 
was not employed for carrying coals out 
to the Cape instead of a sailing vessel ¢ 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid I 
cannot answer the Question off-hand. All 
I can say is, that every effort was made 
to find a British vessel. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY(Somer- 
set, 8.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether, in 
view of a resolution passed last year by 
the Council of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture approving of weather fore- 
casts, these forecasts can be issued this 
year during the hay and corn harvests? 

*THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
given some attention to this matter, and 
I am disposed to agree with the conclu- 
sion at which my predecessor arrived, 
viz., that it is very doubtful whether the 
assistance rendered to ‘agriculturists by 
the exhibition of the weather forecasts 
is such as to justify me in again approach- 
ing the Treasury on the subject. The 
expenditure involved is estimated at 
from £5,000 to £6,000, and it is obvious 
that before my right hon. Friend would 
be willing to place this sum at my dispo- 
sal, it must be clearly established that a 
proportionate advantage to agriculturists 
would result. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL CHAIRMEN. 
Mr. STRACHEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether, in view of a circular 
issued by him to Clerks of the Peace in 
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reference to Section 22 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, he will take 
steps to remedy the inconvenience caused 
to Chairmen of District Councils having 
to take the oaths on re-election before 
they can safely sit as ex-officio Justices 
of the Peace ? 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether it 
is necessary for those Chairmen of 
District Councils who have been re- 
elected in continuity of office to take the 
oaths required by law to be taken before 
they can act as Justices of the Peace ; 
and, whether this entails the necessity 
of the payment of fees; and, if so, 
whether, in view of the inconvenience 
thus caused to such Councillors, he would 
take steps by arrangement with the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or otherwise, to exempt them from 
again taking the oaths and paying the 
fees ? 

*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuite Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I will answer this Question 
and the Question of the hon. Member for 
the Tavistock division of Devonshire at 
the same time. The question, whether 
a Chairman of a District Council on re- 
election is required by Section 22 of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, to take 
the oaths afresh is one of some difficulty ; 
but, after consultation with the Lord 
Chancellor, I came to the conclusion that, 
in order to prevent any question as to 
the validity of any proceedings in which 
he might take part, it would be safer for 
a Chairman to take the oaths afresh on 
each election. This no doubt entails 
the payment of a fee, usually a very low 
one, where such fee is included in the 
table of fees approved for the county. 
A clause which has my approval, and 
which I should be glad to see become 
law, has been inserted in a Bill intro 
duced by the hon. Member for East 
Somerset, with the object of removing 
this difficulty; but I cannot myself 
undertake, at all events not this Session, 
to introduce legislation on the point. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that his predecessor in office 
recommended a uniform feeof two guineas 
on taking the oath ? 


Mr. Strachey. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir. I imagine he did exactly the 
contrary. The old fee payable to the 
Clerks of the Peace was seldom less than 
two guineas. It is now recommended 
by the Home Office that the fee payable 
by ex-officio Justices should be 5s. 

Mr. H.C. F. LUTTRELL : May I ask 
whether the Government would support 
a Bill solely for the purpose of getting 
rid of this fee ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
That is a question of which notice should 
be given. 


Magistracy. 


HIGH SHERIFF (IRELAND). 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.) : I beg toask the Attorney 
General for Ireland, whether any person 
can be compelled to serve the office of 
High Sheriff of a county, or part of a 
county, in Ireland, such person not 
possessing a property qualification within 
such county ; whether any such obliga- 
tion exists or is enforced in England; 
and, under what statute persons in 
Ireland not possessing a property qualifi- 
cation as aforesaid can be compelled to 
serve ? 

*ToE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arkinson, London- 
derry, N.): The statutes dealing with 
this matter are 2 Ed. II. c. 4, 4 Ed. ITI. 
ce. 9, and 5 Ed. III. c. 4, extended to 
Ireland by Poynings’ Act. If the hon. 
Member refers to them he will himself 
find that the qualification they prescribe 
is that the Sheriff must have sufficient 
land within the county to which he is 
appointed Sheriff to answer the King 
or his people. What this is, in value or 
extent, has never been determined. 
There is no statute in either county 
requiring any person to serve as Sheriff. 
It is an obligation imposed by the 
Common Law. 

Mr. ARNOLD - FORSTER asked 
whether a person who had no qualifica- 
tion was compelled to serve ? 

*Tuoe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND : I should say not. 


SOUTH MONAGHAN MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is 
aware that the labourers of different 
religious opinions in Castleblaney Union, 
South Monaghan, have asked that a 
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magistrate in agreement with their views 
should be appointed ; and, whether he 
will give effect to their wishes, and 
appoint to the Commission of the Peace 
the person they recommend ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): I have twice already 
replied to questions addressed to me in 
this matter by the hon. Member, and I 
can only repeat that the Lord Chan- 
cellor has received a communication in 
favour of an additional appointment to 
the Magistracy in South Monaghan, 
but that at present he sees no sufficient 
reason for making such an appointment. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether anyone can be obtained to 
represent all religions in Ireland? 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR? I am 


afraid I cannot answer that question. 


Drainage Works 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork, 
N.E.) : IL beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if 
his attention has been called to the con- 
duct .of Constable Hourney, of Castle- 
lyons, county Cork, in attempting, by 
domiciliary visits to the house of Mr. 
Jeremiah Twomey and by inquiries made 
of him and of his neighbours, to associate 
Mr. Twomey with an alleged outrage 
committed on 8th April at Welshtown, 
nine miles from Castlelyons ; and, have 
the police any evidence in their posses- 
sion to cast suspicion on Mr. Twomey, if 
not, will Constable Hourney be directed 
to discontinue such proceedings ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has already been drawn to the 
proceedings in this case by a letter 
received from the hon. Gentleman him- 
self, to whom I communicated the result 
of my inquiries on the 5th instant. I 
fear Ihave nothing to add to that com- 
munication. There is no _ intention 
whatever harass or annoy Mr. 
Twomey. 

Mr. ABRAHAM: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the gentleman 
referred to in the Question is an evicted 
tenant, and that that is the only reason 
why the police are persecuting him ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
Tam not aware of that. 


to 
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CLERKSHIPS (GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS). 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether it is intended to discontinue the 
practice of making appointments to 
clerkships in solicitors’ branches in 
Government Departments by open com- 
petition and after examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and in lieu 
thereof of employing persons temporarily 
in such branches not on the permanent 
establishment of the Civil Service but as 
clerks in the personal employment of the 
Head of the Department appointed by 
that Head, and paid out of an annual 
allowance made to him for that purpose ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The practicedescribed in the first part of the 
Question has for some time been discon- 
tinued, and that described in the second 
part has been substituted. This has been 
done on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee appointed in 1887, presided over 
by Lord James of Hereford. The evi- 
dence taken by the Committee, and its 
Report thereon, are to be found in House 
of Commons Paper 239 of 1888. 


DRAINAGE WORKS (IRELAND). 

*Mr.W. E. SHARPE(Kensington,N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Kinnity River Drainage Works in 1858, 
and the Brosna River Drainage Works 
in 1870, in the King’s County, were 
carried out by the Irish Board of Works 
without making due provision for the 
increased volume of water, so that the 
waterway of the river below the junction 
of those two branches, from the Lusmagh 
Bridge to the Shannon, a length of four 
miles, is neither wide enough nor deep 
enough, though the fall is ample, and 
quite a dam has been formed at Balla- 
nagh by the silt there accumulated, the 
Board of Works will consider the pro- 
priety of widening and deepening the 
Brosna River from Lusmagh Bridge to 
the Shannon, and’ of sending up dredgers 
from the Shannon to remove the silt at 
Ballanagh, and to keep it cleared away, 
and so put an end to the serious damage 
caused yearly in the flood season to the 
meadows and grass lands along the banks 
on both sides ? 
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Mr. HANBURY : The Castlebernard 
Drainage District Works were carried 
out by the Board of Works under 5 and 6 
Vic. cap. 89, and the Parsonstown 
Drainage District Works by a Drainage 
Board under 26 and 27 Vic. cap. 88. 
The portion of the Little Brosna River 
lying between these districts and the 
River Shannon is not included in any 
drainage district under either of those 
Acts, and the Board of Works has no 
power to act. A new drainage district 
would have to be constituted by Act in 
order to deal with the portion of the 
Little Brosna River referred to. 





INCOME TAX (FOREIGN TRADERS). 

Sin HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if his attention has 
been called to the recent judgment in 
the House of Lords affirming the free- 
dom from Income Tax of foreign traders 
obtaining large profits from orders re- 
ceived by their agents, travellers, and 
accessories in this country ; and, whether 
he will take steps to compel these foreign 
agents to take out a licence to ply their 
calling, in the same way that British 
hotel keepers, horse dealers, auctioneers, 
pawnbrokers and others, have to do, and 
following the example of many over-sea 
Governments towards the representatives 
of British firms arriving to solicit orders ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir, my attention has 
been called to this matter. The cases in 
which the position of such agents has 
been most prominently brought under 
notice have been those of the agents of 
foreign wine merchants. They are re- 
quired to take out licences. Whether 
that system should be extended to agents 
for other kinds of business is a matter on 
which I am not at present prepared to 
express an opinion. I should have to 
consider carefully the possible effects of 
such a proposal upon the position of 
British subjects in foreign countries, 


TRADE MARKS IN TURKEY. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if, having regard to the 
extensive use in Turkish and other 
markets of the Ottoman Empire of the 
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trade marks of Sheffield by German and 
other foreign manufacturers of cutlery 
and steel, the Secretary of State will 
move Her Majesty’s Ambassador to 
render such help as may be possible to 
British firms vindicating the rights of 
themselves and their countrymen ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Georce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): A notice was inserted in the 
London Gazette on the 14th of February 
last pointing out the steps which should 
be taken in such cases by the parties 
interested. Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople will, however, con- 
tinue to afford all the help which can 
properly be given to any British subjects 
who may complain that their rights in 
regard to Trade Marks are being in- 
fringed in the Ottoman Dominions. 


WARLIKE OPERATIONS (RETURN OF 
KILLED AND WOUNDED). 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, when the Return promised on the 
5th March 1895, Warlike Operations 
(Killed and Wounded) will be presented ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The Address re- 
ferred to lapsed with the dissolution of 
the late Parliament, but if the hon. 
Member will again move for the in- 
formation the Return can be presented 
very shortly. There is some doubt as to 
whether the returns of casualties among 
Colonial forces are quite complete. 


MRS. MAYBRICK. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether the Lord Chief 
Justice has intimated to him that Mrs. 
Maybrick ought to be released ; and, if 
so, whether he will appoint a Com- 
mission of Inquiry similar to the one 
appointed in the case of the convict 
Jessie M’Lachlan ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I received a communication from the 
Lord Chief Justice with regard to the 
case of Florence Maybrick, to which I 
gave the most anxious consideration 
before determining upon the course 
which it was my duty to adopt. The 
responsibility for that decision is mine ; 
and I have no intention of appointing a 
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Commission of Inquiry, nor indeed the, and whether he is in any way directing 
power to appoint one, if I wished to do the military operations there against the 
so. The hon. Member is mistaken in} natives ; and, whether he will, if this has 
supposing that any such Commission | not already been done, informSir Richard 
was appointed in the case of Jessie; Martin that the action of the Imperial 
M’Lachlan. The Inquiry made inthat|and of the Chartered Companies’ 
case did not differ in character from the authorities against the natives is to be 
confidential inquiries which are fre- conducted with due regard to humanity, 
quently instituted by the Home Office. and, subject to the protection of the lives 
and property of Europeans, with a view 
to bring about a pacific conclusion of 
| the present trouble, and to secure to the 
ARMY PENSION. | Matabele the right to live and thrive in 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) :| their native country ! 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to. Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
the War Office, whether he is aware that | THz COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital| Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
have received a memorial from ex-private | first Inquiry is in the affirmative. The 
James M’Govern, Church Street, Boyle, | answer to the second is in the negative. 
praying for an increase of his small | Pending the arrival in the field of Sir 
pension of sevenpence a day, owing to| Frederick Carrington, Sir Richard 
his being permanently disabled while| Martin will be in supreme command of 
serving in the Afghan campaign of | the forces. Mr. Rhodes, as I under- 
1878-9; and whether, as the local) stand, is, as any other colonist might be, 
magistrates and clergymen have certified | holding the township of Gwelo against 
that this veteran soldier is in great|the enemy at the head of a body of 
distress and unable t» work owing to the | colonists like himself. In answer to the 
injury to his eyes, he will be prepared to | third question, I have to refer the hon. 
inquire into his case, and recommend an|Member to the instructions to Sir 
increase of his pension 4 Richard Martin and the instructions to 
THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY | Sir Frederick Carrington, from which it 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe .t-| will be perceived that the former officer, 
Witiiams, Birmingham, 8.): Private) who isa man of well-known humanity 
James M’Govern was discharged after | and moderation, is to be the judge as to 
three years’ service (which hardly con-| what punitive measures are necessary 
stitutes a veteran soldier), on account of | and permissible, and as to accepting the 
having broken his leg when off duty.|submission of the rebels and other 
He was awarded the highest pension | measures connected with the pacification 
which could be given for his length of | of the country. 
service, and there is no warrant under 
which it can be increased. His memorial 
was duly received and considered. 





DR. JAMESON’S LETTER. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
MATABELELAND. whether any steps are contemplated to 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE | learn from Mr. Rhodes whether he still 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- | adheres to his statement that he had no 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether | knowledge of Dr. Jameson’s raid before 
his attention has been called toa tele-| it took place ; whether the Government 
graphic report that appeared in the| has discovered when the letter alleged to 
newspapers on Sunday of a Speech made | have been addressed by leading inhabi- 
by Mr. Rhodes at Gwelo on Friday last, | tants of Johannesburg to Dr. Jameson, 
in which he is reported to have said that | asking for assistance in the event of 
he intended that no time should be lost in| trouble and stating that large numbers 
thoroughly thrashing the~ natives, and|of women and children would be unpro- 
giving them an_ everlasting lesson;| tected, came into possession of Dr. 
whether Mr. Rhodes is in an indepen-| Jameson ; whether it had been seen by 
dent command of forces in Matabeleland, | Mr. Rhodes or any of the officials of the 
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Chartered Company, either here or in 
England, before it was read by Dr. 
Jameson to the forces assembled at 
Mafeking, just before crossing the 
frontier; and, by what means and 
through whom a copy reached T'he Times 
in time to be published by that journal 
on the day after the frontier was 
crossed. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As I 
have already informed the House, I have 
had no communication with Mr. Rhodes 
since he left England, but I may observe 
that, as the various points raised in the 
hon. Member’s question touch on ques- 
tions which are at present the subject of 
inquiry in a court of law, I must, under 
the rules which the Attorney General 
has laid down, respectfully decline to 
answer them. 


ARMY PENSIONERS 
DESERTION). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether, in cas an 


(WIFE 


army pensioner’s wife deserts him while 


he is willing to maintain her in his 
home and becomes chargeable on the 
poor rates as an inmate of a work- 
house, the Army authorities are in 
the habit of deducting from the 
man’s pension the amount claimed by 
the guardians, without show of legal 
warrant, for the womans maintenance ; 
and, if so, whether such stoppages from 
pensions are legal and will be continued ; 
and, will he explain why the army 
authorities do not leave the poor law 
authorities to proceed by law for the 
recovery of the claims against army 
pensioners, as in all other cases ! 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: When 
a pensioner’s wife or family becomes 
chargeable on the poor rates the Secre- 
tary of State is authorised by the Royal 
Warrant to issue a certain portion of his 
pension to the guardians if he considers 
that such a course is expedient. Every 
case is examined on its merits and each 
quarter before the issue is made the 
pensioner is allowed 15 days in which to 
show cause against the issue. In such a 
ease as is referred to in the Question it 
is improbable that any issue out of the 
pension would be made. 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMONS} 
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CAVAN UNION 
(DEFAULTING COLLECTOR). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the rate collector, Pogue of the 
Cavan Union, absconded therefrom with 
a considerable amount of the rates, and 
then became a planter on the Clanri- 
carde estate at Woodford ; and that his 
defalcations were made good by his 
sureties, as admitted at the last meeting 
of the Cavan Board of Guardians ; and, 
do the Government intend to allow him 
to escape without punishment, especially 
in view of the bad effect such a course 
may have on the conduct of other 
collectors of public money in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On 
Thursday last I stated in reply to a 
Question put by the hon. Member for 
South Galway on this subject that the 
Guardians had recovered from the de- 
faulting collector and his sureties the 
full amount due by him. The Guardians 
would be the natural prosecutors in this 
case, and, although they are fully con- 
versant with the facts, they do not 
apparently contemplate taking criminal 
proceedings against the late collector. 


CANADIAN FAST STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state the particulars of 
the tenders for the proposed new line 
of mail steamers between Great Britain 
and Canada, and the amount of subsidy 
to be given by the Imperial and the 
Canadian Post Offices ? 

Mr. HANBURY: If my hon. Friend 
means actual tenders, the period for 
sending them in does not expire till the 
10th of next month. If he means, as 
he probably does, the form of tender, 
they can be obtained at the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada. But I 
may say generally that they are for a 
weekly service to be performed by 
steamer, with an average speed of not 
less than 20 knots per hour, and calling, 
if required, at both an English and an 
Irish port. As I stated to the hon. 
Member for Canterbury on the 9th 
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March, Her Majesty’s Government would 
not be in a position to decide what 
amount of subsidy they would be justi- 
fied in affording until the cost of the 
service has been more fully ascertained. 


Court Martial 


’ 


CASTLEBLANEY BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, will he state the grounds on 
which the Castleblaney Board of Guar- 
dians have been suspended and paid 
Guardians have been appointed ; whether 
they will be paid out of the rates; whe- 
ther he can state in how many unions 
in Ulster have the Guardians refused to 
erect labourers’ cottages after being re- 
quested by the Local Government Board 
to do so; and, what steps he intends to 
take in the matter with regard to 
Guardians that have not complied with 
orders of Local Government Board in 
Ulster ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Inspector, in pur- 
suance of Section 8 of the Labourers’ 
Act 1891, has been empowered to per- 
form all the duties of the Castleblaney 
Board of Guardians under the Labourers’ 
Acts in consequence of their failure to 
make an Improvement Scheme as recom- 
mended by the Inspector after a Local 
Inquiry held by him in 1894. The 
functions of the Guardians have not 
been curtailed in any other respect, and 
paid officers have nct been appointed 
for the Union. In three other unions 
in Ulster—namely, Cootehill, Strabane, 
and Stranorlar-—the Guardians refused 


to erect cottages after having been) 


requested to do so, and the Local Gov- 
ernment Inspector has been empowered 
to carry out the Labourers’ Acts in these 
places also. 


SIR JACOBUS DE WET. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether the office held 
by Sir Jacobus A. De Wet is one of 
those which becomes vacated under the 
65-year rule: and whether it,is under 
that rule the retirement of Sir Jacobus 
is to take place ? 


{12 May 1896} 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to both questions is in the 
negative. I may, perhaps, inform the 
House that I have just learnt with regret 
that it is necessary for Sir Jacobus De 
Wet to take leave of absence, his health 
having broken down for the fourth time 
in eight months. I am now bringing his 
claims to a retiring allowance under the 
favourable consideration of the Treasury. 
[“ Hear, hear.” 


in Cuba. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : On behalf 
of the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Joun Repmonp), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether it is his intention to 
move Amendments on Report of the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Bill, ex- 
tending the provisions of the Measure 
to Ireland ? 

Me. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is prepared to state the position of 
the Government towards the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Bill, so far as 
regards the extension of that Measure 
to Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I under- 
stand that Amendments extending the 
provisions of this Measure to Ireland 
have been put down by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Dublin (Mr. 
Horace Plunkett), and to those Amend- 
ments the Government will not offer any 
opposition. 


COURT MARTIAL IN CUBA. 

Mr. JAMES O’K ELLY (Roscommon, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether a 
British subject has been tried by court- 
martial in Cuba for the offence of smug- 
gling arms and condemned to death ; 
whether a recognised state of war exists 
in Cuba; and, if not, by what right has 
a British subject been tried before a 
Military tribunal; and, whether Her 
Majesty's Government has made repre- 
sentations to the Spanish Government as 
to the danger of executing a British 
subject by an illegal process ; and, if not, 
whether the Foreign Secretary will at 
once communicate with the Spanish 
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Government at Madrid and the British 
Consul-General in Havana, in order to 
prevent the execution of the British 
subject now a prisoner in the hands of 
the Spaniards ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Havana has reported that 
one of the prisoners who have been tried 
by Court-martial and sentenced to death 
for an expedition to assist the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba is a British subject named 
William Gildea. It is stated in the 
newspapers that he was naturalised as a 
United States citizen, in which case he 
would have lost his title to British 
nationality. Inquiry is being made on 
this point. Her Majesty’s Government 
have been informed by Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Madrid that orders 
have been sent by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to suspend the execution of the 
sentence passed on the prisoners, and 
to send home immediately all the papers 
connected with the case for examination 
by the Supreme Military Tribunal at 
Madrid. Her Majesty’s Government 
must await further information before 
deciding whether any representations can 
properly be made on _ the prisoner’s 
behalf. 


Indian Troops 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR SUAKIM. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether, accord- 
ing to precedent, a Resolution to charge 
the revenues of India for the cost of 
moving Indian troops away from India 
is needed, even if it is intended that the 
whole charge shall ultimately be borne 
otherwise than by India ; when it is in- 
tended that the necessary Resolution to 
charge the revenues of India for the cost 
of sending to Suakim the regiments now 
detailed for duty in the Soudan shall be 
submitted to the House ; and, whether, 
if it is intended that any portion of the 
charge, ordinary or extraordinary, shall 
ultimately fall upon the revenues of 
India, the consent of the Government of 
India has been asked ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): According to precedent, 


no Resolution is necessary for the em- | 


ployment of Indian troops outside India 
unless a charge be imposed upon Indian 


Mr. James O Kelly. 


{COMMONS} 
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revenues for that purpose. In any de- 
cision arrived at as to the apportionment 
or incidence of expense the views of the 
Indian Government will be fully con- 
sidered. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

*Sir C. DILKE: Is not the noble 
Lord aware that on March 9, 1885, a 
directly opposite opinion was given on 
behalf of the Government on the point 
covered by the first paragraph of the 
Question? [‘ Hear, hear !”| 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
think that, according to precedent, no 
Resolution has been moved unless a 
charge was imposed upon the Indian 
revenue. Ido not know to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman refers or who 
made the speech to which he alludes. 

*Sir C. DILKE: The Under Secretary 
of State of the day. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I do 
not know who made the speech, but I 
am advised that what I have stated is 
accurate law. [‘ Hear, hear!”| 

*Sir C. DILKE: Has not the noble 
Lord looked at the precedent of March 
1895, in which the Under Secretary 
asserted the contrary of what he has now 
stated ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have not read the speech to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers, but I have 
followed precedent, and I have accurately 
described those precedents. |‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Sir C. DILKE: Unless this matter is 
raised upon an earlier date, which is 
quite possible, I shall call attention to it 
on the motion for the adjournment over 
the Whitsuntide recess. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury when it is proposed to give 
the House an opportunity of deciding 
upon the employment of Indian troops 
at Suakim, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple, laid down in 1882 by the then 
Secretary of State for India, that, both 
legally and constitutionally, there is re- 
served to Parliament full control over all 
cases of the employment of Indian 
troops beyond the frontiers of India. 
The right hon. Gentleman added that 
the Secretary of State at the time to 
which he referred was Lord Hartington, 
now the Duke of Devonshire ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In point of actual law there is no 
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obligation under the Statute to have the 
assent of Parliament unless some extra 
charge is thrown upon the Indian finance. 
But precedent is undoubtedly in favour 
of giving Parliament an opportunity in 
these cases of discussing whether India 
should bear the extraordinary charges. 
Such an opportunity, on that assumption, 
would, of course, be given to the House. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
read the passage to which this Question 
refers? The speech was made by Lord 
Hartington on July 30, 1882. In that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman will 
find that his noble colleague laid down 
the principle which I have indicated. I 
also wish to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the noble Duke 
did imply that the House was to have 
full control over the question whether 
Indian troops are to be employed at all 
outside India without the consent of 
Parliament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not feel called upon to 
give any authoritative interpretation of 
speeches made 13 years ago. [* Hear, 
hear!” and laughter. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I shall put a 
Question on the subject on Thursday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the military force that 
is to be sent from India to Suakim is to 
be employed only as a garrison to defend 
Suakim and the district around it against 
attacks by the Soudanese, or whether it 
is intended that it shall take part in the 
invasion of the Soudan by Egypt; and, 
whether any agreement has been entered 
into between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Italian Government in respect 
to military action in the Soudan of which 
this House is not cognizant ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The military force 
thatis to be sent from India will be em- 
ployed for the defence of Suakim and the 
surrounding district, according to the 
judgment of the Sirdar. It is not in- 
tended that the Indian troops should 
take part in the operations in the Valley 
of the Nile. No agreement has been 
entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Italian Government 
in respect to military action in the 
Soudan. 


{12 May 1896} 
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Mr. LOUGH asked how many troops 
were going to be brought from India to 
Suakim ? 

*Mr. CURZON: I think that the 
numbers are about 50 British officers, 60 
native officers, and from 2,000 to 2,500 
men. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Sir C. DILKE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any information as to 
when the opportunity for discussion will 
be given to the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I will endeavour to consult the 
convenience of the House, but I cannot 
name a day. 


(School Inspection ). 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
owners of tithe rent charge, which has 
hitherto been dealt with as land and 
rated as such, are to benefit by the pro- 
visions of the Land Rating Bill ; and, if 
not, whether he is aware that the recent 
depression in agriculture has very 
seriously affected the incomes of those of 
the clergy whose incomes are mainly 
derived from tithes? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Henry Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I stated the reasons for omitting 
tithe rent charge from the operation of 
the Bill upon its introduction, and in 
reply to the hon. Member’s Question I 
have nothing to add to what I said then. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington 8.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, will the promised Sea Fisheries 
Bill be introduced this Session ; and, if 
so, when and in what House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE(Mr. C.T. Rircutz, Croydon): 
This Bill will I hope be introduced at an 
early date in the House of Lords. 


EDUCATION BILL (SCHOOL 
INSPECTION.) 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, having regard to 
the terms of Clauses 3 (page 20, line 3, 
and lines 38, 39, and 40) and 13 (page 9, 
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lines 24, 25, and 26), is it intended by the 
Bill that the inspection of schools, with 
a view to testing their efficiency, shall in 
future be conducted by the Education 
Department or by the local Education 
Authority, or by both, and at whose 
cost, and out of what funds is such in- 
spection to take place. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonun Gorst, Cam- 


Massacres 


bridge University) : The subject is under 
the consideration of the Committee of 
Council, but they have not yet arrived at 
the conclusion that there will be any | 
necessity for disturbing their existing 
relations to their inspectoral staff. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS, 

Mr. LUTTRELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether his attention has been 
drawn to a return made by the Poor 
JTiaw Schools, Committee, to the effect 
that there were in the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Schools 105 children mentally 
deficient, 20 liable to fits, and 8 other- 
wise disqualified to take part in school 
work (exclusive of those in the school 
infirmaries); and, what provision the 
Local Government Board had made or 
intended to make for the reception, 
training, and protection of these chil- 
dren ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylum District have 
made provision in their school at Darenth 
for imbecile children ; and it is not im- 
probable that some of the cases referred 
to might be sent to the school provided 
by the Managers. There are, no doubt, 
other children whose mental condition is 
not such as to require theic being sent 
to the Darenth Schools, and for whom it 
would be desirable to make other provi- 
sion. The question is an important one, 
and it is by no means limited to London, 
and J am not at present in a position to 
state what course it will be best to adopt 
in the matter. It must be borne in 
mind that there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether feeble-minded 
children are not helped by association 
with children who are not similarly 
afflicted ; and there are some persons 
who are in favour of their being retained 
in the existing schools. special attention 
being given to their education and 
training. 

Sir Albert Rollit. 


{COMMONS} 








at Urfa. 


BOZEAT SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether the Bozeat 
School Board was included among the 
426 School Boards which he recently 
stated would be entitled to the special 
aid grant in the Education Bill ; and, if 
not, whether he is in a position to state 
whether there are any other School 
Boards who have not claimed under 
Section 27 of the Act of 1870, and have 
not been included in the 426, and what 
is the number of such Boards ? 

Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir; the Bozeat 
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School Board is one of the 426 School 


Boards referred to. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the rule made by 
the Home Secretary with respect to the 
treatment of juvenile offenders in prison, 
dated 17th April, 1896 ; and, whether 
this rule extends to Ireland ; if not, will 
he take steps to have it so extended ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My at- 
tention has already been directed to the 
rule referred to, with the principle of 
which I am in agreement. Certain 
necessary inquiries are now being made 
with regard to some of the details of the 
rule before the question of its extension 
to Ireland can be finally decided upon. 


MASSACRES AT URFA. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he can give the 
House any further information with 
regard to the Reports of Consul Fitz- 
maurice as to the massacres of Armenians 
at Biridjik aud Urfa; whether he has 
any reason to doubt the statement made 
that these massacres were under the con- 
trol of and were conducted by the 
Turkish authorities; whether he can 
explain why the news of the massacre of 
3,000 Armenians in a church at Urfa, 
reported to have taken place on 28th 
December last, has not been published 
in this country until more than four 
months after the event; and, whether 
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he can announce to the House what steps 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople have | 


Russia and 


taken for the protection of the Ar-| 
menians in the disturbed districts re-| 


ferred to ! 

Mr. CURZON: Mr. 
laid before Parliament. 
tion obtained by Mr. Fitzmaurice is to 
the effect that the Turkish authorities 
did not adopt measures to protect the 
Armenians or to prevent the massacres 
at Urfa and Biridjik, and on the occa- 


sion of the second massacre at Urfa it is | 


stated that the troops took an active 
part. There is no British Consular 


Resident at Urfa, and delay is inevitable | 


in obtaining and verifying reports from 
such remote districts. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador is in communication with 
the Ambassadors of the other Powers at 
Constantinople with regard to the forced 
conversions of Armenians. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether he is now in a position to 
state when the Second Reading of the 
Irish Land Bill will be taken; and, 
whether the Government will support a 


proposal to refer the Bill to a Grand) 


Committee ? 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 


it is proposed to take any further Irish | 
and, if so, | 


Estimates before the Recess ; 
can he state on what day ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I cannot state upon what day 
the Irish Land Bill will be taken. As I 
have already stated, it will be taken 
before the Committee stage of the Educa- 
tion Bill and after the Committee stage 
of the Agricultural Rating Bill. As to 
the second Question, I am not in a posi- | 
tion yet to decide. The Bill will not be 
taken until after Whitsuntide, and the 
Irish Estimates will be put down on the | 
Friday of the same week. [“ Hear, | 
hear !” 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- -Trent) | 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | 
did not think that the Government had | 
sufficient contentious Bills already on | 
hand without adding to them the Trish | 
Land Bill. 

[No answer was given. ] 
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| LOCAL TAXATION COMMITTEE. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, is it 
intended that the Select Committee pro- 
posed to be appointed in reference to 
Local Taxation shall have referred to it 
the general subject of the incidence of 
local rates or other, and if so, what, more 
limited question or questions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I cannot give the hon. Gentle- 
man any definite answer as to the 
matters to be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Local Taxation, but I think 
that the reference will probably embrace 
all the incidents naturally connected 
with Local Taxation. [‘ Hear, hear !”} 


TRADE DISPUTES. 
Mr. T. RICHARDSON (Hartlepool) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether, in view of the fact 
that a wages dispute exists on the north- 
east coast which already threatens to 
seriously affect thousands of workmen, 
he is prepared to name an early day for 
the Second Reading of the Trades 
Dispute and Conciliation Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 

SURY: Sir, I hope this Bill may get 
through the Second Reading and be 
referred to a Grand Committee soon, 
but that will partly depend on the action 
the House may take in regard to it. My 
hope is that we shall be able to pass the 
Second Reading at an early date. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he could not see his way at this juncture 
to offer his services as a mediator or to 
appoint some persons to act for him in 
this great dispute which had taken place 
amongst the engineers of the north-east 
coast ¢ 

Mr. RITCHIE: I think the hon. 
Member had better put that Question on 
os Paper. 





| 
RUSSIA AND CHEFOO. 


| Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is in a position to state that the report 
that the Russians have occupied Chefoo 
is correct or not ? 
By Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
RY : I am afraid I have no informa- 
tion to give on the subject. If the hon. 


Bis 


| 
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Gentleman will put down a Question to 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
he will receive an answer to-morrow. 


Dr. JAMESON’S LETTER. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney), asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1) whether he had 


by Major White in gaol at Pretoria, in 
which it says:—“‘ December 29.— 


move at once to Johannesburg”; and 
(2) whether he would cause inquiries to be 
made to test the accuracy of other 
extractsand telegrams sentfrom Pretoria? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In answer 


to the first part of the hon. Member’s | 


Question, I have seen the letter referred 
to. Wish regard to the second part of 
thehon. Member s Question, the accuracy 
of the other extracts and telegrams will 
doubtless be tested, if they are used by 
the prosecution in the trial now pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any communication 
from the Boer Government with regard 
to the sentences on the Reform leaders ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir, 
I am sorry to say I have received no 
communication. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER.) 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, (Liverpool, 
Scotland) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in view of his motion for the 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule, whether 
he was aware that not a single Irish 
Member had yet had an opportunity of 
speaking on the Second Reading of the 
Education Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Ido not think that the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman is 
quite accurate. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: 
that one Member did speak. 


I think 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 


SURY: One hon. Member from Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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| against the spirit of that Rule to raise a 
Received Dispatch from Cecil Rhodes, to | 
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Although, of course, we are always glad 
to hear Irish opinion upon it, it does not 
primarily affect Ireland, and, therefore, 
we should naturally expect the majority 
of those who speak to be English 
Members. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: Is the right 


|hon. Gentleman not aware that this 
| question deeply and nearly affects— 

seen a letter in The Times of today by | 
Dr. Jameson and Major Robert White, 
in which they deny the truth of an) 
extract from a copy of a note-book kept | 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! The 
Rule is that when there is a Motion down 
on the Paper for the suspension of the 
12 o'clock Rule it shall be put without 
It would be 


Debate by way of question and answer 
immediately before the question is put. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY, moved— 


“ That the proceedings of the Secoad Reading 
of the Education Bill, if under discussion at 
12 o’clock this night, be not interrupted under 
the Standing Order Sittings of the House.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 279; 


Noes, 153.— (Division List, No. 137.) 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to provide for the better housing 
of Farm Servants in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. 
McLeod, Sir William Wedderburn, and 
Dr. Farquharson ; presented accordingly, 
and read the First time ; to be read a 
Second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 228.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th May], “ That the Bill be 
now read a Second time ;” ; and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
“now,” and, at the end of the Question, 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Asquith.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
| word ‘now ’stand part of the Question.” 


has spoken, and this is not a Bill directly | 


or immediately affecting Irish interests. 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Debate resumed. 
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*CoLoneEL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) said, that when the Debate was 
adjourned last night he was calling atten- 
tion to a quotation from a speech by the 
Bishop of Durham given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary on the subject of the 27th Clause. 
As that quotation exactly expressed his 
view of this question, as well as that of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and, as he 
believed, of the great majority of hon. 
Members of this House on both sides, he 
would ask permission to repeat it :-— 


Education 


“He did not think the power which was given 
would be very largely used. When solid and 
reverent instruction was given in the Holy 
Scriptures such as he firmly believed was given 
in the Board Schools of all their large towns, he 
did not think it would be interfered with. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Such instruction was not all 
that they required, but what was wanting could 
be supplied elsewhere, and speaking from direct 
knowledge of the subject, he believed that 
greater completeness would be very dearly 
purchased by interference with the regular 
course of the school.” 


Now, in that sentiment he thoroughly 
agreed, but the right hon. Gentleman 
did not read the second part as fol- 
lows :-— 


“So in Church schools if the instruction 
given was Scriptural and non-controversial, as 
he believed it was in nearly all cases, it would 
continue in the future to be just as welcome 
as it had been in the past. There were, he 
knew, some exceptional cases on both sides, 
and here the Bill brought a necessary relief.” 
[“ Hear, hear !’”] 


Not only did he entirely agree with every 
word of that quotation, but he would 
submit to the House that the very fact 
of this clause being in the Bill will pre- 
vent the necessity for putting it into 


force. When the clergyman of a rural 
parish realised that if he should attempt 
to introduce any highly controversial 
elements into his religious teaching it 
would bring about a visit from the Non- 
conformist minister, he would take very 
good care that such a provocation shall 
not be given. [“ Hear, hear!”| And 
whilst on this subject might he express 
the hope that before this Bill is placed 
upon the Statute-book it might contain 
a clause making the grant of public 
money to any Voluntary School con- 
ditional upon the managers of that 
school, so far at least as assistant masters 
and mistresses were concerned, placing 
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no barrier in the way of the engagement of 
Nonconformists, other things being equal. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] It had been frequently 
mentioned that there were some 8,000 
Church of England schools which the 
children of Nonconformists were com- 
pelled to attend, there being no other 
school in those parishes. Some weeks 
ago the right hon. Gentleman, the late 
Home Secretary, had made such a state- 
ment, and the statement was received 
with cries of “shame,” as though the 
provision of those means of education 
was something discreditable to the 
Church. The Member for Flintshire 
made the statement in reference to 
Wales that though three-fourths or 
seven-eighths of the inhabitants of 
a parish were Nonconformists the 
Church schools were the only schools to 
which the children had access. But 
surely this was no reflection upon the 
Church of England. If the members of 
the Church built the schools, although 
they they were a small minority, the 
more creditable this was to the Church. 
In conclusion, he desired to say a word 
in regard to the proposal to raise the age 
of half-timers to 12 years. Personally, 
looking at the question from an educa- 
tional point of view only, he was in 
favour of raising the limit. So far as 
regarded the children themselves, it 
would no doubt be to their advantage 
except in certain exceptional cases. 
Where the father of a family died, and 
his widow was left to struggle with a 
young family, the loss of the half-timer’s 
wages for 12 months, amounting to some 
2s. 6d. or 3s. per week, would be a 
serious deprivation. It would mean 
that the children would often be sent to 
school insufficiently fed, and it was for 
this House to consider whether this was 
or was not a sufficient reason for allow- 
ing the age to remain as it was, and 
where it was fixed only two or three 
years ago, or whether it should be raised 
to 12 years, as the Bill proposed. There 
was only one other matter he wished to 
notice. Last year there were 5,325,858 
children on the school registers. Of 
that number more than 5,000,000 left 
school before they were 13 years old. 
What happened? Why, that the great 
majority of those children threw their 
lesson-books on one side, and straight- 
way forgot most of what they had 
learned. He believed the new evening 
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continuation Code would largely help 
to remedy this state of things. It was 
drawn up exactly on the right lines for 
attracting the young people to the 
schools. And here again he spoke with 
a practical knowledge of the subject. 
Four years before he established a day- 
school he established a night-school— 
that was ‘now just 44 years ago. For 
nearly 10 years at that period he 
devoted three evenings per week to 


Education 


the practical teaching of the young) 
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nation to which they belonged, he would 
confer a very great boon upon many 
persons desirous of joining the teaching 
profession, and remove a grievance which 
was largely felt by many Nonconfor- 
mists, especially in our country villages. 
From the point of view of the Queen’s 
Speech, the main clause in the Bill was 
the fourth, the clause which embodied 
the general principle of giving aid to 
necessitous schools, both Voluntary and 





Board. He hoped that what had been 


people employed at his works, and| said upon the Opposition Benches had 
he knew what could be done in| made it clear that no one who sat upon 
evening schools. Unfortunately, the) those Benches was in favour of the ex- 
children left the day-schools at a very tinction of Voluntary Schools. It was 
critical age, before they were old enough/a perfectly reasonable thing that, in a 
to understand and realise the value of year of surplus like this, money should 
the education they had received, and|be found to help necessitous schools. 
which had cost the country so many | Very heavy drafts had been made upon 
millions of money, and so much anxious|the Treasury for the purpose of popular 
thought. He would like to see attend- | education, especially in the last half- 
ance at an evening school made compul-| dozen years—the grant had been very 
sory for two nights per week up to the nearly doubled in the last six years. 
age of 16. He was told this was done|The demand was now normal, and 
in Germany by making employment in therefore they were all agreed that, when 
the daytime dependent upon a certain) there was money to spare, grants to 
limited attendance at an evening school, | necessitous schools, whether Voluntary 
and he imagined the same thing might | or Board Schools—those schools which 


be done here. He would end as he 


began—namely, by expressing his satis- 


faction with the Bill. The Bill was a 
good Bill, it was framed on _ broad, 
liberal, statesmanlike principles, and 
when some of its minor details had been 
amended in Committee, and the Bill 
became enrolled on the Statute-book, it 
would prove of immense benefit to the 


cause of education through all its various | 


and progressive stages, and would be 
an honour to a Statesman who had pro- 
duced it, whose name would ever be 
associated with a great, a wise, and a 
liberal Measure. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York- 
shire, W. R., Rotherham) said, he was 
entirely in accord with what his right 
hon. Friends the late Home Secretary 
and the Member for Aberdeen had said, 
and he would try not to follow them in 
the path they had trodden. He heard 
with pleasure what the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken said about the 
assistant teachers in Voluntary Schools. 
If the hon. Gentleman could persuade 
his Friends to insert a clause in the Bill 
which would enable, in Denominational 
Schools, assistant teachers to be ap- 
pointed apart from the particular denomi- 


Colonel Mellor. 


| formed an essential part of the national 


| system—were perfectly reasonable things. 
| They differed, however, as to the condi- 
| tions on which such grants might fairly 
be given to Voluntary Schools. They 
differed, further, as to the amount of 
provision which was made relatively to 
the Voluntary Schools and to the Board 
Schools. It seemed hardly reasonable 
there should be £489,000 allotted to 
Voluntary Schools, and only a sum of 
probably less than £40,000 to Board 
Schools. It had been pointed out more 
than once that that proportion was hardly 
reasonable, even from the point of view 
of the Government themselves. Then 
he hoped they might be able to embody 
in the Bill some arrangement for repre- 
sentation—and it was only representa- 
tion of a moderate character which they 
asked for—in connection with Volun- 
tary Schools which received this grant, 
with a view to the prevention of a waste 
of money. He would hardly have 
alluded to Clause 27 if it had not been 
for one remark which fell from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth last night. The hon. and 
learned Member spoke of the religious 
teaching in Board Schools as spurious 
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religious teaching. He wondered whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
thought how much pain he would give 
by that remark to the 30,000 or 40,000 
teachers and assistant teachers in the 
Board Schools- who were doing their 
best, under the conditions under which 
they worked, to make the teaching they 
gave a really religious teaching. 
[Cheers.| His contention and that of 
his hon. Friends was, that the great 
bulk of the parents whose children went 
to Board Schools now were perfectly 
satisfied with the religious teaching 
given—| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |—and desired 
religious instruction for the children in 
the school they attended. He asked 
whether Clause 27 would benefit either 
the children or the teacher. Was it 
good for children in their tender years 
to realise the divisions which existed 
amongst religious people by their being 
separated into different classes in the same 
school]? Was it good for the teacher? Hon. 
Members knew full well that the teachers 
themselves disapproved of this new 
principle of giving religious instruction. 
He passed to the question of decentrali- 
sation, and he must confess he did not 
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quite understand what their position now 


was. At first they believed that there 
was to be a completely new department 
set up in every county and every county 
borough; but the speech of the Vice 
President seemed to have somewhat 
modified that position. He said the 
setting up of the new authority should 
be permissive ; and, on the other hand, 
he stated that the Education Depart- 
ment would not be weakened but would 
be greatly strengthened by the Bill. As 
to the permissive method of decentralisa- 
tion it seemed to him it would be very 
difficult to carry it out. Invidious dis- 
tinctions would be created, and he could 
hardly believe such a method would be 
effective. The hon. Member opposite 
said the Lancashire education authority 
would be found to be even more severe 
than the Education Department itself, 
because new brooms swept clean. If 
they were to have the present Education 
Department greatly strengthened by the 
Bill, and if they were to have the depart- 
ment in Lancashire more severe than the 
central department, he was afraid the 
hon. Gentleman and his friends would be 
suffering under a greater reign of terror 
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than when he was at the Education De- 
partment. He might add that that 
reign was not quite so bad as it was 
painted. With reference to permissive 
decentralisation he observed that some 
of those towns which clearly deserved 
it did not seem to desire it. The hon. 
Member for the Edgbaston Division ex- 
pressed no desire whatever to have this 
new Education Department set up in 
Birmingham, or to have the present 
system of inspection by the Education 
Department withdrawn. And what 
about London? They had not heard from 
London any voice urgently in favour of 
decentralisation. No doubt the County 
Councils Association would press a 
resolution in favour of it. It was rather 
tempting to be allowed to distribute 64 
millions of Imperial money. He remained 
of the same opinion which he formed 
when he first heard the Bill described, 
that this sudden and unexpected dissolu- 
tion of the powers of the Education 
Department, if it was carried out 
in full, would have some very serious 
consequences. What kind of inspectors 
would they be able to appoint in their 
126 new Education Departments ? 
Between now and the first of January 
next they had to appoint at least 400 
inspectors to work under these education 
authorities in the counties and county 
boroughs. Where were they to get their 
new inspectors from? He did not 
hesitate to say that, if this Bill was 
carried out in full, the inspectors of the 
county authority would be more im- 
portant from the point of view of whe- 
ther the schools were going to be lifted 
or lowered than the Inspectors of the 
Education Department itself. They 
could not make experienced inspectors 
in a few months. They could not get 
them by advertising for them. Think 
how gradually the Inspectors of the 
Education Department had been made. 
Most of them had undergone a pre- 
liminary training, and after long experi- 
ence some of them were very capable 
and very able men. But these men 
would be retained by the Department. 
It the Department parted with any of 
its staff it would be with the least 
capable and least experienced of its 
members. It seemed to him a very im- 
portant matter. There would be a 
double inspection of schools at the very 
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least, he was not sure that in some cases 
there would not be a triple inspection. 
They were to have associations of schools 
dealing with the 4s. grant on a scheme 
to be approved ; and it would be their 
business to see by some inspection of 
their own that the conditions were being 
satisfied, before the county inspector 
went to ascertain whether the grant 
was being properly dealt with by the 
association. Thus they would have the 
association inspector, the county in- 
spector, and the Department inspector. 
That would be found too much of a good 
thing for most schools, and he felt 
almost confident that the county in- 
spector would be the man who on the 
whole would be the most important 
official, and that the Education Depart- 
ment inspectors, who after all went 
mainly in order to see that the County 
Council were doing their duty, though 
he might be much the most experienced 
man, would be on the whole one whose 
visit would be less regarded. Then there 
was another point of view. Some counties 
were forward in the work of technical 
education, others had made very little 
progress ; but they were going to attempt 
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the task of trying to organise secondary 
education, and to provide cheap schools 
in many places where the sons of the 
farmer, the tradesman, and others might 


go. That was a work that required time. 
Under the Welsh Act of the last Tory 
Government, that was made possible for 
Wales. For four or six years at least 
this work had been going forward, and 
yet he had no hesitation in saying that 
the county governing bodies of Wales 
had still got their hands so full 
of secondary education that they 
were not really fitted to undertake 
the task of supervising elementary 
education in this country. That was the 
case also in some English counties, and 
if they overwhelmed them with these 
elementary education duties, they 
would put a bar on their going 
forward with secondary education in 
the way he hoped they might do. 
With reference to the provisions for 
secondary education, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Cambridge 
University that there ought to be some 
provision for a central authority, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would be 
able to persuade the Government to 


Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland. 
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make some arrangement as to this sub- 
ject. They could not effectively carry 
out the work of education unless they 
made some reform in the present posi- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners. 
Under the Bill special provision was 
made by which schemes should be 
carried through under the Charity Com- 
mission, but there was no provision for 
amalgamating the Charity Commission 
with the Central Education Depart- 
ment. What was the result? The 
theory of the Charity Commission was 
that there was Ministerial responsibility 
behind all schemes approved by the 
Lord President of the Council. But 
last Thursday night a scheme, so ap- 
proved, was brought before the House, 
and it was opposed by a Member of 
the Cabinet. [‘ Hear, hear!”] That 
was not a satisfactory position. Either 
let the Charity Commission be entirely 
independent or let the theory of Minis- 
terial responsibility be made real by 
amalgamating the Charity Commission 
with the Education Department so that 
schemes might from the beginning go 
forward with the sanction of the 
Minister for Education instead of being 
brought in with the feeling that some- 
body else was responsible for what he 
had felt himself obliged to approve. 
In -the provisions for secondary educa- 
tion he was surprised to find that 
there was no conscience clause. The 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869 had a 
conscience clause both for day scholars 
and boarders, and the last Conservative 
Government inserted conscience clauses 
both in the Technical Education Act and 
in the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
He could hardly believe that the Bill 
would leave the House without some 
provisions similar to those under which 
nearly all their publicly aided education 
was carried on. He passed to the question 
as to how the Bill treated School Boards. 
Their position was this---Why had they 
not left them alone? If the Govern- 
ment had made some proposition, with 
reference to the small country Board 
Schools, for federating them in some 
reasonable way over a reasonable area, 
they would have entirely agreed with 
them. But the Bill went a good deal 
further than that, and yet it was diffi- 
cult to understand exactly what the 
position was. If they said, ‘‘ You are 
attacking School Boards in this Bill,” 
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the reply was, ‘‘ No, we are not attack- 
ing them :’’ and then, if they said, 
‘* What is the use of all these clauses if 
you are not attacking them?’’ they 
were told that, ‘‘It is really only the 
provision of a beneficial, useful alterna- 
tive system.’’ “They looked upon that 
useful alternative system with a good 
deal of suspicion. First of all, there 
was the financial check upon the School 
Board. That, they were told, was only 
a friendly way of setting up a Financial 
Committee to look after them. They 
did not regard it in that light. It was 
perfectly clear that there were to be no 
more School Boards in the boroughs, and 
if they took up the rest of the Bill it 
was perfectly clear that what was called 
the alternative system was a system 
gradually to do away with the School 
Boards. [The First Lorp of the TrEa- 
sury: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Leader 
of the House assented to that proposition. 
He wanted to point out what would 
happen in proportion as they succeeded 
with their alternative system, which was 
to get rid of School Boards—and here, 
again, he was dealing with the matter 
from a purely educational point of view. 
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As they set up these County Committees, 


these educational authorities, which 
were to supersede, as was hoped, all 
School Boards, they would be in this 
remarkable position—that the more they 
succeeded the more these new education 
departments would have, in addition to 
their duties as impartial education de- 
partments, schools of their own as well. 
Consider an education department distri- 
buting public money and yet with schools 
of its own. He tried to imagine what 
the Education Department would have 
been, and he at the head of it, if, in 
addition to all its other difficulties, it 
had schools of its own. The hottest 
water he got into would be perfectly 
tepid compared with what the tempera- 
ture would have been if this had been 
the case. At any rate, the Education 
Department, he believed with the admis- 
sion of all parties, might be said to carry 
out its work with impartiality in the 
distribution of its money. It had perfect 
freedom of allotment, and it was not 
tied up as to the amount, and it could 
give it where it thought proper, and it 
certainly did not have the additional 
labour of carrying on schools of its own. 
But what would these new Educational 
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Departments be? No doubt they would 
try to be impartial, but they would not 
have freedom of allotment of public 
money, because they were going to tie 
them up to a rigid limit by this Bill. 
They would also have to contend with 
the enormous difficulties which would 
arise on account of the suspicion at- 
tached to having schools of their own to 
carry on. If they did not give enough 
of the taxpayers’ of the Education De- 
partment’s money to their own rate-sup- 
ported schools, they would receive serious 
reproof from the ratepayers ; and if, on 
the other hand, they had the other duty 
of giving money to Voluntary Schools, 
and they gave too much to their own 
schools, they would be constantly told 
they were favouring them at the expense 
of the Voluntary Schools. What had 
been the tendency of the principle of 
inspection and examination in this coun- 
try? Let anyone consider how it had 
worked as their educational system had 
improved, even in middle-class schools. 
First of all, they had the weakest form 
of examination where it was conducted 
by the masters themselves and they pre- 
sented their own report. Then the next 
stage was where certain examiners were 
invited from the University or elsewhere 
by the head master himself, and the ten- 
dency was, if they wanted to be invited 
again, that they were rather tempted to 
give a favourable report. But in the 
course of the last quarter of a century, 
one after another, the great bulk of their 
best schools had submitted themselves to 
an impartial public examination by the 
recognised authorities from the Univer- 
sities. What were they going to do 
under this Bill? They were going to 
carry on their own inspection absolutely 
by their own officers, and to do what 
was not done, at any rate, by the exam- 
iners in ordinary schools—to carry the 
money in their hand side by side with 
the inspection. He could not think 
that such a system would work out 
satisfactorily or without friction. Con- 
sider the position of a local inspector, 
a County Council inspector, in a county 
borough. He had come to the limit 
fixed by Parliament for the Parliamen- 
tary grant. He knew there was no 
more money to come from Parliamentary 
sources, and yet he was responsible for 
grantingthatmoney. Hecame toa Volun- 
tary School which had, perhaps, been 
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a very indifferent school, but which had 
passed into the hands of good managers 
and excellent teachers. He found 
that the school was worthy of receiving, 
perhaps, one-third again as much money 
as it received at the last inspection. 
But he knew that the whole Parliamen- 
tary grant was exhausted. He wanted 
to grant this money, but where was it 
to come from, because the other schools 
had not at all been backward, but per- 
haps going forward. If he was to do 
justice to the Voluntary Schools he must 
withdraw the money from the Board 
Schools, which were under the control of 
his masters, the educational authority. 
Tf he did that he would get into trouble 
with the ratepayers. Of course the 
deficiency must be met by the ratepayers, 
and if he went on that he would quickly 
send the educational authority to the 
City Council to ask powers for some more 
money to be raised. One could well 


Education 


imagine that, when they came, some | 


City Councillor, who was more interested 
in the ratepayers than in education, 
would say, ‘‘ Why don’t you give more 
Parliamentary money to the schools for 
which you are responsible ?’’ And when 
it was pointed out that the Committee 


had a duty to look after the Voluntary 
Schools, he could well imagine the Coun- 


cillor replying, ‘‘ After all, 
begins at home.”’ 
feeling that, under this new method, 
there would be the greatest difficulties 
for these local bodies in carrying on their 
work with a reputation, which they 
would desire to make, for perfect im- 
partiality. Then it was: said, that was 
the kind of case in which the Education 


Department would come in; but they 
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to administer these six and a half 
millions themselves, and to give the 
highest grant wherever they thought it 
reasonably right, the £6,500,000 would 
very soon mount to seven, eight, nine, 
and ten millions, and the supervising 
work of the Education Department 
would be inadequate to keep that 
steadily rising grant down. This 
brought him to the financial clauses of 
the Bill. They were asked to assert for 
the first time that not the Treasury, not 
| the House of Commons itself, were suffi- 
cient to deal with the question of the 
amount of money they would grant for 
| the provision of education for Elementary 
Schools in this country. They were 
| going to take into partnership the House 
\of Lords. They, for the first time, were 
to have a permanent voice in this ques- 
tion, which affected the allotment of a 
present sum of more than £7,000,000. 
He had asked himself whether this pro- 
vision was due to a sincere regard for the 
principle of national economy, and he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
not. In order to justify that conclusion 
he turned to Scotland, and asked how 
many of the provisions of the Bill they 
were going to apply to that country. If 
the legislation was so beneficent, so 
admirable, so excellent, so good for pro- 
gress in education, surely Scotland ought 
to have it. Were they going to redis- 
tribute the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment ; .were they going to set up a 
double inspectorate in Scotland ; were 
| they going to give special facilities for 
the dissolution of the Glasgow School 
| Board ; were they going to give the City 
Council of Glasgow special opportunities 
‘of setting up a financial committee 











would have the most difficult task of | among men who knew little of education 
deciding whether, in detail after detail, in order to control that great School 
the grant had been allotted fairly to a| Board of which Glasgow was so justly 
very considerable number of schools, and | proud? The answer to all that was, 
he defied even the best inspector to be ‘‘No.’’ He turned to the financial 
able to come to a really saitsfactory con- provisions which were going to per- 
clusion on that point. He fully under-|manently put a limit upon their 
stood why this Parliamentary limit, | Parliamentary grant. He would ask 
which they so much objected to, had hon. Members to look at the Estimates, 
been inserted in the Bill. It was con- | and they would see to what he alluded. 
sidered to be, he supposed, an almost | One page in those Estimates showed that 
necessary part of handing over the ad-|the grant for the coming year for 
ministration of the Parliamentary grant| Elementary Schools was estimated at 
of £6,500,000 to local authorities, | 19s. ld. for England and Wales, while 
because the Government had no doubt for the corresponding schools for Scot- 
said that if these local authorities were land the grant was estimated at 21s. 7d. 
allowed, even under the strictest Code, A Scottish child, therefore, at the present 
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moment was considered, and he dared 
say rightly, by the powers that be to be 
worth 2s. 6d. more than the English child. 
The Government proposed to perpetuate 
this system, to tie the English child 
down to a maximum of 19s. 1d. and to 
leave the Scottish child at a minimum 
of 21s. 7d. The Scottish child would 
probably obtain another half-crown in 
10 years, when he would be worth 5s. 
more than the English child. He could 
hardly believe that the English people 
desired that the 500,000 children in 
Scottish Schoo! Boards should have this 
tremendous advantage over the 2,000,000 
children in English Board Schools. He 
objected to this proposal that the little 
pushing northern member of the British 
firm should remain perfectly free, whilst 
the predominant partner was bound 
hand and foot. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
the Bill passed the English people would 
envy the position of Scotland, and pray 
to be allowed to share her privileges. 
As an English Member he protested 
against the proposed arrangement. He 
failed to see why the Engligh child 
should be tied down in this way when 
the Scottish child was to be allowed to 
go forward. He could imagine that it 
would be very agreeable to Scottish 
Members on the other side of the House 
to vote for this proposal. They would 
be supporting their Leaders and at the 
same time helping to secure a special 
advantage for the country whence they 
came. There were some Scottish Mem- 
bers among the right hon. Gentlemen 
who sat near him. He should keep a 
most careful watch upon them-—{laugh- 
ter|—and he trusted that they would be 


for the clause. 
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respect of certain portions of our educa- 
tion, both elementary and secondary, 
and this was a most inappropriate 
moment in which to set to work to 
fetter public bodies in their disposal of 
educational funds. He could only hope 
that this might become a better Bill 
through rational discussion in Commit- 
tee. He should vote against the Second 
Reading of any Education Bill which 
contained a limiting financial clause such 
as was found in this Measure. There 


were, no doubt, some good things in this 
Bill, but, in the main, it was retrograde 
and would retard and prevent that 
effective development of our system of 
national education which those who sat 
on his side of the House were specially 
[ ‘‘ Hear, 


bound to 
hear !”’ 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said, that he should have 
been glad to abstain from joining in the 
Debate, considering that the Measure 
had been so fully discussed, but he felt 
bound to describe to the House the 
painful disabilities under which the 
Voluntary Schools laboured in the con- 
stituency which he had the honour to 
represent. He regretted to say that the 
remedies which this Bill provided for the 
evils of which those schools complained 
would be inadequate in Manchester. 
Several hon. Members had questioned 
whether during the last election Union- 
ist candidates had said anything to give 
their supporters to expect the introduc- 
tion of so wide a Measure as the present. 
His own conscience, at any rate, was 
clear on the point, because he had 
declared to his constituents that in his 


help forward. 


‘opinion one of the chief wants of the 
able to withstand the temptation to vote | 


Our system of technical | ticularly with regard to the manner in 


country was a reform of education, par- 


and commercial secondary education was|which public grants were distributed. 
largely dependent for its supply of cap-| He also felt sure that the supporters of 
ablescholars upon our Elementary Schools, | Unionist candidates generally were under 
and by this Bill the Government were | no misapprehension as to the intentions 
doing something to prevent the devolop- | of the Unionist Party with regard to 
ment of that supply. A distinguished | this subject of Voluntary Schools. The 
foreigner who visited England a few)right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
years ago to study our social and educa-|down had been more moderate in 
tional institutions said when he returned his language than the right hon. Gen- 
to his own country that in all matters of tlemen near him who had taken part in 
sanitary provision we were in advance of | that Debate. Nothing could be kinder 
other nations, whilst in matters of edu-|than the right hon. Gentleman’s refer- 
cation we were, on the whole, a century ences to the Voluntary Schools, but 
behind the times. It was, unfortunately, | nothing could be sterner than his treat- 
true that we were lamentably behind in | ment of them when he occupied the office 
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of Vice President of the Council. It 
had been said in the course of the 


Debate that the policy of the Education | 
Department had been continuous. Some | 
of the principles guiding its action might | 


have been the same through successive 
administrations, but there was no doubt 
that the little finger of some Vice Presi- 


dents had weighed more heavily on the | 


Voluntary Schools than the whole hand 
of others. In the last few years these 
schools had been treated very harshly, 
and now they were under notice to 
increase their teaching staff to an extent 
which he feared would absorb the new 
4s. grant. Several hon. 
had described the proposed division of 
the grant as unequal, and complained 
that three-fourths or nine-tenths of it 
would go to Voluntary Schools. But the 
only real reason for making this grant was 
the excessive poverty of the Voluntary 
Schools, which had to compete with the 
Buard Schools with their unlimited 
resources. It was manifest that if the 
grant was intended to level up the poor 
schools, which were mainly Voluntary 
Schools, the larger proportion of grants 
must go to them. He had _ read 
recently in the papers of the secu- 


larists or colourless religionists imputa- 
tions that the conscience clause was 


strained because the Apostles’ Creed 
had been taught in Board Schools. 
If the Apostles’ Creed went beyond the 
limits of the religious teaching in Board 
Schools he should say that the religion 
taught in them was ‘‘spurious.’’ The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite asked if it was 
good that children should be taught the 
divisions which parted Christians? He 
should have thought they could not go 
along the street without seeing them ; 
but was that a reason why they should 
be taught a form of religion which had 
no distinctive features at all? The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the de- 
centralisation in the Bill as confusing 
because it was only permissive. He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman 
would have liked it any better if it had 
been compulsory and immediate, instead 
of permissive and gradual. He thought 
it was a very difficult part of the Bill, 
but it was a most valuable part. What 
was wanted was an administration which 
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Gentlemen | 
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| eee rather than the intensely centra- 
‘lised and bureaucratic administration 
/now prevailing. He had in his own 
constituency seen many evidences of the 
distress in which managers of Voluntary 
Schools had been placed by the excessive 
exactions of the Education Department 
\under the instigation of the inspectors, 
Clergymen with small incomes and with 
large parishes had been compelled to 
|maintain, somehow or other, schools 
holding 1,200 children, and these chil- 
dren had been admirably taught, as was 
evidenced by the education grant. They 
had been suddenly called upon to pro- 
vide accommodation of a kind not 
dreamt of when their buildings were 
sanctioned by the Department, and over 
and over again they had sent to ask him 
how it was possible for them to meet this 
‘expenditure. That illustrated the want 
of local instead of central management. 
As to the gradual abolition of School 
Boards, there need be no misunderstand- 
‘ing about that. They were told when 
the present system of education was 
established that the Board Schools were 
‘intended, to supplement and not to sup- 
|plant the existing means of education. 
From the terms in which the Voluntary 
Schools were then spoken of, it could 
‘never have been supposed that the 
Liberal Party would endeavour to do 
‘away with them. If School Boards 
were gradually abolished, it would only 
be because Voluntary Schools had so in- 
creased that they were not required, and 
the local authority had covered the 
ground, so that there would be homo- 
geneity and unity in local government— 
a change to be desired in this country, 
as, by reason of the numerous elections 
we now had, it was sometimes hardly fit 
to live in. As to the difficulties of ad- 
ministration by local authorities, there 
must be considerable difficulty with 
regard to finance if they were to level 
up all the schools, and he must frankly say 
|that he saw no real method of meeting 
| the difficulty except by equally dividing, 
\fairly among all the schools that ful- 
filled the requirements of the Depart- 
|ment in the matter of secular teaching, 
all moneys raised from public sources. 
| He could not for the life of him conceive 
|why a school was to be deprived of a 


should be sufficiently local to give con-|share of the rates because dogmatic re- 
sideration to the wants and circum-/|ligion was taught, and why a school 
stances of the schools of the neighbour-|should be penalised because it trained 
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children in the Christian faith, which 
was the highest and most desirable part 
of education. It seemed to be unfair 
and extremely undesirable that people 
who were called upon to supply a large 
part of the cost of religious education 
should also be‘called upon to contribute 
to the rates, which were, to a great ex- 
tent, crushing their own schools. He 
desired very briefly to state to the House 
how the present system operated in his 
own constituency, in the city of Man- 
chester. There were 26 schools in North- 
East Manchester, which was a district 
composed almost entirely of the working 
classes. In 1870 there were the same 
number of schools belonging to the 
Church of England, to the Roman 
Catholics, and to the Undenomina- 
tionalists. Ten of these schools had now 
become Board Schools, four Church 
Schools had been crushed out, and six 
Undenominational or Nonconformist 
Schools had been handed over to the 
School Board. The Roman Catholics 
had maintained their schools under the 
greatest difficulty, and with the greatest 
efficiency. They had only done so 
through the infinite sacrifices made by 
managers and teachers, and he thought 
the same credit was also due to the 
poorer Church parishes that had main- 
tained their schools in spite of all difficul- 
ties. Out of 12,200 children attending 
school in that part of Manchester, over 
8,000 were in the Voluntary Schools, 
and only 4,230 in the Board Schools. 
The education grant for the Voluntary 
Schools averaged £1 9s. 2d., and for the 
BoardSchools£1 10s. 33d. Therefore, the 
education given in the Voluntary Schools 
was almost as good, judged by results, 
as that of the Board Schools. The school 
fees in the Voluntary Schools were 
ls, 14d. per child ; in the Board Schools 
ls. 5d. In both categories some of the 
schools were free. Contributions and 
sundries in the Voluntary Schools 
amounted to 5s. 24d. per head, in the 
Board Schools to 9d. The contribution 
to the Board Schools from the rates was 
19s. 24d. ; to the Voluntary Schools it 
was nil. The total income per child in 
Voluntary Schools was £1 15s., and in 
Board Schools £2 lls. 8d.; conse- 
quently, there was a difference of 14s. 
against the Voluntary Schools, and the 
salaries paid per scholar was 12s. 7d. 
more in the Board Schools than in the 
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Voluntary Schools. Schools that were 
handicapped to that extent could only 
be maintained with difficulty. In Man- 
chester, the public cost per child in 
Board Schools was £3 10s. or £3 12s., 
and in Voluntary Schools £1 7s. 
The Voluntary Schools had to struggle 
very hard for their existence in the face 
of the action of the School Boards. 
Would it be believed that, whilst there 
were 5,000 vacant seats for children in 
the Manchester Board Schools, the 
School Board of the city were erecting 
two large new schools within 250 yards 
of each other, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the space between them there 
were already in existence two flourishing 
Church Schools? Thus the unfortunate 
ratepayers of Manchester were being put 
to an expense of something like £30,000 
for building two new Board Schools 
which were utterly unnecessary, the only 
excuse that was put forward for this ex- 
travagance being that three Noncon- 
formist Schools had been given up. In 
his opinion there could be no good ground 
whatever to justify the erection of these 
new Board Schools in a district the edu- 
cational requirements of which were 
already amply supplied by Voluntary 
Schools. Could hon. Members be sur- 
prised that in these circumstances the 
Voluntary Schools found themselves 
heavily handicapped in their struggle 
with a body that had at its back the 
purse of the ratepayers. No doubt the 
result of the last School Board election 
for Manchester was to put into office a 
majority of the advocates of denomina- 
tional schools, but it was then too late to 
stop the mischief, because the building 
of the new schools had already com- 
menced. A _ right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking the other night from the Front 
Opposition Bench, had said that no new 
Board School could be erected without 
the sanction of the Education Depart- 
ment, and that that sanction was not 
given until the whole circumstances of 
each case had been carefully inquired 
into. He should like to know whether 
the circumstances with regard to the 
schools to which he had just referred, 
or to the school in the Old Kent Road, 
had been inquired into by the Education 
Department before they gave their sanc- 
tion for them to be built. In his opinion 
these cases showed the great necessity 
there was for decentralisation in the 
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matter of educational control. What he 
desired to say with regard to this Bill 
was that, in his view, it would not to any 
appreciable extent remedy the hardships 
and disabilities under which the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic 
Voluntary Schools laboured. It was 
true that they would receive this 4s. 
grant, but that would merely enable 
them slightly to increase the number of 
their teachers. He regretted that the 
Government had not availed them-| 
selves of the great opportunity | 
which their present position gave them, 
and that they had given so poor a fulfil- | 
ment of their promises. Why had not| 
the Government had the courage of their 
convictions, and brought in a Bill that 
would have been of some real benefit to 
the Voluntary Schools. He hoped that | 
they would not think that it was now 
too late to amend their Bill in the right 
direction. An Irish Member had said 
that he would vote for Second Reading | 
of the Bill in the hope that it would | 
be’ amended in Committee, and he 
should do so also with the hope that it 
would be greatly improved before it be- 
came law. As the Measure stood it 
might perhaps postpone the extinction 
of Voluntary Schools, but it would not 
be effectual for long. The supporters of | 
Voluntary Schools had long struggled 
against hope deferred, and they had now 
trusted that the Government would have 
brought in a real Measure that would have 
the effect of preserving those schools 
which were valued by the parents of the | 
children that attended them. In con- 
clusion he could only express his great | 
desire that the Government would con-| 
sent to have the Bill largely amended in | 
Committee, consistently with their pro-| 
fessed intentions. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- | 
Lyme) said, that the hon. and learned | 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth, 
in the course of his speech last night had 
made a strong appeal to hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House to 
give up their policy of determined 
opposition to this Bill, and in trying to 
encourage them to adopt that course he 
made the strongest and most bitter 
partisan speech to which he had ever 
listened in that House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told the House 
that the Nonconformists were perfectly 
satisfied with the spurious religious 
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instruction that was given in the Board 
Schools. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
commenced by saying that the people of 
this country were dissatisfied with the 
Board Schools, and he stated as his 
explanation of the fact that the religious 
teaching given in those schools was of a 
spurious character. Such sentiments as 
those were not calculated to do away 
with the bitterness which had been 
introduced into the Debate. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that he was 
surprised that hon. Members on the 


Opposition side of the House should 


oppose the Measure, and that he was 
more and more surprised because every 
speech that was delivered from that side 


‘of the House, showed that the hon. 


Members who delivered them foundsome- 
thing that was good in the Bill. The truth, 


| however, was, that all the chief fault 
‘finding with the Bill appeared to come 
‘from hon. 


Members on the Govern- 
ment side of the House. Hon. Members 
opposite had condemned the Bill, 


, not in respect of its details but in regard 


to its principle. In face of the disagree- 
ment among their followers that the 
Bill had given rise to, surely it would 
have been better for the Government to 


have put the Measure aside and to have 


substituted for it some social and useful 
legislation. The Measure had been con- 
demned by the school teachers outside, 
and the London School Board had 
The 


fined to one Party, it was condemned by 
educationists of all sections of politics. 
In these circumstances was it worth the 
while of the Government to try and 
force the Measure through that House ! 
This Bill would in a large extent 
revivify and bring back to life much of 
the bitterness which the compromise of 
1870 had done so much to soften away. 
He should not have intervened in the 
Debate had he not desired to put before 
the House some of the views on this 
subject that were held by the Wesleyan 
body to which he belonged. That body 
bad had a great deal to do with the com- 
promise of 1870, which some of them 
thought was ill advised. That compro- 
mise it was now proposed to overthrow. 
The Wesleyans were the only single body 
other than the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholics who had any 
number of Voluntary Schools attached 
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to them. According to a Return pre- 
sented in 1895 they had 534 schools 
under inspection, and the average 
attendance in those schools was 131,000. 
The opinion of the Education Com- 
mittee was therefore entitled to con- 
siderable weight. That Committee had 
most strongly condemned the Bill on the 
ground that it did not carry out the 
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policy for which they had been striving | 
That policy | 


during the last 25 years. 
was, doubtless, not an ideal policy. Their 
policy was not to have no religion at all 
taught in the schools but to have 
universal School Boards in districts of 
sufficient area in the schools of which 
Christian unsectarian instruction should 
be given. The Bill provided for 
the continuance of schools where 
dogma would be taught, and was 
absolutely antagonistic to the policy 
which they advocated. If this Bill 
had not been brought in he believed 
that the Voluntary Schools where dogma 
was taught at the [present time would 
have gradually died out, and have been 
superseded by Board +Schools, and he 
should not have been at all sorry to see 
that. The Wesleyan Voluntary Schools 


practically gave no religious teaching of 
a sectarian character, and if the other 


Voluntary Schools came up to their 
level, and if they could be as liberally 
minded, he did not think there would be 
any g great objection to Voluntary Schools. 
He was afraid, however, that most of 
the other Churches had not got to so 
liberal a frame of mind yet as to support 
Voluntary Schools where the teaching 
was absolutely unsectarian. The 27th 
Clause of this Bill had been introduced 
as an Amendment to the Conscience 
Clause, and he knew that the Conscience 
Clause did not work well. In the villages 
it was practically inoperative, and chil- 
dren were compelled to go in for the 
religious teaching in the “school, or if 
they did not they suffered for it. It 
seemed to him a most monstrous thing 
that this should be done, as it was 
making a farce of religion. In hun- 
dreds “of cases the children were com- 
pelled to go into these schools and 
receive their religious teaching from a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
who before he could become a clergy man 
of that Church had had to take an oath 
that he believed things which some of 
the parents of the ‘children = 
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were sacrilegious and profane fables. He 
feared that the 27th Clause would not 
be more operative than the Conscience 
Clause had been. In the towns he 
admitted that it would be workable, as it 
would be possiblein the towns for the Non- 
conformists to organise for the religious 
teaching to be given in the schools, but 
in the villages this would not be the 
case. The only people in the’ village 
who could be sent to do the teaching , 
would be some of the leaders of 
religion in the village, and the greater 
part of these were working people 
who were not free during school 
hours. It would be impossible for them 
to organise any efficient system of reli- 
gious teaching in the village schools. A 
number of hon. Members opposite had 
spoken of the intolerable strain on the 
Voluntary Schools, but he maintained 
that this strain was owing in very many 
instances to clerical intolerance. He 
could give the House one instance of 
this in a small town which he knew 
exceedingly well. There was there one 
Church school, and one or two Noncon- 
formists were on the Board of Manage- 
ment of that school, and for upwards of 
20 years there was never the least fric 
tion between the different sects in that 
town, as there was no endeavour to 
proselytise the children. But the clergy- 
man gave up his living, and he was 
followed by a High Ritualist who at 
once endeavoured to proselytise the 
children. The consequence was that in 
order to protect themselves the Noncon- 
formists had to open another school. He 
took very strong objection to that section 
of the Fourth Clause which permitted 
the schools to form themselves into an 
association. One of the most mischievous 
clauses of the Bill was that which per- 
mitted the Town and County Councils 
to veto an increase of the School Board 
rate. He thought that was a very dan- 
gerous proposal. He believed this was 
a power which was likely to be used, and 
there had been great difficulty already 
in getting the Town Councils to sanction 
the School Board rate. In Cardiff there 
had been for many years a difficulty, and 
the School Board there had had to 
threaten legal proceedings. The Vice 
President had told them that to vote 
against this Bill would be to oppose 
decentralisation, but that was a most 
unjust and unfair statement. No one 
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was a stronger believer in decentralisa- 
tion than he was, but in this case they 
believed the central authority to be a 
good one. The Times, which usually 
fairly stated the views of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, said the other day that in 
any average rural district or parish, most 
of the gentry and all the farmers thought 
that the labourers’ children were taught 
too much-already. But the gentry and 
the farmers in 18 cases out of 20 composed 
the County Councils, and that was why 
they disbelieved in the County Councils 
as educational authorities. If this Bill 
were passed they would have two com- 
peting sections fighting for seats on the 
County Councils. He objected to this 
Bill on account of its financial proposals, 
and on account of the new authority 
which it set up, and if the proposal in 
regard tothe new authority was allowed 
to supersede the School Boards, it would 
be likely to endanger the good educa- 
tion of this country in the future. 
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He most sincerely hoped that, although 
he knew the Bill would in all probabality 
be passed hy a large majority on the 
Second Reading, it would be so altered in 
Committee that the Vice President would 
be compelled to give way to the reason- 


able Amendments suggested. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) said, 
one point which had excited most opposi- 
tion was the limit for the School Board 
rate. It seemed to him that it was over- 
looked that the proposal was similar to 
the limit which was exercised over the 
whole of the national finance by the 
Treasury. ([ Hear, ag Yet they 
were told by several hon. Members that 
to be placed in a similar position under a 
local authority would be such an indig- 
nity to the School Boards that no self- 
respecting man would consent to serve. 
Members on the Treasury Bench bore up 
against that indignity; they were in- 
dignant, perhaps, but they submitted. 
Stara and cheers.) He could not 

elp feeling that, although they were 
told that educationists were singularly 
sensitive as to their dignity, if the Bill 
passed they should hear no more of their 
intolerable wrongs. Then, as to the 
limit of the Parliamentary grant, he 
did not see that there was anything 
intolerable in the proposal. As to the 
special aid grant, he thought that’ every 
Member who had spoken was agreed that 
it was altogether too inadequate to be of 
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much service to the Voluntary Schools. 
Even the Vice President of the Council 
admitted that. He would submit to 
hon. friends on his side of the House 
that unless in Committee they took some 
steps to give more adequate support to 
Voluntary Schools they should look silly 
indeed three or four years hence, because 
they would then have to face their con- 
stituents, who would feel great discon- 
tent because the Voluntary Schools were 
no better off than they had been. He 
thought there were few of his friends who 
would not feel a qualm of anxiety under 
the charge that justice had not been done 
to the Voluntary Schools. [ ‘Hear, hear !”] 
He was told that more money was spent 
on one School Board School in London 
than the whole special aid grants to 
Voluntary Schools. He thought that 
was stating the question in a picturesque 
form. Of course the reply of hon. 
Gentleman opposite was that they 
would very gladly see more help given 
to the Voluntary Schools, but that it 
must be accompanied by control. He 
thought the Member for Cambridge 
University dealt admirably with the 
question of control. It would be an 
absurdity, with a majority of 300 in 
favour of Denominational Schools, to 
undenominationalise them by a side wind. 
[Cheers.] Control would be intolerable 
if it meant the undenominationalising of 
these Voluntary Schools, but, subject to 
that, he did not believe there was any 
difference in principle between both 
sides as to leaving religious teaching 
free and the control of secular education. 
“ Hear, hear!”] As to the poor Board 
Schools, he thought they deserved every 
sympathy. The figures given to the 
House were very impressive, but if they 
deserved sympathy, so much more did 
the voluntary subscribers in heavily- 
rated School Board districts deserve 
sympathy. He did not wish to occupy 
too much time—[cheers|—but surely 
those who were heavily rated for Board 
Schools and gave generously subscrip- 
tions to Voluntary Schouls, deserved 
consideration. [Renewed cheers.| He 
regarded the figures which had been 
quoted with regard to contributions to 
Voluntary Schools by subscribers as a 
stupendous monument of injustice and 
injury. [Cheers.| It seemed to him 
that they were only going to have 
religious education on the condition that 
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they paid as ransom a large sum of 
money. He believed that there were, 
in fact, two religious questions; but 
that was a much more important ques- 
tion than either the maintenance of 
religious education as a whole. They 
were, indeed,” told that the religious 
question had no real existence—-that 
it was a creation of the platform ; 
but platform creations did not produce 
£600,000 subscriptions. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Of course, it was perfectly certain that, 
if the religious question were the delusion 
it was said to be, Voluntary Schools 
would long ago‘ have vanished off the 
face of the earth. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
But there was another aspect besides 
the denominational aspect of Voluntary 
Schools which made them keenly valued. 
He had a quotation from an address 
given to some teachers in 1871 or 1872 
by a very eminent Wesleyan, who was, he 
believed, a critic, but not an opponent, 
of the Bill, which he hoped the House 
would permit him to read. That gentle- 
man said :— 


“Never was the distinct teaching of the 
Church day-school teacher more required than 
itisnow. It is needed to keep up to any ser- 
viceable mark of Christian efficiency the Biblical 
teaching of our Board Schools, I tremble not 
only for the Bible lesson, but for the charming 
and blessed children’s hymns and for the simple 
prayer. Itis my conviction that if there were 
in this country only Board Schools all these 
precious specialities of our English schools— 
heirlooms bequeathed to us by the Christian 
educators of the past, whom, in spite of secularist 
cynicism and detraction, I will dare to pro- 
nounce among the purest and greatest benefac- 
tors the English nation has known—would 
presently be done away with. The badge-word 
unsecturian would harden into secular; all 
savour of Christian love and tenderness would 
pass away from the schools ; and then, indeed, 
England would find that it had paid dear for its 
School Board secularism, and might look with 
vain envy on the Christian system of Scotland, 
or even the denominationalised ‘national’ 
system of Ireland.” 


That was a most important point. 


“Who said that?”] Dr. James Rigg. 
“Oh!”] He observed that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had a great respect for 
every Nonconformist except the minority 
of Nonconformists who did not agree 
with them. [Laughter, cheers, and an 
HON. Member: “ Dr. Rigg opposes the 
Bill.”|_ Then that only made his case 
Stronger. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] What was 
the case as regarded Clause 27? They 
heard from many hon. Members the 
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most astonishing and fantastic travesty 
of the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land. They heard of its being taught 
that all Dissenters would be lost ever- 
lastingly. He had never met a clergy- 
man of the Church of England who held 
such a belief, much less one who en- 
deavoured to teach it to children. [A 
laugh.| There had been attacks on 
dogmatic teaching, and the hon. Member 
who spoke last held up ideally un- 
sectarian schools where undogmatic 
Christianity was taught. He would 
much like to see undogmatic Chris- 
tianity; he wondered what kind of 
religion it was that did not depend 
strictly upon dogma. Then came the 
question whether Clause 27 would be 
unworkable. He believed it had worked 
in Birmingham and in Ireland. But 
they were assured that children would 
have their moral nature very much 
warped if they were segregated into 
different groups so early in life. He was 
always interested to hear these views of 
human nature, but he confessed that the 
child who could come to maturity, or to 
whatever was supposed to be the proper 
age for learning these dangerous truths 
without realising that all Christians were 
not of one mind, must be a very 
eccentric child indeed. [ZLaughter.] No 
doubt, in Board Schools at present there 
was that contiguity which was supposed 
to produce Christian charity as freely as 
it might produce infectious disease. 
That went on during the week days, 
but on Sundays all the horrors that 
were pictured by the imaginations of 
hon. Members opposite actually took 
place. Little Baptist children went to 
the Baptist chapel, little Congregational 
children went to the Congregational 
chapel, little Roman Catholic children 
went to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and, to the shame of all, little Church of 
England children went to the Church of 
England. That was not the worst of 
it. After church was over the segrega- 
tion was repeated in the Sunday school ; 
the children were ticketed and bracketed 
and all the rest of it, and yet he did not 
observe that on the Monday there 
was any outburst of bigotry among 
the children. [Cheers.| No, there 
was very little danger that a really 
frank recognition of the facts of 
the case would ever produce bigotry. 
He was astonished that hon. Members 
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could use that word without a blush. 
Who were the bigots? If ever there 
was a case of flagrant bigotry it was to 


be found in the position of the opponents | 


of this Bill. He had said there were 
two religious questions. He did not 
believe in the dangers that were sup- 
posed to surround the solution of the 
denominational question, and he attached 
very great value to Clause 27 for its 
bearing on the other great question, the 
question of the maintenance of Christian 


teaching in its most rudimentary form. | 


Hon. Members quite understood why 


many felt so strongly on this question. | 


It was not becanse they had any jealousy 
or dislike of Nonconformity that so 
much zeal and energy was thrown into 
the work of Church education, but 
because they believed there was a very 
great and real danger of education being 
secularised altogether. 
It was said truly that in many Board 
Schools the education given was of a 
very real and sound Christian character. 


It was very valuable as far as it went ;| 


but, after all, much depended upon the 
Board elected and upon the individuality 
of the teacher. One man might be a pious 
man, and might give a true rendering of 
the Bible. In the next room, however, 
there might be a most sincere and con- 
scientious man, but who was opposed to 
Christianity altogether. 
tance could be attached to 


teaching of a man of that kind? There 


were many signs that the design to) 


secularise teaching altogether was not 
by any means abandoned by some 
influential persons. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes proposed that the Church 
should abandon its schools and that the 
Apostles’ Creed should be taught in 
every “Board School. That was not 
accepted, but it was not received with 
indignation or horror by the Church 
Party. Mr. Riley spoke of it in terms 
of great civility and respect. But the 
proposal was received with indignation 
by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’ own friends 
and supporters, and in consequence of 


their vehement protest it was dropped. | 


Were religious Nonconformists so blind 


that they did not see where they were | 


being led? When Clause 27 passed they 
would have a great security, although he 
agreed with hon. Members it would 
seldom be used, except by general agree- 
ment, against Board Schools who main- 
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, tained good Bible teaching ; it certainly 
| would very properly be used if there was 
any danger of a Board School teaching 
ceasing to be Christian. He appealed 
to Nonconformists who really valued 
religious teaching, who were really not 
less sincerely religious and pious than 
any Churchman in the House or out of 
it, whether they could not join hands in 
the endeavour to preserve the principle 
.of Christian teaching. He could not 
make that appeal without being reminded 
that it was not necessary to make a 
|similar appeal to Roman Catholics. 
Nothing, he believed, had more raised 
the character of Roman Catholics in the 
eyes of many English Churchmen than 
the vigour and energy with which they 
had always thrown themselves into any 
educational battle in which not merely 
their own faith was concerned, but in 
which common Christianity was a stake. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Unhappily, they had 
learned that Roman Catholics, who were 
supposed to be bigots and most intolerant, 
could work more cordially and zealously 
with those whom they believed to be 
heretics than Protestant Nonconformists 
could work with those whom they regarded 
as their Protestant brethren. [Cheers.] 
He hoped the Catholic Church would 
show once again its power of rising to 
the height ofa great occasion and show 
that it valued our common Christianity 
more than any differences that might 
divide religious denominations. [ Cheers. ] 
They had had some very important dis- 
cussions during the present Sessions. 
They had passed a Bill which had greatly 
increased and strengthened the naval re- 
sources of the country, and had heard 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer detail 
his great Budget, and its story of 
national wealth and prosperity. As they 
listened to these Debates most of them, 
he supposed, felt some degree of patriotic 
pride at the strength and greatness and 
wealth of the country. But they would 
make a great mistake if they supposed 
that the great fleet and that great re- 
venue were the true sources of the 
strength and power of this nation. They 
were the splendid fruits of it; the root 
was deep planted in the religious faith 
they held and drew its sustenance from 
their abiding fear of God. He believed 
that it was impossible to present a more 
momentous question to the attention of 
| the House than the question of Christian 
H 
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teaching, because it involved the issue 
of national faith or national apostasy, 
and national apostasy, let them be sure 
of it, meant ruin. If we preserved our 
national faith it mattered not in the end 
what catastrophes might overtake us, 
we should risé again from every defeat 
with renewed vigour and renewed power 
of usefulness and greatness. But if it 
were destroyed we should fall inevitably 
and never rise again. [Loud Cheers. | 
*Mr. AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL, 
(Fifeshire, W.) said, that he was sure the 
whole House had listened with great de- 
light to the animated and most excellent 
speech of the noble Lord, who had 
spoken in a manner and with a con- 
viction which must always be impressive 
and useful, and which was none the less 
courageous on his part. | Cheers. | 
Speaking of the new educational author- 
ity, he said that it was no myth of the 
past or dream of the future; they knew 
it very well. It was to be found in a 
Committee of the County Councils which 
were existing bodies. They knew of 
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whom they were composed, and the spirit 
and opinions which they expressed, and, 
although he had no doubt that in many 


parts of the country where education was 
already very well conducted men would be 
found on those bodies who would do the 
work well, he was convinced that in places 
where education most required support it 
was impossible to hopefor much assistance 
from County Councils. County Councils 
were composed for the most part of 
farmers ; and he did not think a body of 
men would be found less animated by 
educational zeal than they were. 
[Laughter.| A County Councillor to 
whom he spoke of the benefits of educa- 
tion replied: ‘“ All I can say is, I have 
lived in the country all my life and have 
kept my eyes open, and I am persuaded 
that it would have been a good thing if 
all the money spent on primary education 
during the last 25 years could have been 
put upon the land in the shape of artificial 
manure.” [Loud laughter.| That man 
was an enthusiast, not for education, but 
for manure. ([Laughter.]| He did not 
believe in mind, but in muck. [ Laughter. ] 
He did not wish to underrate that man, 
although he was not altogether what 
they would call a literary person. He 
possessed to the full that ounce of mother 
wit which was proverbially said to be 
worth a pound of clergy. But he was 
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quite sure that in his statement that the 
education of the agricultural labourer 
had been pushed too far, that man’s 
opinion was honestly shared by a large 
majority of hisclassin thecountry districts, 
and he was not sure that it did not ani- 
mate the souls of a great many men who 
sat behind the Government. | Laughter. | 
They were told that in objecting to 
decentralisation they were false to the 
great Radical principle of trust in the 
people. That was the first time those 
sacred words had crossed his lips. He 
desired to know who the people were in 
whom he was to trust before he was ready 
to make any such statement. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers and this Bill were 
the result of trust in the people, therefore 
he passed over that remark. [Laughter.] 
The Secretary of State for India told 
them that the Education Department 
and the School Boards were overworked, 
and he referred to some distinguished 
man who left the finance committee of 
a Schcol Board because he was all day 
signing cheques, an occupation the mono- 
tony of which was not destroyed even by 
the consideration that it was the rate- 
payers’ money and not his own that he 
was signing away. [Laughter.| What 
was the remedy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The Education Department and 
the School Boards, overworked as they 
might be, had nothing else to do; but 
the cure for the congestion was to con- 
fer the duties on bodies who had already 
far too much work. The hon. Member 
for Cambridge University, whose presence 
in the House and whose speeches were 
enough to make even the fiercest of 
Radicals reconsider his objections to the 
utility of University representation — 
[cheers |—recognised that so clearly that 
he did not trouble himself about the 
education committee so far as it was 
composed of the County Council, because 
he pointed out that the County Council 
could invite the aid of extraneous ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the subject 
and with time to devote to the work. 
But, in the first place’ these people were 
non-representative, and therefore, the 
old tag about trust in the people did not 
seem to scan. ([Laughter.| Then 
they must be in a permanent minority ; 
and one did not need to be a wizard to 
see what inevitably must happen. They 
might be quite certain that all the 
drudgery of detail which so moved the 
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spirit of the Secretary for India would 
be left to these extraneous persons ; but 
when money was to be spent and educa- 
tion raised, down would plump the 
farmers and country gentlemen and out- 
vote them. What had the School Board 
done to excite, he would not say the 
animosity, but the very grudging tone 
and spirit of the Government! If the 
Voluntary Schools were suffering an in- 
tolerable strain, why did the Govern- 
ment not give them more money? No 
doubt the demand for some sort of con- 
trol would have been made by the Oppo- 
sition. But they would not have got it. 
[Laughter.| Certainly, if the Government 
was going to give doles and sops to those 
who assisted them at the last election, he 
would prefer Parson Adams to Squire 
Western. Whether this was good or 
bad from a Nonconformist point of view, 
nobody would complain of money being 
spent in bringing good, efficient schools 
to a proper pitch of excellence, and en- 
abling them to carry on their work. But 
all that might be done without subject- 
ing School Boards to any kind of 
ignominy. The First Lord of the Treasury 
had admitted that the object of the Bill 
was gradually to remove the School Board 
system and substitute for it a system of 
Voluntary and denominational education 
all the world over. [The First Lorp of 
the Treasury: “No, no!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman’s interruption certainly 
conveyed to his mind the opinion that 
he was not very fond of the existing 
School Boards, and looked forward to the 
time when there would be no School 
Board throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. There was no oc- 
casion, simply because the Voluntary 
Schools wanted money, to introduce into 
the Bill something that was regarded as 
an insult to the great system which had 
admittedly done so much educational 
work. Everybody who had been at the 
head of the Education Department 
admitted, not only that School Board 
education was good, but that it had 
given an impetus to Voluntary School 
education to become as good as it was. 
This part of the Bill should not be 
pressed on at all. What was wanted 
was money. There was money, and let 
money be given. Now as to the religi- 
ous clause. He had always regarded the 
Vice President of the Council as the 
greatest master of irony who had ever 
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spoken in the House. He had to 
introduce this qualification because the 
historian Gibbon was for some years a 
Member of the House, and a Member of 
Lord North’s Administration. But he 
never spoke, although for years a Front 
Bench man. [Zaughter.| He was con- 
tent to draw his salary in silence. [ Re- 
newed laughter.| O si sic omnia! he might 
almost say, for he thought the example 
of that great historian was worthy of 
pious imitation. [“ Hear, hear!”] When 
they were told to approach the religious 
question in a calm, philosophical spirit, 
they knew what that meant. They were 
told to regard it in the spirit of philo- 
sophy, which regarded all religions as 
equally true or false. But they were so 
constituted that they could not regard it 
in that way. So that, in spite of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s request, the spirit of 
philosophy and calmness had been con- 
spicuous by its absence from the Debate. 
The religious question was not one of 
practical difficulty in the work of the 
schools. The practical difficulty could 
only arise from the children who attended 
school or from their parents. They 
must distinguish between the actual 
parents of the children who went to a 
school and other parents of other children 
who were often moreinterested and excited 
in the matter than the actual parents 
themselves. From the children no sort 
of difficulty could arise. It was a matter 
of complete indifference to a child what 
catechism was taught. He could re- 
member, as a small boy, attending a 
Church of England school. There he 
enjoyed the Church of England cate- 
chism, and much preferred it to the four 
rules of arithmetic. [Zaughter.] He 
took special pleasure in informing. his 
deluded teacher that his name had been 
conferred upon him by his godfather and 
godmother in baptism, though he knew 
perfectly well that, as that ceremony 
was performed according to Presbyterian 
ritual, no such functionaries had graced it. 
[Laughter.| The parents of children who 
attended elementary schools were of two 
kinds — either pious, earnest, devoted 
persons who attached great importance 
to their own religious opinions, far too 
much importance ever to leave definite 
instruction in those opinions to week-day 
teachers of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. If he sent his child to a Board 
School he was quite content as long as he 
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felt certain there was nothing there con- 
trary to the religious spirit. If he thought 
it was not an Agnostic school, and no bias 
was likely to be given against his child’s 
reception of religious truth at home, he 
sent his child without fear and doubt. 
Even in the country districts, if 
ministers would leave them _ alone, 
parents did not mind sending their 
children to Church of England schools. 
He admitted that. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The reason was that the really pious 
parent who had influence over his 
child and was deeply concerned in the 
child’s spiritual welfare, knew he could 
in his own home or in the Sunday 
schools see that his child got the specific 
religious teaching that he wished. Then 
there were parents—a vast number. he 
was sorry to say—who were totally care- 
less and indifferent on the subject of 
religion, not from any growth of sceptical 
opinions, although it would be unwise to 
overlook that growth, and certainly 
nothing was more likely to tend to its 
increase than undue clerical control over 
the education of this country. At the 
present moment this carelessness and 
indifference arose, not from sceptical 
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opinions, but from poverty, and the 
terrible permanent depression of spirits 
which took hold of people who did not 
know from one week’s end to another 
whether they could keep a home over 


their heads. Great poverty as much as 
great wealth was a real materialiser in 
our midst. Such parents did not care 
one way or the other about the religious 
education of their children ; they were 
willing to leave the matter in the hands 
of other people. Where, then, did the 
difficulty come in? It came in because 
of the anxiety of various religious 
denominations to capture the education 
of derelict children whose parents did 
not care. We had in this country an 
Established Church, and everyone was 
supposed to belong to it who had no 
other religion, and the clergy knew that 
if they could get a person to say he did 
not belong to any religion or belonged 
to the Church of England, they would 
control the education of their children 
and proceed to instruct them in a vast 
number of principles of which their 
parents never heard and could not 
possibly understand. Therefore the 
difficulty did not arise with pious 
parents. The noble Lord the Member 
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for Rochester drew a picture of pious 
parents panting that their children might 
be taught the Church catechism. But it 
was the noble Lord and his friends who 
panted. [Zaughter.| Pious parents 
could teach children their own religious 
opinions at home or in Sunday school. 
The difficulty came in over children who 
had not religious parents. Now, what- 
ever they did, let them not say they 
claimed for those children the right to 
be taught religious dogma in the name 
of their parents; let them not say 
these parents had a natural indefeasible 
right to have the children taught their 
religious opinions. They could not make 
a greater case for the parents than the 
parents made for themselves. If those 
parents had not this strong desire for 
definite dogmatic teaching no one 
could blame the clergy and their friends 
for desiring to give it, but in this 
case they were acting as proselytisers 
and teachers of what they themselves 
believed to be Divine truth, not what 
the parents wished their children to 
be taught. If clergy and ministers of 
religion would leave the parents and 
children alone to work out their own 
cure he had no doubt this difficulty would 
never have got into the platform any 
more than it had been found in the 
school. Therefore, this religious clause 
was introduced, not because of the 
anxiety of the parents, but because of 
the zeal of the Church of England. 
He did not think it a good clause 
— that either Nonconformists, or 
pious churchmen, or parents wanted 
it. It was wanted on behalf of the 
parents of children who were not 
pious, and they should make that 
admission. There would be a great deal 
of religious bigotry introduced into the 
schools. He did not think clergymen in 
country parishes would like Baptist 
ministers coming into a Church school to 
give instruction to Baptist children. He 
did not see how they could keep them 
out of the schools. For if they had 
denominational education they could not 
expect Nonconformists to stand on one 
side and allow one denomination to have 
the full benefit of the denominational 
system. They would introduce into 
country schools a religious difficulty, 
which had never yet really existed. 
Therefore, he found himself in a con- 
servative attitude. Why not let it 
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alone? They might say, “It will rarely | employ in condemnation of this innocent 
happen in the villages, Baptist children | little Bill. The rotundity of the right 
will not want to go in any number”?|hon. Gentleman’s sentences and the 
How could they put in that condition, | brilliancy of his adjectives were worthy 
“reasonable number ” ? They had) of the condemnation of a much greater 
cardinals of the Church of Rome and|criminal. He looked upon the Bill as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury saying it | an innocent Bill, and one which estab- 
was the inalienable right of every father lished three most innocent principles, 
to put his own construction on an unintel- | The first was that there should be a de- 
ligible universe, and to have his children | centralisation of theeducational authority, 
taught that construction in every state-|and that the local authorities should be 
aided school in the country. They said it | allowed to direct the education of the 
was his natural indefeasible right. If so,| young. In other words, Home Rule for 
it did not become stronger by multiplica- | education. He was returned to this House 
tion. If there was a single child in a/as a Tory—a fine old crusted Tory—by 
single village who had a father who|a great number of votes, and he some- 
desired that the child should be taught | times doubted whether he had got on the 
his religious opinions, how could they | right side of the House, because he heard 
shut the door to him and say they must | from hon. Gentlemen opposite the most 
have a considerable number? Were they | bitter opposition to what they themselves 
to say that parents could only have their | had hitherto always described as Liberal 
children taught sacred truths where| proposals. It was an extraordinary thing 
there were enough of them? It was | that thegreat Party oppositeshould oppose 
impossible to support such a theory on | any authority in this matter being given 
any philosophical basis. He hoped the} to local authorities, and he wondered, 
Government would raise the 4s. to 6s., | when the time came for them to face their 
and give good, efficient Voluntary Schools | constituents, what sort of position they 
the money they wanted and leave the/ would take up with their local authori- 
rest of the Bill alone. { Cheers. ities. The right hon. Member for East 

*Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham) re-| Fife said the local authorities were not 
marked that it was said by Solomon, | fit to be entrusted with the educa- 
“Train up a child in the way he should |tion of the young, and he devoted a 
go, and when he is old he will not depart | great part of his speech to maintain- 
from it.” His hon. Friend who had just | ing that proposition. But local autho- 
sat down would say, “ Don’t train up a /rities were considered sufficient to Jook 
child in the way he should go, so that|after the welfare and necessities of 
when he is old he shall not be able to find | adults, they could administer the tem- 
it.” It might be lack of taste on his | poral affairs of the persons living within 
part, but he preferred the proverbs of | their jurisdiction, and he thought it 
Solomon to the proverbs of Birrell, and | was rather hard upon them to say they 
he was surprised so learned and ex-| were not able to direct the educa- 
perienced a Member of the House should | tion of the young, subject, as they 
have occupied the time of the House so| would be, to the control of the 
long in opposing children being taught Education Department. It was, and he 
the religion of their fathers. The pro-| should like to emphasise this, only subject 
position was that children should be to the controlling authority of the Edu- 
enabled to reach salvation if they could cation Department that the local autho- 
by following the road by which their | rity could interfere in any way in educa- 
parents or forefathers travelled thereto. | tion. The next principle of the Bill was 
That was all the Bill proposed. Itdid not |to prevent the extinction of Voluntary 
propose in any way to interfere with | Schools—not to suppress Board Schools. 
the religious education of children, except | For 15 years he was one of the committee 
in so far as the parent should have|of management of a large Voluntary 
the inalienable right of dictating what | School in the Metropolis, which edu- 
should be the particular religious edu- | cated, on an average, somewhere about 
cation of his child. He was some- | 1,000 children, and for 10 years he was, 
what surprised at the exaggerated in addition, the honorary secretary of the 
language which the right hon. Member | school. His connection with the school 
for East Fife had thought it necessary to 'had ceased for 10 years now, but during 
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its continuance he could confirm what 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth as to the very 
keen competition between the Board 
Schools and the Voluntary Schools. The 
latter suffered very much from the com- 
petition of the former. Board Schools 
were to be put down near to the 
school he managed, its teachers were 
to be offered higher salaries, it had 
to contend at a great disadvantage 
with the Board Schools, and had great 
trouble in maintaining its numbers. 
In addition to that, the 17s. 6d. limit 
starved the school. The requirements of 
the Education Department had to be 
observed, and it was not able to com- 
pete with the Board Schools.  Alto- 
gether, the school had a great struggle for 
existence, but he was thankful to say 
the school had flourished through it all, 
and was still doing good work. The 
whole object of this Bill was not to sup- 
press Board Schools, but only to let 
Voluntary Schools have a chance of 
living side by side with them. The 
argument had been put forward from the 
other side that directly you commenced 


to aid, as they ought to be aided, Volun- 


tary Schools, the Board Schools must 
disappear. For 25 years the Voluntary 
Schools had been competing with the 
Board Schools at a very great disadvan- 
tage. Some of the Voluntary Schools, 
no doubt, had unfortunately disappeared, 
but he was thankful to say the great 
majority of them still survived. They 
had been able to exist under a competi- 
tion far keener than the Board Schools 
had ever had to submit to ; in fact the 
Board Schools never had had competi- 
tion at all, and it appeared to him to be 
simply ridiculous to say that the small 
aid which this Bill was going to give to 
Voluntary Schools would have the effect 
of so strengthening these schools that 
they would suppress, kill, or work out 
of existence, the Board Schools. <A 
great objection they had to the Bill in 
Oldham was that it did not give the 
Voluntary Schools sufficient assistance, 
and he hoped, in Committee, they 
might .be able to carry some Amend- 
ment which would provide further help 
for Voluntary Schools. There was only 
one other principle he desired to deal 
with, and that was the one which re- 
lated to the religious education of the 
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young. The Bill provided that the chil- 
dren should receive religious education 
according to the tenets and doctrines 
which their parents held. He could 
not imagine how a Party calling them- 
selves Liberal could oppose religious 
toleration. He always thought they 
boasted that their ancestors in polities 
had a great deal todo with bringing 
about religious toleration., For his own 
part he could not imagine a proposal 
more likely to bring about the welfare of 
this country than the proposal to assist 
the parents of poor children in having 
their offspring educated at the expense 
of the State according to the religious 
tenets of their parents. The three great 
principles of the Bill were the constitu- 
tion of local educational authorities, the 
assistance of Voluntary Schools, and the 
enabling of children to be brought up 
according to the religion of their parents. 
All the rest was detail, and he said that 
the Bill which contained such liberal 
provisions ought to recommend itself to 
the other side of the House. He was 
glad to be a Member of a Party that 
would assist in passing such a Bill, and 
he congratulated the House and the 
country on the fact that they had a 
Government in power strong enough to 
place it on the Statute-book. When 
hon. Gentlemen told them they had no 
mandate for such a Bill, all he could say 
was that they had not watched the pro- 
gress of the Jast Election. If there was 
one thing that was put forward at, and 
one thing that was shown by the General 
Election, it was that the people were 
determined to maintain religious educa- 
tion. The feeling of Lancashire on the 
subject was extremely strong, and hon. 
Gentlemen who did not recognise that 
the religious instincts of the great mass 
of the population of the country were 
very strong, would find that their con- 
stituents did not agree with them. The 
Party with which he had the honour 
of being associated would have no reason 
to regret the part they had taken in this 
matter. 

Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
said, he believed the operation of Clause 
27 could not fail to be injurious to the 
highest interests of the religious feeling, 
and to the proper and rightful apprecia- 
tion of religious sentiment in this coun- 
try. The hon. Member who had just 
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spoken had said that if there was any- 
thing conspicuous at the last General 
Election it was the approval of the 
country, and especially of Lancashire, of 
the principle of giving special aid to 
Denominational Schools which was con- 
tained in the Bill. He should have 
thought that that would scarcely have 
been contended as a justification for the 
introduction of the present Bill, of which 
the point to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred was a very small and insignificant 
portion. He thought the information 
they had received from the Vice Presi- 


dent as to the evolution of this Bill was | 


positive proof that in its initial stages it 
was very different to what it was now, 
and he failed to apprehend how there 
could be an electoral warranty for the 
Bill in its present shape. ‘The Vice 
President, in moving the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, referred to the principle 
of decentralisation as a principle to which 
all Radicals were wedded, and said that 
to vote against this Bill would be tanta- 
mount to voting against that principle. 
After an examination of the Bill, he 
could not give an expression of his ap- 
preciation of the decentralisation which 
the Bill contained. Instead of being 
real decentralisation, he apprehended 
that it was really re-centralisation. In- 
stead of a devolution of the powers and 
authority of the Education Department 
to those bodies which had had the prac- 
tical working out of the education of 
the country, the right hon. Gentleman 
set up a new authority, which could 
not, in the very nature of things, be 
expected to carry on the details of the 
work of the schools which it affected to 
represent. He thought the time and 


circumstances of the present were most | 
inopportune for this work of decentrali- | 


sation. They had only had 25 years of 
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their educational force under the existing 
system, it was inopportune to take it up 
by the roots and transplant it into some 
other position. He thought the de- 
centralisation scheme of the Bill was 
faulty and insufficient in its nature and 
character, and that the time was inop- 
portune for putting it into practice. He 
also felt it was inopportune that the 
Parliamentary power over education 
‘should be weakened at the present 
'moment, because it had been admitted 
|that the influence of Parliament had 
| given a direct and strong impetus in 
favour of the advance of education. In 
the large centres of population, perhaps, 
where the benefits of education were 
fully acknowledged, matters under the 
new regime would remain very much as 
they were now, but he was afraid that 
in the rural districts, where there was 
not the same appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of education, the new authority, 
taking its complexion from the electorate 
by whom it was constituted, would not 
have the same desire to progress, and to 
advance the education of the children in 
the districts over which they ruled. It 
was said that the Education Department 
would retain control over these authori- 
ties, and would infuse its own spirit into 
them. How was that to be done? It 
seemed to him that, unless there were 
going to be two staffs—one under the 
control of the County Councils, and the 
other under the control of the Education 
Department—the efficiency of the Edu- 
cation Department for thorough and 
effective control would be failing of its 
effect. They had already heard that 
some of the large county authorities had 
expressed their unwillingness to under- 
take the duties which the Bill would 
place upon them, because they felt that 
'their hands were sufficiently full of work, 








public recognition of the duty of edu- | and they were not unmindful of the fact 
eating the children of the country in| that every Session Parliament was put- 
elementary knowledge, and of that time | ting into their hands further powers of 
they had only had 15 years during which | administration, and increasing their 
the principle of compulsion had been in | responsibilities. The right hon. Gentle- 
force. It seemed to him that the pro-|man would say that there was going to 
gress since the passing of the Act of 1870 be a system of co-optation of members, 
had been wonderufully great ; but, as | but his idea was that the authorities who 
the Vice President himself admitted, the | co-opted were likely to co-opt with men 
progress had not yet brought them into | who represented the same views as them- 
equal position with France, Germany, selves. If, therefore, there was in rural 
and other countries in Europe. It) areas a deficiency in the recognition of 
seemed to him that, with the evidence | what was necessary in the interests of 
they had of the immense development of | national education, he was afraid that 
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those men who held reactionary views 
would co-opt with men holding the same 
views. Another argument was_ that 
special men would be elected to the 
County Councils for the purpose of carry- 
ing on this educational work. How was 
it to be done + Imagine the confusion 
of the electoral mind when the time of 
election came round. If, by chance, in 
a certain portion of the county, it was 
determined to send men _ possessing 
knowledge of educational requirements, 
what guarantee was possessed that those 
men thus specially returned would be 
placed on the Committee which had 
allocated to it the special work in which 
the locality was interested? With the 
best intention, therefore, on the part of 
the electorate to secure representation 
of such men to conduct its affairs, he 
thought that there was a possibility of 
this part of the scheme proving an utter 
failure. It seemed to him that the idea 
underlying this Bill with regard to the 
question of decentralisation was _ill- 
founded. Surely they were not to be 
asked to entertain the idea that educa- 
tion was to be part of local government ? 
The interests of education were so para- 
mount, either with regard to the social 
or material interests of this country, 
that the authority ought to be elected 
specifically for that purpose, in order to 
carry out that great and initial work. 
Therefore, the opinion largely prevailed 
that, instead of deputing this work to an 
authority elected for other purposes, it 
ought to be confined to an authority 
elected for the specific purpose of carry- 
ing forward the education of children. 
As to the new authority and non-county 
boroughs, he said that a strong repre- 
sentation had been made by the non- 
county boroughs as to the injustice it 
was proposed to inflict on them by giving 
to other municipal authorities direct 
contact with the Education Department, 
as well as giving them, within their own 
area, entire authority, whereas the non- 
county boroughs were only to have that 
share of representation in the county 
authority that fell to their portion. This 
was a very important matter, because, on 
examining the last Report of the Educa- 
tion Department, he found that of 221 
non-county boroughs, 88 of them had 
School Boards, and the total number of 
children in average attendance was 
444,000 ; so that in those boroughs they 
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had one child in every ten in England 
and Wales attending non-county borough 
schools. They claimed the same right 
to have the control of education within 
their boroughs as was given to the 
county boroughs, and they made that 
claim on the ground of their Charter 
rights. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, would not take up the same posi- 
tion as he now did by limiting the dele- 
gation of authority to the county 
boroughs while refusing a fair recogni- 
tion to the independent position of the 
non-county boroughs. In those boroughs 
there were Board Schools which had been 
built at the cost of the inhabitants, and 
they were associated in the minds of the 
people with their own locality. A 
generation was rising up in_ those 
boroughs who had experience of those 
Board Schools, who entertained feelings 
of the utmost respect and regard for 
them. On what ground were schools 
which were the result of the contribu- 
tions of the people to be taken out of 
their control? Why should the superior 
control over those schools be delegated 
to a County Council consisting of men 
who had no more knowledge of local 
government than the people had them- 
selves, and who had no particular know- 
ledge of the special locality of those non- 
county boroughs ? They claimed, having 
regard to their individuality, and to 
their particular interests, that they 
should have a permanent and continuous 
control over the educational policy con- 
nected with their schools, and that they 
ought not to be relegated to the county 
authority proposed in the Bill. He 
pointed out, also, that the 8th Section 
of the Bill gave power to the Town 
Council to dissolve a School Board ;_ so 
that a chance majority in the Town 
Council, having little regard to the ques- 
tion of education, would have the power 
to set up a series of actions for the dis- 
solution of a School Board. In regard 
to the 27th Clause he wished to say very 
distinctly, as a Nonconformist, that he 
could not accept it as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question. Nonconformists 
had never asked for it. They had never 
asked to be allowed to teach the special 
denominational tenets to the children in 
their schools. [Opposition cheers. | Those 
schools which were now under the con- 
trol and management of Nonconformists 
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did not do it now. They did not teach 
their tenets in their schools atall. They 
taught the general common principles of 
Christianity with which Christians 
uniformly agreed. Therefore, they de- 
clined to accept this as a solution of 
their difficulties, because it was no 
ambition of theirs in their schools to 
make little Catholics, or little Quakers, or 
Independents, or Wesleyans of the chil- 
dren under the teachers. What they 
wanted to do was to teach those sublime 
truths which underlie our common 
Christianity, to impress the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ upon the chil- 
dren ; and they did not propose to lead 
them into the wild and rugged deserts of 
sectarian dogma or to give them instruc- 
tion in ithose abstruse doctrines apper- 
taining to matters of religion which they 
could not be expected to understand. 
They prefer that they should receive the 
inspiration which comes from association 
with the teaching of Christ himself, and 
they would prefer to lead them by the 
green pastures and still waters of moral 
truth. Moreover, there might be con- 
siderable difficulty—in fact, a total im- 
practicability—in carrying out the clause 
as it stood. When that clause was in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
he referred at once to the City of Bir- 
mingham. The experience of a big city 
like Birmingham could not be said to 
apply to the whole country. In the 
scattered villages, Nonconformists, who 
wished their children should receive good 
scriptural teaching, and objected to see 
them put under the influence of 
sacerdotalism, they should find it im- 
possible to supply ministers of religion 
to teach the many sects in these small 
villages. It would be an impossibility, 
and therefore this duty would fall, in 
large measure, necessarily upon the 
teachers. The fact was that those 
teachers had all subscribed to the tenets 
of the Episcopalian Church. Therefore, 
those teachers were already, by the very 
rule under which they were elected and 
selected, committed to sectarian ecclesi- 
astical opinions. [Opposition cheers. | 
For that reason they should naturally 
expect that they would give such a bias 
to their religious teachings as would not 
be agreeable to Nonconformists. Having 
examined the Bill carefully, he had come 
to the conclusion that it was subversive 
of the existing system of education, which 
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had proved so successful in the past, 
He believed that the decentralisation 
proposed led to the degradation of edu- 
cation, and that the whole spirit of the 
Bill breathed animosity to the existing 
Board School system. He _ believed, 
also, that the 27th clause did not give 
any satisfactory relief to Nonconformists. 
Therefore, on these grounds, which he 
believed were fundamental, and real, and 
serious, he should certainly record his 
vote against the Second Reading. 

*Mr. PLATT-HIGGINS (Salford, N.) 
denied that there would be an unwilling- 
ness on the part of County Councils to 
accept the burden put on them. The 
hon. Member for Huddersfield said that 
the County Council of Cheshire had 
expressed its objection to that burden. 
He assured the House that was entirely 
a mistake. The County Council of 
Cheshire had not yet met, and conse- 
quently no one was able to say what their 
decision would be. True, the Technical 
Instruction Committee had met, and he 
believed had objected to undertake the 
duties of school attendance officers, and 
he could quite understand that County 
Councils did not see their way to accept 
too many details ; but to say that County 
Councils, therefore, would not undertake 
the burden of elementary education when 
they had already undertaken the burden 
of higher and secondary education, was a 
statement that ought not yet to be made. 
It had been said that the Bill would in- 
terfere with the system of national 
education. It all depended upon what 
that system was. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite spoke as if absorption had been the 
object of the Act of 1870, but against 
them he would quote Mr. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister of that time. Speaking 
of gentlemen who held that view, the 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 

“They regard Voluntary Schools as admirable 
passing expedients, fit only to be tolerated for 
a time, deserving of all credit on account of the 
motives which led to their foundation, but 
wholly unsatisfactory as to their main purpose, 
and, therefore, to be supplemented by something 
they think better. That is a perfectly fair and 
intelligible theory for gentlemen to entertain, 


but Iam quite sure it will be felt it has never 
been the theory of the Government.” 


[Ministerial cheers.| It was important 
to understand whether the policy of 
1870 was intended as a policy of 
absorption ; for if it was not, and 
the Voluntary Schools were intended 
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to become a part of our national system 
of education, it was most imperative that 
they should be made efficient. He was 
a cotton-spinner, and as such he had to 
face one of the strongest trade unions 
in the country, who insisted that there 
should be no additional services required 
without extra payment being given for 
them. The school teachers shared that 
view, and rightly did so. But as to the 
Voluntary Schools, in 1870 the agree- 
ment was thade to make certain pay- 
ments to them for the discharge of 
certain services, and ever since the 
demands for work had been increasing, 
while the payments had remained sta- 
tionary. The condition which the late 
Home Secretary sought to impose as to 
the assistance given to the Voluntary 
Schools, that they should be under local 
control, would largely prevent the accept- 
ance of that assistance. The voluntary 
subscribers had built the schools, and 
surely they were entitled to some meas- 
ures of control. The hon. Member for the 
Harborough Division had brought out 
the great cost of building the Board 
Schools, and he put that cost at 7s. 6d. 
per child. The latest return showed 
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that, out of 3} millions spent on the 
Board Schools, only 2 millions was raised 
by the rates, and the remaining 1} 


million, which was raised by loan, 
represented the cost of the buildings. 
Now the analogous expenditure in re- 
spect of the Voluntary Schools was the 
contribution of the voluntdrists to the 
national scheme, and was the basis of 
their claims. The difficulty of the sup- 
porters of the Voluntary Schools was 
that the sources from which they drew 
both for building and subscriptions had 
been exhausted by the demands of 
the ex-Vice President of the Council. 
He had been talking to the Bishop 
of Salford, who told him of how, when 
his friends had raised the money for 
maintenance of a certain school, they 
were confronted with a requirement 
for a number of hathooks involving an 
outlay of £600, and since that cloak-room 
had been provided, the Biship’s Canons 
informed him that they had never seen 
any garment hanging there. That was 
where the “ intolerable strain” came in. 
Again, the Voluntary Schools had asked 
for a certain sum of money, and they 
had been told that they could only have 
it on condition that there should be no 
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inquiry into the religious belief of 
the teachers. But how was a teacher 
to give instruction in that which he did 
not believe? The managers would be 
bound to put the question to him. In 
his constituency they felt that the 4s. 
grant for the Voluntary Schools would 
not be of much assistance. He proposed 
that the Voluntary Schools should pay 
their 4s. grant into the rates, and that 
the Board Schools should do the same 
with their 20s. rate, and that both share 
equally in the common fund, then they 
would have that statutory equality ad- 
vocated by the late Home Secretary. As 
to elections ad hoc, nobody suggested 
that with regard to secondary education, 
and he, therefore, failed to understand 
why it should be necessary for the in- 
ferior branch. The question of economy 
rarely arose in the election of a 
School Board. Each of the various 
religious bodies tried to elect the 
greatest number of representatives. 
and when it came to municipal elections, 
neither side were responsible for the 
School Board rate. It was well said 
that he who had the purse had the 
power ; but the School Board rate rarely 
came up for public decision. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Bridgeton division of Glasgow (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) said, speaking at Manches- 
ter, that the School Board was a better 
authority for determining the amount to 
be spent on education than the County 
Council. But if education was so sacred 
a matter that it must be dealt with by 
itself, why was not the Vice President 
of the Council at liberty to put his hand 
into the Treasury till and take what 
money he liked for education? Why 
was there a public department to co- 
ordinate the demands of the Education 
Department with the demands of the 
other spending departments? He did 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
West Ham that a self-respecting chair- 
man of the Education Committees would 
resign in the sulks if the demands of the 
Committee were not acceded to by the 
County Council. He knew a case in his 
own County Council of a chairman of 
one of the departments who wanted 
£30,000 for certain purposes connected 
with his department. The matter was 
passed by the Committee, but the County 
Council when it was brought before 
them decided that owing to other claims 
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they could not allow more than 
£25,000. The chairman of the depart- 
ment, though he was a strong-minded 
man, did not think of resigning because 
of the decision of the County Council. 
He went back to his Committee and did 
the best he could with the amount he 
received. In his opinion there would 
be some danger that those Educa- 
tional Committees would be too strong 
in the expression of their views ; and as 
it was proper that the control should 
in the end rest with the County Councils, 
he intended to propose, when the Bill 
got into Committee, an Amendment 
providing that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee must, in all cases, be a member 
of the County Council. He thanked 
the House for the consideration with 
which he had been treated on this the 
the first occasion he had had the honour 
of addressing it. 
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On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth)complained that they had not been 
informed by the right hon. gentleman in 
charge of the Bill or his supporters whence 
the Bill originated. Neither parents nor 
teachers had asked for it, and they had 
ample evidence that educational experts 
were not in love with it. The three men 
who had spoken in the House with the 
most knowledge and authority on educa- 
tion had condemned it. The hon. mem- 
ber for Cambridge University had set up 
an alternative scheme of his own, and had 
damned the Bill with faint praise. One 
would suppose from the speeches he 
heard that the whole educational work 
of the country prior to 1870 was done by 
the Church of England. The educational 
work of the clergy and other religious 
bodies had been most valuable prior to 
1870, and it should never be forgotten 
that the people of this country owed 
a debt of gratitude to the religious 
bodies who were grappling so effectively, 
although in an imperfect manner, with 
the work of elementary education, nor 
should they forget that in that year, 
while there were 6,000 Voluntary Schools 
of the Church of England, there were 
2,000 Elementary Schools belonging 
to the other religious denominations. 
When one remembered that the 6,000 
had grown in 25 years into 14,000 it was 
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a gross extravagance of language to sug- 
gest that the Voluntary Schools of the 
Church of England had been paralysed in 
their educational work by the competition 
of the School Boards. It should also be 
remembered that an enormous amount 
of the educational work of the country 
prior to 1870 was done in the Sunday 
Schools. Millions of people to-day, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, were taught 
reading and writinginthe Sunday Schools 
of the country leng before the work of 
elementary education had been allocated 
to either School Boards or Voluntary 
Schools under the Act of 1870. There 
was another point which he ventured 
to submit to the House in view of 
the fierce criticism directed against 
the School Board system based upon 
Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870, and that 
was that that Act was not approved of 
and not supported by the most advanced 
Liberals and Nonconformists of this 
country. It was passed over the heads 
of the Nonconformists in those days and 
it had been a source of dissatisfaction to 
numerous Nonconformist bodies. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies said 
of the Act of 1870 :— 


“The Elementary Education Act is bad in 
principle, has been made worse in practice, and 
remains in its unamended state, a monument of 
the ingratitude of a Liberal Government, an 
intolerable injustice to Nonconformists, and 
the greatest possible hindrance of the national 
object it was professedly desired to secure.” 


If that Act had worked unjustly to the 
Church of England, which he denied, 
one must not forget that it was not an 
Act which was palatable then or even 
to-day to the Nonconformists of this 
country. He did not wish to say much 
about the unjust attack which had 
been made on the religious education 
given by the Board School teachers, but 
Members who called it a “‘ Godless educa- 
tion,” or “ Nonconformist religion,” or as 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth did last night, a “spurious 
religion,” showed not only a total want of 
christian charity, but an absolute ignor- 
ance of what was going on in the Board 
Schools of the country to-day. There 
was not a religious body among the Non- 
conformists that had failed to condemn 
this Bill. A former Vice President of 
the Council, the right hon. Member for 
Dartford, said he was puzzled to know 
why this Bill failed to command the 
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support of the Nonconformists. Even 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
one of the few Nonconformists sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, said he could 
not comprehend why Clause 27 which 
was supposed’ to satisfy the wants of 


Education 


Nonconformists was rejected on all 
hands as it was. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Primitive Methodists, 


the Baptists, and every other Noncon- 
formist denomination, acting through 
their representative bodies, had con- 
demned this Bill, and therefore it was 
ridiculous to suggest that it was a Bill 
which the Nonconformists ought to ac- 
cept. They had had ample demonstration 
that this was only a preliminary attempt 
of the clergy to put their hands into the 
public tills of this country to draw forth 
support for Anglican sectarian schools. 
What was the Nonconformist griev- 
ance of which they complained? They 
said that there were in the villages 
of this country no less than 8,000 
schools which were practically under 
the control of the parson. The 
primary object of such schools was to 
teach the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, the secondary object was education. 
That applied to every school settled on 
the trusts of the National Society of 
the Church of England. The clergyman 
called it “my school,” and so treated it. 
That was a real grievance in the rural 
districts. Upwards of 700,000 Noncon- 
formist children were found in the 
Anglican schools of the villages of Eng- 
land. There were many villages in his 
division where 60, 70, and even 80 per 
cent. of pupils in the Anglican schools 
were the children of Nonconformist 
parents, and those children were taught 
the catechism of the Church of England, 
a formulary to which Methodists attached 
little importance. These children were 
taught theChurch catechism and the vari- 
ous creeds of the Church of England; they 
were taken to the church in many cases 
on saint days, and walked off to the 
church in some cases on one morning in 
each week. Nonconformists objected 
strongly to that. The proportion of 
public money bore about a ratio of 
l7s. 6d. to £1—there was only half a- 
crown of privately-subscribed money 
towards these schools—and they thought 
it a very reasonable proposition on the 
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part of the Nonconformists of this 
country that they should have some sort 
of local control or representation on the 
local committees of these schools, espe- 
cially as it was now proposed to give an 
extra 4s. per head towards the support 
of these establishments. With regard to 
the conscience clause, they had it on the 
authority of a former permanent secre- 
tary that it was a thing on paper, and 
they of the Education Department knew 
perfectly well in the rural districts there 
were hundreds of parents who would not 
dare to avail themselves of their rights 
in this respect. If they could show 
him an agricultural labourer even in a 
county like Lincolnshire—a Noncon- 
formist county—who claimed the benefits 
of the conscience clause, he could show 
them a cottage in that village which 
would within a few weeks have upon 
it the notice, “This house to let.” 
He did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme in 
one material point. The hon. Member 
said he was in favour of secular instruc- 
tion in the Board Schools. That was a 
position which had been repudiated by 
the Wesleyan Methodist body in this 
country. They were in favour of Bible 
instruction given by the teacher, but not 
by the priest of any community at all, 
and they thought that was a practical 
arrangement which had worked well 
hitherto. The Wesleyan Methodist body, 
which was, next tothe Church of England, 
the largest religious body in this country, 
laid down three primary conditions, and 
he did not think that during the next 
20 years they should ever find that body 
varying this position. The primary ob- 
ject was the establishment of School 
Boards everywhere, acting in districts of 
sufficient area, and the placing of a 
Christian, unsectarian school within 
reasonable distance of every family. 
They would not be satisfied as long 
as 750,000 children of Methodist 
parentage were compelled to attend 
Voluntary Schools, under the control of 
clergymen instead of popular control. 
The second condition was, that no in- 
creased grant of public funds, either 
from the local rates or Imperial taxes, 
should be given to denominational 
schools, unless that increased grant was 
accompanied by adequate and represen- 
tative public management. Speaking at 
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Bradford on October 1, 1885, the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 


said :— 


“TI for one shall not hesitate to express my 
opinion that contributions of Government money, 
whether great or small, ought in all cases to be 
accompanied by some form of representative 
To my mind the spectacle of so-called 
National Schools turned into a private preserve | 
by clerical managers, and used for exclusive | 
purposes of politics or religion, is one which the | C@ 


control. 


law ought not to tolerate.” 
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found that the percentage of clergymen 
standing as candidates for County Coun- 
cils would very largely increase, and he 
did not think that it would add to the 
efficiency of county government to have 
connected with it a large proportion of 
clergymen, whose special object in getting 
| into the Council would be to control ele- 
|mentary education, and the funds allo- 
ted to. that purpose. The effect of 








|Clause 27, which they were told had 
been inserted in the Bill in the inte- 
And yet the right hon. Gentleman pro-| rests of Nonconformity, would be to 
posed to support this Bill. The third | | split up Board Schools into a number 
condition that they were anxious to see|of little religious factions. That 
incorporated in any legislation relating would be discreditable to the schools, 
to Voluntary Schools was, that Bible| embarrassing to the teachers, and in- 
instruction should be given in all day |jurious in its effect upon the children. 
schools, such religious instruction being | If the clause passed, there would come 
given by the teachers. But Noncon- | into existence a general and organised 
formists had other grievances also. In| scheme for giving religious instruction 
many schools 60 or 70 per cent. of the) in rural Anglican Schools through the 
children were the children of Dissenting | |agents of the various dissenting ‘bodies: 
parents. If any of them wished to enter | | Would that be palatable to the clerg ey 
the teaching profession through the por-| of the Church of England? Would it 
tal of the V oluntary Schools, they were | promote religious amity in villages? He 
compelled to renounce their religious | regretted greatly the announcement that 
opinions, and to accept the religious|had been made that the Irish Roman 
tenets of the Church of England. That} Catholic Members intended to ally them- 
was a monstrous injustice. No one| selves with the Tory Party in supporting 
could enter a Church of England train-| the Second Reading of this Bill. That 
ing college unless he had previously sub-| announcement would cause surprise and 
mitted to confirmation. He did not} disappointment to thousands of Noncon- 
wish to say that confirmation did any | formists throughout the country. The 
harm, but it was a process to which| Nonconformist Liberals had fought hard 
young people ought not to be subjected| for the rights of the Irish Party, be- 
as a necessary condition before they|lieving that they were supporting a 
could enter the teaching profession. policy which would result in the Irish 
Another injustice was due to the curious | people throwing off to a great extent 
provision in the Act of 1870, under | ecclesiastical authority in civil matters. 
which existing schools were permitted to | They had also supported the Irish Party 
supply any deficiency in the education|on the ground that they ought to be 
supplied in any given town. In South-| actuated in matters affecting {reland by 
port and other towns where Nonconfor-| Irish opinion. He feared that that view 
mity was very powerful, and where there| would now undergo modification. It 
was no Board School, nearly the whole of | might have to be cast to the winds. 
the elementary education was in the| The questions now before the House 
hands of the ministers of the Church of | affected England largely, if not exclu- 
England, in consequence of this strange} sively, and the attitude of the Irish 
provision that any educational deficiency| Members would make it  exceed- 
could be supplied by existing schools.| ingly difficult for the Nonconformist 
One of the clauses of this Bill which was} Liberals of this country to argue in 
very repugnant to the Methodists and | future with fervour and zeal in favour 
other Nonconformist bodies was that of a scheme which was supposed to have 
which related to the federation of schools. | as its cardinal basis the acceptance of 
Nor did they think that the county|the views of the people of Ireland. If 
authority was the most suitable autho-| Clause 27 were carried, the Noncon- 
rity to which to intrust the duties that 
were to be delegated. It would be 
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formists would soon again be engaged 
in the old conflict between ecclesiastical 
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authority and popular power; and, be-,—that not a single professional educa- 
lieving that ecclesiastical authority was/|tionist who had taken part in the 
subversive of the rights of the people | Debate had spoken in entire sympathy 
and of civil liberty, they would oppose | with the Bill. The Member for Notting- 
this Bill to the utmost, and, if it became | ham, who was so justly entitled to be 
law, they Would strive to induce the| heard on the Bill, had denounced it, 
people of this country to abrogate it at|/root and branch. If it was objected 
the earliest possible opportunity. 'that the Member for Nottingham was a 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, | Liberal, he would take the speech of the 
Scotland) said, he did not believe it; Member for North-West Ham, who, 
would take him long to state the reasons | though a representative of the teaching 
which dictated the vote he was about to profession, like the Member for Notting- 
give on the Bill now before the House. | ham, was, unlike him, a Member of the 
It was a Bill which he was compelled to| Party opposite. He objected strongly to 
approach from two points of view, which | the transfer of the authority to the 
were different, and to some extent con-| County Council, one of the most impor- 
flicting. On the one hand, he was bound | tant and fundamental proposals of the 
primarily to look upon the Bill as it) whole Bill. From the Liberal point of 
affected the interests, educational and view it was objected, first, that the Bill 
religious, of his own countrymen in this proceeded on the lines of levelling down 
country ; and, on the other, it would | instead of levelling up. The objection 
be wrong of him to forget the point of | was not to the relief of the Voluntary 
view of those English men and English | Schools so much as to the depression and 
women to whom the Irish Party were | degradation of the School Board Schools. 
bound by old alliances and by many | Did not this clearly indicate the lines 


similarities of social and religious diffi- | 
culties. It was not possible to reconcile 


| on which the Government ought to have 
proceeded? If they had come to the 


those two points of view, for, while this | Liberal Party and declared that what 
Measure professed to do justice to the one | they wanted was the educational 
class, and while certainly it accepted the | efficiency of all schools—that their ideal 
principles for which they were contend-| was not the limitation but the extension 
ing, however insufficiently, it, on the|of popular education, and that accord- 
other hand, did what the second class | ingly they would propose an increase all 
considered gross injustice to their dearest | round, or even to increase the grants to 
convictions and their most precious liber-| Voluntary Schools, and if they had made 
ties. He had listened to a considerable | this proposal unaccompanied by the 
portion of this long Debate, and one} limitations and shackles placed on the 
fact must strike everybody—that rarely | School Board Schools which were in the 
had a Measure been brought into the| Bill, then their Bill would have met with 
House which had been damned with|a very different reception. But their 
such faint praise by those who were, or | plan had the double defecc of doing the 
might be expected to be, its staunch | least for the schools in which they were 


advocates. He listened, as did every- 
body else in the House yesterday evening, 
with pleasure to the able and eloquent 
speech in defence of the Bill which was 
delivered by the hon. and_ learned 
Member for Plymouth. In some parts 
of the speech the defence was so ex- 
treme, and, as he thought, so unfair to 
the School Board system, that a vehe- 
ment protest was elicited from his side 
of the House ; yet this ardent and un- 
compromising advocate declared him- 
self against the limitation of the rate, 
against a provision which in some 
respects was the corner-stone of the Bill. 
And he drew attention to this fact also 





|interested and the most against the 
'schools which they disliked. Did any- 
body on the opposite side of the House 
contend that this Bill would place the 
Voluntary Schools in a satisfactory and 
efficient position? He called, as testimony 
to the insufficiency of the Bill on this 
point, the most vehement supporters of 
the Voluntary system—the noble Lord 
who represented Rochester and the noble 
Lord who represented the Chichester 
division of Sussex. He should have to 
refer presently to the speech he had just 
mentioned—which was a remarkable 
and interesting speech in many respects. 
The second objection to the policy of the 
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Bill was that it tended to strengthen and 
perpetuate sectarian hatreds. He fully 
agreed in this objection so far as it re- 
lated to the Protestant sects and the 
Protestant schools in this country—a 
distinction which he would presently 
justify. Two things appeared to him to 
lie at the root of the consideration of the 
question of how we should train our 
children. First, that the years of child- 
hood were not only the most impression- 
able but also the most influential years | 
of nearly every human life. And the 
second principle which underlay his 
consideration of the training of children 
was that misapprenhension of the points 
of view of others was the most fruitful 
mother of the violent differences which 
separated class and class and creed and 
creed; that such misunderstanding 
came from the want of personal associa- 
tion between persons of different classes 
and creeds, and nothing tended to create 
the misapprehension and misunder- 
standing as much as the isolation of 
children of different persuasions. What 
did those who most strenuously defended 
what were called the Voluntary Schools 
do? They insisted that dogmas and 
formularies of the particular Church to 
which they belonged should be taught— 
which meant that the children only of 
one denomination could go to those | 
schools. He knew it was contended | 
that a Conscience Clause could permit a 
school to be at one and the same time 
sectarian and open to the children of 
other denominations. He could not admit 
the justice or truth of the contention. 
He believed that the sectarian school, 
especially in the rural districts in this | 
country, was a school which could with | 
safety be attended by the children only of 
the sect to which the school belonged, and 
he thought he would be a very poor 
Irishman indeed, and show a very poor 
conception and memory of the history of 
his own country — especially in the 
matter of education—if he were not able, 
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offered education to the children of the 
Trish Catholics on the condition that the 
faith of their fathers should be, if not 
insulted, at least weakened and ignored. 
And, for his part, he should say they, as 
Irishmen, would be unworthy of the 
history of their own country, apart alto- 
gether from the consideration of the 
close connection between their hopes for 
the future and the sympathy of the Non- 
conformists, if they did not join the 
Nonconformists in every attempt they 
made to resist encroachments on the 
religious liberties of the children. He 
knew that two things he was about to 
say would not be pleasing to Gentlemen 
opposite, and that probably they would 
vehemently deny them; but, as he 
believed them to be true, he was bound 
to state them. The first was that the 
whole tendency, if not the whole inten- 
tion of this Bill, was to prevent the 
growth of the School Board system in 
the rural districts in England, and the 
result of such a policy would be to 
strengthen the Church Schools at the 
expense of the liberties of the Noncon- 
formists in these districts ; and, secondly, 
that this danger was aggravated by the 
fact that, in addition to the pressure 
that the Church was able to bring, from 
its position as the established and 
endowed Church of the nation, it was 
backed by an amount of social ascen- 
dency, and, he would add, even social 
tyranny, which justified the fears ex- 
pressed from the Liberal Benches. He 
listened with great pleasure to the 


| speech of the hon. and learned Member 


for Warwick—a speech which, if he 
would allow him to say, proved that he 
was destined to take an honourable and 
distinguished part in the proceedings of 
that House. He made what was cer- 
tainly the best defence that had been 
urged in that Debate of the principle 
which underlies the Voluntary system. 
He claimed for his countrymen that their 
strong position in the world was as much 











almost instinctively, to understand and| the creation of the sense of their recti- 
to sympathise with the apprehensions as|tude as of their great industrial skill. 
to the faith of their children which were | This rectitude of character he attributed 
felt by the Nonconformists of this country|to the teaching in the school. He 
with regard to the sectarian schools| agreed, but then he asked, could any 
which this Bill was intended to/man in that House get up and have the 
strengthen and perpetuate. They had | hardihood to declare that the teaching 
seen the whole problem tried out in|in the School Board Schools in this 
Ireland ; even those of the present gene-| country had not been a teaching which 
ration could remember the system which | made for rectitude? And was it not a 
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fallacy to say that the only teaching that 
could make for righteousness must be the 
teaching, not of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of Christianity, on which all 
creeds were agreed, but on those dogmas 
on which the Churches had separated 4 
This was not, as had been contended in 
this Debate, a conflict between the 
teaching of religion and of no religion. 
Nor was it a contention between sects 
that had a distinct creed and sects that 
had not. From what hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said one would be disposed to 
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he could not look upon the proposals and 
principles which underlay this Bill with- 
‘out surprise and even bewilderment. 
| His surprise and bewilderment were in- 
creased when he considered the time and 
circumstances in which this Bill was 
introduced. If the years that had just 
passed over their heads, and especially if 
| the last few months that had come and 
gone, had taught this nation no deep 
lessons, then the nation must be un- 
| teachable. And what were these lessons ? 
| That the old commercial supremacy of 





think that the only religious body in the | this nation was no longer unchallenged 
country which had a distinct creed was or unthreatened, that it could only be 
the Church of England. As his right | maintained by the supremacy of strenu- 
hon. Friend the Member for the Bridge- | ous exertions, and that unless the skill 
ton Division reminded the House, this | and genius of the people of this country 








displayed an insulting ignorance or a 
complete misunderstanding of the posi- 
tion and tenets of the Dissenting com- 
munities of this country, every one of 
which had its distinct doctrines on which 
it not only insisted, but which, in some 
cases, was the very reason of its exis- 
tence as a separate communion. The 
Nonconformist position, as he understood 
it, was this—that the school should be 
broadly Christian and broadly national, 
but within its walls they should gather 
together the children of all creeds, and 
this could only be effected by leaving 
religious education to be taught else- 
where or by confining it within the 
schools to those broad points of common 
agreement between all Christian com- 
munions. Which was the nobler and 
which the higher ideal of education and 
of religion? He put the question con- 
fidently to even the hon. and learned 
Member for Warwick. For his part, if 
he was an Englishman and a Protestant, 
he should have no hesitation as to which 
he should regard as the truer Christian- 
ity and the truer national idea of educa- 
tion. How could they call it Christianity 
which separated Christian children in 
those years of their lives which were at 
once the most impressionable and the 
most influential of their existence into 
separate schools? Did they thereby 


raise up between them, not merely the | 


material separation of the different build- 


ings in which they were taught, but the 
thicker, the more enduring, the more | 
impenetrable walls of mutual misunder- | 
which | 
must poison the very wells of Christian | 


standing and mutual dislike, 


charity in their hearts. For his part, 





be brightened and rendered effective by 
a system of education at least equal to 
that of the Continent, the days of the 
|commercial supremacy of this country 
were rapidly coming to an end. And 
the second lesson which must have come 
to the mind of every man was that this 
Empire had few friends ; that it was 
confronted, if not by a world in arms, at 
least by a world of suspicious, vigilant, 
and envious foes. And it was this 
moment, when on the one hand, their 
commercial supremacy stood trembling 
'in the balance, that they selected to 
| make an attack on the sufficiency of the 
\education of the country. It was that 
'moment, when they were threatened by 
| foes all around, that they chose, not to 
unite, but to divide, their own people by 
all the bitterness, the misunderstandings, 
and the heart-burnings of warring sects 
and warring classes. And, as was 
pointed out further by his right hon. 
friend the late Home Secretary, this 
niggardliness of spirit with regard to 
education—this almost open detestation 
of education under the stimulating 
influence of a popularly elected body— 
'was displayed at a moment when they 
| threw millions into the increase of their 
naval defences—to say nothing of their 
'relief of the landlords. He found no 
fault with this Government for such an 
increase of the defence of the Empire at 
a moment of such obvious peril ; but he 
said that the greatest defence of this 
Empire—of both its trade and its power 
—was the efficient education and the 
national unity of her people ; and this 
Bill was an attack both on the one and 
lf, therefore, this Bill dealt 











the other. 
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only with the question of English and {as well as of faith—what chance would 
Protestant education, he would be found, | he have of preserving his faith and his 
not only among its opponents, but among nationality if he were to be stuck ina 
its most vehement opponents. But, as | school where nine out of ten of his school- 
the House knew, and as he began by | fellows belonged to creeds separated from 
stating, he had to consider this question his by the great and impassable gulf of 
from an Irish as well as from an English fundamental dogma? And now, what 
point of view. There were two millions | was the position’ of the Catholic parent 
of his own countrymen in Great Britain, in this country? He would not send 
and they looked to their countrymen in his children, it he could help it, to any 
that House as the guardians not only of | school but a school of his own faith— 
their political but also of their religious| under the guidance and control of the 
liberties. Now, he had always con- | clergymen of his own creed. The School 
tended that the Catholic Schools in this| Board, however, was at his door. 
country occupied a unique position. | While he had every feeling of friendli- 
The analogy which applied to it was not ness to the School Board, for his Protes- 
any Protestant School, but the Jewish | tant fellow citizens, it was not the school 
School. As the Catholic School held for his child. And he paid out of his 
this unique position, he had drawn the own pocket for his school. In addition, 
inference that it could be, and ought to|he had to pay for the School Board 
be settled, on lines different from those | School ; so that they had this almost 
of Protestant Schools. For what was |incredible contradiction—that the very 
the position of Catholic Schools? In) poorest of the poor had not only to find 
the first place, it was the school of the all the money for their own schools, but 
poor—even of the poorest of the poor. | also to help in providing the schools for 
In the next place, it had not the perils | their neighbours, who were much better 
to the liberties of others which was|off than themselves. And the results 
involved in the school that was backed| were bad in two respects. In the first 
by a great, a richly endowed, and an| place, double burden was laid upon the 
Established Church. Secondly, it did | shoulders of those who could least afford 
not seek to proselytise, and it had not/it; and, secondly, the schools of the 
the power to do so even if it had the| Catholic thus thrown so largely on the 
inclination, for it was the school of the|resources of people who were not only 
few as well as of the poor. To say that! poor, but were taxed twice over, were 
the liberties of any section of Protestants | very inferior in many respects to the 
in this country could be threatened by | public schools. He believed he could 
the schools of the small and poor| get the consent of his hon. Friends on 
Catholic minority was absurd. And/the Liberal Benches not only to the 
now, did there exist in the case of the) principles of the Catholic school, but 
Catholic School a claim for separate | also their hearty sympathy, if they would 
treatment that did not exist in the case | accompany him to such Catholic Schools 
of the Protestant Voluntary School ?|as those which were to be found in his 
He went back to the analogy of the|own constituency. They were a sad, a 
Jewish School. Between the different | moving, a pathetic sight. The Catholic 
Protestant creeds there was one great|School in many parts of the country 
common principle and rule of faith—the | was ill-built ; had ill-paid teachers ; had 
Bible a Divine Code, and the right of | none of the opulent appliances for edu- 
the individual conscience to interpret| cation which were to be found in the 
that Code according to its lights. But|School Board Schools. And the children 
between the Protestant persuasion and|had not the good clothes and the good 
the Catholic, just as between every | shoes, or often the comfortable looks, of 
Christian persuasion and the Jews, /|the children in other schools. Every- 
there stretched the gulf of dogmatic |thing spoke—and especially to an Irish- 
difference. And what chance would the ‘man who knew the history, religious and 
Catholic child have of preserving his | political, of his people —in terms of 
faith—and, he must add, his nationality, | eloquent appeal. These ill-equipped build- 
for he regarded the maintenance of the | ings and these children—-some in rags, 
Catholic School as a matter of nationality 'some without boots or stockings—told 
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in one and the same breath of the 
material poverty and the spiritual opu- 
lence of the race ; for was not the pre- 
ference shown for this building by these 
children of the poor but another instance 
of that preference of their own faith to 
every material” advantage which was the 
noblest moral of Irish history and Irish 
character? To an Irishman, he: said, 
such a school appealed more strongly 
than to any other ; but he confidently 


appealed to the sympathy of the English | 


Nonconformists for these schools, for 
they represented in a different manner 


the guiding spirit of Nonconformity— | 


the preference of spiritual freedom to 
State aid purchased at the price of reli- 
gious conviction. The case, then, for 
separate treatment and for special en- 
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referred to English and Protestant 
Schools, he thought it a bad and reac- 
tionary and even disastrous Bill ; so far 
as it dealt with the Catholic Schools, he 
considered it grossly insufficient. If he 
could separate the English and the 
Protestant parts of the Bill from the 
Irish and Catholic, he would vote against 
|it. But such a separation was impossible. 
It admitted, though insufficiently, the 
principle of increased State assistance for 
Catholic Schools, and in voting for the 
Second Reading—that was the only 
thing which he was voting for—that 
principle, and for that alone. He 
|hoped in Committee, with many of 
his countrymen, to show that they were 
| not indifferent to either the liberties, the 
|interests, or the scruples of the Noncon- 








dowment of the Catholic School was, to | formists of this country, and it might be 
his mind, clear. But how did this Bill | that by their united efforts they might 
treat it ? Heexpressed what he believed | be able to so transform many portions 
was the growing conviction of the Catholics | of this Bill as to make it guiltless of any 
of this country, that in a few years’ time | attack on the educational efficiency and 
the case of the Catholic Schools would be | the religious freedom of this country. 

very little different from what it was) Mr. WALFORD GREEN (Wednes- 
to-day. The noble Lord the Member | bury) said, that most hon. Members in 
for the Chichester Division of Sussex | that House must fully appreciate the 
had pointed out that the new demands | difficulty in which the hon, Gentleman 
of the Code would swallow up the 4s. | who had just sat down found himself 
concession. Cardinal Vaughan, in a| placed, because he had at the same time 
remarkable interview with the West-|to satisfy his Roman Catholic consti- 
minster Gazette, had said the same thing. | tuents and to endeavour to conciliate the 
And this, then, was what this great! Radical Party. Therefore the hon. 
Government, pledged to religious educa- | Gentleman was going to vote for the 
tion, and in an especial degree pledged | Bill because it would benefit the Roman 
to the Catholics, had to offer the Catholic | Catholic Schools in this country, while 
Schools. He said this Government was|he condemned its details because they 


pledged in an especial degree to the 
Catholics. In the last Election the 
Unionist candidate owed his election in 
many constituencies to the Catholic vote, 
a vote given under extreme pressure. 


were objected to by the Radical Mem- 
bers. The hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire had threatened the Irish Party 
with a rupture of the alliance between 
them and the Radical Party if they 





And this was the high-tide of Volun-| voted for the Second Reading of this 
taryism in this country. He did not see| Bill. He could not help recollecting 
any greater chance for settling the ques- | that the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
tion of the Catholic Schools on a sound | was one of those who led the English 
basis from a Unionist Government than | Nonconformist Party into the alliance, 
that which had been presented now ;/and if he now led them out of it the 
and the chance had been thrown away. | English Nonconformists would have 
There were other provisions in the Bill|/reason to be grateful to him. At the 
from the Catholic point of view which same time, he could not help remarking 
were open to severe criticism, and that he honoured the Irish Nationalist 
especially the provision with regard to ‘Party for placing their religious faith 
decentralisation. But he had already| before their Party interests in this 
occupied all the time of the House to| matter. He would state the reasons 
which he was entitled, and he must pass | which led him, as a Nonconformist, to 
these points over. Here, then, was his | support this Bill, and especially the 27th 
position on the Bill. So far as it|clause. In his opinion, the Bill would 
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lessen the grievances of the Nonconform- 
ists, if it did not absolutely remove them 
altogether, and it would increase local 
control over the schools which the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire called the 
** Parsons’ Schools.’’ These schools 
would no longer be the Parsons’ Schools 
altogether, because their accounts would 
be subject to public audit, and the 
Committee would have a right to enter 
the schools at any time in order to see 
that the school work was being properly 
performed. The 27th clause declared 
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*Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said, that if he were asked to charac- 
terise this Bill in as few words as _pos- 
sible, he should say that it creates the 
maximum of disturbance and irritation 
while giving the minimum of relief to 
Voluntary Schools. He should like at the 
outset to state what was the position of 
the Catholics. While he undoubtedly 
| would be disposed to claim, carefully 
| avoiding the infliction of injustice on any 
section of the community, the same 
rights for members of any other religious 





that, as far as Elementary Schools were community as they claimed for their 
concerned, all creeds were to be satisfied. | Catholic people, still, he thought it would 
Up to the present time it was said that |be admitted that Irishmen were acting 
Nonconformists had to submit to the | very wisely in confining themselves to 
religious teaching given in many rural | Catholic claims. It was said by the First 
Church Schools, but that would no} Lord of the Treasury at question time that 
longer be the case. In these circum- this Bill was a purely English Bill, and he 
stances, he could not understand why | gave that as a reason for thinking that 
Nonconformists should oppose the Bill. ‘Irish Members might abstain from in- 
The members of the largest denomina-/truding upon the Debate. He wished 
tion in this country, of the Established | the right hon. Gentleman would apply 
Church, objected to that denominational |the same principle to his own following 
teaching which did not satisfy their | when Irish Bills were before the House. 
conscience. Mr. Gladstone himself had | He regretted to observe that the Gentle- 
described undenominational teaching as|men from England who followed his 
a monstrosity. Mrs. Besant, who had |leadership were not in the habit of 


had considerable experience of the Lon- 


don School Board, had said that the 
result of unsectarian teaching was to 
establish a new form of religion, which 
had nothing in common with historical 
or any other form of Christianity. The 
result was that every teacher taught his 
own creed and catechism, which was 
exactly what Mr, Disraeli had prophesied 
when the Bill of 1870 was introduced. 
He believed that Nonconformists would 
be able to take advantage of the 27th 
clause. He certainly thought they 
would if the suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. Member were accepted, that the 
free churches should unite to secure 
teachers in these Elementary Schools. 
There were points in regard to which 
the Bill might be improved, and he 
earnestly hoped the Government would 
not insist on the limitation of the Par- 
liamentary grant. On the whole, he 
believed the Bill would prove to be a 
great educational reform. Clause 12 was 
the first attempt ever made by any Gov- 
ernment to organise secondary education, 
and the Bil] would, he thought, be re- 
membered with gratitude as the first step 
towards the organisation of a national 
system of secondary education. 


Mr. Walford Green. 


abstaining from expressing their opinions 
on purely Irish Measures in a very ve- 
hement manner. But he denied most 
emphatically that this was a _ purely 
English question. If it were a purely 
English question he would be very slow 
indeed to take part in the Debate or in 
the Division. It was, however, not a 
purely English question. The Catholics of 
this country were their countrymen, two 
millions in number, driven from their 
own country by persecution and evil 
laws. In Ireland, in their own Catholic 
country, they were denied the right on 
account of their religion of free educa- 
tion. That persecution had followed 
them across the water, and he thought 
he would make that clear to his Non- 
conformist friends before he sat down. 
Here in this country, where they had 
come to seek a living, which was denied 
to them or to their forefathers in Ire- 
land, they were still placed under a 
disability because of their religious faith, 
and they, the poorest section of the popu- 
lation of this country, were compelled 
out of their miserable earnings to contri- 
bute to the support of their schools, while 
they saw beside them, supported out of the 
public rates, palaces—public schools. 
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What was the Catholic claim? The 
Catholic claim was that they were de- | 
barred by conscientious motives and deep | 
religious conviction from sending ova 
children into schools where their religion | 
was ignored, and therefore they were | 
compelled —béing, as he had already | 
said, the poorest of the poor—out of) 
their poverty to erect and maintain in| 
this country schools for their children in | 
which the faith of their fathers would be 
taught. Their claim was—and he 
thought it was time in this Debate the | 
Catholic claim should be properly stated | 
—that these schools which they had 
erected out of their poverty for their 
children should obtain from the public 
funds the same measure of support as 
regards secular instruction given in those 
schools as is given in the Board Schools of 
the country. They were not content to| 
rest their claim on the same low level as | 
was stated to be the claim of the Church 
of England, by the head of that Church, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
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said, on behalf of the Church of England | 
—though he had not his offer repeated | 
that night or during the Debate—that 
the Church of England was willing to con- 


tinueto subscribe £600, 000 if the Govern- | 
ment would come to the rescue of their 
schools. They claimed, on behalf of the 
Catholics of this country, that they should 
obtain for their schools, so long as they 
built them and maintained them, the_ 
same grant for secular instruction. 
They claimed that the same grant 
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|School? [‘ Hear, hear!”] He said it 


was common justice, and nothing more 
than justice, that the Catholics were de- 
manding in this matter. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
He was delighted to hear in the 
course of this Debate the Leaders 
of the Liberal Party declare in 
this House that they had -arrived 
at the conclusion that the Voluntary 
Schools—he should prefer to call them 
the religious schools—in this country- 
must be accepted as part of the educa- 
tional system of this country, and that 
no section of the House desired to push 
them out of existence. Speaker after 
speaker from those Benches rose up and 
said they did not grudge this grant to 
the Denominational Schools if the ob- 
Bill were 
removed. He referred to the speech of 
the late Home Secretary, the speech of 
Sir Charles Dilke, of the Member for 
West Fife, and other leading Radicals, 


{who declared that they were willing 


not only to support the grant in 
aid of the Voluntary Schools, but that 
they regarded it as insufficient, and 
that they would be willing to sup- 


port a proposal that would consider- 


ably increase that grant for the purpose 


| of making the Voluntary Schools etficient. 


He could not understand how any man 


who has at heart the interests of the 


education of the people of this country 
could take up any other attitude. Either 


you are willing to accept the Voluntary 


| Schools as part of the educational system 


for secular instruction should follow /or you are not, and if you are willing to 
the Catholic child to the Catholic | accept them as part of your educational 
School as would follow him to the/|system, surely there can be no objection 
Board School if he turned his back | to bringing these schools to the level of 
on his religious faith. [Wationalist}the Board Schools in the country. 
cheers.| He had not yet heard from any i[* Hear, hear!”] Once you admit that 
quarter in this House any argument to | the Voluntary Schools should be retained, 
show that that is an unjust demand. | he could not for the life of him under- 
None of the speakers opposed to this | stand how any man could resist a Measure 
Bill denied that the Catholics in this| calculated to give those Voluntary 
matter are actuated by the highest con-|Schools the resources necessary to 
scientious motives, and if they are so maintain their position. It seemed 
actuated and determined to maintain | to him that the position was unassailable. 


those schools, was this House going totake 
up the position that the Catholics are 
going to be penalised and fined on 
account of their religious convictions— 
[‘« Hear, hear !”|—and, after all, what 
injustice was there in demanding that a 
child going to a Catholic School should 
enjoy the same benefits and privileges 
as the child who attended a Board 


Many speakers stated to-night that the 
Radical Party, as regards religious teach- 
ing, objected to the teaching of dogma, 
but Catholics cannot conceive religious 
teaching without teaching dogma. They 
believed that religious teaching in the 
schools should be authoritative teaching 
given by a body of men who profess to 
have a body of religious truth to impart 
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to the children. [‘ Hear, hear!”|] He 
should be infinitely more willing to part 
with the teaching of dogma in schools 
than he would be willing to part with 
the religious atmosphere which is kept 
up in Catholic schools—that impercep- 
tible something which is very difficult to 
define, but to which they attached enor- 
mous importance, and which was essen- 
tial to the training of children in schools. 
He quite agreed that no teaching of 
religion and no moral training imparted 
in schools can take the place of moral 
training and religious teaching of the 
home ; but the children of the poor have 
often no home. The stress and poverty 
of modern life deprive them of that in- 
estimable advantage which the children 
of the upper and middle classes enjoy— 
[ ‘Hear, hear!”] and, therefore, the schools 
become ten thousand times of greater im- 
portance for moral training and religious 
teaching than in the case of the children 
of the rich. There were two millions 
of Irish Catholics in this country, and 
Irish Members were the only spokesmen 
of these people in this House. They were 
not able to return any representatives in 
this country with one exception, and for 
these people he claimed justice, not indulg- 


ence, not generous treatment, but simple 
justice—[“ Hear, hear!”|]— that they 
shall get equal maintenance, whether 
from the Imperial Exchequer or out 


of the rates, with the children of 
the Board Schools. It was asked 
was it right that the Catholic parents 
of this country should get dog- 
matic teaching at the expense of the 
State. But they made no such claim. 
All they asked was that they should have 
the expense of their secular instruction 
borne by theState, and the men who asked 
this question seemed to him to ignore the 
fact that the ratepayers are by a large 
majority in favour of these Denomi- 
national Schools. ([“ Hear, hear?” 
These were the men who paid the rates 
and he did not see that any injustice 
would be inflicted upon the ratepayers if 
a portion of the rates were devoted to 
the support of the schools the principle 
of which they approved, nor could he 
see any kind of justice in saying to the 
supporters of Denominational Schools 
that they should not only pay the rates 
of schools they did not approve of, but 
they must also subscribe to schools they 
approved of. What was it that was 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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demanded from the Government of this 
country by those who spoke on behalf of 
the Voluntary Schools of this country ? 
What was wished was a Measure which 
would relieve the intolerable injustice 
under which the Voluntary, and, in an 
especial manner, the Catholic Schools 
laboured. He said the Catholic Schools 
in an especial manner, because, in dealing 
with this question they could not forget 
the relative wealth of those who sup- 
ported the Church of England Schools 
as compared with that of those who sup- 
ported the Catholic Schools. They 
maintained that this Measure should re- 
move that injustice, while inflicting no 
injustice upon others, and _ disturb- 
ing existing institutions as little as 
possible. And he made that condition 
because he did most earnestly desire in 
the interest of the Catholic Schools, that 
this question should be settled, not as 
the result of angry and fierce Debate, 
but as was the case in 1870. If the 
Government wished—and their majority 
would be swelled to-night by the Irish 
vote—to thrust the Measure down the 
throats of those opposed to it, did they 
really suppose that that Measure would 
settle the question. He knew it would 
not settle the question, and being, as he 
was, interested in the future of the 
Catholic Schools, he looked forward with 
alarm and anxiety to the result of 
forcing such a Measure as this through 
the House, because he believed it would 
only be the first chapter in the long his- 
tory of a bitter and fierce struggle, and 
when, with the inevitable swing of the 
pendulum, a Radical Government came 
back into power, they would come back 
pledged to undo all that was now done, 
and then the last condition of Voluntary 
Schools would be worse than the first. 
Though this Bill did not remove the in- 
under which the Voluntary 
Schools labour, yet it proposed to revo- 
lutionise the whole system of English 
education, and it provoked an amount of 
opposition, and an amount of friction 
which did not permit them to hope 
that it would be a settlement of 
the question. That was the reason 
he found it impossible to approve 
of this Measure. He asked, first of all, 
what did the Bill do for the Voluntary 
Schools? It was a very long Bill—it 
might be described as an omnibus Bill. 
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There were al] kinds of clauses and pro- 
visions, the most important of which 
were never asked for or heard of by any 
section of the community until they were 
announced in the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council. So far as he 
understood it, the Bill only made two 
proposals of any value whatever for 
the Voluntary Schools. In the first 
place it proposed to make the 4s. 
grant in aid, and secondly proposed 
to abolish the 17s. 6d. limit. Those 
were two proposals which he felt bound 
to support. The abolition of the 
l7s. 6d. limit affected only a few schools, 
but it was a very exasperating and ex- 
tremely unjust provision and he did not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
abolishing it. The 4s. grant in aid was 
ridiculously insufficient. He had not 
heard a single speaker say that the grant 
was adequate, therefore that grant could 
not stand. It ought to be made an 
adequate grant for the purpose in view. 
Was there ever a greater deception in 
the shape of a Bill which was to redeem 
the pledges of the Government, and to 
come to the rescue of the Voluntary 
Schools ? Ifthe Government would take 
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the advice which had been given to them 
by everyone of their own supporters who 
had spoken in this Debate, and which 
had been given to them from those 
Benches also, they would drop the most 


contentious clauses of the Bill, and 
would increase to a generous extent the 
grant in aid of the Voluntary Schools. 
If they did this they would find that the 
passage of their Bill would be enormously 
facilitated, and that it would not leave 
any legacy of bitterness behind it. One 
other fault he found with the Bill was 
that it did not propose to remove that 
most objectionable provision as to un- 
necessary schools. Really, in his judg- 
ment the Bill might be fairly described 
as a most beggarly Measure. Let him 
quote from references which had been 
made to the 4s. grant. The hon. 
Member for Cambridge University, 
who made one of the most remark- 
able speeches delivered in the course 
of the Debate, and who approached 
the question in a spirit of aloof- 
ness from Party prejudice in the 
true interests of education, said that 
while the 4s. grant would be,of value to 
some Voluntary Schools, in the case of 
many or most of those schools, the grant 
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would be totally inadequate. The hon. 
Member for North-East Manchester, Sir 
J. Fergusson, declared that the 4s. grant 
would postpone the extinction of the Vol- 
untary Schools, but only for ashort period. 
The noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
declared, “ We do not go in for the full 
measure of our rights.” He took ob- 
jection to that; on behalf of the 
Catholics they did go for the full 
measure of their rights. Why should 
not the full rights of the Voluntary 
Schools be demanded? If they were 
not demanded now, they would never 
be obtained. Let no man labour under 
a delusion as to the future of this ques- 
tion. They were at this moment at 
high water mark as to the fortunes of 
Voluntary Schools, and they were get- 
ting a chance now that they would 
never get again. He protested against 
the doctrine put forward by the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester, and 
urged that it was with the Voluntary 
Schools a case of now or never. The noble 
Lord the Member for Greenwich—to the 
excellence of whose speech he joined in 
bearing testimony—admitted that he did 
not believe much difference existed be- 
tween the two sides of the House as to 
the amount of local control that would 
be given in case Voluntary Schools were 
assisted from the rates. That was a 
matter in which he hoped some under- 
standing would be come to between the 
representatives of different views before 
the Committee stage was reached. The 
Catholic Bishops of England were willing, 
and would be glad, to accept any local 
control which was not inconsistent with 
the religious character of the schools. 
It would be ridiculous to ask the 
Catholic Bishops or the managers of 
Church Schools to accept any control 
which would destroy the religious cha- 
racter of the schools, because then they 
might drop the whole question, and have 
universal School Boards. But short of 
that the Catholic Bishops would accept 
such local control as would satisfy the 
ratepayers and the Imperial Government 
as to the proper management of the 
school and the proper distribution of the 
money, and he did not see what more 
the ratepayers required. Now he came 
to say a word or two upon a portion of 
the Bill to which he had personally a 
strong objection. In what he was about 
to say he did not speak the opinion of all 
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the Catholics of England. At all events, those who had been his allies. He 
a considerable number were in favour of | would say to his friends, the Noncon- 
this proposal of decentralisation. He) formists of England, that in this matter 
greatly regretted it. He held that the| Irish Members had no choice. Taking 
Catholic Schools of this country had a/ the Bill, with all its imperfections upon 
much better chance under the Central|its head, and he thought they were 
Education Department than under these | many, because it appeared to him there 
new local bodies. He feared the Greeks| were many clauses in the Bill which 
bearing gifts, and he feared the right| betrayed far more a_ political bias 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir-| against the political Nonconformists 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) doing away | than any zeal for the Voluntary Schools 
with the cumulative vote. The cumulative —[Opposition cheers|—and on _ those 
vote on the School Boards gave a certain | clauses Irish Members would have the 
amount of influence on some of the great | pleasure of supporting their old allies, 
School Boards, which would be utterly |The professed principle of the Bill was 
denied them on the new authority ;|to remove from the Catholics of the 


and in that House they could exer-| 
cise some influence on the central 
authority. Apart from the general 
interests of education he believed these 
proposals for decentralisation were 
fraught with danger to the future of 
Catholic Schools. Nobody had _ yet 
attempted to show in what respects it 
promised to be of advantage to these 
schools, and he declined to be a party to 
any proposals which in the judgment of 
the best educational experts of this 
country were calculated to degrade or 
lower the standard of the education of the 
The expression political 


English people. 
Nonconformists had been used very 
often during these Debates as a term 
of reproach, and it had been said that 
but for them the opposition to the Bill 


would have been very slight. But a 
political Nonconformist was as much 
entitled to live and have the protec-| 
tion of the laws of this country as a 
political Churchman, and certainly when 
Irishmen looked back over the history of 
their country and their cause, it was not 
to be wondered that they should prefer 
the political Nonconformist to the 
political Churchman. The political Non- 
conformist had always been on the side 
of liberty. He helped to emancipate 
the Catholics in England as well as in| 
Ireland, when Churchmen did their best | 
to maintain the penal laws. He helped | 
to pass the Irish Land Acts, he voted | 
against Coercion, and at the present 
hour, when they brought forward annu- 
ally a Motion for the release of the 
political prisoners, it was the political 
Nonconformists who supported them. 
Therefore, he was not the least ashamed 
to say it was with a sense of the deepest 
pain that he went into the Lobby against 


Mr. John Dition. 








country and from other religious per- 
suasions what he held to be an intolerable 
injustice, a persecution for conscience 
sake, and so long as it was confined to 
that principle and to stretching out some 
helping hand to the Catholics, they had 
no choice but to support it. They must 
vote for the Bill, and in Committee they 
must do their best to make it an honest 
and real attempt to undo this great 
injustice and to make it possible for the 
religious schools of the country, to 
maintain their existence and increase 
their efficiency. But on all other points 
where it was proposed to inflict any 
injustice upon any section of the 
community in England, or where any 
attempt was made to level down the 
educational standard or to attack great 
institutions which had done good work 
in this country, he for his part would 
certainly oppose the Government. 

*Mr. R. CAMERON (Durham, Hough- 
ton-le-Spring), claimed the indulgence 
of the House, because he was the third 
schoolmaster who had inflicted himself 
upon its attention. His colleagues had 
given that substantial information, that 
accurate knowledge of the working of 
this Bill, if it was passed into law, which 
they were so well qualified to give, and 
his duty was simplified because of their 
speeches. He only wanted to draw 
attention to the general aspects of the 
question. He desired to congratulate 
the Vice President upon one thing. His 
colleagues had brought in Bills that were 
contentious enough and that stirred the 
country a good deal, but he had had the 
honour, the merit, or the demerit, of 
having brought in a Bill that had 
stirred to the very quick the deepest 
convictions of the most earnest minds 
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in the country. He 
knew something of what were called 
political Nonconformists, and they 
regarded this Bill as an attempt on the 
part of their old antagonists to steal a 
march upon them and to get State aid 
for the propagation of principles that 
they, as Dissenters, absolutely dis- 
believed. That was the root of the 
controversy. His chief objection to the 
Bill was because it had not aimed ata 
higher ideal than they had had before in 
educational matters. What was to 
hinder them from saying that every 
child in England should at least reach 
the seventh standard? What was to 
hinder them from saying that every 
child should remain at school until it 
passed that standard, and, if necessary, 
until 14 years of age, in order to 
pass it. There was nothing to have 
prevented this being done if they 
had believed in education. He 
found fault with the Bill on other 
grounds. The question of devolution or 


decentralisation had been discussed until 
they were almost tired of the phrase. It 
seemed to him a common-sense business 
that if they could devolve duties upon 


those who could do them better than 
those who had been doing them, it was 
right they should do it. But if the 
duties had been efficiently and fairly and 
uniformly done all over the country, why 
should they give them to a body who 
had not been tried and who, under their 
constitution, was not so likely to do 
them so well? His objection to it was 
that it would produce inequality in the 
amount of education that would be given 
in different parts of the country. They 
would have one County Council intelli- 
gent, and zealous for education; they 
whould have, in the rural counties, 
those who did not care for education. 
He knew that those County Councils 
and County Committees would give the 
education demanded by the popular feel- 
ing in the districts. On the religious 
question, they had heard from their old 
friends the Irish Members a defence of 
dogma. It was logical, consistent, for 
them to say so, buthe asked to be excused 
if he took a different view, and if he 
looked upon dogma from another point of 
view. He objected to see religion frozen 
into form ; he believed that 4 too great 
observanceof theletter killed ; he believed 
that creeds were only for a day, that 
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milestones showing how far we have 
reached. But the attempt to stereotype 
creed, to make it the only rule of faith, 
to keep it as a measure of faith for future 
times, and to teach children its dogmas 
was, he thought, contrary to the spirit of 
the age. On the other hand, what in- 
struction was to be compared with Bible 
teaching, in its narrative, its biography, 
and all the elements of moral and reli- 
gious instruction which appealed to the 
mind of thechild, apartfromits formulated 
propositions? The Bible was the foun- 
dation of all creeds. He maintained also 
that the school teacher did not stand in 
a position inferior to any clergyman in 
the result conferred on the national mind, 
and therefore he was entitled to more 
favourable consideration as to payment 
and freedom from extraneous duties. 
Now, to apply the doctrine laid down by 
the Prime Minister, surely fathers had 
an inalienable right to have their children 
broughtupin the religion they themselves 
professed, and yet he had known two 
young men, one a Methodist and the other 
a Presbyterian, who could not get 
admission into any of their own colleges 
and had to go to a church college, there to 
consent to become members of the Church 
of England. If he were a Churchman 
or a clergyman, he would not have 
converts on those terms. What better 
were they, except in the method of it, 
than a Mahommedan who compelled an 
Armenian at the peril of his life to 
accept a change of his creed? [‘ Oh!”] 
They compelled a man to lose his pros- 
pects in life unless he changed his creed, 
and yet they paid enormous sums of 
money to these colleges. Again, the 
change proposed in the inspectorate he 
looked upon as very ominous, and as 
fraught with disaster to inspection in 
the future. He had seen inspectors at 
work 30 years. He knew what they 
were and what they did. Why were 
they so efficient? Because they were 
not local but national inspectors, that 
was the secret of it. They gave a 
fair and honest report of every school, 
but let them be selected by a local 
authority, let them be nominated by 
an Education Committee and be sub- 
ject to local influences, they would be 
placed in the same position as poor 
magistrates on the Bench. They would 
be specially pleaded with for this case 
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and the other case. He wanted such 
pressure removed from them. Make 
them national and responsible to the 
Department, and not to the local Educa- 
tion Committee. On the question of age 
he held that the last year of a child’s 
school life was worth all the rest put 
together. He was asked up to London 
in 1871, when Mr. Forster’s Bill was 
passed, to meet two distinguished men 
on this very matter—the one was John 
Stuart Mill, and the other was John 
Bright. They asked him why he objected 
to the figure at which they were fixing the 
school age. He answered, for this reason, 
because a child is a child up to 14. He 
said the education that did not reach the 
fifth standard was forgotten in 50 per 
cent. of the cases inafew years afterwards, 
unless the young persons happened to fall 
into lucky circumstances, where classes 
and books were accessible to them. Why 
was it there were so many illiterates in 
certain counties! It was because the 
education there was absolutely inetticient, 
and was a relative failure. [JJinisterial 
cheers.| In his own Division at the last 
Election, 12,000 men voted and only 22 
were illiterates, while in other counties a 
large proportion of the electors could not 


even read the names of the candidates 


they were asked to vote for. He 
had hoped better things, not from the 
Government as a whole, but from the 
right hon. Gentleman who filled the office 
of Vice President of the Council. He 
knew what the right hon. Gentleman 
would like to do; he knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s ideal was as high 
as his own, and that he might be men- 
tioned with Forster and other great 
men. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had chosen to hand over the education 
of the country to those who preferred 
the interests of the Church to the de- 
velopment of the character. The Bill 
was a step backwards; and though Dis- 
senters might have to submit, it would 
not be willingly, and they would fight 
the battle at every election. He knew 
there were some Nonconformists who 
would like to see this matter stirred to 
its foundations, because they believed 
that they must gain by the fight. He 
hoped there would be modifications in 
the inspectorate, and above all things 
that the sub-Committee of the County 
Council would be elected directly by the 
people themselves. 


Mr. R. Cameron. 
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*ApmIRrAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that the hon. Member’s heated 
imagination had conjured up spectres 
that had no real existence. He yielded 
to no man in his desire to see the educa- 
tion of the children conducted on proper 
lines; and, no doubt, when this Bill 
was introduced it caused a great deal of 
surprise. [Opposition cheers.| But that 
was an agreeable surprise. It was said 
that the Bill would cause a reaction in 
the country. Why, the Bill itself was 
the result of the reaction from 25 years’ 
experience of the legislation of 1870. 
He remembered that the Bill first intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
was essentially a denominational Bill. It 
was supported by Mr. Disraeli’s Party, 
and would have been passed into law, 
because it was in harmony with the real 
feelings of the country ; but it was op- 
posed by the political Nonconformists, 
who threatened Mr. Gladstone with the 
withdrawal of their support, and so was 
lost. And those who belonged to the 
Church of England, who were the 
majority of the population, had for the 
last 25 years been enduring the conse- 
quences of legislation which was passed 
contrary to their desires. If hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had been in a majority in 
the country, would they have endured 
so long that to which they were op- 
posed? The clergy had, no doubt, in- 
fluenced public opinion in this matter ; 
but public opinion had largely framed 
itself. At his own election this question of 
education was made a test question. A 
long series of questions were sent him by 
the Roman Catholic bishop in charge of 
the district. He answered them fully 
and satisfactorily, for he was in sympathy 
with the views of the Roman Catholics 
because they were also the views of the 
Church ; and he consequently obtained 
every Roman Catholic vote in Eastbourne. 
Clause 27 of the Bill was objected to. 
But the principle of the clause was in 
operation in New South Wales-—as he 
had found when recently travelling in 
the Colonies—to the great satisfaction 
of everybody. There was free education 
in the Colony, but the schools were open 
at certain hours to clergymen of all 
denominations to give religious teaching 
to their children. It was no uncommon 
thing there for the Wesleyan minister to 
get theclergymanof the Church of England 
to take charge of his class while he went 
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on his holiday, and in return the Wes- 
leyan Minister took charge of the class 
of the clergyman of the Church of 
England while he went on his holiday. 
It was a wise system, and if it worked 
well in New South Wales he did not 
know why it should not work satisfactorily 
in this country. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
that the teachers should be under no 
control, or that the clergyman should 
have no voice in the management of his 
school. He thought there should be 
subordination on the part of school 
teachers as well as on the part of every- 
body else. There were, however, some 
parts of the Bill to which he took strong 
exception. He had received a strong 
remonstrance from the town Council of 
Eastbourne against the operation of the 
clause creating this new educational 
authority. Eastbourne was one of the 
non-county boroughs, and the town 
Council objected strongly against being 
brought under the County Council. They 
probably realised that they were perfectly 
competent to form an _ educational 
authority themselves. They had charge 
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of their own police, they had their own 


magisterial Bench, they had power to 
contract loans, to erect a town hall and 
other buildings and they thought it an ex- 
traordinary thing that they should not 
be allowed to take charge of elementary 
education. It would therefore be his duty, 
when the Bill was in Committee, to move 
an amendment to remedy that defect. 
He had also been directed to call atten- 
tion to Clause 12, which proposed to deal 
with secondary education in a manner 
that would injuriously affect the 
large numbers of scholastic institutions 
in Eastbourne. They objected to be 
brought under the clause, and as he was 
sure the clause was never intended to 
apply to such institutions he would 
suggest an Amendment dealing with the 
question in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
had said that Parliament had no right 
to hand over the management of the 
schools to the new authorities until they 
had proved themselves competent. That 
was an extraordinary doctrine. He 
had thought that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were the strongest advocates of 
the principle of the dévolution of 
authority. He had thought that the 
Liberal Party always boasted they were 
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the pioneers of reform in this direction, 
and that it was greatly by their aid that 
Municipal Government had been ex- 
tended. If that were so their opposition 
to this new authority was strangely 
inconsistent. They seemed to argue 
that because in 1870 School Boards were 
erected, School Boards ought to be per- 
petuated for ever. But they forgot that 
if County Councils had existed in 1870 
they would have been used for the 
purposes to which it was intended to put 
them by the Bill. The County Council 
had been tried and had not been found 
wanting. Both sides of the House were 
parties to handing over the control of the 
police to a Joint Standing Committee 
co-opted by the County Councils and 
the Quarter Sessions. Why, then, should 
there be an objection to carrying the 
principle further, and applying it to 
the management of Elementary Schools 4 
There was a great deal more to be said, 
but he was only occupying time he 
would willingly see occupied by others 
of greater authority, and he hoped his 
Leaders would participate in winding up 
the Debate. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said the object of the Bill was to put 
Voluntary Schools “on their legs,” and 
there was no objection to do that for 
them as educational institutions. The 
objection was to do it for them as re- 
ligious seminaries. He would vote them 
more money if they were put in the 
hands of the subscribers and the public 
in the ratios of the subscriptions and of 
the public money spent upon them. 
But the Bill attacked School Boards. 
[“ No, no!”] Well, its author must be 
presumed to intend the consequences of 
his own acts. [ Hear, hear!”] The com- 
promise of 1870 was carried in spite of 
the political Nonconformists, and if the 
gallant Admiral condemned it he must 
blame his own Party. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
The success of Board Schools was the 
reason of their degradation, and the 
failure of the Voluntary Schools was 
the origin of their reward under this 
Bill. [Ministerial cries of “No!”] If 
they had not failed why did they want 
assistance? The reason they wanted 
help was that they were unable to com- 
pete with the Board Schools on favour- 
able terms by giving as good education 
as was given in the Board Schools. 
The teaching in the latter was more 
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efficient, the range of subjects wider, and 
the teachers were better paid. There 
were several ways in which the Board 
Schools were impeded and hampered by 
this Bill. [Sir J. Gorst shook his head. 
The Vice President shook his head, but 
did he remember what he said in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill. “The 
second task Parliament had set before 
it was to devise some means of replacing 
the School Board system in rural dis- 
tricts, where it has been a failure, by 
some better system.” Was not that 
a direct attack on the School Board 
system? It was also an attack on the 
School Board, because it gave it the 
power of self-extinction. It might be 
said that the School Board were a popular 
body, and ought to do what it liked. He 
denied that the School Board had this 
as part of its mandate from the electors 
who sent it there. It was an unfair 
and unjust thing to give three men 
who were in a majority on the Board 
power to extinguish the Board on 
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which they were elected to serve. With 
regard to decentralisation, it was said 
that Liberal Members were denying a 
cardinal part of the creed they professed. 
That was a dangerous 


taunt. How 
was it they—the Tories—had taken this 
principle and acted upon it now? How 
was it they had invented such a remark- 
able fancy franchise and fancy self- 
government under the Bill? The reason 
was obvious. This was a new principle, 
and a little principle was a dangerous 
thing in the hands of those who 
were unaccustomed to its possession, 
hence it happened that they had a 
remarkable complexity of local institu- 
tions under the Bill. What he com- 
plained of in this decentralisation scheme 
was that, instead of concentrating 
responsibility, the Government had 
dissipated and scattered it over so 
wide an area that, at any given 
point, it had almost vanished alto- 
gether. They had got the Education 
Department and the School Boards. 
The Education Department was respon- 
sible to the House of Commons, with a 
Minister responsible to thé Government 
he served and the majority for the time 
being of the House of Commons. He 
did not think it céuld be denied, whe- 
ther a man was a Centraliser or Decen- 
traliser in matters of education, that the 
standard of educational efficiency was 


Mr. Ellis Griffith. 
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higher in the House of Commons than 
in any part of the country. He said 
that an Education Department with a 
responsible Minister in the House was 


]| more responsive and sensitive to public 


opinion than the new bodies could 
possibly be. Not only had they an 
Education Department responsible to 
the House of Commons, but they had 
School Boards all over the country 
responsible to the ratepayers who sent 
them there. What had they under the 
Bill? They had 126 education authorities 
all over the country; they had ten 
different kinds of bodies in each county ; 
they had the County Council, the 
educational authority for its general 
purposes; they had the educational 
authority as a School Board in certain 
districts ; they had got the Town Council 
and the Urban Council ; they had got the 
four new bodies in section 10, and they 
had got the amply-blessed federation of 
Voluntary Schools. With all this com- 
plexity of organisation would anyone 
seriously deny that the responsibility for 
education in this country had _ been 
dissipated and scattered over too wide 
an area? One word only as to the 
religious difficulty. His objection to 
Clause 27 was this :—The defenders of 
the Bill told them that if the Church 
parson might go into the schools so might 
the Nonconformists. He had two 
answers to make to it. In the first place 
the clause would be inoperative, its de- 
fenders knew it, and that was why 
they offered it. They knew perfectly 
well Nonconformist ministers could not 
go in many cases into these schools. 
Did hon. Members not hear in the 
course of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Debates, that the Nonconformists had 
no resident ministers, and how, there- 
fore, could the clause be carried into 
effect? In the first place it could 
not be carried into effect, and in the 
second place they (the Nonconformists) 
did not want it. They did not think 
it was a part of the functions of 
the elementary schools of this country. 
| Each school supplied a teacher to teach, 
|and not a parson or priest to brandish 
his little catechism. The real reason of 
this Bill was the division of the spoils of 
the General Election. The Government 
had relieved the rates of one section of 
their supporters, they had given a com- 
mission to inquire into the grievances of 
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another, and now they were relieving the 
parson and squire and manager, from the 
need to contribute to these schools as 
they had done in the past. They had 
heard a good deal about education and 
still more about religion, but the origin 
of this Bill was not to be found in the 
aim of its framers directly to promote 
religion or education, but it was to be 
found in their desire to satisfy their 
clerical supporters at the last Election, 
and it was because he thought it aimed 
at giving direct advantage to a class only 
of the community, and because he thought 
it was not conceived in the highest 
interest of the State, that he should vote 
against the Second Reading. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead), 
observed, that they had been asked by 
Members opposite to say what had been 
the result of the competition between the 
Board Schools, and the Voluntary 
Schools. The result had been the 
destruction of the compromise arrived at 
in 1870, and the Voluntary Schools were 
being gradually thrust out of existence, 
by unfair competition which was not 
dreamt of at the time when the com- 
promise was agreed to. Mr. Forster, when 
he introduced the Bil] of 1870, declared 
that the Board School system was to 
supplement and not supplant the Volun- 
tary Schools, but the result of the com- 
petition had been that the Voluntary 
Schools had been unable to hold their 
own. The Government had been charged 
with acting wrongly in proposmg to hand 
over the powers of the School Boards to 
county education authorities, and the 
hon. Member for West Fife had said that 
the new education authorities might 
consist largely of men like a farmer 
whom he had met, who expressed the 
Opinion that all the money spent on 
education in recent years would have 
been better spent in the purchase of 
patent manure for the land. But those 
were precisely the kind of persons who 
had now control over many country 
School Boards. The county' authority 
would be more likely to take a higher 
VOL. XL. [FourTH SERIES. | 
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view of education, and to promote it, 
than men holding opinions of that des- 
cription. He knew of one country 
School Board which witnessed a dispute 
between two of its leading members who 
proceeded from bad language to blows. 
The clerk intervened and endeavoured 
to separate them, and the result was that 
he received the greater part of the 
punishment ; conduct like that could not 
conduce to the edification of the children 
in a school. 

*Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he intended to vote against the Bill, 
but as he felt he must do it in a some- 
what different spirit from that which he 
had observed in a good many other hon. 
Gentlemen, he asked to be allowed a few 
sentences in which to make out his 
special position. Withoutenteringintode- 
tails, he wouldsimply ask attention to what 
he considered to be the one central prin- 
ciple in the Bill. He regarded the Bill 
as a blow, and intended as a blow at 
what seemed to him to be the true prin- 
ciple as to the function of the State in 
national education. He did not say 
that the Bill was one for lowering educa- 
tion, but he did say it was one for 
clericalising education as completely as 
possible ; and as he was one of those who 
had come to the conclusion that the true 
function of the state in national education 
was to make good citizens as distin- 
guished from competent ecclesiastics, he 
felt he could heartily agree with his hon. 
Friends in opposing the Bill. At the 
same time he must say he felt astonished 
at the vehemence with which a good many 
of them had assailed the Measure, which 
he contended was only the legitimate and 
logical carrying out of the principles 
which the Party to which they belonged, 
in a fatal hour of weakness and in spite 
of the remonstrances of some of their 
best supporters, established wth the assist- 
ance of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. ‘The Bill was, in his opinion, 
not so mucha revoiution as a develop- 
ment. The true key to the whole chaos 
of present complications in the matter 
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was to be found in what was usually, 
but, he believed erroneously, called the 
compromise of 1870, which, in his 
opinion, so far from being a compromise 
on detail, was in reality a positive 
surrender of principle. The Act of 1870 
was agreed to deliberately by men who 
had anathematised the establishment of 
religion in churches, but who blessed the 
same abomination when it was proposed 
to be set up in schools, and who, 
while denouncing denominationalism at 
large, eagerly welcomed a_ permissive 
denominationalism in the new Board 
Schools. He knew very well that the 
gentlemen who gave themselves and their 
principles away 1870, and their 
successors, fell back upon the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, which, to express honestly 
his opinion, seemed to him to have been 
simply a device, and not a very ingenious 
one, for throwing dust in the eyes of the 
simple, and those willing or anxious to 
be blinded. In connection with this 
point there seemed to be a sort of 
hierarchy of weakness, which might be 
conveniently arranged into three ascend- 
ing stages of inconsequence. In the first 
class there were those energetic disestab- 
lishers and strong religious equality men, 
who thought that by the action of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause, although there 
might be a certain inconsistency in an 
attempt simultaneously to disestablish 
religion in churches and re-establish it 
in schools, yet still the offence might be 
regarded as only a little one, because 
only the Bible was to be used and there- 
fore no great harm would be done. As 
this practically meant that there was less 
religion in the Bible than in Denomina- 
tional formuiaries, he would leave the 
heresy to the proper authorities. There 
was a second class who thought that, 
under the Cowper-Temple Clause there 
could be no dogmatic or sectarian teach- 
ing in our Board Schools. That ap- 
peared to him to be a simple and 
sheer absurdity. Taking the case of 
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in 


the Jews, and of agnostics or secular- 
ists, the latter of whom had largely in- 
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creased in numbers since 1870, the mere 
reading of the Christian Scriptures in 
Board Schools was a sectarian act that 
compelled them to pay for teaching in 
which they did not believe. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Religious teaching of any kind 
must necessarily be dogmatic and sec- 
tarian. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Because, after 
all, what was a dogma? It was nota 
mystery—it was simply a proposition ; it 
was a religious idea expressed in language 
more or less grammatical. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
and laughter.| Of course it was impos- 
sible to express a religious idea except 
through a proposition. If, for example, 
in the Board Schools the Bible was ex- 
plained to the children by the teacher, 
that was a performance that could only 
take place by the use of sentences which 
carried with them a religious affirmation ; 
and what were such sentences but 
dogmas? They might go still further 
and say that, even if the Bible were 
merely read by the teacher, without 
making any comments addition 
whatever, the result would neverthe- 
less be a dogmatic one. [‘Hear, hear!”] 
If they read the Bible to the children he 
supposed they expected the children to 
think something about what they heard, 
otherwise they might just as well be em- 
ployed in beating the big drum during 
the time devoted to Bible reading. But 
if they thought at all they could not 
possibly think, except in propositions. 
Every psychologist, and there were 
many such there, knew that the 
most elementary principle was that 
you must think in propositions, and 
therefore the minds of the children must 
evolve dogmas which had been indirectly, 
at all events, communicated to them. 
Every reflective man who looked back 
to his childhood knew that very curi- 
ous little dogmas were formed by chil- 
dren, and consequently the Churches, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, had 
drawn up dogmatic catechisms and 
formularies with the view of guiding the 
children towards the dogmas which they 
themselves thought most of, according to 
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the usual way of theological egotism and | generation ayo they planted the seed, 
self-assertion. [ Laughter: | Directly or the full fruition of which they now 
indirectly the Board Schools were, and | beheld and bewailed. Instead of giving 
must be, dogmatic and sectarian in the| secular education to the State and 
essential meaning of these terms, and he | assigning religion to the Church and the 
would go further and say that, wherever | home, they had forced an unnatural com- 
religion was taught at the public ex- | bination of the two, and by establishing 
pense, there must be somebody who was | religious teaching in the National Schools 
paying for somebody else’s religion. | they had necessarily made them dogmatic, 





[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] When he observed | sectarian, and denominational. How 


the number of Boanergetic Nonconfor- 
mist divines going about the country, 
and even the towns, vehemently protest- 
ing—he believed erroneously—in the 
name of general Nonconformity that 
there was no necessity for further en- 
couragement of the Denominational 
Schools because there was nothing sec- 








‘could they complain when the clerical 


and priestly party came forward, and, 
through the Government, said: ‘* We 
are as good dogmatists, sectarians, and 
denominationalists as you, and claim to 
be put on an equal footing with you.”’ 
[Ministerial cheers.| Any answer to 
that was beyond his imagination. The 


tarian or dogmatic in the present condi- | position of the Government, he was sorry 


tion of things, it was strongly borne in | 


upon his mind that the violence of their 
protestations showed that they were 
protesting too much, and that they were 
not very dimly conscious that that was so. 
‘S Hear, hear !’’] And then the third 
class in connection with this matter was 
composed of protestersagainst the Bill who 
said : ‘* Well, supposing the settlement 
of 1870 was as bad as you like, it still 

was a compromise, and all compromises 
should be faithfully kept.’’ That was 





to say, was argumentatively unanswer- 
able, at all events as ad hominem argu- 
ment. But, however it might be with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he felt his own 
position to be one of shame and sorrow. 
He was alarmed at the prospect of 
priestly domination in the schools, and 
when he spoke of priestly ascendancy in 
the schools, he did not confine himself 
to the sacredotalist alone, but desired to 
include every professional dogmatist of 
levery description. He did not derive 


one of the strangest doctrines that could | ‘his alarm from any Scotch experience, 
be held by men who were presumably | | because, although the educational con- 
students of history and especially by | ‘dition of Scotland was plainly and 
Members of a reform Party. In politics | | frankly denominational, yet the denomi- 
no compromise was safe after a genera- | nationalism of Scotland was now only a 
tion had passed away and a new race | |denominationalism of indifference, and 
had arisen not responsible for the trans- | ‘at the best it was merely local. But the 


actions of their predecessors, but bound 
to look at the possibilities and claims of 
the existing situation, and deal with 
them accordingly. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He 
totally disclaimed this doctrine of abso- 
lute continuity in public affairs. He was 
sorry indeed for his unfortunate friends 
who had sown the wind, and were now 
reaping the whirlwind. It was a 
melancholy sort of harvest. [Laughter. } 
He regretted to hear their outcries. He 
recognised their pain, but then they 
should not have sown the wind. A 


denominationalism of England, whose 
influence for good or evil was world- 
wide, was an aggressive and desperate 
force, and therefore the appearance 
of the Bill filled him with fear that 
those of them who were the true 
friends of religious freedom were in 
for a severe and protracted struggle. 
Well did the priest know the time 
of day, and that the struggle he was 
embarked in now was a life and death 
struggle, and well, also, did he under- 
stand the value of the Jesuit maxim, 
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that the future belonged to those who 
could win the young. Hence this Bill. 
What, under the circumstances, was best 
for the Opposition to do? It was to work 
back to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, in this matter, by 
leaving denominationalism no excuse for 
making the demand it now made, and 
which, in the present circumstances, he 
did not deny was legitimate. He was 
not going to be appalled by the ery 
of secularism which he had no doubt 
would be raised by the clerical party. 
He was confident that if the people 
of England once came to understand, 
as they would soon do, that the ques- 
tion had come to be between priestly 
ascendancy over her educational system 
on the one hand, and the relegating of 
religious teaching to its proper sphere on 
the other, they would not have very much 
hesitation in making their choice, for 
England, as he had read history, was 
not a country to stand the unrighteous 
domination of the priest. He did not 
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think they would be much frightened by 


the amazing exhibition of internationa] 
Pharisaism which was made last night 
by the hon. Member for Tunbridge— 
whose speeches he admitted he always 
listened to with great interest, mingled 
occasionally with a certain amount of 
irritation—in which he alluded to the 
inferiority of secular-school bred Ameri- 
can morals, to the morals of denomi- 
national England upon the authority 
of an unfavourable deposition which he 
said he had taken down from the lips of a 
casual but pious American, whom he had 
encountered in the train. It appeared 
to him that the hon. Member forgot that 
if the tree was known by its fruit, the 
very existence of this mora] Yankee 
proved that the scheme which turned 
him out must be much better than the 
hon. Member chose to describe it. For 
his part he did not think the American 
people were any worse than ourselves. 
He felt sure that the people of England 
had as much respect for the people of 
America as they had for themselves, and 
Mr. Wallace. 
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he should not like from an ethical point 
of view to draw fine distinctions be- 
tween Wall Street and Capel Court, 
between Oil Trusts and Chartered Com- 
panies, or even between the ways of Tam- 
many, and the ways of English General 
Elections, as revealed before our own 
Election Judges. If this was the true 
way of getting out of the difficulty in 
which his Party found itself, why did 
they not take it up vigorously and re- 
solutely ? If no one else would do it, 
he would, in Committee, put down an 
Amendment for the purpose of having it 
declared that the nation should revert to 
the true conception of working out 
the State’s actual and only legitimate 
function in regard to national education 
by keeping it to its own natural work, and 
leaving religion to make such arrange- 
ments as it was well able to make for 
itself. He knew he would be defeated, 
but he would comfort himself with the 
noble and reiterated sentiment of the 
late Home Secretary, that even although 
he was defeated, he had at all events 
performed his duty. But why should not 
some man of influence on that side of 
the House take up this idea if it was the 
right one? Why should they devote 
themselves ceaselessly to mere vote-catch- 
ing in order to get as quickly across the 
floor of the House as was possible! 
[Laughter.| They had had _ political 
progenitors who sat 20 years in Opposi- 
tion rather than sacrifice a principle, and 
he asked why should they not repeat 
that example—[loud Ministerial laughter 
and cheers|--and, having taken up some 
great principle which they believed to be 
true, stick to it through thick and thin ? 
He had always been taught that they 
were the Party of all the political 
virtues—{/aughter|—and that the Party 
opposite was the Party of the opposite. 
[Laughter.| He had also been taught 
that they were the sheep and that gen- 
tlemen opposite were the goats, although 
he felt it inconvenient that for the pre- 
sent—and he hoped only for a time— 
there was a certain inartistic transposi- 
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tion of the proper topographical atti- 
tudes in which they should stand to 
one another. Why should they not 
act up to their high pretensions ? 
| Laughter. | With regard to the 
rest of the Bill, he did not for the 
present feel very much troubled. He 
thought it required a great deal of 
understanding, and that he might come 
to a proper undertstanding of it in Com- 
mittee. What he had endeavoured 
humbly to put before the House as what 
seemed to him the essential character of 
the Bill did trouble him and alarm him 
very greatly. He thought that this was 
a Bill that was fraught with the most 
formidable dangers to the highest in- 
terests of the country, and through them 
to the best interests of humanity, and it 
was because he believed that to be too 
closely connected with the essence of the 
Bill that he had no hesitation in voting 
against its Second Reading as a whole, 
and supporting the Amendment. | Cheers. | 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, who was received with loud 
cheers on rising, said: Various signs 
appear to indicate that this Debate is 
now coming to its natural conclusion. 
[Ministerial cheers, and Opposition cries 
of ‘*No!’’] It has gone on for five 
nights, and I notice that many speakers 
at the end of the five nights have got 
into that confused frame of mind, which 
may naturally be the result of prolonged 
discussion, that they speak on one side 
of the question and announce their in- 
tention to vote on the other. 


That is not, I think, an inaccurate 
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announced his intention of going. There 
is one feature of this Debate to which I 
think attention should be directed, and 
that is that the Leader of the Opposition 
has not thought it necessary on the 
present occasion to enlighten us with a 
general survey of the Debate which has 
taken place—{cheers|—and I am there- 
fore, obliged to get up without the advan- 
tage I should have received from his 
speech. But having waited until 25 
minutes past 12 on the fifth night, I 
think the House will hardly expect me 
to wait any longer. [Cheers.| There- 
fore, with a brevity fitted to the hour and 
the length of previous speeches, I shall 
endeavour to indicate the views which 
the Government take on this matter. I 
am not going to dwell upon a matter 
which has hardly been alluded to in this 
Debate, but which was probably not 
absent from the minds of hon. Members: 
it is the vulgar financial aspect of it. It 
is absolutely necessary, if you are going 
to save the rates in this country from an 
enormous charge, that something should 
be done to maintain the Voluntary 
Schools, which now do so much in our 
educational work. I have had a calcu- 
lation made of what it would cost 
England and Wales if all the children 
now educated in our Voluntary Schools 
were educated in Board Schools, basing 
my caléulation on the average cost of 
children in Board Schools both for main- 
tenance and for provision of school ac- 
commodation. I find by that calculation, 


[Laughter.], made with all the care possible in such 
| circumstances, it would cost £4, 200,000 


description of the speech made by the|a year to transfer the educational duties 


hon. Member for the Scotland Division | 
of Liverpool, and it certainly is not an} 
inaccurate description of the speech 


from Voluntary Schools to Board Schools. 


That is a burden whieh anyone inter- 
ested in loca] taxation—at the present 


which was delivered to an attentive| time I do not look to higher considera- 
House by the hon. Gentleman who has | tions—must contemplate with something 
just sat down. Both of those speeches | akin to absolute despair. I admit that 
the House listened to with interest, but | | the money question is but the smallest, 
both of them produced that confused | | the most insignificant part of the ques- 
feeling in the mind of the listener why, | tion, though not in itself insignificant all 
if the speaker held those opinions, he|the same. There are three other aspects 
was going into the Lobby in which he|of it of far greater importance. The 
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first may be described as the local gov-| general interests of any community, be 
ernment aspect of the question. Hon. | it national or local, the whole control of 
Members opposite have told us that we|the finances by which their schemes are 
are adopting an ideal of local govern- | supported. [Cheers.| Thus, and thus 
ment far inferior to that which now alone, you will be able to combine true 
exists. If I rightly understood the late | economy with liberality in administra- 
Home Secretary, his view of the proper tion, of which certainly our municipal 
arrangement of local control in educa- | authorities have shown so many splendid 
tional and other matters is to have two| examples. [Cheers.]| At present you 
authorities—the Town Council and the | have extravagance without responsibility, 
County Council—both elected by the|and you divide in a manner absolutely 
same constituency —[‘‘ No !’’ ]— both | illegitimate the right to spend and the 
elected in precisely the same method—| right to draw upon another exchequer 
that is to say, without the cumulative | for the money which you wish to spend. 
vote, but with the ordinary vote—— | But I have another objection to this 
Mr. ASQUITH: County Council dual system of local government. I say 
and School Board. it is injurious to the constitution of your 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | municipal bodies. How can you expect 
SURY: Both representing the same/to collect in your municipal bodies all 
area, both elected by the same indivi-| the best men in the localities if you cut 
duals, both elected under an identical | the duties which they have to perform in 
method, one of which shall have the| two in this arbitrary fashion ? { ‘‘ Hear, 
management—{ ‘‘ No !’’ |—-of the general | hear !’’] I cheered a statement made 
affairs of the district, the other of which | earlier in the evening, and the cheer 
shall have its activity restricted to edu-| was interpreted as indicating that I 
cation alone, but shal] have an unlimited | should desire to see this Bill end in the 
power of drawing on the other body for | long run in substituting a Town Council 
as much money as it desires to spend on | management for a School Board Manage- 
its own peculiar schemes. I think that|ment. Yes, Sir, I frankly admit that is 
is an absurd idea; I say it with all|/my wish. We have arranged in the 
respect to the right hon, Gentleman. | Bill that it shall never take place with- 
In the first place, it multiplies elections out the wish of the locality itself, but 
to a ludicrous extent ; and, in the second when the locality wishes it I think we 
place, it prevents a true financial con- ought to carry it out ; and I earnestly 
trol from being held by any local autho- | hope the result of the Bill will be that 
rity whatever. What would be thought the localities will desire to concentrate 
of a national system of government/all their municipal and _ educational 
which had, let us say, a separate| activities in the hands of one great 
election to deal with the Navy, which | municipal body. [Cheers.] I am told 
elected naval experts to settle all naval|that this is an insult to the School 
matters, with an unlimited power to|Boards. I do not admit that. Of 
draw on the Chancellor of the Exche- | course, the School Boards have done 
quer for as much money as the naval | excellent work. Who denies it? But 
experts thought fit to spend? We might | the question is not whether they have or 
or we might not get a good Navy under|have not done excellent work, but 
that system, but the finances of the whether the work may not be done 
nation would get into absolute confusion. better in future by concentrating the 
No principle seems to me more funda- responsibility in one set of hands than 
mental, or that we should strive more|at the present time. We shall have to 
earnestly to carry out, than the prin-| discuss this question, no doubt, at a 
ciple which gives to those who have the! later stage of the Bill, and I must, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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therefore, cut out all the{dctailed argu- 
ment which under different circum- 
stances I should have liked to address 
to the House upon this crucial aspect of 
the Bill, but I would ask Gentlemen 
interested in the question before they 
come to a decision upon it to draw a 
lesson from foreign examples. I am 
told by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that Town Councils and County 
Councils do not contain the elements or 
the men capable in many cases of dealing 
with educational affairs. Are we in- 
ferior in our powers of local administra- 
tion, let us say, to the Germans? I say 
the German system of primary education 
is one of the best in the world, and that 
system is a municipal system, and not a 
system of education carried out by 
bodies elected ad hoc. The modern 
German municipality is a body as active 
as the best municipalities now existing 
in England or Scotland. Its activity 
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extends to all spheres of usefulness such 
as the Town Councils of Birmingham 
and Glasgow and other great towns in 


the country have shown themselves so 
admirably fitted to perform. But do 
German Town Councils on that account 
think themselves incapable of dealing 
with the responsible duty of primary 
education? On the contrary, the fact 
that the German municipalities do deal 
with this question attracts to their assist- 
ance men of the highest culture in their 
districts, and I am convinced that, so 
far from diminishing the utility of the 
German Town Councils as regards edu- 
cation, it rather enhances and greatly 
increases the general prestige of those 
bodies. [Cheers.] Gentlemen opposite 
have attacked us for attempting to 
decentralise education in this country. 
Again, I would ask the House, before 
coming to a conclusion on this topic, to 
consider the examples presented to us by 
foreign countries. The late Home Secre- 
tary, in the speech in which he sum- 
marised with admirable force and elo- 
quence the views of his Party on this 
subject, described the results of this Bill 
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as ‘‘an educational patchwork.’’ He 


said :— 

“Tf you do not have at Whitehall a body con- 
trolling the education of the country and ren- 
dering it uniform, you will have such an educa- 


tional chaos as will be fatal to the general interests 
of education.” 


I do not believe that there is a 
country which takes more interest in 
primary education, or which has made 
greater sacrifices for it than Switzer- 
land. How is it managed in Switzer- 
land? They have carried decentralisa- 
tion to a point not contemplated by this 
Bill—which the authors of this Bill 
would not have cared to present to this 
House. Every canton has its own 
Educational Department, and manages 
its own education in its own way. And 
are these cantons much larger in popu- 
lation than the communities governed by 
the Town and County Councils with 
which we entrust these duties under this 
Bill? No. They are about the same 
size, or smaller; and in Switzerland 
these cantons, comparable in size to such 
units of English local government as 
Leeds or Norfolk, have an absolute con- 
trol over their education; have their own 
views as to the way in which the re- 
ligious difficulty should be dealt with, as 
to the number of years which children 
should spend in the school, and as to all 
questions. And the mutual and gener- 
ous rivalry between these bodies has 
produced an ardour for and an efticiency 
in the primary education which other 
counries much bigger than Switzerland 
might well emulate. The conclusion to 
which I have come from the facts I have 
indicated to the House is that, as far as 
primary education is concerned, the 
municipalisation and decentralisation of 
education, as far as they are effected by 
this Bill, are two great methods of im- 
proving education which every educa- 
tional reformer ought to hail with satis- 
faction. [Cheers.| There is another 
point. We have now in England a 
chance, which the evolution of the edu- 
cational history of other countries has 
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often deprived them of, of co-ordinating 
primary and secondary education. It is 
wasteful and foolish in the highest de- 
gree to so organise your educational 
machinery that these two great interests 
shall perpetually belong to different and 
antagonistic bodies. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I rejoice to think that a step has been 
taken under this Bill which may put 
both primary and secondary education 
under one municipal authority, which 
shall prevent overlapping and waste, and 
be able to superintend, from the highest 
to the lowest stage of primary and 
secondary education, the whole curricu- 
lum which the children may be expected 
to pass through. ([Cheers.] I have 
hurried with extreme brevity over these 
most important aspects of the Measure ; 
and into a few moments I shall be able 
to compress what little I have to say 
upon what is to my mind an aspect of 
the question infinitely more important 
than any question of rating or even of 
secular education—I mean the religious 
aspect of the question. ([Cheers.] The 
plain issue before the House is this—Do 
you mean to continue a system which 
will gradually, but inevitably, squeeze 
out of existence in a large part of the 
country every school which is by law 
permitted to teach denominational re- 
ligion? ([Cheers.] That is the plain 
question now before the House. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have told us that 
they sympathise with the Voluntary 
Schools, and would like to give them a 
lot of money. 
‘*No!’’] Some of them have said so, 
and notably the late Home Secretary. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But when we ex- 
amine the methods by which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would distribute that 
money, we see that the boon they would 
confer on the Voluntary Schools is 
absolutely illusory. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They think that the money to be given 
should be distributed equally between 
the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
Schools. Was ever sucha futile pro- 
position made? ([Cheers.| I do not 
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its operation. [Opposition cheers.| But 
that is the very essence of our proposal. 
By the distribution of the money which 
we propose, more money will go to dis- 
tricts where there are many Voluntary 
Schools than to districts where there 
are few Voluntary Schools. If the Bill 
were not unequal in that respect, it 
would not carry out its object. If this 
£500,000 were distributed equally all 
over the country, it would give about 
2s. 6d. to each school. But would that 
do anything materially to prevent the 
Voluntary Schools being squeezed out of 
existence by the rate-aided Board 
Schools? No; when the £500,000 
would be squandered—as squandered it 
would be if employed in such a fashion 
—things would be exactly the same, and 
nothing would have been done to save 
the Voluntary Schools. {Cheers.| I 
have never pretended that the Bill is 
financially adequate for the purpose we 
have in view. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
know perfectly well the difficulties that 
lie in the way of any proper financial 
scheme of this kind. If you will not 
have rate aid, if you will have Imperial 
aid, Imperial aid is limited by Imperial 
resources, and no one will for a moment 
pretend, that in the present state of Im- 
perial resources we could give anything 
but an inadequate sum—that we could 
do more than we have done to bring the 
Voluntary Schools up to Board Schools, 
or to prevent the powerful rivalry of the 
Board Schools squeezing the Voluntary 
Schools out of existence.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] But, leaving that side issue 
apart, I would ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite — Can they contemplate with 
equanimity this gradual secularisation, 
or semi-secularisation, of the whole of 
the elementary education of the coun- 
try? Have they contemplated the trend 
of public opinion in every country of 
Europe, north and south, so far as I can 
judge? In Prussia they have tried this 
very experiment of teaching those ele- 
ments which are common to all sects ; 
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they have tried their own version of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. The National 
Schools, existing side by side with the 
Roman Catholic Schools and the 
Lutheran Schools, are gradually going 
down in the attendance at them, while 
those in which Lutheran teaching and 
Roman Catholic teaching are given are 
gradually rising in their attendance. 
What is true of Prussia is true of Hol- 
land, of Belgium, and of France. At 
this moment in France a most remark- 
able movement is going on. The State 
has thrown itself on the side of secular 
education, but secular education is so 
repellent to the consciences of a large 
number of the French population, that 
they are actually sending 20 per cent. of 
their children to those Voluntary Schools 
which do not get a penny of public sup- 
port—| Opposition cheers|—either from 
the rates or from the State, although, in 
consequence of that, the education which 
is given in the Voluntary Schools is 
greatly inferior to that which is given in 
the National Schools, which have prac- 
tically unlimited resources at their 
command. But we need not look be- 
yond the United Kingdom to see that 
this phenomenon, common to the whole 
Continent, is to be found also within the 
limits of these islands. I will not 
adduce the case of Ireland, which is per- 
haps not so well known as it ought to 
be. I will confine myself to Scotland, 
for this reason—six of the best speeches 
which have been delivered in favour of 
undenominational or secular education, 
as the case may be, in the course of the 
Debate, have been delivered by Scotch 
Members, and every one of those Mem- 
bers sits for a constituency where in 
every public elementary school they 
teach the Presbyterian Shorter Cate- 
chism, than which a more dogmatic 
document, one more distinctive of a par- 
ticular religious denomination cannot be 
conceived, ~ Why do not these six Gen- 
tlemen go down to their constituents and 
preach the teaching of undogmatie 
religion? [Cheers.| Why is England 
VOL, XL. [FourRTH SERIES. ] 
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to be the country in which dogmatic 
religion is to receive no encouragement 
from the State, and where schools in 
which dogmatic religion is taught are to 
be squeezed out of existence? I heard 
with amazement these philosophic lec- 
tures from Members whose constituents 
every day are giving a practical contra- 
diction to the doctrine so glibly preached 
by their representatives. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Speaking, as I do, in favour 
of an international and universal move- 
ment, have I not the right to say that in 
this case the world at large is judging 
rightly ? To listen to speakers like the 
right hon. Member for Aberdeen, the 
desire of Gentlemen on this side to have 
some sphere of dogmatic religious teaching 
in primary schools is a desire to teach 
children metaphysical doctrines which 
no child can understand. I think that 
fallacy was exploded in the admirable 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Jebb). 
Is it not the most familiar fact in the 
world that doctrines which need never 
be formulated or taught, which need 
never be put before the person who is 
being taught in words, nevertheless 
vitally influence in every sphere of learn- 
ing the character of the teaching? In 
the teaching of science would you begin 
with the abstract laws of mechanics and 
dynamics? Would the child under- 
stand them? Of course not. Would 
you choose a teacher to instruct a child 
who showed his total ignorance of those 
principles? No; principles react on 
teaching, whether used in teaching or 
not. I do not deny that Christian 
sects have too often worked into barriers 
between themselves and fellow Christians 
dogmas and doctrines which should never 
have been allowed to be the cause of 
schism. I do not think those who ad- 
vocate this Bill are open to any charge 
of that kind. I confess, when I heard 
speeches such as that delivered by 
one hon. Member, I was amazed at the 
recklessness with which theories like 
these are established. If the differences 
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between that hon. Gentleman and the 
Church of England are so small, why is 
there any schism, and what is there in 
the rationale of dissent at all? If the 
doctrines that divide Nonconformists 
from the Anglican Church are of so little 
importance, it matters not whether you 
teach children of 14 or whether the 
teachers of the children have imbibed 
these dogmas or not, there is insufficient 
ground for schism from the National 
Church which has been productive of 
incalculable harm in the history of this 
country. [Opposition cries of ‘‘ No !’’] 
I do not say they were right or wrong. 
I only say that the effect of our unhappy 
religious differences must, to the most 
careless observer, have been productive 
of a number of harms—social, political, 
and religious. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] I 
have indicated, I think, with sufficient 
brevity some of the grounds which in- 
duce the Government to bring forward 
this scheme. We believe it is a great 
educational reform in local government ; 
a great measure of official decentralisa- 
tion, and that on all these grounds, every 
educational reformer in the House should 
give it hearty support. We believe 
that, in addition to all these great claims 
on the assent of the House, it has the 
striking merit of doing something, if not 
enough, to support that element in our 
educational system which is absolutely 
necessary unless we are to allow our 
whole method of local primary education 
to leave behind it religious teaching in 
its vital aspect, and not to bring for- 
ward to the dead level which may, un- 
fortunately, be attained if you insist that 
in no school in the country supported out 
of public funds shal] any religious 
formula be taught. I am disappointed 
with the reception which the Second 
Reading of this Bill has received on the 
other side of the House. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, apparently, came to its 
discussion with a determination to op- 
pose it at every stage. [Cheers.] They 
professed that anything which would 
increase the inefficiency of the Voluntary 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Schools would have their heartiest sup- 
port; but, when they thought we were. 
going to support the Voluntary Schools, 
they announced their intention of oppos- 
ing it. Opponents like that are not easy 
to be conciliated, but I cannot help 
hoping, although they will divide against 
the Second Reading, that the argu- 
ments I have brought forward to-night, 
drawn from European  experience— 
|eries of ‘No !’’|—rightly or wrongly 
—may do something to persuade Gentle- 
men opposite, who look with no love 
upon denominational teaching, that at 
all events this Bill deserves support from 
another set of considerations to which 
they attach more weight—namely, that 
aspect which would induce every patriotic 
Member of this House to do what he can 
to improve the organisation by which the 
children of the poor are to be taught the 
elements of learning. [Loud cheers. | 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) 
rose to continue the Debate, but, owing 
to the loud cries of “ Divide ” with which 
the hon. Member was received, his 
observations could not be heard. After 
one or two ineffectual attempts to obtain 
a hearing he moved the Adjournment 
of the Debate, whereupon 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” [Ministerial 


cheers. | 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 379; 
Noes, 198.—(Division List, No. 138.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 423: 
Noes, 156. 


The announcement of the figures was 
received with loud Ministerial cheers. 


(Division List, No. 139, appended.) 
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Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Aird, John 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ascroft, Robert 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth | 
sagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 


Baillie, James, E. B. (Inv’rn’ss) | 


Baird, John George Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (Manch’ r) | 
Balfour,Gerald William (Leeds) | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 

Barry, A. H. Smith- (Hunts.) 
Barry, Francis Tress (Windsor) | 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 

Bass, Hamar 


Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | 
Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M. H.(Bristol) | 


Beach, W.W. Bramston (Hants.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Captain 

Bhownaggree, Mancherjee M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bigham, John Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blake, Edward 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 

Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 

Brown, Alexander H. 

Brymer, William Ernest 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Butcher, John George 

Byrne, Edmund Widdrington 
Campbell, James A 

Carew, James Laurence 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Edward 

Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V. C. W. (Drbyshr) 
Cayzer, Charles William 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captein R. G. W. 
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Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. (Bir.) | 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc.) | 
| Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 
| Clancy, John Joseph 
Clare, Octavius “ae 
| Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) | 
C ochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
1c oddington, Sir William 
| Coghill, Douglas Harry 
| Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb,Sir John Charles Ready | 
| Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
| Combe, Charles Harvey 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) | 
| Condon, ‘Thomas Joseph 
| Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
| Cooke, C.W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) | 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. Edw. T. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 
1c ranborne, Viscount 
| Crilly, Daniel 
| Cripps, Charles Alfred 
| Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) | 
| Cruddas, William Donaldson 
| Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
| Currie, Sir Donald 
| Curzon, Rt Hn.G.N.(Lanc.S 
| Curzon, Viscount ( (Buc ks.) 
| Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
| Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Daly, James 
| Darling, Charles John 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
| Davies, Horatio D. (Chatham) 
| Davitt, Michael 
| Denny, Colonel 
| Digby, John K. D. Wingtield- | 
| Dillon, John 
| Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
| Dixon-Hartland,Sir Fred.Dixon 
| Donelan, Captain A. 
| Donkin, Richard Sim 
Doogan, P. C. 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 
Drucker, G. C. Adolphus 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke,Rt.Hon. Sir William Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan | 
Engledow, Charles John 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquhar, Sir Horace 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Farrell, Thomas J. (Kerry, 8.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn. Sir J.(Manc’r 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Fyeld, William (Dublin) 
Fielden, Thomas 
| Finch, George H. 
| Finch-Hatton, Hon. Harold H, 


5. W. 





Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
| Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
| Fisher, William Hayes 
| Fison, Frederick William 
| FitzGerald, R. Uniacke Penrose 
| Fitz Wygram, Sir Frederick 
| Flannery, Fortescue 
Flavin, Michael J oseph 
| Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 
| Flynn, James Christopher 
| Folkestone, Viscount 
| Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hn. Sir Arthur B. 
| Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 
iF ry, Lewis 
Galloway, William Johnson 
| Garfit, William 
| Gedge, Sydney 
| Gibbs, Hon. A. G. H. (City of 
London) 
| Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
| Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
| Gilliat, John Saunders 
| Godson, Augustus Frederick 
| Goldsworthy, Major-General 
| Gordon, John Edward 
— Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(S.Georges) 
| Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
| Goulding, Edward Alfred 
| Graham, Henry Robert 
| Gr iy, Ernest (West Ham) 
| Green, Walford D. (Wdnesbury) 
| Greene, Henry D.(Shrewsbury) 
| Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs) 
| Gretton, John 
| Gull, Sir Cameron 
Gunter, Colonel 
Hall, Sir Charles 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
| Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
| Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert Wm. 
| Hanson, Sir Reginald 
| Hardy, Laurence 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
| Hatch, Ernest Frederick George 
| Havelock-Allan, Sir Henry 
| Hayden, Luke Patrick 
| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
| Heath, James 
| Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
| Hickman, Sir Alfred 
| Hill, Rt.Hn.Lord Arthur(Dow n) 
| Hill, Rt.Hn.A. Staveley(Staffs.) 
| | Hill, Sir Edward Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie(Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Houston, R. P. 
Howard, Joseph 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hozier, James Henry Cecil 
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Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hulse, Edward Henry 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- | 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton | 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. Lawies | 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway, Sir John Henry 
Kenny, William 
Kenrick, William 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Kilbride, Denis 
Kimber, Henry 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 
Lanrie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks ) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. Thomas W. (Lanc.) 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn(Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A R.(Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.Charles W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverpoo)) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
MacAleese, Daniel 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
M‘Calmont,Col. H. (Antrim N.) 
M‘Calmont,Capt. J (Antrim,E. 
M‘Carthy, Justin 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Donnell, Dr.M.A.(Queen’sC.) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Iver, Lewis 
M‘Killop, Jemes 
Manners, I ord Edward Wm. J. 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Meysey-Thompeson, Sir H. M. 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 


{COMMONS} 


Milton, Viscount 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan,Hn. Fred.(Monm’thsh.> 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Mount, William George 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray,Andrew Graham (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor,James (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’Kelly, James 

O'Malley, William 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Oswald James Francis 

Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James (Northants) 
Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Thomas 

Ridley, Rt.Hon Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Roche, Hon. James(East Kerry) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Rothschild, Baron F. James de 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Sir George (Berkshire) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
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Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renfrew) 
Sidebotham J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks ) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir John Benjamin 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Tully, Jasper 

Usborne, ‘Thomas 

Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Ward, Hon. Rohert A. (Crewe) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster,Sir R.E.(Isle of Wight) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley,H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, C»arles Algernon 
Wickham, William 

Wigram, Alfred Money 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams,Joseph Powell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson J.W. (Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond Robert 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley,Charles Beilby Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young, Samuel 

Younger, William 


TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
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Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Right Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.under-Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 

Arch, Joseph 

Asher, Alexander 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Asquith, Rt.Hon. Herbert Henry 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.Blair(Clackm.) 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Right Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 

Colville, John 

Compton, Earl (Barnsley) 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) 
Dilke, Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Doughty, George 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans,SirFrancisH.(South’ton.) 
Evershed, Sydney 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Sir Henry (Wolverh’n.) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Gladstone, Rt.Hn. Herbert John 
Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 


Local Government 


{12 May 1896} 


NOES. 


Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harrison, Charles 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Holburn, J. G. 

Horniman, Frederick John 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Edw. 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt.Hn.SirU. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kinloch,Sir John George Smy th 
Kitson, Sir James 

Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lawson,Sir Wilfrid(Cumb’land.) 
Leng, Sir John 

Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
M‘Ewan, William 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Leod, John 

Maden, John Henry 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Morgan, Rt.Hn.SirG.O.(Denbs.) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morgan, W. Pritchard(Merthyr 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John(Montrose) 
Morton, Edward John Chalmers 
Mundella,Rt. Hn.Anthony John 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Owen, Thomas 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pease, Henry Fell (Yorks, N.R.) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a Second time, amid renewed 
Ministerial cheers, and committed for 


Monday next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 
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Pease, Sir J —_ W. (Durham) 

Perks, Robert William 

Pickard, Benjamin 

Pickersgill, 

Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Briggs 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 

Randell, David 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 

Reckitt, Harold James 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 

Robson, William Snowdon 

Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 

Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 

Shaw, William Rawson(Halifax) 

Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 

Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Strachey, Edward 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 

Tennant, Harold John 

Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 

Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 

Thomas, David Alfred(Merthyr) 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hn. Sir Geo. Otto 

Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 

Walton, John Lawson 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 

Wayman, Thomas 

Wedderburn, Sir William 

White, James Martin 

Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 

Wills, Sir William Henry 

Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 

Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 

Wilson, John (Govan) 

WwW , William 

Woodhouse, Sir James Thomas 

Yoxall, James Henry 

TELLERS FoR THE Nogs, Mr. 
Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
McArthur. 





morrow. 


day. 
30 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND FARNBOROUG 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


{ALDERSHOT 
) BILL. 
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CLASSES (IRELAND) BILL. SIMPLE) BILL. 
‘Committee deferred till Thursday. Second. Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 
STIPENDARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND). BILL. , SHORET IRELAND) BILL. JURIES 
Committee deferred till Thursday. | gecond Reading deferred till Tuesday 
9th June. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday! Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. next, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. LETTING OF SPORTS RIGHTS BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
Standing Committee, deferred till next. 
” é ABATTOIRS BILL. 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
MENT BILL. next. 


amar - sen aaa SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
‘| Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. next. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. ) COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL.|g¢h June. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
FACTORY AND. WORKSHOP ACT (1878) 
ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 

? (IRELAND) BILL. y. | Second Reading deferred till Monday 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 8th June. 


[3rd March] further adjourned till Friday} =. .w agents (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


a Committee deferred till Thursday. 
maaan OF IRELAND) BILL ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday Second Reading deferred till To- 

morrow. 


12th June. 
CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
MUNICIPAL FRAN be TRELAND : 
(No. 2) B ' ) | Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Second Reading oa till Friday REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


12th June. 
MANHOOD. SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. —— Reading deferred till To- 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement Of a@ Speech indicates revision by the \/ember. 


12th June. | INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [x.1.]. 
MINING EASEMENTS BILL. Committee deferred til] To-morrow. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 


And, it being.after One of the clock, 
Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House with- 


tee TENANTS (IRELAND) out Question put. 
STATEMENT BILL. 


Second aaa deferred til] Thursday ‘Adjourned at a Quarter before 
llth June. | Two:o’ clock. 


12th June. 




















An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the ember. 
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Ascenswn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 13th May 1896. 


- 


EDUCATION FEE GRANTS (ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND AND TRELAND). 
Return [presented 11th May] to be 
printed.—{ No. 178.] 


EAST INDIA (ESTIMATE). 
Paper [presented 12th May] to be 
printed.—{ No. 179.] 


EAST INDIA (HOME ACCOUNTS.) 
Paper [presented 12th May] to be 
printed.—| No. 180.] 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 

Copy presented of Statute made by the 
Governing Body of Wadham College, 
Oxford, on the 6th December, 1895, 
amending Clause 4 of Statute IV. of the 
Statutes of the College [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 181.] 


EDUCATION BILL (DIVISION). 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) drew the attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that his name had 
been accidentally omitted by the Clerks 
from the lists of the two Divisions on the 
Education Bill at an early hour that 
morning. He had voted with the 
“Noes,” and he wished the record to be 
corrected accordingly. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, that that would 
be done if the hon. Member gave the 
necessary information to the Clerks at 
the Table. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR SUAKIN. 
*Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, that the First Lord 
of the Treasury was reported in all the 
daily papers, except one, to have said 
yesterday afternoon that precedent was 
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|undoubtedly in favour of giving Parlia- 


ment, when a movement of Indian 
troops away from India was proposed, 
an opportunity of discussing whether 
India should bear the ordinary charges 
connected therewith. In one paper, 
however—an important one—the right 
hon. Gentleman was represented as using 
the expression “extraordinary charges ” 
instead of “ordinary charges.” He 
wished to ask whether the word “ extra- 
ordinary” that occurred in this report 
| was an error ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): Yes, Sir, I think that is so. 
The view of the Government—at least, 
my view—vn the legal point is that there 
is no strict obligation to bring forward a 
Resolution in this House if India is only 
charged the ordinary expenses ; but 
precedent is in favour of having a Reso- 
lution even in these circumstances, and 
it is not therefore proposed to break 
through that precedent, although the 
precedent is not absolutely universal, 


ASCENSION DAY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY moved, ‘' That Committees do 
not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, 
until Two of the clock.’’ 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
| von District) said, he proposed to move an 
Amendment to this Motion. In the 
first instance, he objected to the Motion 
altogether as a farce. If a large body 
of Members really desired to attend 
Service to-morrow, there would be no 
objection on the part of anyone to their 
doing so; but when this Motion was 
carried year after year, and Members of 
the Church Party who voted for it were 
seen at the hour of Service riding in 
Rotten Row, it was nothing more than 
a piece of hypocrisy on the part of the 
House to pretend to the country that 
hon. Members were all so anxious to 
attend Divine Service that they could 
not do their Committee work. He had 
another objection to the Motion. If the 


|House of Commons were going to sus- 
pend the attendance of Members on 
Committees for the sake of enabling 
‘them to attend a religious Service of one 
denomination, why should not work be 
suspended also for important gatherings 


‘ 3D 
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of other denominations? Yesterday 
there was an important gathering of the 
Congregational Union, but no Congre- 
gationalist asked the House to order that 
no Committees should sit until Two 
o'clock. Another objection was that 
there was a good deal of congested work 
in the Committees. There was more 
private Bill work than ever this year ; 
in fact, the bulk of the work of the 
House was done in these Committees, 
and a short time ago the Leader of the 
House said that the congestion of work 
was so considerable that they could not 
get on with it, and actually moved that 
the Grand Committee on Law should be 
allowed to sit after the business of the 
House had begun ; yet they were now 
asked to suspend the work of the Com- 
mittees for two or three hours. This 
was unfair to people who had gone to 
considerable expense with private Bills. 
They might have brought up 50 or 100 
witnesses from the country, and expert 
witnesses at, perhaps, 100 guineas a day, 
and retained counsel who, judging from 
his experience of barristers, would no 
doubt charge their fees as on any other 
day. There were, however, some Com- 
mittees of four or five Members, one or 
two of whom might be desirous of 
attending a Service. In that case the 
House compelled their attendance, and a 
Resolution might be passed to dispense 
with their services if they were really 
desirous of attending Divine Service. 
He would, therefore, move to omit all 
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were being kept in London at enormous 
expense, and it was unfair to impose 
such a fine on those whose Bills happened 
to be on the Paper for to-morrow. He 
had got the names of a number of hon. 
Members who went riding and occupied 
themselves in other ways instead of 
going to Church last year, although they 
voted in favour of the Resolution. That 
showed that the House was hardly acting 
fairly to the country, and he thought 
this annual Motion ought to be dispensed 
with. , 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) pointed out that one Com- 
mittee of great importance which was 
considering a matter of great urgency 
would, if they met to-morrow, conclude 
the main part of their work, as he had 
reason to believe, and render it unneces- 
sary to hold a further meeting. If the 
House did not meet until two o’ clock, of 
course that Committee would not sit at 
all. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp . WessTeER, Isle of Wight) 
asked to what Committee the hon. 
Member referred ? 

Mr. BROADHURST: The Grand 
Committee on Trade. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
They have adjourned till Monday. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that was 
the very reason why he contended this 
Motion ought not to be adopted. If 
that Committee met on Monday it would 
/cause some hon. Members to travel five 





the words after ‘‘ That’’ and to substi-| hours or so on Sunday in order to be 
tute the following :— ‘present. He could not understand the 
Patan Ps 
: |consistency and logic of a religious and 
“the attendance of Members serving on | devotional Government. which insisted 
Committees who desired to attend any religious | — ti t h " nh 
Service to-morrow be dispensed with until Two | on meeting two hours Jater to-morrow, 
of the clock.” ‘and yet caused hon. Members to spend 


He wished 


| their Sunday in travelling. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think I|the First Lord of the Treasury would 
can put that Amendment. The hon. | consider this view of the matter. No 
Member can Divide against the Motion, |one wished to question the devotion of 
but Amendments of this description, in| hon. Gentlemen opposite as to make any 
fact Amendments of any description to | light remarks as to Ascension Day, but 
a Motion of this kind are quite unprece- | they did wish the House to be consistent 
dented. ‘and not to make themselves ridiculous 
Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under-|in the eyes of the serious portion of 
Lyme) contended that this Motion, if|the country. 
carried, would be a very serious thing | 
for those who happened to have private | 
Bills before Committees. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 208 ; Noes, 
Witnesses | 87.—(Division List, No, 140.) 
Mr. D. Lloyd-George. | 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 


The following Notices stood on the 
Paper :— 


1, Mr.H. BROADHURST: On Order 
for Committee on Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill being read, to move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to make provision for the setting apart such 
portions of the funds therein provided as will 
amount to the whole of the outdoor relief given 
by rural Poor Law Guardians.” 


2. Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 


Tavistock) : To move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provisions for the 
equal division between occupiers and owners of 
so much of the rates to which the Bill applies 
as are not defrayed under the provisions of the 
Bill.” 


3. Mr. CHANNING: To move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert Clauses pro- 
viding for an equitable division of the rates 
between the owners and occupiers of agricul- 
tural land.’ 


4. Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : To move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide for the division 
of local rates between the owner and the occupier 
of agricultural land.” 


5. Mr. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): To move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
extend the operation of the Bill to Ireland.” 


6. Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 


vonshire, Eifion) : To move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
secure that the deficiency which will arise in 
each parish from the provisions of the Act be 
made good by the owners of the agricultural 
lands in the parish.” 


7. Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): To! 


move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to defer the consideration 
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of the sum to be set apart out of the funds pro- 
vided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer until 
the respective proportions for Ireland and Scot- 
land, based upon the acreage of rated agricultural 
land in each country, be ascertained.” 


8. Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: To move — 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to omit the counties of Wales (including Mon- 
mouthshire) from the operation of the clauses 
providing for the exemption of agricultural land 
from one-half of certain rates, and to make pro- 
vision for the transference of the proportion of 
the annual grant, to which such counties would 
otherwise have been entitled under Clause 2 of 
this Bill, to their respective county councils 
under such conditions and for such purposes as 
now apply to the Probate Grants.” 


9. Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) : To move— 

‘“* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to divide the Bill into two 
Bills, and to embody all clauses and sub-clauses 
which relate to or affect land assessed at twenty 
shillings per acre or under, and land assessed 
over twenty shillings per acre respectively.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: With the permission 
of the House, I will deal at once with all 
the various Instructions upon the Paper. 
The first proposed Instruction, which 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Leicester, is out of order, it being a 
mandatory Instruction to a Committee 
of the whole House, and further, because 
it is an Instruction that part or the 
whole of the funds which by the Bill may 
be handed over to a board of rural 
Poor Law Guardians, shall be spent in 
outdoor relief. That is a matter of Poor 
Law administration, and is altogether 
outside the scope of the Bill, which does 
not deal with the distribution of the 
fund. Moveover, the fund is made up 
of other rates besides poor rates. As 
regards the second, third, fourth, and 
sixth proposed Instructions, I will deal 
with them together. They propose to 
throw the whole or part of the rates 
upon owners. The case stands thus. 
By the present law the whole rate is paid 
by the occupier. The Bill proposes that 
one-half of the rates which now fall upon 
the occupier shall be taken from his 
shoulders and put upon the shoulders of 
the Imperial taxpayers. Any Amend- 
/ment which proposes either to make the 
relief more or less, or to put the burden 
/upon the shoulders of other persons 
‘such as owners, who have some re- 
\lation to the land, would be in order 
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without an Instruction. The Instruction 
is therefore out of order, because its 
objects can be accomplished by Amend- 
ments moved in Committee. No. 5 
is in order. No. 7 is out of order. 
The Committee have power to negative 
the clause as to providing funds, or 
they have power to postpone the con- 
sideration of the clause until a later 
period of the sitting of the Committee, 
but it would not be proper, after the 
House had referred the Bill to a Com- 
mittee, to endeavour, by an Instruction, 
to postpone the consideration and report 
of the Bill by the Committee for a wholly 
indefinite time, and so practically defeat 
the reference of the Bill to the Com- 
mittee. No. 8, which stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for Car- 
narvon, is out of order. The first 
part of it is an _ Instruction to 
omit the counties of Wales (including 
Monmouthshire) from the operation of 
the Bill. That is out of order because 
it is in the power of the Committee to 
limit the area of the Bill. The last 


part is out of order because it has nothing 
to do with the question of relieving from 


rates, but proposes that sums of money 
should be given to the County Councils 
of Wales to deal with in a wholly 
different manner. With regard to In- 
struction No. 9, which stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for Tyneside, 
and which proposes to divide the Bill 
into two Bills, and te embody in them 
all clauses and sub-clauses which relate 
to, or affect, land assessed at 20s. per 
acre or under, and land assessed over 
20s. per acre respectively, that is out of 
order. There are cases where an In- 
struction to divide a Bill into two Bills 
may be in order ; but to be in order the 
two parts into which it is proposed to 
divide the Bill must be two parts which 
are either separated in the Bill, or into 
which the Bill may naturally divide 
itself. The Bill in this case refers equally 
to land above and below 20s., and all 
its provisions apply to both, and it will 
not be in order to draw an artificial 
line at 20s. or any other figure, and then 
instruct the Committee to divide the 
Bill into two Bills on that basis. The 
only Instruction, therefore, which is in 
order, is that which stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry, 


Mr. Speaker. 


{COMMONS} 
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and which proposes to extend the Bill 
to Ireland. I therefore call upon Mr. 
Knox. 

Mr. KNOX moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have powers to insert provisions to 
extend the operation of the Bill to Ireland.” 


The Bill, as it stood, was an English 
Bil] pure and simple. All they had as 
to Ireland was a sort of vague under- 
taking that at some time or other during 
the course of the Session some equiva- 
lent of 9-80ths of the English grant 
would be applied somehow, they did not 
know how, to some purpose in Ireland. 
He objected entirely, on principles of 
unionism, as well as of national justice, 
to this attempt to relieve the agricul- 
tural industry in one country and not in 
another. During the course of the 
Home Rule Debates they heard a good 
deal about the possibility of an Irish 
Parliament giving bounties to a particu- 
lar industry in Ireland, to the disadvan- 
tage of the English producer ; but this 
Bill gave an enormous bounty of 
£1,500,000 every year to the agricul- 
tural producers of England to help them 
to compete in the same markets with the 
Irish producers, who were refused any- 
thing like their share of the spoil. Never 
in any country calling itself a united 
country had a more gross injustice been 
perpetrated. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had argued that this Bill was in 
relief simply of local taxation, but that 
was not a fair description. The Bill did 
not affect local taxation in London, 
Manchester, or Birmingham. What it 
proposed was that the urban taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom should give a 
certain measure of relief to the rural 
ratepayers. How, then, could the Gov- 
ernment justify their refusal to give a 
similar measure of relief to the agricul- 
tural ratepayer in Ireland? Ireland 
was almost entirely an agricultural 
country. It so happened that he re- 
presented one of the few urban con- 
stituencies in the country, and his con- 
stituents would be perfectly ready to give 
their measure of support to anything 
that would relieve the agricultural in- 
dustry. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo obtained the other day from the 
Chief Secretary a statement that the 
value of the agricultural land in Ireland, 
within the meaning of this Bill, was 
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just a fraction short of £9,000,000, and 
the estimate of the value of the agricul- 
tural land in England was £33,000, 000. 


Therefore, taking the figures of the Chief | 


Secretary and of the “President of the 
Local Government Board, Ireland should 
get one-fourth, at least, of the amount 


of relief given to England. The Chan-! 
cellor of the Exchequer had argued that | 
the ratable value of Ireland was assessed | 
| be justified. 


on a much lower scale than that of Eng- 
land. He did not say that that was so, 
but if it was, what was the consequence ? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX-'! 


CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : 
ence to the Income Tax. 


Mr. KNOX said, the Income Tax | 


assessment was based upon the rent, and 


the ratable value was based upon the’ 
rent, and they were practically on the | 
|and landlords in England did. 


same standard. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX-| 
CHEQUER : No, in England they are 
not. 

Mr. KNOX said that asa matter of | 
law they were both based on the same 
standard, which was the rent. 


If the 
real value of the agricultural land in Ire- 


land was not £9,000,000, but, say 


£11,000,000, then Ireland would be) 


entitled to a third of the sum that Eng- 
land got. He had been struck with the 
very low amount of the rates in England 
as compared with the rates in Ireland. 


the rates were 7s. 
there were baronies in Kerry where the 
county rate alone was 6s., without allow- 
ing for the Poor Rate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


tive claims of England and Ireland. If 
the Instruction is carried, when the Bill | 
is in Committee it would then be com- | 
petent for the hon. Member to draw) 
such a distinction. 

Mr. KNOX said, the Bill was to re- 
lieve a certain burden i in England, and | 
he was endeavouring to show that this | 
was a very heavy burden, from which | 
in Ireland ought to be relieved 
also 
*Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member would be justified in giving 
figures to show that Ireland required 
this relief. 


{13 May 1896} 





'tural rate was not less than 4s. 


What I said had refer- | 


The | 
hon. Member will not be in order in| 
discussing on this Instruction the rela- | 
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Mr. KNOX said he quite understood. 
He thought he had mentioned before 
that his main contention was that the 
relief proposed to be given to England 
was a relief which Ireland needed, and 
which Ireland ought to have. In Ire- 
land, in many parts of the country, they 
had to pay extraordinarily high rates, 
which, in places, amounted to 6s. in the 
pound. That was an enormous rate, 
and he defied them to show how it could 
In some parts of the north 
of Ireland the rates were excessively 
severe. He had tried to work out the 
figures, and he found that the agricul- 
in the 
pound. No one-on either side of the 
House contended that the agricultural 
rate was as great as that anywhere in 
England. The general average was 
2s. 24d. ; therefore, they wanted that Bill 
in Ireland infinitely more than thefarmers 
It was 
argued that they did not want relief in 
Ireland so much as in England because 
a large part of the land was pasture, 
and that the burden on pasture was not 
so great as the burden on arable land. 
He had two answers to that In the 
first place, no distinction was drawn in 
the Bill between the two. Relief was 
given as ‘muchin the one case-—indeed 
more in one case than in the other, and 
if they included both in England they 
should include both in Ireland. It was 


/not the fact that at the present moment 
They had heard of extreme cases where | 
in the pound, but /| 


there was a larger proportion of tillage 
in England than in Ireland. There 
were parts of Ireland, undoubtedly, 
where the country was almost entirely in 
pasture, but there were other parts 
where there was a larger proportion in 
tillage than in any partof England. He 
would take the figures with regard to a 
| county with which he was familiar— 
Down. The total area of Down was 
609,000 acre; ; about a quarter of that 
was mountain, and therefore could not 
‘be considered—the Mourre mountains. 
Of the remaining 450,000, according to 
the last return, "973, 000 were in crops. 
That was an enormous proportion, and 
he did not think anything like that could 
be shown for any county in England. 
[An Hon. MemBer: ‘‘ Yes!’’| He 
hoped the hon. Member would give the 
House the figures. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They could not say, thereforé, that Ire- 
land did not deserve that relief on the 
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ground of pasture. He should take!in favour of including Ireland in the 
another county—Tyrone ; and he could| Bill. A great deal had been said about 
not understand how the hon. Member for | the relief going to the landlords. It 
South Tyrone could agree to giving to | had been argued with some force by 
the East Riding of Yorkshire relief, Liberal Members that the whole of this 
which was refused to the farmers of | relief would go to the landlords, and 
South Tyrone. The area in Tyrone was | they justified this on the grounds that 
about 745,000 acres, and of this about) the rent was adjusted from year to year, 
250,000 acres were under crops. There, and even from sale day to sale day, and 
again, there was a large amount of|that there was no competition for 
mountainous land, and of the total under | farmers. In Ireland, neither of these 
crop 95,000 acres were under corn arguments applied. Rents were not 
crops. With the exception of Lothian, adjusted from year to year, but for 15 
there was nothing like that of which he years, and he ar, ‘gued that in the case of 
was aware. They could not lay down | | Ireland the relief would go largely to aid 
pasture on account of the nature of the | the farmers. They would therefore be 
land. The chief crop in Ulster was flax, ‘doing in Ireland what they said they 
but flax had fallen in price more than ‘wished to do in England—they would 
wheat. The Ulster farmers were the) give relief to the occupiers. He should 
men who had worked harder than any | be well content if the Government would 
other men in the United Kingdom to | agree to give them half the county rate 
preserve the Union. They had sent! in Treland, without touching the Poor 
agents through the length and breadth) Rate at all. It would be “inadequate 
of the country ; they’ preserved the | compared with England, still they would 
Union, and now they were told that) accept it. If they did that Treland 
they were not entitled to the same treat- | | ;would get £600,000 or £700,000 in- 
ment as the farmers in this part of the | stead of the maximum it would get under 


United Kingdom. He could hardly the scheme of the Bill of £200,000. 
appeal to hon. Members around him on |The hon. Member was further referring 


the ground of sympathy and gratitude ; to the Probate Duties when— 

they owed nothing to the farmers of *Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Ulster, but the farmers of Ulster owed| Member that the Instruction was con- 
a great deal to the Nationalist Members. ‘fined to the application of the Bill to 
He appealed to hon. Members opposite | Treland. 

to say whether they were going to ex-| Mr. KNOX said his contention was 
clude from the benefit of this Bill the that if they did not get relief now they 
farmers of North-East Ulster. The / would not get it at all—at least that it 
pressure there on the agricultural in- | would be a long time before relief would 
terest was as great, at least, as in any | be given. He looked upon it as one of 
part of the United Kingdom. The culti- | the main duties of Irish Members in 
vated area in Ireland was 15,000,000 that House to try to relieve the Irish 
acres, as against 27,000,000 in ‘England | tenant, the occupier, from the terrible 
and Wales. He did not say that the | | burdens which were pressing him down. 
cultivated area was as much as half that | It was those burdens which, in the 
of England and Wales, but it was at main, were pressing him dowe. They 
least a “third ; but if they took the area had now an opportunity, to some small 
of the crops and left out permanent extent, of redressing the injustice, and 
pasture, Ireland came out not far from | of relieving the Irish occupier of the 
half. In the number of cattle they were | heavy burdens he had to bear. Let 
not very far behind. Although the! ‘them take the case of a small farmer in 
present Government had got into” power ‘the North of Ireland. His case was a 
on the cry of the Union, they were no ‘hard one. He had a farm of 25 acres. 
more reconciled than ever that Ireland | He had to pay £1 an acre and, in addi- 
should be treated as an integral part of| tion, 4s. an acre, not including local 
the United Kingdom. It was alien bs liaten. If they gave to the poor man 
their ideas, and “they were no more re-| what they proposed to give to the much 
conciled than they were 100 years ago to|richer farmer in England, he would be 
treat Ireland on a level of equality ‘with 'relieved to the extent of 2s. per acre per 
England. There was another argument | year. That would be no small relief to 
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him. It was the difference between a 
little comfort and penury. They were 
living on a narrow margin, and they 
worked as no other men in the three 
kingdoms worked. It wasa cruel shame 
that a Government which contained so 
many Members from Ulster should pro- 
pose this legislation, and refuse to the 
poor Ulster tenant that which it gave to 
his richer brother in England. He said 
it was a matter of common justice and 
common honesty, if the opposite Party 
believed in Unionist principles, that 
Treland should be included in the Bill, 
and he begged to move his Instruction 
to that effect. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
seconded the Instruction. If they did 
not get this matter put right now it 
would be impossible to do it hereafter. 
It had been explained that for the pur- 
poses of that Bill £2,000,000 were avail- 
able, and that out of this sum England 


would get £1,500,000. Ireland and 
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Scotland to be dealt with afterwards. 
Before proceeding to give away three- 
fourths of the total, they should consider 
the case of Ireland and Scotland also. 
The case of Ireland deserved the sym- 


pathy of the House. Ireland had te live 
by agriculture exclusively. As to local 
rates. In England the loca! rates were 
controlled by the localities—the public 
could help themselves ; but in Ireland 
the local rates were, to a large extent, 
settled by that House. There was no 
popular control of local rates in Treland. 
Therefore, while the rates of England 
had been falling, they had been rising in 
Ireland. In 1807 the average rate in 
England was 4s. 5d., in 1867 it was 
2s. 8d., and in 1894 it was 2s. 24d., 
so that there was progress downwards. 
He turned to Ireland. He believed that 
the real reason why the Bill was not ex- 
tended to Ireland was that the Govern- 
ment could not exactly tell what the 
local rates were, and they were afraid of 
falling into an Irish bog. But there 
was a Blue-book dealing with the ques- 
tion. Still they had no clear evidence 
as to what the local rates were. He 
had made several efforts to secure in- 
formation from the Chief Secretary, but 
he had been put off with half promises 
to give the information. He next called 
attention to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the grants from the Imperial funds, 
the loca] rates had risen. He believed 
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they increased something like 5 per 
cent. last year. Therefore he made the 
point that, as rates were rising in Ire- 
land, whereas they were going down in 
England and Wales, there was a good 
claim for the provisions of the Bill being 
extended to Ireland. His hon. Friends 
who represented Ireland had been try- 
ing to get the Leader of the House to 
say when the Irish Bill would come in, 
but it was a most extraordinary thing 
that they could not get to see that Bill. 
If the Irish Bill were only a single prin- 
ciple, as the Leader of the House said 
the English Bill was, why could they 
not have it? It ought to be simple and 
brief, and he could not see why there 
should be any delay in bringing it in. 
He hoped the result of this Division 
would be to put a stop to proceeding for 
England and Wales until they knew 
what were the precise provisions in re- 
gard to Ireland. He feared the money 
would not remain to do justice to Ire- 
land if they proceeded with the English 
Bill, and he was afraid that, unless the 
Instruction was adopted, they would 
never see justice done to Ireland in this 
matter. There had been a greaat deal 
of dispute about the facts with regard to 
Ireland. There was a great deal of 
difficulty in dealing with the Irish case, 
because they had not got an exact story 
of what the rates were in Ireland, and 
how much money it would require to 
pay half the agricultural rates. Alto- 
gether, three suggestions had been. made 
—one by the Government, and one or 
two others by Irish Members, and by 
Members in other parts of the House— 
with regard to how they might get at 
the priniciple of the Bill with regard to 
Ireland. ‘The first proposal, made by 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down, 
was that the acreage of land should be 
taken into account, and that the money 
should be distributed in accordance with 
the acreage of land in the two countries. 
The second proposal was that the divi- 
sion should be according —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Those are not matters that seem to me to 
be pertinent to the Instruction. In the 
Bill, as I understand, there is no sum 
mentioned of £2,000, 000 or £1,500, 000. 
All that is mentioned is that half the 
rates on agricultural land shall be paid 
by the taxpayers. The Instruction asks 
that that provision should be extended 
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to Ireland, and that does not involve 
any discussion of what would be a just 
and proper way of distributing the relief 
to Irish rates. That is a matter which, 
if the Instruction is carried, can be 
discussed in Committee, or when the Irish 
Bill is brought in. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he would be guided 
exactly by the Speaker’s ruling, but he 
was going to give to the House certain 
figures which he thought would prove 
his point, which was that if the Govern- 
ment proceeded as they were doing there 
would not be enough left for Ireland. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to go into that. There is 
no sum mentioned in the Bill. It has 
been stated that it will amount in Eng- 
land, I understand, to £1,500,000, and 
the statement has been made that there 
will probably be £500,000 more, or 
something of that kind, available. The 
Instruction asks that the provisions of 
this Bill shall apply to Ireland—that, 
whether there be money or not forth- 
coming for that purpose, half the 
agricultural rates in Ireland shall be 
paid just as they are in England. The 
hon. Member may not, on this Instruc- 
tion, go into the financial question. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the figure he was 
going to give was to show the proportion 
of rating assessment in England and 
Wales on the one hand and in Ireland 
on the other, and the difference between 
the two countries in this matter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entering exactly on that field which 
I prohibited. 

Mr. LOUGH asked if it would be in 
order to refer to the amount of assess- 
ment for Income Tax, which had been 
discussed a good deal during the Debate ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I think it is out of 
order. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he felt himself to 
be in a very great difficulty. He could 
only, then, insist on his point that 
nothing would be just under the provi- 
sions of the Bill except to make inquiry 
in Ireland, and he should like to see in- 
quiry made as to what the amount of local 
rates was. He thought that before this 
Bill went a step further they ought to 
have the same information with regard 
to Ireland as they had got for England, 
and to see that sufficient provision would 
be made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to have half the rates paid in 


Mr. Speaker. ‘ 
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Treland as was proposed under the pre- 
sent Bill. He thought Ireland’s claim 
in this respect was very strong upon the 
present occasion. What they were ask- 
ing for was that local taxation in Ireland 
should be equitably considered, in the 
same way as it was proposed in the Bill 
to treat the local taxpayer in England 
and Wales. Ireland was bested in 1888, 
when the. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appropriated the revenue from licences 
for the purpose of assisting local rates, 
Instead of giving Ireland the same pro- 
portion as England and Wales of an in- 
creasing revenue, she only received a 
fixed grant, and he considered that Ire- 
land had been cheated, by the allocation 
which had taken place during the last 
eight years, of something like £40,000. 

*Mr SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now dealing with a totally different 
matter. The history of what has taken 
place under the Act of 1888 has really 
nothing to do with this Instruction. I 
am not at all denying the importance of 
these matters, but they are not germane 
to the Instruction. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he was only using 
this as an illustration of how Ireland was 
hardly treated eight years ago, and that 
she ought to be kindly treated now. 
He asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, to 
consider that, as Ireland did not receive 
all she had a right to claim under the 
first great Tory Bill in relief of the rates, 
they would deal liberally with her on the 
present occasion. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I understand that the 
charges that are made against us are, 
first, that we are going to do nothing at 
all for Ireland, though we propose by 
this Bill to give what is called a bounty 
to English agriculturists ; secondly, 
that we will not disclose our intentions 
of what we are going to do; and, thirdly, 
that what we are going to do is not 
enough. As to the first suggestion, I 
will only say what I have already stated 
in my speech on the Budget, and what 
has been stated by other Members of the 
Government, that we intend to propose 
for Ireland a grant from the Imperial 
Revenue for local purposes, not by any 
means necessarily for the purposes of 
this Bill, in the same proportion as com- 
pared with the grant which will be given 
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for local purposes in England under this 
Bill, as that which was settled by the 
legislation of 1888 and of subsequent 
years. 

Mr. KNOX : The right hon. Gentle- 
man speaks of a ‘‘grant.’’ That is an 
ambiguous phrase. Is it to be by 
Estimate or by Bill ? 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Certainly by Bill, as in 
1888. Any proposal of the kind must 
be by Bill, and must form part of the 
legislation of the Session. I may re- 
mind the hon. Member that in 1888, 
when, as now, the proposals with regard 
to England dealt with matters which 
were essentially different in England 
and in Ireland, the Irish grant was 
made by a separate Bill. 
time when the Irish Bill will be intro- 
duced, I suggest, with all respect to hon. 
Members, that the greater the facilities 
they give us for proceeding with this 
Bill, the sooner they are likely to see the 
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suggestions of the hon. Member, Ireland 
would not get the same relief from 
local taxation as England. I come 
to what, after all, is the real point 
of the hon. Members’ proposal. It is, 
assuming we are sincere in our intention 
that Ireland shall receive the propor- 
tionate grant fixed by previous legisla- 
tion, that such a grant would be unfair 
to Ireland ; and he bases that view on 
an idea that our proposals in this matter 
rest on an entirely different basis from 
that which I claim for them. I look 
upon these proposals as a grant from the 
Imperial revenue to local purposes in 
the three kingdoms, precisely of the 
same nature as the grant made in 1888. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In that year Par- 
liament sanctioned a grant of con- 
siderable amount from the Probate 
Duty for the relief of local taxation 
in England, Scotland and _ Ireland ; 
and precisely in that way, we in 
'this year propose that a similar grant 


Trish Bill. I cannot say when that Bill| should be made from the Death Duties 
will be produced, but we are pledged to|on personal property for similar pur- 
legislation on the subject, and that is all | poses in the three kingdoms. We have 
that can be said at the present moment. | taken the same proportions as in 1888, 


I come to the question whether such| but the hon. Member ignores all that, 





proposals as we could make with refer-|and suggests that our proposals are 


ence to Ireland should properly or con- | simply a dole to agrieulture. He claims 
veniently be included in this Bill. The | that, as we give a relief of a certain 
hon. Member for Derry has himself shown | amount to agriculture in England, we 
that they could not be. He admits should give precisely in the same way a 
that there is a complete difference in the | corresponding amount in _ Ireland. 
rating system in Ireland and England. |{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He _ rests that 
In the course of his observations hej|claim first on the amount of local 
naturally discovered, and fairly stated | taxation in Ireland, but I think he 
to the House, that in Ireland half the entirely misled the House on that 
Poor Rate and all the Poor Rate under matter. He quoted a single barony 
£4, was paid by the owners. I think in Kerry in which the county cess 
he said that he would be satisfied if the| amounted to 6s. in the pound. I 
occupiers in Ireland were relieved of have here a Return presented to Par- 
half their county cess and half the liament on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
Poor Rate. But the hon. Member ber for East Mayo showing the amount 
will observe that that would be|of county cess over a series of years, 
placing Irish local taxation in a different | ending 1894, in the different counties in 
position from that in which we propose Ireland. I find many cases in that Re- 
to place English local taxation by | turn in which the county cess was under 
this Bill. In England, under the ls. in the pound in the year. 

present law, the whole local taxation Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
is paid by the occupiers, and we §8.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
believe that under the proposals we quote one barony ? 

make, especially having regard to the; *Tuze CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
fact that the duration of the Bill|}CHEQUER: There are a number of 
is proposed to be temporary, the relief them in county Meath of 93d., 9d., 
given by this Bill will go to the occu-|and 10d. [Hon. Mempers: ‘In the 
piers rather than to the owners. It|year?’’] This is the annual county 
will be clear to the House, that by the cess on an average of five years. There 
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are a dozen baronies in a single county. 
In a great majority of cases the county 
cess in Ireland averages between 1s. and 
2s, in the pound in the year. 

Mr. LOUGH: Give the average 
amount of the whole year. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I donot think I can. I 
will come to the particular barony re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member ; it isa 
barony in county Kerry. Why was the 
county cess so high in that barony? It 
was very materially affected, first of all, 
by the heavy charges to which it was 
liable on account of certain railways, 
and of an accident on one of the rail- 
ways. Then I turn to other baronies in 
Clare and Galway, where the charge 
was high, though nothing like 6s. in 
the pound. I find that they were dis- 
turbed districts, where there was an 
addition to the county cess on the 
ground of extra constabulary, or com- 
pensation for malicious injuries ; and 
those are things which, according to 
the hon. Member for West Islington, are 
not under the control of the population 
of Ireland. 

Mr. LOUGH : I was alluding broadly 
to the system. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: But the system is as 
much under the control of Ireland as it 
isin England. [‘‘No!’’] The Guar- 
dians are elected ; all the county cess 
that is not obligatory is voted by the 
Presentment Sessions, before it goes to 
the Grand Jury. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’?] Iam 
not saying that the representative system 
is complete, that is another matter ; 
but what the hon. Member attempted 
to convey to the House was that there 
was no local control in Ireland over 
local taxation ; it unquestionably is not 
controlled by this House. 

Mr. LOUGH : I said, no public con- 
trol. That is all the difference. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I must now ask whether 
there is any real desire in Ireland for the 
particular form of relief which the hon. 
Member has suggested. In my belief, if 
he did not believe that under his proposal 
Ireland would obtain a larger grant from 
the Imperial Exchequer than under the 
proposal of the Government, we should 
not have heard very much about the 
desire of Ireland to be relieved in this 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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particular way, because the whole his- 
tory of past Jegislation is this. Where, 
in 1887, 1888, or 1890, grants were 
made from the Imperial Exchequer for 
local purposes in the three kingdoms, 
the grants made to Ireland were not 
devoted to the relief of local taxation in 
the way in which they were devoted in 
England, but in several cases they were 
devoted entirely to other purposes. Take 
the grant of £50,000 in 1887, when 
considerable additions were made to the 
grants from the Imperial Exchequer for 
the maintenance of highways in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In Ireland the 
money was devoted to certain local 
works and certain local industries. 
Again, in 1888, a grant of £40,000 was 
made to Ireland as corresponding to the 
transfer for purposes of local taxation in 
England and Scotland of certain licences 
which did not existin Ireland. That 
money was spent, not in the relief of 
the ratepayers, but in building labourers’ 
cottages. 

Mr. KNOX: For two years it was 
not paid. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : And it has since been 
used to form a reserve fund for the 
purpose of land purchase. In 1890, when 
additional beer and spirit duties were 
devoted to the relief of local taxation in 
England and Scotland—for the super- 
annuation of the police, for instance—in 
Ireland the corresponding grants of 
£78,000 and £40,000 weredevoted, in the 
first place, to national school teachers ; 
and, secondly, to intermediate education, 
but not in any way to relief of the rates. 
Therefore, in past years there has never 
been the same desire in Ireland, as 
there has been in England, to devote any 
grant that might be made from the Im- 
perial Exchequer to the relief of local 
taxation. Why has this been so ? Because 
the circumstances have been entirely dif- 
ferent in the two countries. In England, 
for many years past, all those on whom 
the burden of the rates fell have com- 
plained of an injustice in having solely to 
bear that burden on account of the 
enormous amount of personal wealth in 
England which was not liable to it at 
all. I have figures here which would 
show from the Income Tax Returns, 
that the annual income assessed in Eng- 
land to Schedule D is something like 
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seven or eight times as much as the 
annual value of agricultural land. The 
income assessed to Schedule D in Ireland 
is hardly anything more than the annual 
value of the land assessed to Schedule B. 
Therefore there has never been that sense 
of injustice, I will venture to say, in 
the matter of local taxation in Ireland 
which has been felt in England. The 
hon. Member claims that the grant 
which is to be proposed for Ireland 
should be increased on the ground of the 
state of agriculture in Ireland. I believe 
that the state of agriculture in the two 
countries is entirely different. What is 
the case in Ireland ? No doubt rents have 
been reduced in Ireland of late years by 
the Land Courts, but I suspect that that 
has been largely a transfer of the interest 
in the holding from the owner to the 
occupier, and that the result of that re- 
duction very often has been that the 
price which the occupier could obtain for 
the tenant-right, if he chose to sell it, 
has been increased. [Jrish laughter.] Who 
ever heard, at any rate in the south and 
east of England at the present day, of a 
man who would pay anything for tenant- 
right to go into a farm? I say, from my 
own knowledge of the south and east of 
England, that it is extremely difficult to 
induce an incoming tenant to pay the 
ordinary compensation for unexhausted 
manures and improvements of that kind, 
which everybody admits ought to be 
paid by everyone who takes a farm. In 
Treland, I suppose no one who wants to 
let a farm, whether in the north or in 
the south, has any difficulty in finding a 
tenant. In many parts of England it is 
very difficult to find tenants at any price 
whatever, and large tracts of land, as 
will be seen from the Reports of the 
Agricultural Commissioners, are either 
cultivated unwillingly by the owners or 
practically left uncultivated at all. The 
suggestion of the hon. Member is based 
upon a view to which we cannot 
accede. Our proposal is to give from 
the Imperial revenue a certain sum for 
local purposes in the Three Kingdoms, in 
the proportions which have hitherto been 
adopted, and that proposal will 
carried out in all good faith when the 
proper time arrives. 

Sirk HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton) could not reconcile the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks with the 
accounts of this Bill which had hitherto 
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been received from the Treasury Bench. 
The Bill had been put in the forefront of 
the legislation of the Government as the 
result of a Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into a national calamity, and 
it had been pressed on the House as an 
immediate relief with respect to that 
national calamity. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a very Separatist 
speech, had dealt with this as a largesse 
from the Imperial revenue to England, 
Scotland and Ireland for certain pur- 
poses more or less dissimilar, but which 
would ultimately be devoted to local 
objects. Was it contended that there 
was no agricultural depression in Ire- 
land’? [Jrish cheers.| One of the com- 
plaints which those who represented 
agirculture made was that the burdens 
of taxation upon that depressed industry 
were unjust and excessive, and from 
which to a certain extent agriculture 
ought to be relieved. That was a com- 
mon calamity, a common burden, and 
ought to be relieved out of common 
funds—from the revenues of the United 
Kingdom, to which all the three coun- 
tries contributed according to the taxa- 
tion levied upon them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that [reland 
was an agricultural country, and nothing 
else ; its income arose from agriculture. 
For his own part he admitted his abso- 
lute inability to comprehend Irish local 
taxation, but he knew it spent a great 
deal, for instance, on the relief of the 
poor. Was the Poor Rate included in the 
county cess? No. Then he said there 
were few English counties where the 
county rate was as high as the figures 
the right hon. Gentleman read out. The 
heavy rate in England was the Poor 
Rate, and the Poor Rate and the 
County Rate really were the rates on 
which the whole of this case was rested. 
The average rate in England was about 
2s. 2}d.; he rather thought it was 
2s. 4d., including in that an allow- 
ance for the School Board rate. Practi- 
cally, the rates in England were a little 
over 2s. in the pound. He did not 
think they were much less in Ireland. 
The figures which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave the House amounted to 
this—that Ireland paid a heavier county 
taxation than England did under similar 
circumstances. There were many argu- 
ments which, bearing in mind the 
Speaker’s ruling, he could not use, but 
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he put the case simply on this broad 
ground—that this was special legislation 
for a special purpose, to relieve the 
special calamity of agricultural depres- 
sion, which extended to Ireland as well 
as to England. The burden of local 
taxation was heavy in Ireland as in 
England ; and whereas in England there 
were a large number of other classes of 
ratepayers who might make a claim, 
those other classes did not exist to any 
extent in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman pressed the distinction between 
owner and occupier ; he hoped he would 
do that later on. The land was really 
the interest which was being benefited, 
and they ought to apply the same argu- 
ments to Ireland. Personally he had no 
special love for Irish landlords, but he 
saw no reason why the Irish landlord, 
whose rents had been heavily reduced, 
should not have the same benefits as the 
English landlord if he was to get it out 
of common funds. Parliament ought 
only to grant public money for public 
necessities, and if public necessity re- 
quired that a grant should be made in 
relief of agriculture, it ought to be 
He wanted to 


applied fairly all round. 
see Ireland included within the scope of 


Unionist legislation. [Jrish cheers. ] 
They were not going to distinguish 
between necessitous and non-necessitous 
districts in England. Lancashire and 
Essex would alike share in the grant, 
although the average rent of Lancashire 
was 40s. an acre, and that of Essex only 
10s. Why, then, should they draw a 
distinction between England and Ire- 
land ? 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.) said, 
that even in a prosperous county in the 
north they thought themselves lucky if 
they got off the county cess at less than 
2s. in the pound ; so that, adding the 
Poor Rate cess, it appeared they paid 
one-third more than the English county 
rates came to. In some unfortunate 
Unions the burden was greater. He 
should feel a difficulty in voting for the 
Bill unless Government gave them in 
Ireland something approaching a fair 
share. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN desired to 
point out, in answer to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the Presentment 
Sessions were little more representative 
of the people than the Grand Jury itself, 


Sir Henry Fowler. 
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and their proceedings were only regarded 
as a farce. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should give the Bill another 
name—'‘‘ A Bill for the Relief of Local 
Taxation.’’ If the Bill were really in- 
tended to relieve the distress in agricul- 
ture, then it ought to be extended to 
Ireland, where the distress was just as 
great as in England. It was absurd to 
draw any distinction between pastoral 
and arable land in this matter. The 
urgency for the Bill in Ireland was as 
great as in England, and by all the 
principles of justice and fair play the 
relief ought to be extended to Ireland. 
In England the law of supply and 
demand automatically regulated rents, 
and it was asserted that the law regu- 
lated rents in Ireland. But the official 
figures proved that the average reduc- 
tions in Ireland had been little over 20 
per cent. There was no necessity for 
mixing up the Poor Law system and the 
county cess as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done. It would be perfectly 
easy to apply this Bill to Ireland under 
the county cess, which, with a few 
trifling exceptions, was paid by the 
occupiers. The relief would go almost 
immediately to them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Down had 
pointed out that in one of the most 
prosperous of the Irish counties the 
average cess was over 2s., and it was 
likely to be considerably more than that 
in the less prosperous counties. If the 
English occupier was entitled to have 
half the burden of the rates borne by the 
State, on what principle of justice could 
the same relief be denied to the Irish 
occupier + The acreage of ratable land 
in England was, according to the official 
figures, 32,745,000 acres ; in Ireland, 
according to the most authentic source 
available, it was 15,178,000 acres, or 
nearly one-half of the English acreage. 
The total assessment of land in England 
and Wales was £26,250,000, and that 
of land in Ireland was, according to an 
answer given by the Chief Secretary, 
£8,937,000, or about one-third of the 
English assessment. The exclusion of 
Ireland from this relief was one more 
lesson to the Irish people of the false and 
hollow character of the Unionist policy, 
which was only invoked for the benefit 
of Great Britain and the detriment of 
Treland. 
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*Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
hoped that the operation of the Bill 
would be extended to Ireland, though 
he did not do so from any love of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill itself. He did not sup- 
port the application of the Bill to Ireland 
because he thought its principle was a 
good one ; on the contrary, he thought 
the burden of local rates should fall on 
the land, and that anything which in- 
terfered with that principle was itself 
objectionable. But as long as a pro- 
posal like the present was made, he was 
utterly at a loss to understand how any 
distinction could be drawn in respect to 
its application between England and 
Treland. If it was right and just that 
agricultural land in Great Britain should 
be relieved from local charges, there was 
all the more reason why agricultural 
Jand in Ireland should be so relieved. 
A most remarkable speech had been 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man, himself a Unionist, was not merely 
content with defending, so far as the 
Bill was concerned, the principle of 
separate treatment of Ireland, but he 
went on to give a series of examples 


establishing in his mind not merely that 
separate treatment of the two countries 
in financial matters was absolutely neces- 
sary in that particular case, but that it 
was the natural and normal state of 


things for all financial purposes. The 
other day, when the hon. Member 
for Islington (Mr Lough) suggested 
a recognition of that state of things, 
the right hon. Gentleman declared 
that any such suggestion was dia- 
metrically opposed to the very principle 
of Unionism. It appeared to him that 
if they held that separate financial treat- 
ment must necessarily be extended to 
Ireland on every occasion when they 
made an allocation of the Imperial taxa- 
tion, it necessarily followed that they 
should have a separate Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a separate Budget for 
Ireland. On what principle could a 
single Budget for the two countries be 
defended if they once established the 
principle that separate treatment for Ire- 
land was necessary? When it was a 
question of imposing burdens and obli- 
gations, the Unionist principle was 
that Ireland was an integral part of the 
United Kingdom to be treated exactly 
like England and Scotland, but the 
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moment there was any question of any 
benefit being derived by Ireland in 
consequence of the union of the two 
countries, then the amount of Ireland’s 
contribution to Imperial taxation was 
computed to the very farthing, and the 
share to be given to her calculated with 
the utmost nicety accordingly. The 
right hon. Gentleman actually thought 
it an argument against the Instruction 
to say that it was moved simply because 
Ireland would get more money under the 
plan it proposed than under the Govern- 
ment proposals. Why, of course. The 
most important function of the Irish 
Members in that House was to watch 
and check the deliberate system by 
which the British Treasury Department 
over-reached their country on every 
possible occasion. Indeed, the principle 
on which the Treasury officials seemed to 
act, whenever any new financial pro- 
posal was made was to put their heads 
together and say: ‘‘ Come, let us see 
how we can rob Ireland.’’ Now, he 
understood the object of this Bill was 
to relieve agricultural distress by reduc- 
ing the rates on agricultural land. If 
that be the object of the Measure, he 
took it that the relief ought to be the 
greatest where the distress was the most 
severe. As he read the Bill, it was 
practically one which attempted to re- 
dress the injury which Free Trade had 
done the English agriculturist. It was 
an attempt to make the urban localities 
which had benefited by Free Trade pay for 
the injury Free Trade had undoubtedly 
done to others. Free Trade had affected 
Ireland more prejudicially than any other 
part of the United Kingdom. In fact, 
the injury it had done Irish agriculturists 
was tenfold greater than that it had 
done English agriculturists. Any pro- 
posal, therefore, made in Parliament to 
benefit agriculturists ought a fortiori to 
apply to Ireland. What were the argu- 
ments to be used against it? It was 
not suggested that agriculture was not 
an important industry in Ireland, and it 
could not be pretended that agriculture 
in Ireland was not depressed. Anyone 
acquainted with the circumstances. of 
Ireland knew that there was very acute 
and keen depression. In many districts 
tenant right was absolutely unsaleable. 
He quite admitted that in other districts 
of the country that was not so. There 
were places where they would get 
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large sums for tenant-right, but taking 
Treland as a whole prices for tenant-right 
instead of being higher were lower than 
before the Act of 1881. That was the 
direct result of the fall in prices and, the 
Irish tenant of the present day, holding 
as he did under the system of land 
courts, and with the right of having his 
rent reduced and paying only a judicial 
rent was far worse off in point of the 
actual money he was able to earn than 
the tenant who held under the condi- 
tions prevailing between 1870 and 1880. 
Upon every ground it was plain that a 
gross injustice was being committed to 
Ireland by failing to apply the Bill to 
that country. A distinction had been 
sought to be drawn between the two 
countries as regarded the operation of 
the Bill because it was said that Ireland 
was so largely a pastoral country. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry had dealt 
with that argument by showing that in 
Ulster particularly there was quite as 
large an area of tillage as there was even 
in the most distinctively tillage district 
of England. That was a state of things 
which, though existing most largely in 
Ulster, prevailed also in other districts 
throughout Ireland. It was quite a 
fallacy to say that depression in agricul- 
tural values only existed in the case of till- 
age, and it was also a fallacy to say that 
even the pastoral districts of Ireland were 
not affected by the fall in the prices of corn 
and other products of the tillage farms. 
The great bulk of Ireland was neither 
exclusively tillage nor pastoral, but a 
mixed class of farming was carried 
on, therefore outside the purely tillage 
districts the fall in prices of corn 
and other tillage products had hit the 
Trish quite as much as the English 
farmer. There was no single ground 
upon which the restriction of this Bill 
to England could be defended except 
the one so frankly avowed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, namely, that this 
particular dodge had been hit upon by 
the Treasury for securing that Ireland 
should get the least money out of the 
proposals of the Government. They 
often heard complaints about Dublin 
Castle, but the real Enemy of Ireland 
was not Dublin Castle, it was the 
English Treasury. The English Trea- 
sury was an elaborate machinery for 
robbing Ireland. It had done Ireland 
incaleculably more harm than Dublin 
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Castle ever did, and the attack of 
the Irish Members, in his judgment, 
should be more directed at that insti- 
tution than it had been. If distress 
was to be subsidised by Imperial Parlia- 
ment the subsidy ought to be greatest 
where the distress was most, and if agri- 
culture was to get relief, the relief ought 
to go where agriculture was most impor- 
tant. But the Treasury gentlemen, 
seeing that the result of the application 
of a fair and equitable doctrine would 
be to give Treland the largest share, cast 
about in their minds for a method of 
finding out some scheme which would 
cut down the amount which would 
otherwise be allocated to Ireland. He 
should like to see an Irish Chief Secre- 
tary who would deem it his duty as an 
Trish official to see that Ireland got 
justice from the English Treasury, and 
then such a Bill as this would be impos- 
sible. Unfortunately, part of the 
system of the English rule was that they 
should have an Englishman put into the 
position of Irish Secretary, and it almost 
necessarily followed that he took little 
interest in matters of this kind, impor- 
tant as they were, regarding them as not 
belonging to his Department. The Bill 
inflicted a great injustice on Ireland. 
He did not think it a Bill sound in 
principle, but any unsoundness in it was 
rendered ten times worse by the fact 
that it provided that any benefits given 
under it should be given to the larger 
and richer island. He was glad to hear 
the hon. Member for Down get up in his 
place and, as he understood him, support 
this proposition by his voice, and he 
hoped he would give effect to his opinion 
by voting for the Motion. He hoped 
that the Irish Members from all 
quarters, and the English Members who 
desired to do justice to Ireland, would 
unite in’ supporting this Instruction. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY appealed to the House to come 
to a decision upon the Instruction. By 
the ruling from the Chair the Debate 
was necessarily narrowed down to such 
a point that it was impossible and im- 
proper to discuss the general financial 
relations between England and Ireland, 
nor did he think under any circum- 
stances that this was a convenient or 
suitable opportunity for embarking in 
this larger controversy, more especially 
as a Commission was sitting at this 
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moment whose Report might contain 
suggestions leading to some final conclu- 
sion upon that perplexed question. He 
would only repeat what had been said 
before—namely, that this Bill was one 
which, from the nature of its framework 
and provisions, was incapable of being 
conveniently extended to Ireland, how- 
ever much it was in the abstract desir- 
able todo so. But it was not desirable to 
extend the Bill to Ireland, because the 
methods by which the object of the 
Measure was carried out were not appli- 
cable to the conditions of Irish agricul- 
ture. It was quite true that the Bill 
was intended to relieve agriculture. It 
was also true that Irish agriculture, 
though it had undoubtedly suffered was 
not, on the whole, in so evil a plight at 
the present time, as English agriculture. 
[Irish eries of dissent, and an HON. 
Memeer : ‘‘ That is not the opinion of 
the Irish people!’] That was the con- 
clusion he had arrived at from studying 
the facts. However that might be, the 


particular method the Government had 
selected in this Bill for relieving English 
agriculture arose out of an inequality and 
injustice in the incidence of local taxa- 
tion which did not exist in Ireland, and, 


therefore, if Irish agriculture was to be 
relieved, it must be on a different prin- 
ciple. This principle was applicable to 
England and to England alone, because 
it dealt with a condition in local taxa- 
tion which was peculiar to England. 
Under these circumstances it seemed to 
the Government perfectly clear that the 
proper principle of allocation between 
the three countries was the one 
already defended by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
That was the case of the Government in 
a nutshell. They were precluded by 
the decision of the Speaker from going 
into the general question, and he hoped 
the House would now permit them to 
get to work on the clauses cf the Bill, 
and would consider the time had come 
when they might take a decisive vote 
one way or the other on the Instruction 
now before them. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
could not admit that the description of 
the Bill given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury was correct. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was a Bill which was 
intended to redress a grievance and an 
injustice in reference to local taxation 
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which did not exist in Ireland. He 
would prove that that was an absolutely 
incorrect and uncandid description of 
the Measure. If it were a Bill having 
for its object the relief of an injustice in 
reference to local taxation, it would 
apply to local taxation generally all over 
the country. The injustice in respect of 
local taxation was not confined to agri- 
cultural land, and if that were the real 
object of the Bill it would be a Bill 
applying to the local taxation of urban 
as well as of agricultural districts. 
They knew quite well that the Govern- 
ment had introduced this Bill for the 
purpose of relieving agricultural distress 
in England. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Member suggests 
that I gave an uncandid description of 
the Bill, let me recall to his memory that 
during the Debate on the Second Read- 
ing we repeated over and over again that 
agricultural land suffered special injustice 
on account of the manner in which it 
was rated. 

Mr. DILLON said, that the object of 
the Bill was not to redress the unjust 
incidence of local taxation generally, but 
to supply something in the nature of a 
remedy for agricultural distress. The 
position of the Government was that 
agricultural distress in England was 
much worse than in Ireland, but what 
ground had they for maintaining that? 
The distress was due to the fall in prices, 
and did the Irish farmers obtain better 
prices for their produce than English 
farmers? Grants in England had been 
reduced to a greater extent than they 
had been reduced in Ireland, and, 
instead of the condition of the Irish 
farmer being a condition of less distress 
and embarrassment, he was really much 
worse off than the English farmer. In 
many places the Irish farmers were very 
far from their markets and had to send 
part of their produce across the Channel, 
paying very high rates for freight. If 
Ireland were included in the scope of 
this Bill, she would get at least one third 
of the sum that England was to get 
instead of only one-eighth or one-ninth, 
which was all that it was proposed to 
give her. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in discussing that 
point at length. It is not germane to 
this Instruction, although it would be 
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germane to the Bill relating to Ireland 
when it is brought in. The only pro- 
posal that can be dealt with now is that 
this Bill shall be extended to Ireland. 
Mr. DILLON explained that the 
object of the Instruction was to secure 
that Ireland should get a just proportion 
of the grants, and he claimed that a just 
proportion would be a proportion in strict 
relation to the ratable value of the 
agricultural land of Ireland as compared 
with the ratable value of the agricultural 
land of England. If the Government were 
going to introduce a system of differentia- 
tion based on the relative degrees of 
prosperity and depression in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, why did 
they not extend the same system to 
different parts of England itself? That 
would be logical, and then the relief 
would go to counties like Essex, where 
the agricultural depression had been 
most marked, and not to comparatively 
prosperous counties like Devon and 
Cornwall. He did not understand how 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were 
always inveighing against what they 
called separatism, could countenance 


this differentiation between the interests 
of the two countries. 


The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had striven to prove that 
the local rates on land in Ireland were 
less oppressive than the English rates, 
and referring to the county cess he had 
selected Meath as a specimen county, 
saying that there the cess was only 11d. 
It was, however, uncandid to put for- 
ward Meath as a representative county 
in this matter. In fact, it stood alone, 
and the case of other counties was very 
different. In Carlow, the cess was 
ls. 11d. ; in Clare, 2s. 11d.; in Donegal, 
2s. 10d.; in Galway, 1s. 1ld.; in Kerry, 
5s.; in Kilkenny, 1s. 7d.; in Leitrim, 
3s. ; in Mayo, 2s. 1d. ; in Sligo, 2s., and 
in Tipperary, ls. 10d. Striking an 
average, it would be found that 1s. 10d. 
or 2s. was the amount of the county 
rate, and not lld. Then, the poor rate 
in Ireland averaged at least 2s., and, 
adding that to the county cess, they 
arrived at a local rate of 4s. in the 
pound. It was evident, therefore, that 
if the amount of the rates on agricul- 
tural land in England was only 2s. 4d., 
the local burdens in Ireland were far 
higher. If this Bill were extended to 
Ireland, that country ought to receive 
nearly one-half as much relief as it was 


Mr. Speaker. 
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proposed to give to England. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used one 
very strange argument in support of the 
grossly unfair proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He had said that this grant was 
to be given to England for the purpose 
of removing unjust inequalities in con- 
nection with local taxation, the injustice 
being due to the evidence that there 
was in England an immense accumula- 
tion of personal wealth which did not 
contribute to this taxation. In Ireland, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, the same 
conditions as to wealth did not prevail. 
Therefore, because England was a rich 
country and Ireland a poor one, England, 
according tothe right hon. Gentleman was 
to receive an enormously larger share of 
relief than Ireland. That assuredly was 
a very strange position to take up. 
This Bill was one more example of the 
ruin brought upon Ireland by Unionist 
Governments. When they were pressed 
on the question of local self-government 
for Ireland they were profuse in their 
declarations that Ireland should be 
treated not only justly but generously, if 
she would be content to put up with the 
Union, but when the Government was 
no longer hard pressed they forgot all 
their promises and would not even give 
Ireland justice. He had only this to say, 
in conclusion, that the language used by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and by 
the Leader of the House would cause 
great alarm amongst Irishmen as to the 
future work of the Land Commissions in 
Ireland, seeing that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer broadly hinted that there 
was no ground for a reduction of rents 
in Ireland. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S$.) 
said, he was very anxious that this Bill 
should extend to Ireland, because he 
could not see why the English farmers 
should alone get this benefit. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Tyrone 
had said that the Government had 
thought it their duty to give England 
the preference in this matter, because 
England returned the vast majority they 
had in the House at the present time. 
Because Ministers were under an obliga- 
tion to the English constituencies they 
were to get relief. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told the Irish Mem- 
bers to wait until the English Bill had 
passed, and then they would hear what 
was to be done for Ireland. That had 
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been the method of the Government with 
regard to Irish matters throughout the 
whole separation, but he hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman the Leader of the House 
would see his way to place before the 
House without any further delay the 
proposals of the Government with regard 
to Ireland. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
rose to continue the Debate, whereupon 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put,’’ but Mr. Speaker 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the 
hon. Member, but I hope the Debate 
will shortly conclude. 

Mr. LOGAN said, he would be glad 
of this opportunity of justifying his 
position. He was sorry that he could 
not see his way to support his hon. 
Friends. He looked upon this Bill as 
radically bad in principle, and it did not 
seem to him that to confer its benefits on 
another country would make it any the 
juster. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber is going to argue that the Bill should 
not be extended to Ireland because it is 
a bad Bill, that would not be open to 
him. He cannot discuss the merits of 
the Bill. 


Mr. LOGAN said, he merely gave 
that as a justification for not supporting 
his hon. Friends in the Division Lobby. 
Whatever the extent of agricultural 
depression in England might be, as far 
as he could judge, it was not any worse 
in Ireland ; indeed, there were indica- 
tions to show that it was not so serious 
as in England. It appeared from the 
Statistical Abstracts that the amount on 
which Irish landlords paid Income Tax 
in 1894 was £9,895,000 as against 
£9,980,000 in 1881, so that from 1881 
to 1894 the reductions made by Irish 
landlords amounted to about 1 per cent. 
During the same period English land- 
lords had reduced their rents by about 
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20 per cent. In the light of these 
figures there was no reason why it 
should be taken that the agricultural 
depression was as bad in Ireland as it 
was in England. It had been argued 
that the ratepayers in the towns were 
prepared to make sacrifices for the 
benefit of the agriculturists, so that they 
| might come into the towns and purchase 
more goods. That was the most extra- 
ordinary argument he had ever heard. 
The hon. Gentleman who advanced it 
did not make any attempt to show how 
the extension of this Bill to Ireland 
would benefit the tenant-farmers of Ire 
land, and it was admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board that the result of any 
relief of the rates must eventually go 
into the pockets of the landlords. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 108 ; 
Noes, 278.—(Division List, No. 141.) 


Bill considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. 


Clause 1, — 


EXEMPTION OF AGKICULTURAL LAND FROM 
HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS ACT 
APPLIES. 


‘*(1.) After the thirty-first day of March next 
after the passing of this Act the occupier of 
agricultural land in England shall be liable in 
the case of every rate to which this Act applies, 
to pay one-half only of the rate in the pound 
payable in respect of buildings and other 
hereditaments. 


(2.) This Act shall apply to every rate as 
defined by this Act, except a rate— 


(a) Which the occupier of agricultural land 
is liable, as compared with the occupier 
of buildings or other hereditaments, to 
be assessed to or to pay in the propor- 
tion of one-half or less than one-half, 
or 


(4) Which is assessed under any commis- 
sion of sewers, or in respect of any 
drainage, wall, embankment, or other 
work for the benefit of the land.” 
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Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) pro- 
posed, in the first line, before the word 
“‘ after,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ During 
the continuance of this Act, that is to 
say, the period of five years.’’ He said 
he moved this Amendment in order to 
give effect to an undertaking which he 
had given to hon. Members on both 
sides of the House when the Bill was in 
the Second Reading stage. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved as an 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment to leave out ‘‘ five’’ and to insert 
** three.”’ 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) said, he had an 
Amendment to make this practically an 
annual Bill, which he was afraid would 
be cut out by the hon. Member's 
Amendment. 

*THE CHAIRMAN was understood to 
say that that result could not be avoided. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had moved his 
Amendment in deference to the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by hon. Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House who 
represented urban constituencies. The 
only possible ground for introducing this 
alteration was that the Government 
proposed to introduce at some future 
period a Measure dealing with the whole 
question of local taxation, whether it 
affected towns or agricultural land. 
They said that when they got a Report 
from a Committee which would investi- 
gate the matter then they would go into 
the whole question. But such a Com- 
mittee could not possibly take more than 
two years to investigate the whole of the 
facts. He believed the Government at 
the present moment had in their posses- 
_ sion the whole of the facts, and could 
deal with the urban districts as well as 


with agricultural land. The Return 


which had been moved for by the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton two or 
three years ago gave the whole facts in 
regard to the rates in urban districts, 
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and established a case, if there was a case 
at all, for relieving the urban districts. 
There were no controverted facts that a 
Committee would have to inquire into ; 
there was no dispute with regard to the 
amount of the rates in the urban dis- 
tricts, or with regard to their pressure 
upon several industries in those districts, 
which were in consequence depressed. 
The facts were thoroughly well known, 
and he submitted that this Amendment 
would be a true test of the Government’ s 
sincerity in regard to their intention of 
dealing with local taxation in towns. 
The supporters of the Government who 
represented towns had said :— 


“The depression from the rates is very great 
in our districts, and we are paying three times 
as much as the rural districts are.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“We admit your grievance, but we cannot 
deal with it until we get a Report on the 
subject.” 

What was the good of having a Commit- 
tee to consider this question unless the 
Government proposed to legislate when 
they got a Report? If they intended to 
act upon such a Report, they should act 
upon it immediately they got it. But 
supposing that when they had got a 
Report they found that they had not got 
the funds, or the time in that Session, to 
enable them to dispose of the question, 
it would be easy for them to come to the 
House with a short Bill for extending 
the limit for another year or two, and at 
any rate the House would then have an 
opportunity of going into the question a 
second time. To fix five years as the 
limit was practically to put off the ques- 
tion during the life of the present Gov- 
ernment. The Bill would probably 
become law in the month of June, and 
five years from that time Parliament 
would in all probability be dissolved, 
according to the usual custom. That 
meant that the Government would allow 
this matter to be dealt with by their 
successors. The usual experience of 
politics taught them that the Govern- 
ment would not be returned again ; that 
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was a rule laid down by the Prime 
Minister himself, when he had spoken of 
the swing of the pendulum. There 
would, at any rate, be a chance after 
five years that a different Government 
would have to deal with this intricate 
question. This was a question of con- 
siderable moment ; the Government pro- 
posed to spend two millions on the relief 
of agricultural land, but on the same 
principle 13 millions would have to be 
spent on a similar relief to the towns. 
Their acceptance or non-acceptance of 
his Amendment would, therefore, he 
contended, be the true test of whether 
they meant to deal with the question, or 
whether they were simply proposing to 
put it off by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) supported the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon. One 
of the reasons why, on the Second 
Reading, he had proposed that there 
should be a reasonable limitation to 
the period was because, in the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman and most of 
his colleagues, the benefit ultimately 
would go into the landlord’s pocket. 
The period of five years in which to ac- 
complish the result he had described as 
desirable was too long. Then, what his 
hon. Friend had urged was extremely 
important—that it was the duty of the 
present Government, before the end of 
the present Parliament, to bring forward 
a complete scheme for the reform of 
local taxation. He himself urged this 
in the interests of London and other 
great towns, which suffered so much at 
present, and were not only not relieved, 
but were actually mulcted under the pre- 
sent scheme. If the Bill ran for five 
years, it would outrun any reasonable 
prospect of a continuance of the present 
Parliament for legislative purposes. The 
Party in power might possibly be re- 
turned again at the next General Elec- 
tion, but the House had considered this 
matter at the initiative of the present 
Government, who should deal with it. 
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Hon. Members opposite could not look 
upon the Bill as a lasting Measure. It 
was a temporary Measure of immediate 
relief, and therefore ought not, by its 
existence, to complicate the final solu- 
tion of the great question of local taxa- 
tion and distribution of grants among 
various portions of the community. 
That being so, it must be obvious that 
five years was too long a period for this 
immediate relief to be allowed to run, 
and three years was a reasonable period. 
For himself, he should prefer that it ran 
for a year only, but he would make it 
a three years’ Measure with a view to 
a complete settlement of the question 
being made in the present Parliament if 
possible, and three years would give 
either the proposed Committee or Com- 
mission ample time to inquire and re- 
port, and for new legislation to take the 
place of this. He also wished for the 
Bill to be limited to three years because 
a certain amount of relief was granted 
to local taxation, and this Bill dealt with 
a portion of that question of relief. 
Perhaps the House was not aware how 
enormously that subject needed the im- 
mediate consideration of the Government 
in connection with agriculture, because 
the position was that the amount of 
relief to local taxation in proportion to 
the ratable value of the places relieved 
actually varied in this country from 13 
to 38 percent. But the relief granted 
in agricultural districts was greater than 
was granted in town districts, and be- 
tween one agricultural] district and 
another there was as extraordinary a 
difference as between one town district 
and another; and as between these two 
groups, country and town, it was not 
too much to say that the ratio of in- 
equality in relief from the central body 
was almost as great as between the 
utmost limits between one and the 
other, so irregular was the relief given. 
He should have, on a subsequent Amend- 
ment, to deal with this, and point out 
that this being a Measure of relief, they 
should relieve in proportion to the need, 
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and not in that procrustean- method of 
relief which was adopted by this Bill. 
Whatever plan they might adopt would 
be only a rough-and-ready plan of re- 
lieving the agricultural districts, and 
there would be borne in upon the Gov- 
ernment by their own supporters, more 
effectively than could be borne in upon 
them by him, the claim of the towns for 
consideration in the enormous inequality 
he had alluded to. It was proposed to 
give relief where least needed. It would 
be to the interest of the Government 
and for the good of the country—with 
which the way in which local taxation was 
treated was largely bound up—to make an 
honourable attempt to settle the question 
of local taxation throughout the coun- 
try. If they did it they would have to 
do it in the present Parliament, and he 
did not wish their hands to be bound and 
tied by the existence of this Measure 
beyond a period of three years. If it 
continued beyond that time they would 
be tempted to use it, and they would 
slide out of this Parliament, as they had 
slided out of the three or four Parlia- 
ments in which he had had the honour 
to sit, without having had the courage 
to face this serious and important ques- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 

Mr. WARNER said, there was 
no doubt that those who represented 
agricultural constituencies were at one 
with the Government in wishing to give 
the greatest amount of relief to the agri- 
cultural interest, and to give it in the 
best possible way. He felt that the 
limitation of three years would be better 
than five years. There was now a 
House of Commons which took a con- 
siderable interest in agriculture—{ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’?|—though some view matters 
from the point of view of the landlords, 
and others from that of the tenant- 
farmers. By fixing upon five years they 
would make it almost certain that the 
next settlement of the question would be 
handed over to a new House of Com- 
mons, which, whatever Party might be 
in Office, might not be as strongly agri- 
Mr. James Stuart. 
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culturist as the present one. It was 
well this House should complete the 
matter. He was sure the Bill did not 
do half what it might do with the money 
that was given ; if it gave relief where it 
was most needed, more good would be 
done to agriculture. There was another 
reason why the operation should be 
limited to three years. If they decided 
upon five years, a good deal of the 
relief would by the end of that time 
have percolated into the hands of the 
landlords. If the Act were to be re- 
newed every two or three years, the 
tenants would get the benefit and not 
the landlords. In the interest of the 
tenant-farmers, the term of three years 
was preferable to five years. 

Sim HENRY FOWLER said, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had recognised the general feeling 
on the Opposition side of the House that 
this should not be a permanent arrange- 
ment, but limited toa certain number 
of years. The question, therefore, be- 
tween the two sides was what the period 
should be. As he understood the matter, 
the Government admitted that the old 
system of local taxation pressed unfairly 
upon the owners of real property, and 
they were desirous that the relief they 
were extending by this Bill to the agri- 
cultural interest should also be extended 
to the manufacturing and other interests 
which, in the opinion of the Opposition, 
felt the pressure quite as heavily as agri- 
culture. Then the Government said 
they must have an inquiry, and he 
agreed with them as to the necessity of 
an inquiry. It had been assumed that 
the inquiry should be one either by a 
Select Committee or a Royal Commis- 
sion. He hoped it would not be by a 
Royal Commission, for he thought that 
had now become the most unsatisfactory 
mode of inquiry that it was possible to 
adopt. He put it to the Government 
whether this was not an inquiry that 
they should make themselves as a Gov- 
ernment. He could not conceive any- 
thing more irregular or more unsatisfac- 
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tory than to base a Government Mea- 
sure upon an inquiry and Report of a 
Select Committee, a body chosen upon 
Party grounds and having no responsi- 
bility whatever. Besides, he understood 
that a Select Committee could not sit 
this year. The investigation, if made 
by a Royal Commission, would probably 
occupy years, but if the Government 
made the inquiry they would, no doubt, 
make it in the course of the forthcoming 
Recess, and they would, therefore, be 
ready to submit a scheme to Parliament 
next Session. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would consent to limit the opera- 
tion of the Bill to three years. That 
would allow ample time for them either 
to make the arrangement permanent or 
to link with it another Measure which 
would relieve other descriptions of rate- 
payers. The limitation to five years 
would only lead to a prolongation of the 
thorough investigation of the question, 
and do no good either to the agricul- 
tural or the manufacturing ratepayers. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, the method of 
the inquiry, and also the object to which 
it should be directed, would be subjects 
for the consideration of Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman might rest 
assured the matter would receive his 
most earnest attention ; but he was not 
now in a position to state what course 
would be decided upon. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hoxton gave his reasons for de- 
siring a limitation to three years instead 
of five. He said that great inequalities 
would arise, and that most relief would 
be given where it was least needed, and 
that the least relief would be given where 
the depression was the most severe. 
Those were questions which did not 
exactly arise on this Amendment. Then 
the hon. Gentleman said it was the duty 
of the Government to complete this 
matter during their tenure of Office. 
The Government thought it was very 
likely they would remain in Office not 
only during the present Parliament— 
[laughter|—but for some time in addi- 
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'to the completion of the matter. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Now, what was the case they 
had presented to the House? They 
admitted that a grievance was felt by 
other persons. They had never con- 
cealed that ; but what they held was 
that the grievance on the part of the 
land was greater than that on the part 
of other ratable properties. For that 
reason they had elected to deal with 
land first. If they allowed the experi- 
ment to be made for five years, they 
would have some reasonable opportunity 
of gaining experience of the working of 
the system which might be of the 
greatest use with regard to any decision 
in the future. The hon. Member for 
Lichfield expressed the belief that, in 
the interest of agriculturists themselves, 
it would be far better to limit the Bill 
to three years. If the hon. Gentleman 
asked the agriculturists whether they 
would rather have the Bill for five or 
three years, he would find they were 
unanimous in favour of five years. 
He was afraid he must ask the Com- 
mittee to adhere to the period originally 
fixed. 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) said, he was glad to 
find that the Government had consented 
to limit the scope of the Bill to five 
years, but he failed to see that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in what he had said, 
made the case any stronger for five years 
than for three years. The incidence of 
taxation was undoubtedly in an unsatis- 
factory condition, and an _ inquiry 
should take place wherever that unsa- 
tisfactory condition of things existed. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would do well to reconsider his decision, 
and to make the period three years, on 
various grounds. In the first place, it 
was very uncertain how long this agri- 
cultural depression would continue. It 
might disappear in the course of 12 
months. Landlords, in making rebates 
to their tenants for six or 12 months, 
recognised that a change might take 





tion, and therefore they had no fear as 


place in the position of their tenants, 
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and he thought they ought to proceed in 
this matter in a similar way. In the 
course of three years they would see the 
effect of this relief, though, in his 
opinion, it was no relief at all, and then 
they would be in a better position to 
deal with the whole subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he objected to 
three years because he considered land 
was in a different position to any other 
property. He maintained that that 
was not a correct statement. In his 
own constituency they had a large 
number of mines, and would the right 
hon. Gentleman tell him that the mining 
industry at the present time was any 
more prosperous than agriculture ? Was 
he not aware that every tax that was 
paid at the present time by land was 
paid by minerals? His own consti- 
tuency was a rural district, but as a 
matter of fact they had all the disad- 
vantages of an urban district, and 
during the last 10 years the rates had 
been going up by leaps and bounds, and 
in all probability would continue to do 
so. He maintained that if the Bill 
were limited to three years they would 
be able to see what these increases were 
likely to be, and have an opportunity of 
reconsidering the whole question. An- 
other reason for limiting the Bill to 
three years was that the country did not 
realise what its provisions meant, and 
when it was seen that their large towns 
and their mining and manufacturing 
interests in rural districts would be com- 
pelled to pay twice as much rate in the 
pound as agricultural land, there would 
be very much stronger opposition than 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
realise. The Government were pushing 
forward all sorts of Measures giving 
increased powers to local authori- 
ties. They had the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill, which empowered local authorities 
to borrow money on the rates to build 
houses, the result of which would bea 
large increase in ratable value ; they 
had the Light Railways Bill, which em- 
powered local authorities 


Sir James Joicey. 
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*THe CHAIRMAN : I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the only ques- 
tion before the Committee is the question 
as between three and five years. 

Strr J. JOICEY said, he was endea- 
vouring to show, as a reason why it 
should be limited to three instead of to 
five years, that the Bill was to prevent 
the agricultural interest paying for those 
sort of improvements which were advo- 
cated by the Government. The more he 
considered the merits and demerits of 
the Bill, the more he was satisfied that 
three years ought to be the limit of its 
operation. He was in favour of the 
consideration of the whole incidence of 
taxation, and he was satisfied that when 
this Inquiry took place it would be 
brought out that a large amount of 
property, such as railway and mining 
property, which was considered as 
personal property, had been accustomed 
to pay the same taxation as land, and 
that the claim for special treatment of 
land was not so great as the right hon. 
Gentleman made out. The Government 
admitted that this was simply an experi- 
ment, and that the whole question would 
be considered hereafter. He trusted, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree to the Amendment. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said—and he 
agreed with him—that the agricultural 
interest preferred five years to three. 
The agricultural interest, to which he 
belonged, as he very well knew, would 
prefer eternity to five years ; and a Bill 
under the guardianship of the House of 
Lords meant eternity, as far as_ the 
House of Lords was eternal ; but, as a 
citizen, he considered that five years was 
far too long—and that three years was 
a much better time. He believed that 
in one respect, if they prolonged the 
period to five years they would be 
doing a very ill turn indeed to the 
very interest they were endeavouring 
to defend, and for this reason. What 


was the experience, not in agricultural 
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districts, of the results of these subven- 
tions from the Exchequer? It was that 
they led to extravagance, which he 
would show with half-a-dozen figures. 
In the year 1884-5 the rates—and he 
left out both the School Board rate on 
the one hand and the subventions from 
the Exchequer to School Boards on 
the other—amounted to £23,463,000, 
and the subventions to £2,618,000, 
in all £26,081,000. Then he would 
take 1889-90. In that year the rates 
amounted to £25,047,000, and _ the 
subventions to £3,371,000, in all to 
£28,418,000. That was to say, in five 
years there had been a growth of 
£2,337,000, or about £467,000 a year. 
In the next year he took came the first 
year of the great subventions—the result 
of the Local Taxation Act. In 1893-4 
the rates amounted to £28,604,000, and 
the subventions to £6,524,000, in all 
£35,128,000. So that in the five years 
before there were great subventions 


given, the growth of this local expendi- 
ture was at the rate of £467,000 a year, 
and in the four years after these great 
subventions there was an increase of 
£6,600, 000, or at the rate of £1,650,000 


a year. What were the subventions of 
1890 compared with those they were 
asked to make now ; and if the result of 
those of 1890 was extravagance, how 
enormously greater would be the ex- 
travagance which would result from the 
present subvention’? If the Bill was 
limited to three years, he ventured to 
say that the extravagance would be en- 
couraged by a good deal less than the 
difference between three and five years. 
It had been called an experiment. 
Was not £6,000,000 of public money 
sufficient to spend on an experiment ? 
Was it necessary to spend £10,000, 000 ? 
*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he should support 
the Amendment, but on _ different 
grounds to those just advanced by his 
right hon. Friend. He must defend the 
local badies from this charge of extrava- 
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gance that was so constantly launched 
against them. Subventions had been 
paid in very large sums to these bodies, 
but it was the fact that Parliament had 
imposed a very great deal of extra ex- 
penditure upon them. They had County 
Councils and Parish Councils. He sup- 
ported them and agreed with them, but 
they all tended to increase the expense, 
and therefore it was not fair to con- 
stantly accuse these local authorities of 
this extravagance. The President of 
the Local Government Board contended 
that the limiting of this Bill to three 
years would necessitiate a great deal of 
inquiry, and a great deal of expense in 
revising the rate book, and: so on. 
But every one of the arguments used by 
the right hon. Gentleman would apply 
just as much to the five years period as 
to the three years. The blame which 
attached to the Government was that 
they had not brought in a Bill which 
they were prepared to make permanent. 
The question, indeed, was whether land 
bore more than its fair share of taxation 
or not. If it did, then why not make 
the Bill permanent ; if it did not, why 
bring in a Billat all? He should prefer 
that the Government settled this ques- 
tion instead of leaving it as a legacy 
to their successors. It was said that 
hon. Members on the Opposition side 
were not the friends of agriculture. 
If this was the case, then the Govern- 
ment with their majority should settle 
the question in the agricultural interest. 
The promised Inquiry should be insti- 
tuted as soon as possible, in order to get 
rid of the feeling of unrest which 
would be engendered in the rural districts 
about the different ratable values. He 
therefore supported the Amendment, be- 
lieving that three years was the best 
period if this measure was to be a mere 
experiment. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract), 
while personally in favour of an annual 
Bill, maintained that three years was the 
period which should be adopted, because 
in that time the Committee of Inquiry 
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would have ample time to report on 
local taxation in this country. The 
Government before going out of office 
would have no time to settle a scheme of 
local taxation and place it on a just and 
equitable basis. This was an emergency 
Bill, introduced to meet a grave crisis 
in the affairs of agriculture. 


Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) did not consider that the agri- 
cultural depression about which they 
heard so much was likely to be of a per- 
manent character. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had himself admitted that 
it was due entirely to low prices, foreign 
competition, and other causes which 
might pass away at any moment. There 
could be no reason in this case for con- 
tinuing the grant for a longer time than 
the depression existed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question 
be now put.’’ 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 273 ; 
Noes, 150.—(Division List, No. 142.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘five’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 268 ; 
Noes, 148.—(Division List, No. 143). 


Mr. CHAPLIN claimed, ‘‘ That the 
Question on the Amendment be now 


put.”’ 


Question, “That the words ‘ During 
the continuance of this Act, that is 
to say, the period of five years’ be 
there inserted,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his Report to the House. 


Mr. T. W. Nussey. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred _ till 
morrow. 


To- 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE)(RECOMMITTED) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


















WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 










EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RECOMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 







And, it being Six of the clock. Mr. 
SPEAKER adjourned the House without 
Question put. 







House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 14th May 1896. 


INCOME TAX UNDER SCHEDULE (C). 
Return [presented 13th May] to be 
printed.—[ No. 182.] 


SEATS IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
asked Mr. Speaker whether it was com- 
petent for hon. Members, who were not 
present at prayers, to secure seats sub- 


sequently by affixing their cards to them ? | 


During the prayers just over but very 
few Members were present on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, and some of the 
Benches were absolutely empty, yet 
cards had now been put on the backs of 
a great number of seats for the purpose 
of securing places. He had always 
understood that when this was done it 
was supposed to denote that the Members 
concerned had been present at prayers. 


Therefore, the presence of a Member’s | 


card, when the Member had not assisted 


at prayers, suggested what was not 
true. 
Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 


(Staffordshire, Lichfield) wished to say, 
if the hon. Member referred to him, that 
he was present at prayers, but not on 
the Bench to which he had affixed his 
ecard. 


Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) explained that he was also 
present. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said that he did not 
wish to refer to any particular case, but 
the Rule was quite clear that hon. Mem- 
bers were not entitled to use their cards 
for the purpose’ of retaining seats unless 
they were present at prayers. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN 
DRAINAGE BILL. 
On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Me. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
moved that it be read a Second time that 
day six months. He said the Bill had 
been introduced for the purpose of 
legalising certain deviations from the 
drainage scheme sanctioned in 1892, and 
also for the purpose of supplying ad- 
ditional money to continue the works 
then authorised by Parliament. He was 
aware that Bills of this kind were fre- 
quently passed, but that ought only to 
be done in connection with cases where 
ordinary care had been taken to carry 
out the scheme as originally authorised, 
and where there had been no reckless 
action on the part of the promoters. He 
was afraid that the conduct of those in 
charge of the works at Blackrock and 
Kingstown was open to a good deal of 
criticism, and the House ought to pause 
before sanctioning any further proceed- 
ings until a guarantee had been obtained 
that the works proposed, as well as the 
works that had already been executed, 
/were really suitable for the purpose in 
|view. He was aware of the inexpediency 








pointed out that many of the cards| of opposing Bills of this kind, because, if 
affixed to seats belonged to Members |it were defeated, the expenditure of 
serving on Committees upstairs, | £50,000 or £60,000 already incurred 
Mr. GEDGE said, that he had seen} would be rendered useless, and if the 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of | question to be considered were only the 
Dean Division of Gloucestershire put his | legalisation of the deviations to which he 
card and that of the hon. Member for | had referred, he should hardly have felt 
Northampton on seats below the Gang- | justified in making this Motion. The 
way, neither of those hon. Members| Bill authorised the raising of additional 
having been present at prayers. | capital to the extent of £12,000 for the 
*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | work to be dealt with. If the original 
Forest. of Dean) explained that he had | estimate had only been exceeded after care- 
come in just as prayers ended. He | ful consideration, he would have been will- 
understood that what he had done was | ing to assent to the use of any additional 
permitted by the courtesy of the House. |.capital required to complete the scheme, 
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But from personal knowledge he could 
say that the works already executed had 
been done in such an imperfect manner 
that he thought the House ought not to 
pass the Bill legalising the deviations, and 
the raising of additional capital unless 
some guarantee were given that the 
works would be satisfactorily carried out. 
The object of the Bill of 1893 was to 
clear the foreshore between Blackrock 
and Kingstown of the pollution caused 
by sewage in that district. To effect 
this a large tank had been constructed 
near Kingstown, but, as anybody could 
see who had been there, as he had, at 
ebb-tide, the pollution immediately in 
front of the tank had been aggravated 
instead of removed, and nothing effectual 
had been done to remove the sewage at 
this particular part of the coast. A 
gentleman who had accompanied him 
on his visit to the place had taken some 
photographs on the spot, and he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see these he would be convinced that, if 
the works were finished, as he was in- 
formed they were, the object they were 
designed to secure had not been attained. 
If the House passed this Bill, therefore, 


1312 
in order to secure what he had been 
arguing for, there should be inserted in 
the Bill a clause providing that it should 
not take effect until a certificate had 
been obtained from some competent 
authority, like the Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Works, and the works sanc- 
tioned by the Act of 1893 had been 
completed and were sufficient and suit- 
able for their purpose. The inhabitants 
of Kingstown were of opinion that unless 
some course of this kind were taken, the 
state of things would be worse than they 
were before the Act, and they desired to 
obtain some guarantee on the point 
before the Bill was allowed to go further. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick) said he desired to address a few 
observations to the House as a resident 
and large taxpayer in the locality which 
was affected by this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Clancy) had alluded to various details, 
as to which he thought he must have 
been misinformed. He had spoken of 
the interest taken by the ratepayers of 
| Kingstown in preserving the foreshore 
\from pollution. The ratepayers of 
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its effect would simply be to perpetuate a! Kingstown had had it in their power for 


nuisanceat this particular partof thecoast.| years to carry out their scheme, and 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | they had neglected to do so. Not only 
satisfy himself on this point before he| had they done that, but they had refused 
gave his sanction to the passing of the| to co-operate with the Blackrock Com- 
Bill. If the £20,000 to be raised was/| missioners with regard to any scheme. 
to be applied to remedy the existing |So far from the works being completed, 
state of things, his objection to the Bill| there was an interregnum in the opera- 
would be to a large extent removed, but! tions, arising from the fact that a har- 
he understood that it was not to be ex-|bour was to be built for the use of the 





pended in removing the pollution on the | 
part of the foreshore of which he had 
been speaking. He was told on excel- 
lent authority, also, that other parts of 
the coast lower down were in a similarly 
bad state, for the effect of this Bill 
would be to leave them just as they 


|poor fishermen, by order of the Board 
of Works. Great improvement had 
taken place in the foreshore from the 
seapoint to Blackrock. So far as he 
was individually and personally con- 
cerned he regretted exceedingly the 
enormous expenditure which the project 





were, unless some guarantee were) had involved. He was in favour of the 
obtained to secure the construction of} Bill because he thought it was the 
the works proposed in the Act of 1893. | opinion of the majority of the inhabit- 
He invited the Solicitor General for | ants of the district that there should be 
Treland to repeat in that House the|no further delay in carrying out these 
language he used when he was counsel | works merely because a technical error 
in the action brought against the Joint | had been committed. 

Drainage Board in respect of deviations) *Tuzr CHAIRMAN or WAYS axpD 
to which he had referred, for that lan-| MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cum- 
guage was a stronger condemnation of berland, Penrith) said, that he should be 
the state of things existing than any | glad to give any assistance he could to 
which he had himself used. He sug- | the House in this matter, but he hoped 
gested to the right hon. Gentlemantthat, | that he should be excused from entering 


Mr. J. J. Clancy. 
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into the mere technical part of the sub-|their non-compliance with the Stand- 
ject. The Bill was a very simple one. | ing Orders of the House, the ratepayers 
The Blackrock and Kingstown Drainage | had suffered a loss of £1,000 through 
Board, soon after they commenced to| their incompetency. The passing of the 
carry out the works authorised by the| Bill in 1893 cost the ratepayers an addi- 
Act, found that they had overstepped | tional sum of £10,000, and a further loss 
the limits of deviation authorised by the | of £2,500 was sustained in consequence 
Measure, and a suit was consequently |of the Board issuing a loan at 98 per 
entered against them by the Attorney|cent. instead of at par. The Board 
General for Ireland. An agreement|now came to the House for power to 
was, however, entered into by which the| raise £12,000 to make good that loss. 
suit was suspended until the Board | He considered that a most atrocious and 
should have an opportunity of applying | egregious act of illegality had been per- 
to the House for additional powers of | petrated. Why should the ratepayers of 
deviation. The question involved matters | Blackrock be called upon to pay the ex- 
of considerable technical detail—first, as | penses of promoting this further Bill ? 
to whether the deviation in question | to enable their representatives to escape 
was really illegal ; and secondly, whether, | the consequence of illegal proceedings. 
if it was illegal, the conduct of the Board | He said that the House ought, in justice 
had been so ill-advised and reckless as to} to the ratepayers, to see that the ex- 
preclude Parliament from passing this| penses of this Bill should be divided 
ex post facto Measure for giving them | between the Main Drainage Board and 
relief and sanction for the deviation | the two Townships. 
already made. It was quite impossible} Mr. CLANCY said after the under- 
for the House to go into these technical| taking given he should withdraw his 
details, in regard to which photographs | opposition. 
of sewage tanks would have to be ex- 
amined, which could be far better done| Bill read a Second time, and com- 
by a Committee than by the House|mitted. — 
itself. The hon. Gentleman had thrown 
out one suggestion for his consideration — 
—namely, that if this Bill were sent 
down to him as unopposed, a clause | NEW WRIT. 
should be inserted requiring that a certi-| For the Wick District of Burghs, v. 
ficate should be obtained from a com-| Sir John Pender, G.C.M.G., Manor of 
petent authority that the works as finally | Northstead.—(Sir William Walrond.) 
proposed to be carried out were proper | 
and efficient. That suggestion of the | 
hon. Gentleman would receive his care- | 
ful attention in the case of no petition | QUESTIONS. 
being presented against the Bill, and it 
coming down to him as an unopposed 
Bill. He thought he should be acting 
rightly in these circumstances in asking CLERGY INCOMES. 
the House to follow the ordinary course} Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): 
with regard to this Bill, and, after|1I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
having read the Measure a second time, | chequer, whether his attention has been 
to send it before a Committee upstairs, |drawn to the numerous complaints that 
which would have an opportunity of|have come from the clergy in all parts 
carefully considering its proposals. of the country as to the exceedingly 
Mr. JAMES 0’ CONNOR (Wicklow, | heavy incidence of rates and taxes upon 
W.) said that the Main Drainage Board | their incomes ; and, whether he can see 
of Blackrock and Kingstown had had|his way to affording them any relief in 
their powers conferred upon them by | the Budget beyond the general reduction 
their Act of 1893, and this Bill had been | of the Land Tax in which they will parti- 
introduced to protect them from the con- | cipate 4 
sequences of their illegal and reckless| THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
action. The Board had promoted their ;}CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks Beacn, 
Bill in 1892, when, in consequence of Bristol, W.): My attention has been drawn 
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to these cases ; but it should be remem- 
bered that, in addition to the relief which 
the clergy will obtain in cases where the 
Land Tax is more than Is. in the pound 
on the amount of a parish to Schedule A 
of the Income-Tax, the occupiers of glebes 
will also be considerably relieved under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill. I observe that there is an 
Amendment on the Paper to give fur- 
ther relief in the matter of Land Tax to 
incumbents of small livings, and the sug- 
gestion is one which appears to be deserv- 
ing of consideration. 


Civil Service 


LOUGH KEY. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : | 


T beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether the attention of the Board 


of Works has been directed to the flood- | 


ing of Lough Key whereby nearly 800. 
acres of land are rendered almost useless | 
to the adjoining farmers ; whether he is 
aware that these floods are caused by the 
raising of the lock at Knockvicar at the 
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LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND). 

| Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
| I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
|can give the number of labourers’ cot- 
| tages erected in the Mountrath division 
‘of the Mountmellick Union, and what 
"expenses were incurred ; will he explain 
'why the 15 cottages, finally adopted 
under a fifth scheme, are delayed ; and 
whether the Government intend to 
introduce a Measure to cheapen, simplify, 
and expedite the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings ? 

| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
‘IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba rovr, 
Leeds, Central): Four cottages have 
been erected in the electoral 
named at a cost of £559. The delay in 
carrying out the 5th Improvement 
Scheme arises from the fact that the 
|Guardians have not yet got possession 


division 


outlet of Lough Key into the Shannon, | of the plots for the cottages to be erected 
and the failure to provide a regulating) under it. The Guardians are using 
sluice gate ; and, whether he will direct their best endeavours to expedite the 
the Board of Works to have steps taken| matter. A Bill having for ‘ts object 
to alter the nature of the lock at Knock- | the Amendment of the Labourers’ Acts 
vicar so as to prevent the periodical | is now ready. 

flooding of the lands of the adjoining | 
farmers ? | 
*Tur SECRETARY To tur TREA-! CIVIL SERVICE ABSTRACTORS. 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston):| Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
The Board of Works inform me that|tary to the Treasury whether he will 
there can be no flooding by the mere) state the number of abstractors in the 
keeping up of the water to the naviga-| Civil Service who are at present in 


tion level. Since the 26th July 1894, 
when the hon. Member asked a similar 
Question, the water in Lough Key has 
never risen to a higher level than six 
inches above that of the navigation level 
maintained for 40 years prior to that 
date, and no regulating sluice at Knock- 
vicar would obviate the liability to this 
or even a greater rise during winter 
floods. No improvement that could be 
effected there would justify the expense 
involved in the construction and main- 
tenance of sluices and consequential 
works. The lock at Knockvicar has 
never been raised, and a regulating sluice 
is, for the reasons given above, not con- 
sidered necessary. No alteration to the 
lock or weir at Knockvicar would insure 
the water in Lough Key being kept 
down to navigation level during winter 
floods 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


'receipt of an annual salary of £100 and 
|upwards, and the average number of 
years actually served by those officers as 
| writers and abstractors before attaining 
| that salary ¢ 

*Mr. HANBURY: Practically, all 
abstractors of the old class who have 
served four years as such, draw salaries 
|exceeding £100. Their annual incre- 
'ment is £2 10s., and in all seven hour 
offices they started at not less than 
| £91 5s., plus the amount of any bonus 
'which they received as copyists, such 
|bonus being calculated at the rate of 
| 30s. for each year of copyist service over 
‘eight. The longer the service as copyist, 
| the greater the initial salary as abstractor. 
|The new abstractor class, which is to be 
‘recruited from boy clerks and boy copy- 
ists, will not reach £100 till after 12 
years of service as abstractors. 
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POST OFFICE SICK PAY. 
CoLoneL DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he is aware that in many 
instances the terms of the Treasury 
Minute (Ordér Book 1894, Reg. No. 
171,074), dated 4th June 1894, relating 
to sick pay, have been abrogated in the 
cases of several officers within the 
London Postal District, who have been 
called upon to resign, or retire on pen- 
sion, for a far less period of sick {leave 
than is authorised in the Minute in 
question ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The terms of the 
Treasury Minute fix certain limits 
beyond which sick pay cannot be granted 

namely, six months with full pay and 
six months with half pay; but the 

Minute says that no sick leave. at all is 
to be given unless there is a reasonable 
hope of recovery. In the cases where 
men have been called upon to retire 
before they had been allowed the maxi- 
mum amount of sick leave with pay, 
they had been certified to be unfit for 
further duty. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 

CotoneEL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
Bootle) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether it is a fact 
that the seamen of the Royal Naval 
Reserve are not kept in practice at 
sea in shooting with the big guns, 
owing to the want of a vessel in 
which they can be sent afloat in batches 
for this purpose during the suitable 
months of the year; and whether he 
will consider the question of forthwith 
affording facilities for this essential part 
of the training of Naval Reserves. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The first 
part of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
question assumes that the difficulty of 
keeping seamen of the Royal Naval 
Reserve in practice at sea in shooting 
with big guns is simply due to the want 
of a vessel in which they can be sent 
afloat during certain months of the year. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman should 
bear in mind that Naval Reserve men 
are allowed to select their own times of 
the year for drill, and avail themselves of 
this permission to come without prefixing 
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the dates, while the fishermen, who form 
a large portion of the Reserve, come to 
drill mostly in the winter. Nor is shoot- 
ing with big guns the only or chief duty 
which would fall upon the Reserve in 
time of war. AsI have before stated, 
we are making progress in substituting 
modern guns for the more obsolete guns 
in the batteries, and are giving practice 
at sea to an increasing extent ; and we 
hope to move forward as far as possible 
in that direction. 


STATIONERY OFFICE. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the lowest grade 
on the minor establishment in the 
Stationary Office, 7.¢., porters, enjoy an 
increment of ls. per week, or £2 12s. 
per annum, with the further prospect of 
becoming warehousemen at salaries of 
£120, rising by £4 annually to £150 per 
annum, whereas the lowest grade on the 
major establishment of the Stationery 
Office, i.e., posting clerks of the ab- 
stractor class, receive an annual incre- 
ment of £2 10s., a lower increment than 
that enjoyed by porters ; whether posting 
clerks have any further promotion open 
to them in the Stationery Office ; and 
whether he will take steps to remedy 
this state of things ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: There are three 
classes of porters in the Stationery Office. 
Their initial pay is 20s. a week, and the 
two lowest classes rise by annual incre- 
ments of Is. to 23s. and 27s. respectively. 
The top class are paid at various rates 
not exceeding 36s. a week. The hon. 
Member will therefore see that the 
porters start at £52 a year, that their 
increments (being dependent on their 
promotion from class to class) are inter- 
mittent, not continuous, and that their 
highest pay is £93 a year, which is 
hardly as much as the initial pay at 
which the posting clerks started. The 
porters have no claim to promotion to 
the class of warehousemen, whose scale 
is £100 (not £120), by £4 to £150, 
though they are eligible for such promo- 
tion if specially qualified. The posting 
clerks belong to the general class of 
abstractors, who started as a rule at 
something over £90 a year, and rise 
steadily by £2 10s. to £150. The class 
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was created a few years ago for the] child of £38 6s. 7d., and that Banstead 
performance of work of a higher order | village school cost £93,000, with an 
than copying, but not of a sufficiently | annual expense for each child of £28 4s. ; 


{COMMONS} 


Western Railway. 


advanced or responsible character to be 
assigned to clerks of the Second Divi- 
sion, and I cannot admit that they are 


|and, whether he will prevent the Mile 
| End Guardians from building the same 
'kind of school when certified homes and 


not paid well enough for the work they | the boarding out system recommended 
do. There is obviously no analogy |in that Report would eutail an annual 
either between their continuous incre-|cost per child of only £15 12s. and 
ments and the intermittent increments | £13 6s. 8d. respectively ? 

of the porters or between their more or| Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
less rudimentary clerical work and the) GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
responsible duty of supervising Jabour in|Cuaptix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 


a warehouse. 


MILITARY DRILL (HYDE PARK). 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, if his attention has 
been called to the fact that the very 
limited space available to the Regular 
Garrison and the Volunteer Force of 
London for drilling in Hyde Park has 
this summer been further curtailed by 
the erection of a number of additional 
iron hurdles, and if he will be so good as 
to give directions that the utmost amount 
of space shall be left free of artificial 
obstruction on the Guards’ Parade 
Ground, on the ground opposite Knight- 
bridge Barracks, on the ground near 
Stanhope Gate, and on the ground to the 
south-east of Victoria Gate during the 
drill season ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovcétas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): As the grass in the 
east end of Hyde Park was rapidly dis- 
appearing, a large number of additional 
hurdles have been placed at the sides of 
the footpaths. Any representations that 
are made from time to time by the 
general officer commanding the district 
for the temporary removal of hurdles for 
purposes of drill will receive attention. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS (MILE END). 


Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower | 


Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether permission was withheld 
from the Mile End Guardians to begin 
their proposed school buildings until 
after the Poor Law Schools Committee 
had reported ; whether he is aware that 
the village school at Hornchurch cost 
£54,900, with an annual cost for each 


Mr. Hanbury. 


| Local Government Board in November 
| 1895, informed the Mile End Guardians 
that they would be unable to assent to 
| building operations being commenced on 
| the site which had been acquired by the 
| Guardians for school buildings, before 
|the Report of the Poor Law Schools 
Committee had been received. I have 
no reason to doubt the approximate 
accuracy of the statements in the Ques- 
| tion as to the cost of the schools on the 
| cottage home system at Hornchurch and 
Banstead. The accommodation required 
by the Mile End Guardians is for over 
400 children, a large proportion of whom 
clearly could not properly be boarded 
out. If for these children the only 
alternative was their admission to certi- 
fied homes, as it is entirely at the option 
of the managers of each certified home 
what children shall be admitted, the Mile 
End Guardians might at any time find 
themselves without proper accommoda- 
tion for large numbers of their children. 
If the Guardians are willing to avail 
themselves of the system of boarding out 
to a larger extent than at the present 
time, there would certainly be no objec- 
tion on the part of the Board ; but to 
force a Board of Guardians to adopt 
that system, assuming that I had the 
power to do so, is a policy which I am 
not prepared to accept. 


MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
Mr. J. P,. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
| the President of the Board of Trade, is 
he aware that very general complaint 
exists in the district served by the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway Company 
at the slowness of their trains and the 
very rude and primitive style of their 
third class accommodation ; whether he 
is aware that the average speed of the 
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Grand Juries 


ordinary train is 24 miles per hour for 
the whole length of their service, and 35 
miles per hour for their limited mail ; 
and, whether he will direct the attention 
of the Railway Commissioners to this 
state of things with a view to effecting 
some improvement ! 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnte, Croy- 
don): I have communicated with the 
Railway Company with reference to the 
hon. Member’s Question, and I shall be 
happy to show him the reply. They 
deny the accuracy of the statement as 
to the speed of the trains, and state that 
they are not aware of any complaints in 
regard to the third class accommodation. 


It is also alleged that the passenger ser- | 
vice generally has been considerably | 


improved. The Railway Commissioners 
occupy a judicial position, and T cannot 
communicate with them in the way 


suggested. Complainants must proceed | 
in accordance with the Rules of the) 


Court. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 


cent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether a School Board, 
provided under Section 6 of the Educa- 
tion Bill, will be a Voluntary School or 
a school provided by a School Board ; 
whether a Board School, when trans- 
ferred under Section 8 (1) to the Educa- 
tion Authority, will still be regarded as 
a school provided by a School Board, or 
will, for any of the purposes of the Act, 
be a Voluntary School ; and, whether a 
school transferred under Section 8 (2) to 
the Education Authority will be re- 
garded as a school provided by a School 
Board, or will, for any of the purposes 
of the Act, be a Voluntary School ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University) : All the schools 
referred to in the Question would be 
regarded as schools provided by a School 
Board. 

*Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether all public 
Elementary Schools maintained by the 
Education Authority will be subject to 
the obligations of Section 14 of the 
Education Act of 1870? 
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(Ireland), 


Sir JOHN GORST: Yes, Sir. 

*Mr. HENRY J. WILSON : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, whether the 
special aid grant of 4s. under Section 4 
will be paid to any school maintained 
by an Education Authority under the 
powers conferred on it to act as a School 
Board, or as the successor to a School 
Board ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. E. FLOWER, (Bradford, W.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
what will be the effect of the Education 
Bill upon the position of the present 
inspectors of Schools and of the sub- 
inspectors of both classes as Civil Servants 
of the Crown. 

Sir J. GORST: The Education Bill 
| would have no effect upon the position of 
‘the inspectors and sub-inspectors of 
schools as Civil Servants of the Crown. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, what is the number of School Boards 
entitled to the additional grant under 
| Section 97 of the Act of 1870, and to the 
| special aid grant under the Education 
| Bill which have not claimed the additional 
‘grant under Section 97 of the Act of 
| 1870 during the past two years. 

Sir J. GORST: There are 
| such schools, 


Sir. 


No, 
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GRAND JURIES ((LELAND.) 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR, (Wicklow, 
W.) I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
will grant the Return relating to the 
Salaries, &c., of Secretaries of Grand 
Juries in Ireland which stands on this 
day’s Paper. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government have no record of the number 
of days upon which Secretaries of Grand 
Juries are engaged in the discharge of 
their duties, or of the number of hours 
so engaged each day, nor have the 
Government any means of obtaining 
such information. These officers are 
appointed by Grand Juries; they are 
not under the control of the Executive, 
and I cannot, therefore, agree to the 
Motion for the proposed Return. As 
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regards their salaries, these are fixed by | interfere in any way. It is not the in- 
the Grand Jury Act 6th and 7th/ tention of the Government to promote 
William IV., though they may also | legislation in the direction suggested in 
receive an increase of salary when the | the last paragraph. 

duties of County Treasurer are imposed | 
on them and for applotting the County 
Cess. KUMASI GOLD ORNAMENTS. 


Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. Honiton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mn. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : State for the Colonies, whether it is a 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | fact that the gold plate and other articles 
of Trade, whether he will be able, before taken at Kumasi, said . to be worth 
the consideration of the Light Railways | £2,000, have been placed in the hands of 
Bill, as amended, to state the names of it London gigantic y ae, = pice 
the Commissioners whom he proposes to | : "p reget eae ha . poh py nea ; 
appoint ? | HE § R ITA tY or STATE ror 
Me. RITCHIE: Without making |72* COLONTES (Mr. J. Cuampantars, 
any absolute promise, I hope to be in a/| Birmingham, VW ) : Al the specimens af 
position to give the information desired | td particular value taken at Kumasi 
sidicek “ihe: MAN te tities aaiiaieeaiton | have been reserved, and will be added to 
Q the collection of gold ornaments, etc., 
| belonging to the Gold Coast Government 
CONTEMPT OF COURT (COUNTY which is deposited in the Imperial Insti- 
ROSCOMMON). tute. The British Museum already has 
Ma. TULLY : I ber to ask the Chicf| better specimens of the same work ; and 
Secretary to the Lord ‘Lisetenant of Tre- |!" these circumstances it has been de- 
land, (1) whether his attention has been cided to sell the remainder, as there 
drawn to the recent arrests of Timothy | Would be / object in keeping them. 
Higgins, junior, Ordkeel, Roscommon, | Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
and two others, for contempt of court, at | the right hon. Gentleman whether he did 
the instance of Mr. Roper, Knock- not think it would be in accordance with 
croghery, who under old patent rights | the practice of civilised nations to return 
rte a “to prevent certain Saturday | these —— phanonay! to the countries 
markets in Roscommon and _ arrest | 0M Which they came : ai ia 
peasants and others who attend those| MR. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
markets in ignorance of his claims ;| Gentleman assumes that they are valu- 
(2) whether he will advise the Lord Lieu- | able, and I think I have already shown 
tenant to have these men released from | by my answers on previous occasions that 
Tullamore Prison ; and, (3) whether he | they have no value other than the in- 
will be prepared to promote legislation to | trinsic value of the gold upon them and 
amend the law of imprisonment for con- with which they _— plated. I do not 
tempt of court ? | think it is the practice of civilised nations 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI am! under such circumstances to return such 
informed that the persons referred to articles to the countries from which they 
were committed to prison under a writ | ™¢- 
of attachment issued by the Court of | 
Chancery for breach of an injunction re- | 
straining the holding of a fair at Ros-| TELEPHONE TRUNK WIRES. 
common, to the prejudice of the fair) Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
which Mr. Roper is entitled to hold at gow, Camlachie): I beg to ask the 
Knockeroghery, and for disobedience and | Secretary to the Treasury, as represen- 
contempt of the order of the Court. The|ting the Postmaster General, if he is 
arrests of these persons have no relation | aware that when a National Telephone 
to the ordinary Saturday markets in| subscriber at a distance is rung up over 
Roscommon mentioned in the Question. | the Government trunk wires and found 
‘The responsibility for the proceedings in | to be engaged speaking to someone else, 
this case rests with the Court of|it has become the practice to charge one- 
Chancery, and the Executive cannot| fourth the tariff rate for this information, 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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no value having been received or con- 
versation had, and, as no fractions are 
accepted, the fourth of 3d. is held to be | 
a ld., or 6d. to be 2d., and of 9d. to be | 
3d. ; whether he is aware that no such | 
charge is made in foreign countries, and | 
that no such charge was made when the | 
trunk wires belonged to the National | 
Telephone Company ; and, if he can see | 
his way to put an end to this charge? | 

*Mr. HANBURY: I do not think 
that the hon. Member has been correctly 
informed. There are two distinct cases, 
one of a subscriber engaged on a trunk | 
circuit and the other of a_ subscriber 
engaged on a local circuit, but rung up 
over the trunk wires in either case. In} 
the former case the call is held over until | 
the subscriber is free, and it is only when 
the person with whom the call originates 
is unwilling himself to wait and desires 
that the call may be cancelled, that one- 
quarter of the fee is charged. In no case | 
does the charge exceed 6d. I think this 
must commend itself as a reasonable rule, | 
for in such a case a service is certainly 
performed by the Department and the 
person originating the call is treated 
with every consideration. In the other 


case, the practice is to momentarily | 
interrupt the local conversation and | 
inform the subscriber that a person in 
another town wishes to speak to him 


over a trunk wire. If he declines to 
to respond and prefers to go on with his 
local conversation, the whole fee is 
charged for the use to which the trunk 
wire has been put. The two cases are 
essentially different. In the one the} 
subscriber may be in the midst of a con- 
versation for which a substantial fee has 
been paid, and if the conversation were 
interrupted it might be extremely difficult 
for him or his correspondent to arrange- 
for its being resumed. In the other he 
is in the midst of a conversation for 
which no fee has been paid, and which 
can probably be resumed easily and in a 
very short time. I am not aware that 
the Company had laid down any definite 
rules on the subject ; but it is clear that, 
if the working of the trunk wires by 
the State is to be fair for all and is not 
to subject the taxpayers to loss, there 
must be rules to prevent waste of time 
on the extremely valuable system which 
is placed at the disposal of the public. I 
am not aware that no charge is made in 
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informed that in similar cases in Holland 
one half, and in Germany the whole of 
the full fee is charged. 


Postage. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain why the 
Post Office will not extend to news- 
papers the advantage of posting without 
stamps but by simple prepayment, such 


_as may be done in the case of circulars 


or company prospectuses ; what is the 


‘reason for this distinction ; whether he 
| endorses the official statement of the 


Postmaster and Surveyor at Glasgow 
in a letter to a newspaper proprietor, 
dated 6th May 1896, that the postage 
for newspapers cannot be prepaid in 


;money ; And whether any newspapers 
|in England enjoy the privilege of pos- 


tage on prepayment without adhesive 
stamps ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Prepayment of 
postage in money necessitates a very 
elaborate system of check. It is only 
possible even for circulars and prospec- 
tuses, when the packets are brought to 
the office of posting a considerable time 
in advance of the closing of the letter 
box. Each packet must represent a 
postage value of £1 at least, or 480 
circulars or prospectuses. In London 


|no such packets are accepted before 


9 am. or after 4 p.m., that being the 
least busy period of the day. News- 
papers are posted by the newsagents at 
the very last moment in the evening or 
very early in the morning, and it is on 
this account impracticable to extend to 
newspapers the advantage of posting 
without stamps. In no case does the 
privilege extend to single circulars. I 
have not seen the official statement of 
the Postmaster and Surveyor of Glasgow 
referred to in the Question, but it appears 
to be correct. A special arrangement 
has for many years existed under which 
copies of Zhe Times receive the impres- 
sion of a paid stamp at 7'he Times offices. 
I may further state that newspaper pub- 
lishers and newsagents are allowed to 
send their stamped wrappers to the 
General Post Office to be obliterated 
beforehand, and that newspapers subse- 
quently posted in such wrappers for the 
night mails are accepted 30 minutes 
later than the advertised time. 
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ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH. 

CotoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether, in consequence of the 
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|not lost, but that a gold pin which it 
|should have contained was missing when 
it was opened after delivery in France, 


| The time taken to settle a claim of this 


alteration of the terms of study at the kind depends, of course, on the inquiries 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, the| Which have to be made both in this 
parents of some cadets have had to pay|country and in the foreign country or 
twice over for two months’ tuition ; and, | countries concerned. The only stipula- 
whether the authorities at the War! tion in the Parcel Post Convention with 
Office have declined either to refund the| France which bears on the length of 
money or to give any explanation as to|time to be taken in inquiries is one 
the reason for this extra charge being which provides that— 

made ? Dla the indemnity oug 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or sis ueteon = an ore etalon 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, | within a year of the date of the application.” 
Surrey, Guildford): The commencement | 

of the terms was altered for the public In the present case Mr. Henson’s first 
convenience, with the result that the! complaint was made on the 3lst January, 
date of payment is thrown forward by and on the same day the French Post 
nearly three months, but the total! Office, which had taken over the parcel 
charge for the cadet’s instruction re-| without challenge, was written to, but 
mains the same as previously, while he| it was not till the 11th instant that a 
has the advantage cf obtaining his com-| reply was received stating that after due 
mission three months earlier. The pay-| investigation the French authorities had 


ment must, therefore, remain as it is ;|decided not to accept liability on the 


but the usual messing allowance for the 
number of days by which the time is to 
be shortened will be allowed to each 
cadet on his leaving the Academy. 


PARCELS POST INSURANCE. 


Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- | 


minster): I beg to ask the Secretary to 


the Treasury, as representing the Post- | 


master General, with reference to an 
insured parcel posted by Mr. Samuel 
Henson from the Vigo Street Post Office 
on 25th January last, and addressed to 
Mr. H. 8S. Sanders Clark, 2 Villas Bell 
Rive, Mentone, whether he is aware 
that this parcel was lost in transit, 
that no trace of it has been found, and 
that the French Post Office have given 
no information as to any steps taken for 
its recovery ; and, can he state how long 
a time, under the rule for the insurance 
of parcels, is allowed to elapse before a 
parcel is deemed to be lost ; and when, 
in the present case, the amount for 
which this parcel was insured is likely to 
be paid ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The parcel referred 
to by the hon. Member was at first, on 
January 31st, reported to be lost, but 
Mr. Henson subsequently, on Feb- 
ruary 3rd, explained that the parcel was 


ground that the addressee signed a re- 
ceipt and accepted the parcel without 
remark, and the delivering facteur was 
| not present when it was opened, as the 
well-known Regulations require. 





LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, 
(BURMA AND PUNJAB). 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether, as 
stated in a telegram from Rangoon 
published in Zhe Times of 12th May, it 
is true that he has offered to sanction 
the creation of a Legislative Council for 
Burma; and, if so, whether he will 
favourably consider the grant of a 
Legislative Counci] to the Punjab, as 
prayed for during the last ten years ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce HAwiLron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): It is true that the 
question as to the establishment of 
Legislative Councils in Burma and in 
the Punjab is now under the considera- ‘ 
tion of the Government of India, and 
that I am expecting to receive a report 
from them on the subject ; but I am, 
of course, unable in the meantime to 
give any opinion as to the decision 
which may be arrived at. 
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CHEFOO. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
certain land at the Treaty Port of 
Chefoo, claimed by right of pre-emption, 
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Government Board, whether, in ovit- 4 
break of 15 cases of small-po&shiand 
around High Wycombe has beet tfaced 
to rags imported from Gloucester, any, 
and, if so, what action can be brought 


to bear upon the owners of paper mills 


. 


or possession, by British subjects, has | to cause all rags to be disinfected before 


been recently occupied by or on behalf | 
Russian | 


of Russian subjects or the 
Government ; and, if so, whether he 
can give any further details in the 
matter ? 

Mr. JAMES O’KELLY (Roscom- 
mon, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
report that Chefoo has been occupied by 
the Russians is true ; and, if so, whether 
the Government propose to make any 
representation on the subject 4 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Shetlield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether he can com- 
municate the facts regarding the 
alleged seizure by Russia of territory 
near Chefoo, which is in occupation of 
British concessionaires; whether such 
seizure has been made by or on behalf 
of the Russian Government ; and, what 
action Her Majesty's Government pro- 
pose to take ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, | 
Southport): No information of any 
occupation by Russia of Chefoo has 
reached Her Majesty's Government. 
What has happened is as follows :— 
According to information received from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking: a 
concession has been granted to a 
Russian firm at Chefoo by which certain 
British riparian owners consider their 
vested rights to have been infringed. 
The Chinese Government have been | 
warned that they cannot include in| 
such a concession lands or houses | 
belonging to British subjects unless the | 
latter agree to be so included, or accept | 
compensation for the surrender of their | 
rights, and Her Majesty’s Minister has | 
informed the Tsungli Yamen that they | 
will be held responsible for all injury to | 
British vested interests. 


SMALL-POX (IMPORTED RAGS). | 
Mr. W. K. CARLILE (Bucks, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 


being cut up by the women employed ; 
and, when the Report of the Royal 
Commission will be issued ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am informed that 


‘the outbreak of small-pox in question 
‘has been traced by the local medical 


officer of health to rags imported from 
Gloucester. Under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, the transmission, without pre- 
vious disinfection, of rags that have 
been exposed to infection is forbidden, 
under penalty, and the local authority 
have also power to direct the destruction 
ot any articles that have been so ex- 
posed, and to pay compensation. ‘The 
necessity of these provisions being carried 
out is being pressed on the Corporation 
of Gloucester. At the same time, I 
would call attention to the fact that rag 
sorters, to whom, among paper mill 
operatives, the danger is practically 
limited, have in vaccination and _re- 
vaccination a remedy which is simple, 
effectual, and, when performed by the 
public vaccinator, absolutely without 
cost to them. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 


shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, what 
proceedings the Government are going 
to take against the Directors of the 


‘South Africa Chartered Company who 


are implicated in the late raid in the 
Transvaal ¢ 

THe ATTORNEY -GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD WessteER, Isle of Wight): 
My right hon. Friend has asked me to 
reply to the Question. In view of the 
statement already made, that full inquiry 
will be made into all the circumstances 
connected with the Chartered Company, 


I must decline at present to answer any 
| Question as to future proceedings, the 


propriety of which may depend upon the 

results of that inquiry. 
Mr. BAYLEY3 

inquiry take place ? 


When will the 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As the 


House has already been made aware, the 
inquiry will take place on the conclusion 
of the judicial proceedings. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether Mr. Beit is not 
a German subject, and whether, in view 
of his possible criminality, any steps 
will be taken to prevent his leaving the 
country ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Any 
Question of that kind had better be put 
after notice. 


POST OFFICE SCALE OF PAY 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 


City) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, for the purpose of the 
scale of pay of postmen, Cork is only a 
fifth class office, whereas Limerick, with 
a much smaller population, is a fourth 
class office ; and, if so, why ; whether 
the second class sorting clerks in Dublin, 
Belfast, Limerick, and Cork are in re- 
ceipt of a uniform rate of pay, and why 
a different practice prevails as regards 
postmen ; whether, within the past 15 
years, the maximum pay of second class 
sorting clerks has increased from 24s. 
to 42s., «.¢., by 18s. a week, whereas, 
in the same time, the maximum salary of 
postmen in Cork has only increased by 
4s., 2.e., from 20s. to 24s. ; and, whe- 
ther something will now be done to im- 
prove the position of the Cork postmen ? 
*Mr. HANBURY: For the purpose 
of the scale of pay of postmen, Cork and 
Limerick are on an equality. The 
second class sorting clerks in Dublin, 
Belfast, Limerick, and Cork are in re- 
ceipt of a uniform scale of pay, but the 
pay of the postmen varies somewhat on 
account of its being based upon the value 
of outdoor labour in those towns. 
Within the past 15 years, the maximum 
pay of second class sorting clerks at 
Cork and Limerick has increased from 
25s. and 24s. respectively, to 40s., i.e., 
by 15s. and 16s. a week, whereas, in the 
same time, the maximum salary of post- 
men in Cork has only increased by 4s., 
i.e., from 20s. to 24s. The question of 
the Cork postmen will be considered in 
connection with the general questions 
now before the Tweedmouth Committee, 
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and pending the Report of the Com- 
mittee, it is not proposed to take any 
steps in the matter. 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
Irish Land Commission have, in a 
circular widely distributed by them de- 
scribing the advantages of spraying 
potatoes with ‘‘ Bordeaux mixture,’’ 
drawn attention in particular to one 
variety of it manufactured by a Mr. 
Strawson ; what their reason for this 
singling out one English manufacturer 
in this way is ; whether he is aware that 
in the recent Report of the Land Com- 
mission as to the experiments in spray- 
ing potatoes made by them, they state 
that besides Mr. Strawson’s preparation 
they also used two others—namely, Havr- 
rington’s powder and'Harrington’ s paste, 
made by a Cork firm, and that no ad- 
vantage could be traced to the use of any 
one of these preparations as compared 
with the other, and that the Cork pre- 
parations were cheaper ; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will re- 
quest the Land Commission either to 
withdraw the circular in question or to 
amend it by putting all manufacturers 
on an equal footing ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Perhaps 
the hon. Member will be good enough to 
repeat this Question to-morrow. 


QU EEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any regu- 
lations have been made with regard to 
the retirement of the Professors of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, in compli- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed for that purpose ; 
and, if so, whether such regulations 
apply in any case to the existing occu- 
piers of Professorial Chairs ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
regulations proposed by the Government 
with regard to the retirement of Pro- 
fessors of Queen’s Colleges were notified 
to the College authorities some time 
about Easter, when it appears the col- 
leges were out of session, and the college 
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authorities have not favoured the Gov- 
ernment with any expression of their 
views in the matter. These regulations 
have been framed so as to secure the 
preservation of the rights of existing 
Presidents and Professors who held office 
before October 10th, 1895. 


Ballyshannon 


POSTMEN 
(PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS). 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 

ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as re- 
presenting the Postmaster General, whe- 
ther the attention of the Postmaster 
General has been called to the evidence 
given before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Post Office Establishment 
by Mr. Lewin Hill, head of the pro- 
vincial postmen, with reference to the 
preliminary examination necessary for 


postmen, in which he is reported to have | 


stated that in Ireland a candidate was 
more sure to get through the examina- 


tion but was not worth so much when | 
he had passed, that they would often | 


much rather have an Englishman or 
Scotchman who could not pass than an 


{14 May 1896} 
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| Mr. HAROLD RECKITT (Lincoln- 


| shire, Brigg) : I beg to ask the Secretary 


| of State for the Home Department if he 
can state whether he will this Session 
introduce the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
| promised in the Speech from the Throne 
‘at the opening of the Session ; and, if 
/not, will he afford facilities for the dis- 
| cussion and passing into law of the Bill 
on the subject introduced by the hon. 
|Member for Battersea, the principle of 
which both Houses of Parliament have 
already affirmed, seeing that it deals 
with 90 per cent. of industrial accidents 
| not affected by the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Bill, which only deals with 10 per 
cent. of such accidents ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Waite Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The Bill has been for a long 
‘time quite ready, but I do not think it 
would be desirable to introduce it unless 
there were a reasonable prospect of there 
being time for the House to discuss it. 
I am afraid there does not appear to be 
any such prospect. I have not seen the 
| Bill of the hon. Member for Battersea. 


Trishman who could, and that Irishmen | 


had a large faculty for passing examina- 


tions but not for being useful ; whether | 


it has been Mr. Hill’s practice to act on 
the views thus expressed in the appoint- 
ment of postmen; and, whether the 


Postmaster General has been cognisant | 


of the existence of such a practice ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: The attention of 


BALLYSHANNON LOAN FUND. 
Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
is he aware that, in a complaint at the 
suit of the Ballyshannon Loan Fund 
against a borrower, heard before Mr. 
|J. M. Hamilton, R.M., and the local 


the Postmaster General has not been | justices at the Ballyshannon Petty Ses- 
called to the evidence given by Mr. sions (county Donegal) on the 30th 
Lewin Hill before Lord Tweedmouth’s| April, Mr. Mackey, an official of the 
Committee on Post Office Establish-|fund, swore that the rate of interest 
ments. No such statement as that) charged by the fund was 9d. per pound 
mentioned by the hon. Member appears|on each pound borrowed for 20: weeks ; 
in the official Report of the evidence. | what steps does he propose to take to 
Some remarks which Mr. Hill made | compel the officials of this and other 
before the Committee as to the faculty | loan funds established under Act 6 and 
of Irishmen for passing examinations|7 Vic., c¢. 91, to comply with Section 
were made —as I am informed—in joke, | 27, which limits the rate of interest to 
and were not treated as part of the|4d. in the pound on each pound bor- 
official evidence, from which I have|rowed; and whether, if on investigation 
already stated they have been omitted. |he comes to the conclusion that an ex- 
Mr. Lewin Hill in the past has had | cessive rate of interest has been charged, 
nothing to do with the appointment of | he will take steps to secure that the sums 
postmen. A candidate for the position | thus exceeded be refunded ? 

of postmar. has to pass exactly the same | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. 
examination whether he be English, | Mackey states that, at the hearing of the 
Scotch, or Trish. |case in question, he mentioned that a 
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borrower of a sum of £2, actually re-| permanent staff. They do not, as the 
ceived £1 18s. 5d. He was not asked | attendants and messengers do, receive 
to account for the disposal of the sum of | certificates from the Civil Service Com- 
ls. 7d., representing the difference be-| . . said ok ete : 
tween these two sums, and had this been | mission, and do not t herefore obtain 
done he would have pointed out that the | the benefit of the provisions of the 
interest chargeabie on the loan amounted | Superaunuation Act relating to pension. 
to 14d. for each pound repayable by five |The Committee of Council have no power 
monthly instalments, or 1s. 3d. in all ;| to alter their status in this respect. 
and in addition, 2d. for the promissory | 
note stamp, ld. for the card, and ld. 
for the application form. The rate of 
interest charged on the loan in this case BALBRIGGAN 
was strictly in accordance with Section (LEVEL RAILWAY CROSSING). 
28 of the Act 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 91, Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
and is applicable to the repayment N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
of loans by monthly instalments. The Board of Trade, whether his attention 
rate of 4d. in the pound mentioned in has been called to the correspondence 
the Question is prescribed by Section 27 between certain leading inhabitants of 
of the Act, and applies to loans repay- Balbriggan and the Great Northern 
able by twenty weekly instalments. Railway Company of Ireland relative 
to the desirability of re-converting the 
portion of the railway bridge at that 
station to the east of the lines of rail 
into a public footway ; and whether he 
is aware that the proposed work would 
have the double effect of providing for 
the majority of the inhabitants of Bal- 
briggan a passage to the sea other than 
the existing dangerous one over a level 
crossing of the company’s line, and of 
also affording a protection to the Great 
Northern Railway Company’s passengers, 
the want of which has recently led to a 
fatal accident at the bridge mentioned ; 
and, if so, whether the Board of Trade 
will communicate with the Great Nor- 
thern Railway Company of Ireland on 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. | this subject ? 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : Mr. RITCHIE : My attention had 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the not been directed to this subject, but I 
Committee of Council on Education, have now communicated with the rail- 
whether he is aware that the mechanics | Way company, and learn that the matter 
and labourers of the permanent staff em- has been under the consideration of the 
ployed under the Science and Art De- directors. I gather that, as a footpath 
partment are placed at a disadvantage already exists on the west side of the 
as compared with the attendents and | viaduct referred to, the directors are of 
messengers of the same Department. in| opinion that there is no necessity for a 
the matter of sick pay and superannua- second footpath alongside the same via- 
tion ; and, whether he can see his way to duct on the east side, which could only 
carry out the proposals suggested in | be supplied at very considerable expense. 
their memorial of 10th December 1893,| The company also inform me that the 
which received the favourable rccom-| town is on the west side of the railway, 
mendation of the responsible authorities | and that a second footpath on the 
under whom these men perform their | east side of the viaduct would not be of 
duties. ;any advantage whatever to the towns- 

Sir JOHN GORST: The machines| people in getting to the sea, which they 
and labourers employed in the Science} can reach without going over the level 


and Art Department are not part of the | crossing. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. : 


MADAGASCAR. 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can make any further 
statement with reference to British 
Treaty Rights in Madagascar ? 

Mr. CURZON : A formal representa- 
tion has been addressed to the French 
Government concerning British Treaty 
Rights in Madagascar, but no reply has 
as yet been received. 
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TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 
(WEST LONDON POLICE COURT). 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
called to the-fact that on 12th May a 
man, charged at the West London 
Police Court with being found drunk, 
was discharged on taking the pledge, 
without further punishment ; and, if so, 
whether this furm of procedure is to be 
adopted in other police courts ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention had not previously been 
called to the case. The matter is one in 
the discretion of the magistrates, as to 
which I have no power of interference. 


STAFFORDSHIRE MILITIA TRAINING. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, if the War 
Office have considered the waste caused | 
by not using the Wittington Barracks, 
Lichfield, for the training of the Staf. | 
Seuduhion Militia Regiments; 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The wish of the hon. Member 
will be noted with a view to one or 
more of Her Majesty’s ships visiting the 
Mumbles anchorage in June should cir- 
cumstances admit, but it is not the 
Channel Squadron which I have men- 
tioned in connection with a visit to the 
Bristol Channel. 


Jor Suakim. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR SUAKIM 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, whether native East Indian 
soldiers are informed on their enlistment 
that they are liable to be sent out of 
India for service abroad ; and, will he 
state briefly the clauses in the East 
Indian Enlistment Act which deal with 
the territory or territories in which 
Indian recruits may be called upon to 
serve ; and, if not, will he cause a copy 
of the East Indian Enlistment Act to be 





and if they | 


placed in the Library, within reach of 
Members ; and, should there be no 
| special East Indian Enlistment Act, then 


a copy of the old East India Company’s 


| Regulations on this subject ? 


LorpGEORGE HAMILTON: Under 


_are taking any steps to acquire ranges | Article 1 of the Indian Articles of War 


on Caaneck Chase, so as to remove the | |a native soldier is enlisted to go ‘‘ 


difficulty as to ranges being too far off ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK : The barracks re- 


ferred to are not available for the Militia, 


being occupied fully by a line battalion. | 


The North Staffordshire Militia trains 
this year at Leominster, where there is a 
Lee-Metford rifle range; the South 
Staffordshire Militia battalions go 

Aldershot. I am not ina position at 


present to make any statement as to a! 


range on Cannock Chase. 


ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTH WALES. 

Sir J. DILLWYN - LLEWELLYN 
(Swansea Town) : 
Lord of the Admiralty, if he will give | 
instructions, on the approaching visit of | 
the Channel Fleet to the Bristol Channel, 


for a visit to be paid to the neighbour- 


hood of Swansea and the Mumbles ? 

Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- | 
shire) asked the right hon. Gentleman | 
whether, in view ‘of the forthcoming | 
royal visit to Cardiff, he would order the | 
Fleet to visit Milford Haven, and to! 
cruise round the coast ? 





to | 


I beg to ask the First | 


* wher- 
ever he is ordered by land or sea.’’ The 
liability to be sent on foreign service is 
carefully explained to all recruits. 

| Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
| State for India, whether the Government 
\of India has given its consent to the 
revenues of India being charged with the 
'expenses, either ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, of the troops to be sent to Suakim ; 
‘and whether he will lay upon the Table, 
/as was done in a similar case in 1882-3, 
the telegrams and correspondence with 
the Government of India on the subject ; 
also whether, in view of his statement of 
| March 2nd, he could now tell the House 
whether India was to bear any part of 
| the charge for the expenses of the Indian 
force recently sent to Mombasa ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I am 
in correspondence with the Government 
of India, and I will follow the precedent 
of 1882-3 in laying the correspondence 

and telegrams on the Table of the House. 
| As regards the second Question, it would 
be convenient if the hon. Gentleman 


' will allow me to defer this Question till 
| to-morrow, 


when I hope to make a 
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statement both with regard to Suakim | to a Joint Committee of both Houses, as 


and Mombasa. recommended by the Royal Commission 
Mr.' LABOUCHERE: Who _ is|on Secondary Education ? 
actually paying for the ships which are) Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
chartered for the removal of the troops; SURY: The matter will receive the 
from Bombay ? | attention of the Government. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : There | 
is an account periodically adjusted be-| RELEASE OF ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 
tween the Indian and Imperial) giz J. KENNAWAY : I wish toask 
Government, by which advances are! the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
made for convenience, and it is the prac- | Affairs whether he can give any informa- 
tice to advance sums from the Indian | tion as to the release of a number of 


; . ; oa ; } 
Treasury in connection with the | Armenian prisoners who have for some 











transport of troops from India. These 
advances are not held to be charges. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I beg to ask what is the 
estimated cost per month for ordinary 
expenses of the Indian military force that 
is being dispatched to Suakim ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The. 


approximate monthly cost in India of | 


the native troops under orders for Suakim 
is Rx.9,000, or £5,000. 

Mr. MORLEY: Does this include 
superannuation charges ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : No; | 


I think not. 
and allowances. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I assume, after 
what fell from the noble Lord just now, 
that to-morrow is the day to be devoted 
to the discussion of this subject ? 


It is their ordinary pay 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
F.): All that my noble Friend said was 
that to-morrow he would make a state- 
ment, both with regard to the Indian 
troops to be sent to Suakim and those 
sent to Mombasa. I propose to give the 
first Parliamentary day after the conclu- 
sion of the Committee stage of the Bill 
now under discussion to Debate of the 
Question. {| Opposition cries of “ Oh, oh!” 
and Ministerial cheers. | 


CHARITY COMMISSION SCHEMES. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of Treasury, 
if, in view of the inconvenience caused 
by this House having to decide on the 
merits of opposed Charity Commission 
Schemes after a short discussion taken 
after midnight, and often without any 
guidance from the Government as a 
whole, he will arrange that in future 
such schemes, if opposed, shall be referred 
to a Select Committee of this House, or 


Lord George Hamilton. 


|time past been in prison at Aleppo, and 
|concerning whom repeated representa- 
|tions have been made to the Ottoman 
|Government by the Foreign Office ? 

| Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir; we heard 
yesterday by telegraph that a number of 
Armenian prisoners—30, I think, in all 
—have been, largely, as we hope, owing 
to the representations of Her Majesty’s 
Government through the Consul at 
Aleppo, released from the Aleppo gaol. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Sir W. HART DYKE, (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : May I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he can give the House. 
|any information as to the date when the 
|Committee stage of the Education Bill 
| will be taken ? 
| Tae FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
i\SURY: I cannot give my right hon. 
Friend any definite information on that 
‘subject, but I have already indicated to 
|the House on more than one occasion the 
‘general course of public business as far 
‘as I have been able to foresee it. I pro- 
pose that we should go on de die in diem, 
with the exception of Fridays, of course, 
with the discussion of the Rating Bill. 
After the Rating Bill has been dealt 
with we shall have, as I have just now 
stated to the House, to give an oppor- 
tunity for discussing the question con- 
nected with the Indian troops. Then 
the Second Reading of the Irish Land 
Bill will probably come on, and after 
that the Education Bill. Of course that 
general sketch must not be taken to pre- 
clude me from bringing forward non-con- 
troversial and minor measures immedi- 
ately after the Whitsuntide (holidays, 
for example, at a time when the House 
would not desire to be expected to attend 
to the more important questions to which 
T have referred. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked when the Finance Bill 
would be taken in Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I should like to put that down, 
if I could, before the Whitsuntide 
holidays. [Opposition laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked if the Finance Bill would 
be taken as the First Order when it was 
taken ? 

Mr. LOUGH: 
before 12 0’ clock ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No. I cannot give an abso- 


Will it be taken 


lute pledge with regard to the Finance | 


Bill being the First Order, but I can give 
a pledge that it shall come on at a con- 
venient time. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : Will it be pro- 
ceeded with after 12 0’ clock ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Oh, yes. Under the 
Standing Orders the Bill can be pro- 
ceeded with after 12 o’ clock. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: But what I 


wish to ask is whether, in the case of an 


important question being raised, it is the | 


intention of the Government to take it 
after 12 o’ clock ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Yes, if there is no objec- 


tion. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER : [I shall object | 


|for the Universities of Edinburgh and 
| St. Andrew’s. 


most strongly. [ Opposition cheers. | 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) asked whether next 


Wednesday would be occupied by Gov- } 


ernment business. 


Tne FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| 


SURY : The House is well aware from 


my previous statement on the subject, 
that, unless we make much more rapid | 


progress with public business than I have | 
the least ground for anticipating, next | 
Wednesday must be taken. 


oC. 
=) 


| 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. | 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know | 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is able | 
to tell us, so as to facilitate our compre- | 
hension of all these plans, when he is 
likely to move the adjournment for the 
Whitsuntide holidays. 
__Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: It must in part depend upon | 
the progress of businss. I. have no hope | 
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whatever of being able to move the ad- 
journment for the holidays before to- 
morrow week. 


Secrets. 


PRETORIA SENTENCES. 

Mr. BERNARD MOLLOY (King’s 
Co., Birr): I beg to ask the Colonial 
Secretary whether he has any informa- 
tion as to definite sentences having been 
passed on the Pretoria prisoners. 1 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury when the Return with 
regard to the Railway Commission which 
had been promised would be laid on the 
Table ! 

*Mr. HANBURY said that he would 
see that it was laid on the Table as soon 
as possible. 

S:rk H. FOWLER hoped the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would not 
proceed with the Light Railways Bill 
until the Return was presented. 
| Mr. RITCHIE said he would not 
do so. 





NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir William Overend Priestley, M.D., 


} 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS. 

Bill to redescribe the Parliamentary 
Divisions of the City of Glasgow, 
ordered to be brought in by the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Anstruther; pre- 
sented, and read the First time ; to be 
read a Second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed.—{ Bill 233.] 


OFFICIAL SECRETS. 

Bill to amend the Official Secrets Act, 
1869, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General, Secretary Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, and Mr. Solicitor General ; 
presented and read the First time ; to be 
read a Second time upon Monday next, 


and to be printed.—{ Bill 234. | 


3G 
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|inquiry into the incidence of rating. 
| His intention was that, if the Inquiry 
‘was concluded, say, in three years, it 
would not be necessary to keep the Bill 
—— alive for a longer period than four 
| years. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. *THe CHATRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber refers to ‘‘the’’ Inquiry in the 
‘Amendment, an Inquiry of which the 
{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | House has no cognisance. It does not 
“| vefer to what Inquiry it is—whether it 
Progress [13th May]. Clause 1 (as| is an Inquiry by a Select Committee or 
amended). The words printed in italics! hy a Royal Commission, or what kind 
have been inserted in Committee. of Inquiry. Nor does he say who is to 
judge as to which alternative is to be 
EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FROM accepted. The Amendment, even with 
HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS ACT! the addition which the hon. Member 
APPLIES. proposes, would be no true alternative to 
(1). After the Thirty-first day of March next what the House has accepted, and it is 
during the continuance of this Act, that is to say, altogether too vague. The Amendment 
the period of fire years after the passing of this! of the hon. Member for Shoreditch is 
Act, the occupier of agricultural land in Eng- disposed of by the decision of the House 
land shall be hable in the case of every rate to | 34 in ae ay d ta of th 
which this Act applies, to pay one-half only of | last night, and t _- ee ae 
the rate in the pound payable in respect of hon. Members for North Monmouth and 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Considered in Committee. 


buildings and other hereditaments. Hoxton are put down in the wrong 
(2.) This Act shall apply to every rate as| Place. The first Amendment in order 
defined by this Act, except a rate— was that standing in the name of the 


(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is | hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil. 
liable, as compared with the occupier of} Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
buildings or other hereditaments, to be) District) said, that in the absence of 
one-half or lew thas one-halfor " °"| his hon. Friend (Mr. David Thomas) he 
(b) which is assessed under any commissio | would move tke Amendment standing 

(b) er a Bes 

of sewers or in respect of any drainage, | his name. He thought the Amend- 
wall, embankment, or other work for the| ment ought to commend itself to the 
benefit of the land. President of the Local Government 
| Board. The first thing that would have 
The first Amendment on the Paper | to be done after the passing of the Act 
stood in the name of Mr. HERBERT | would be a separate valuation of the 
LEWIS (Flint Boroughs), who proposed, | whole agricultural land in this country. 
after the last Amendment (as printed | [t was perfectly obvious that that must 
above in italics) to insert “or until| necessarily take time. The number of 
twelve months after the inquiry on the} gentlemen qualified to assess land was 
incidence of rating has been concluded.” | limited in the rural districts. There 
*THE CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- | would be a great demand upon the ser- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. | vices of the most competent valuers, and 
Member for Flint Boroughs was out of| jf the Bill came into operation on the 
order. It was too vague, and it offered | date which was fixed by the right hon. 
no alternative to the plan the House had | Gentleman there would ‘probably be half 
already agreed to. the land in the kingdom in respect of 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIs, on the! which there would be no separate valua- 
point of order, asked whether, if he|tion. The right hon. Gentleman would 
added the words ‘‘or whichever first} have to come to the House, under the 
happens,’’ to the end of the Amend-| direction of the Local Government 
ment, it would make it sufficiently| Board, for the purpose of setting that 
definite to bring it in order. He would right. The Bill would not be put toa 
like to draw attention to this fact, that fair test unless ample time was given for 
the reason for the five years’ limit was| the re-valuation of the whole land of the 
stated to be that the Government desired country. He begged to propose to leave 
to have sufficient time to make an|out “ thirty-first day of March next 
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after the passing of this Act,’’ and to 
insert ‘‘ thirtieth day of September one 
thousand eight hundred and _ninety- 
seven.” 

THE PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
the hon. Member assumed that the 
necessary work of preparation for the 
operation of the Act could not be carried 
out within the date named in the Bill. 
He was advised by those whose assist- 
ance he received, and he was satisfied 
that the work could be performed within 
the time, and that being so he saw no 
reason whatever for accepting the 
Amendment, the only effect of which 
would be to postpone, unnecessarily, the 
operation of the Bill for six months. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) thought they had grave 
reason to complain of the very cavalier 
treatment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given to an exceedingly important 
Amendment. [Cheers.] So much prelim- 
inary work had to be done that the date 
in the Bill was absolutely impracticable. 
Before that payment could be made the 
Local Government Board had, by an 
express provision of the Bill, to certify 
the amount of the annual grant. But 
before the Local Government Board 
could certify the amount of the annual 
grant what had to be done? In the 
first place, as a preliminary, the Board 
had to ascertain the sum raised by every 
spending authority during the twelve 
months previous to the Act by any rate 
to which the Act applied, and they had 
to receive a return made in accordance 
with prescribed regulations. That, how- 
ever, was only the beginning of a much 
more prolonged and elaborate process. 
The annual grant was, according to the 
Bill, a sum equal to the total amount of 
the deficiencies created by all the spend- 
ing authorities by the partial exemption 
of agricultural land for which the Bill 
provided. Before the Local Government 
Board could obtain the information upon 
which this total amount could be esti- 
mated, they had to ascertain the ratable 
value of every hereditament of agri- 
cultural land in the country. Every 
agricultural holding would have to be 
reassessed and separately entered in the 
valuation list. At present, land and 
buildings which constituted one holding 
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were entered in the valuation list as one 
hereditament, and it was somewhat 
difficult to see how the value of the 
buildings was to be ascertained apart 
from the land. Up to the present the 
rent had been the great guide to the 
assessment, but rent would be no guide 
hereafter. Buildings had no value ex- 
cept as part of one indivisible holding. 
The problem would shape itself perhaps 
in this form. Assuming that a person 
was in occupation of land, how much 
would the ocoupier he prepared to give, 
taking one year with another, for the 
use of the buildings in association with 
the holding? If the problem was stated 
in that way it was obvious that they 
must have regard to the suitability of 
the buildings to the holding, to their 
size and character, and the particular 
state of the repair in which the buildings 
were. How were they to ascertain this 
except by going on to the property and 
making an inspection of it? Overseers 
would be bound to go over agricultural 
holdings, either themselves or by valuers, 
in order to ascertain as best they could 
the separate value of the buildings 
before the returns which this Bill 
required could be made to the Local 
Government Board, and before the 
Board could certify what the annual 
grant was, a separate assessment of 
agricultural land and the buildings had 
to be made first by overseers of the 
parish, then corrected by the Assessment 
Committee, then sent to the Surveyor of 
Taxes, then subjected to appeal, first to 
the Assessment Committee and then 
before Quarter Sessions. It was obvious, 
therefore, that the hon. Member did not 
in any way exaggerate the time that 
would be necessary. He was aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he had 
condescended to argue this question, 
might have told the House that the Bill 
stated that a provisional certificate might 
be given pending the acquisition of 
full information which would be neces- 
sary to the final settlement. It was 
true that there was a saving clause in 
the Bill, though it was obviously in- 
tended to meet the case of small 
differences. It would be most uncon- 
stitutional for the Local Government 
Board to authorise the payment of the 
taxpayers’ money into the Local Taxation 
Account on mere guess work, before 
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time was given to obtain the necessary ; the whole subject by the date when the 
information upon which alone even an/| Bill would come into operation, and as it 
approximate estimate could be formed. | was very important not to legislate in a 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.)| hurry on a matter of this kind, and when 
strongly supported the Amendment. He|it might be said it was sub judice, he 
agreed that it was impossible to get the | supported the Amendment. If the opera- 
new lists ready in the time at sated He of the Bill was not postponed, he 
indicated in the Bill. The Measure could | believed that it would materially aggra- 
not possibly come into operation until | vate and complicate the various anomalies 
September of next year. He questioned | which at present existed. There was no 
very much whether they could properly | reference, for example, to the difference 
separate the buildings from the value of | in the quality of the land, and the incei- 
agricultural land. As an Irish Member, | dence altogether was very unsatisfactory. 
he spoke with some experience of this | It was absurd to say that in 99 cases out 
matter. In Ireland the land was valued of 100 rents had been reduced. Of his 
separately from the value of the build-| personal knowledge, he knew many 
ings; and nearly every member of the|cases where rents had been increased 
Committee on the Land Acts which sat | recently, and the price of wheat tended 
a year ago was convinced that the pre-| upwards. The hon. Member for Hamp- 
sent system in Treland was a vicious one. | shire, in his speech on the Second 
The proper way to value a farm was to| Reading, said it was not pretended 
value it asa going concern. The value|on the Ministerial side that any re- 
of the buildings depended to a large | adjustment of rates would make farmers 
extent on the suitability of the farm, and |prosperous. That being so, there was 
it was not possible to put an accurate | no real necessity to pass this Bill in a 
value on buildings if the farm was ex-| hurry, if they were not going to do more 
cluded. If it was proposed to separate|than show sympathy in such an_in- 
the buildings from the land, it would|tangible way. If there was injustice 
take at least a year’s hard work on the | let it be remedied after full inquiry, but 
lowest computation to arrive at a de- this Bill would only aggravate present 
cision. He protested against the Bill anomalies. 
being rushed through the House tothe Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
exclusion of more useful and necessary quoted, in support of the argument for 
Measures. ‘the Amendment, the Report of the Town 
*Sir JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- Holdings Committee, made on 23rd May 
cestershire, Tewkesbury) thought that 1892, to the Government of which the 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had greatly | President of the Local Government Board 
exaggerated the difficulty of this task. was a Member. That Committee re- 
This system of valuation was already in| ported that “the proposition made to 
force in England, and everyone ac-| the Committee for a separate assessment 
quainted with our system of rating knew | of ground values and building values is 
that the overseers in districts where an impracticable.” That is to say, that it 
urban rate was levied,—and there were was impracticable to do the work which 
many such of a very rural character,— | they proposed to do in so short a time. 
were now in the habit of doing this work. The appeals would require to be most 
All that had to be done was to take the carefully considered, and this would take 
value of the buildngs and deduct it from much time. And when the appeals were 
the total value of the land. decided, and it was settled what was to 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- be paid, the burden was to be thrown on 
umberland, Tyneside) said, he had an somebody else. Asa matter of fact it 
Amendment on the Paper to substitute, was to be thrown on the people who 
1898 for 1897, so as to postpone the | dwell in the towns, and they, therefore, 
operation of the Bill until Her Majesty’s | were deeply interested in seeing that all 
Government had received the Report | these matters were fairly decided. This 
from the Committee to be appointed to | splendid gift to the holders of land was 
inquire into the subject. It must be to insure for five years in any event. 
obvious to hon. Members that the Com-| Why then such hurry to bring the Act 
mittee would not be able to Report on | into operation ? 


Mr. E. H. Pickersyill. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE submitted | This wasa new Act, on which there had 
that the Committee was entitled to| been no legal decisions; and on any 
some better answer from the Govern-| legal point there was an appeal from 
ment than was furnished by the Presi-| quarter sessions to the High Court and 
dent of the Local Government Board. | even the House of Lords. If there was 
The answer amounted to this, that the | an appeal in any single parish in Eng- 
right hon.” Gentleman consulted the|land these returns could not be com- 
officials of the Local Government Board ; | pleted. 
they told him there was nothing in the} Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he did not 
Amendment ; presumably they gave him |intend to give a cavalier reply to any 
reasons, but the right hon. Gentleman hon. Gentleman, but, as responsible for 
would not condescend to communicate | the Bill, he must be allowed to have an 
those reasons to the Committee, or he | opinion of his own on the matter. He 
had forgotten them. That was no suffi-| had considered over and over again all 
cient answer to any Amendment pro-|the different points raised by hon. Mem- 
posed in the House of Commons. The | bers, and he was supported in the view 
only attempt at a reply which had been |he took by one of the most practical 
made was that of the hon. Baronet oppo-| authorities on the subject—the hon. 
site (the Member for Tewkesbury), who| Baronet the Member for Tewkesbury. 
said that this was done already, and that | There might be delays, as the hon. Mem- 
the only difference this Bill made was | ber suggested, but there was a period of 
that it substituted one-half the value for | nearly 12 months before the Bill came 
one-fourth. But that was not the case|into operation. Provision had been 
in rural districts. In urban districts, he | made in the Budget for the six months 
agreed, there was a division, but in a|which would be thrown away if the 
purely rural district there was no division | Amendment were carried. 
at all of farm buildings and lands. | Mr. WARNER said he was anxious 
*Sir_ J. DORINGTON said the | to see the Bill brought into operation as 
parish to which he referred was techni-| soon as possible ; but the Committee had 
cally an urban district. No such) heard strong authorities quoted in oppo- 
division was made in the purely rural | sition to the view of the hon. Baronet 
parts. the Member for Tewkesbury, and the 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE pointed out | Committee was entitled to know some- 
that the only argument against the|thing about the experts on whose 
Amendment had thus practically been|opinions the President of the Local 
withdrawn by the hon. Baronet. In| Government Board relied. 
order to show that it was physically im-| Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
possible to do the thing in the short time | said, that the effect of the argument of 
the right hon. Gentlemen proposed, what | the hon. Member for Tewkesbury was 
was the first thing that would have to, weakened now, and he no longer strictly 
be done? There must be, first, according | adhered to it. 
to Sub-section 2 of Section 6, a separate; *Sir J. DORINGTON: Ido. Under 
assessment of every building on agri-|the Public Health Act of 1875 districts 
cultural land in every parish throughout | can be constituted urban districts ; and 
England. It would take months to pre-/- many purely rural districts have, for 
pare such a re-valuation. He knew a case | reasons satisfactory to the inhabitants, 
which had taken years in order to re-|been constituted technically urban 
value a single union; but to revalue districts. Wherever that action has 
every union in the country—why, they occurred, a general district rate is 
could not get sufficient competent valuers | raised, and is levied upon the whole 
for the work ! What was the next thing?| value of the houses and buildings, and 
They must deposit the list for a certain | only upon one-fourth of the value of the 
number of days, and give the usual|jland. Therefore, in any parish which 
notices. Then so many days must be/is technically an urban district, and 
allowed for appeal, and how long would} which comprises agricultural land—and 
it take the assessment committee to dis-|there are many hundreds of such 
pose of all appeals? Every farmer in the| parishes in the Kingdom—this very 
whole parish might appeal. There was | valuation which is now proposed is 
a further appeal to Quarter Sessions. | already made. 
i 
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Mr. KEARLEY, continuing, said|fore, a new agricultural assessment 
that the arguments on the other side| was required. It was not likely that 
were strong enough to justify some delay | those who would have to pay the balance 
in bringing this Bill into force. Person-|of the deficiency under the Act would 
ally, he should prefer a delay to 1898,| accept without extreme jealousy the 
as was suggested in an Amendment later | assessments made under the Act. 
in the Paper. Equality of assessment would be their 

*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei-| ideal. If the lands were assessed at 
cester) regretted that the Government | too low a figure under the new valua- 
did not accept the demand for postpone-| tion they would be made the subject of 
ment. It was evident that the Bill | appeal, and they all knew what it was 
would do a number of grave injustices|to have assessments on a large parish 
to the community if it were to be rushed | with appeals to Quarter Sessions. The 
through, and no sufficient time were to| matter could not be physically carried 
be allowed for making the revaluations.| out within the period of a year; and, 
There were many cases where it was| therefore, he supported the Amend- 
difficult to say where the urban dis-| ment. 
trict began and the rural district ended;| Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
and there was great jealousy between | Basingstoke) said, that if there was any- 
them as to the amount of the valuations. | thing agriculturists wanted more than 
This Bill, in any circumstances, would | another it was immediate relief. There- 
increase, and not decrease, that jealousy ;| fore, when the hon. Member for Lichfield 
and that was an additional argument | praised the Bill and wanted to get it 
for more time. The right hon. Gentle-| through, and in the same breath put off 
man could not suppose that he would/the relief by supporting the Amend- 
get the Bill through without making some | ment— 
concessions when concession was proved! Mr. WARNER: I did not say I was 
to be absolutely necessary ; and, surely,|in favour of the Amendment. What I 
there could be no more reasonable con-|said was that I thought some answer 
cession than that now asked for. The Bill| should be given to it, as a strong case 
was taking two millions mostly out of | had been made for it. 
the pockets of the borough population;; Mr. JEFFREYS said, he was glad to 
and it was the least they could ask that| hear the hon. Gentleman was not in 
the money should be justly apportioned | favour of the Amendment. What would 
among the fortunate persons who were | do away with the difficulty of the assess- 
to receive it. The President of the|ment altogether was that the agricul- 
Local Government Board behaved as/| tural buildings should not be separated 
though he feared the present Gov-|from the land. Therefore, he hoped the 
ernment would be out of office in 12} Amendment he had on the Paper to 
months’ time. . amend the Bill in that respect would re- 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply-| ceive general support. In many Assess- 
mouth) said, that the rating of agricul-| ment Committees to which he had belonged 
tural land was quite separate from the | the lands and agricultural buildings were 
rating of those urban districts which| not separated, though the farmhouses 
came under the Lighting Act of 1835,| were commonly separated. 
and the Public Health Act of 1875. | *TueE CHAIRMAN: It would be out 
Under the Lighting Act there must be | of order for the hon. Member to discuss 
a separate assessment to this extent— | his Amendment now. 
that the owners of houses paid one-third! Mr. JEFFREYS said, he would 
of the net annual value. So, under the! appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite, if 
Public Health Act, lands and railways | they really desired to see the Bill through 
paid one-fourth in respect of such rates | as quickly as possible, to withdraw their 
as were levied on the annual value, and | Amendment. 
there was not a separate valuation for|) Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
buildings. But, in regard to purely | then, W.) said, he did not see his way to 
agricultural parishes, there was no|support the Amendment of his hon. 
object in separating buildings from| Friend. The President of the Local 
land ; and there were very few parishes| Government Board had made every in- 
where such a practice prevailed. There- | quiry in the matter, with the result 
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that he was convinced that by the 31st|for North Monmouth and Hoxton em- 
March plenty of time would be given! bodied the same principle, but proposed 
to the local authorities to have the valua-| to apply it in different ways. He should 
tion carried out. But his principal reason | therefore, put the first words of the 
for not supporting the Amendment was| Amendment of the hon. Member for 
that he was anxious for the Bill to come North Monmouth, and if they were 
into operation as soon as possible. If the | adopted, the Amendment of the hon. 
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agricultural depression was to be met at | 
all it must be met without delay. He 
was far from thinking that this Bill was | 
an adequate solution of the agricultural | 
difficulty ; but if it was to do any good | 
at all—and he believed it would do a 
little good to some farmers—its opera- 
tion ought not to be postponed for six | 
months. | 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought that the| 
Amendment had been sufficiently dis- | 
cussed to enable the Committee to 
come to a decision upon it. Some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had expressed a fear 
that the Bill would be rushed through 
Committee. For his part he could not see 
any symptoms ofa rush. [Zaughter.] He 
was desirous of making every concession | 
that was just and reasonable, but he could | 
not accept the Amendment, as there was | 
ample time in the next nine months to. 
do all that was required by the Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that on 
referring to the section he found that 
there would have to be a separate valua- | 
tion in the case of land covered by water. 
That was an illustration of the way in 
which the Bill had been thought out. If 
a farmer had on his land a lake of 10 
acres, which was not an uncommon) 
thing, and which added materially to the | 
valuation of the farm, he would have to 
get a separate valuation of the land under | 
water before the Act could come into 
operation. 


Member for Hoxton could be moved. 
*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) moved, after the words “‘pass- 
ing of this Act,” to insert the words :— 
“where, on a comparison of the assessment in 
operation on the 3lst day of March 1896, with 


respect to any agricultural land with the assess- 
ment in operation with respect to the same land 


; on the 3lst day of March 1876, there has been 
|a decline of not less than one-fifth of the 
| amount of the last-named assessment, then in 


every case.”’ 


He said, he had endeavoured as far as 
he could to obtain figures which would 
indicate the exact amount of agricultural 
distress during the last 20 years. As 
far as he was able to judge, he found 
that 20 per cent. represented the average 
decline in the value of agricultural land. 
He therefore proposed that the Act 
should come into operation only where 
the agricultural interest had suffered 
more than the average—that was more 
than 20 per cent. An examination of a 
return issued last year showed that, in 
142 unions in England and Wales which 
were wholly rural there had been a de- 
cline in the value of land between 1870 
and 1894 of 18 per cent. Since 1894 
the decline had continued, and there- 
fore he had taken the average for the 
country at 20 per cent. He hoped 
that no objection would be taken to his 
Amendment on the ground that land 
had been subdivided since 1876. If 


that was a serious objection it could be 


Question put, ‘That the words pro-| 
posed to be left out stand part of the) 
Clause.” 


met by altering the Amendment and 
making it apply to parishes or to unions. 
He wished to treat this Bill as a Mea- 


| sure for the relief of agricultural distress. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 278 ; 
Noes, 139.—(Division List, No. 144.) 


*The CHAIRMAN said, an Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tyneside 
(Mr. J. A. Pease), to insert the year 1898 
fell to the ground ; the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Somerset (Mr. 
Strachey), to insert ‘the occupier of any | 
land, buildings, or other hereditaments,” 
was outside the scope of the Bill; and/| 
two Amendments by the hon. Members 


‘If the Bill was intended as a Measure 


for the readjustment of burdens on land, 
it was bad, because it did not proceed 
on right principles. In respect of old 
rates, to reduce the burden by half was 
acting with too great consideration 
towards the landlord, and in respect . 
of new rates, it was unfair on the 
farmer, who ought not to be asked to 
pay even one-half of the rates. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
first introduced this Bill as a Measure 
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for the relief of agricultural distress, 
and then as based on the idea of the 
readjustment of the burdens on land. 
His Amendment made an honest attempt 
to relieve the distress. Money devoted 
to the purpose would be used under the 
Amendment to giving relief to those 
districts only when there had been a 
considerable decline. He did not deny 
that there had been a serious decline in 
the value of the assessment of agricul- 
tural land, but it was by no means uni- 
versal; and the figures he wished to 
quote would, he thought, convince the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that he made an extraordinary 
statement when he spoke of the decline 
as extending to 99 per cent. of the land 
of the country. He made a comparison 
from a Return issued last year of the 
assessment of land in England and 
Wales in 1870 and 1894. The Com- 
mittee would be astonished to hear that 
in comparing 1870 with 1894, there had 
not only been no decline in very many 
cases in the value of the assessment of 
agricultural land, but an actual increase. 
In no less than 70 unions in England 
(he excluded Wales), the assessment of 
land in 1894, as compared with 1870, 
showed an increase. The assessment in 
these 70 unions amounted to £4,240,278, 
or 114 per cent. of the whole land 
of the country. This meant that, 
under the Bill, the President of the 
Local Government Board proposed to 
give £160,000 a year for a period of 
five years, amounting to £800,000, in 
relief of agricultural distress in districts 
which were more prosperous than they 
had ever heretofore been. He wished 
to illustrate by a few instances how 
this Measure would operate. He had 
selected six typical unions. In Ames- 
bury, Wiltshire, the assessment in 
1870 was £56,000 ; in 1894, £28,200; 
a decline of £27,800, or, approximately, 
50 per cent. The rates levied in 1893 
were 2s. 0-7d., realising £2,902 5s., and 
the relief proposed to be given under 
the Bill was £1,481. In the Union of 
Garstang, Lancashire, on the other hand, 
the assessment in 1870 amounted to 
£68,700 ; in 1894, £83,100; an increase 
of.: £14,200. The rates levied in 1893 
were. Is. 1:2d., producing £4,750, and 
the-relief to be given to the Union of 
Garstang would be £2,285, that was to 
say, that amount of relief would be given 


Mr. Reginald McKenna. 
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where there was an increase in the 
assessment of £14,200. Again, in the 
Union of Lenden, Essex, the assess- 
ment in 1870 was £97,100; in 1894, 
£51,400 ; a decline of £45,700. The 
rates levied in 1893 were 3s. 0°6d., pro- 
ducing £7,838, and the relief proposed 
to be given was £3,919. In the Union 
of Hatfield, Herts, however, the assess- 
ment in 1870 was £22,900; in 1894, 
£23,000 ; an increase of £100. The rates 
levied in 1893 were 1s. 11-5d., producing 
£2,252, and the relief proposed to be 
given under the Bill was £1,126. At 
Northleach, Gloucestershire, the assess- 
ment in 1870 was £67,400; in 1894, 
£37,800 ; a decline of £29,600. The 
rates levied in 1893, 2s. 4-6d., producing 
£4,508 ; the relief to be given under the 
Bill was £2,254. In West Ward, 
Westmorland, in 1870 the assessment 
was £53,300; in 1894, £55.300; an 
increase of £2,000. The rates levied in 
1893 were ls. 3d., realising £3,456, and 
the relief to be given under this Bill 
would be £1,728. These were not 
isolated cases, and, seeing how the Bill 
would operate, he asked the President 
of the Local Government Board to 
accept his Amendment. He could have 
made his argument infinitely stronger if 
he had included unions in Wales. 
Throughout Wales the decline in the 
value of the assessment of agricultural 
land had not been considerable, and if 
he had included Wales he could have 
claimed that more than 11} per cent. of 
the land had increased in value since 
1870. The President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board proposed to do something 
for the relief of agriculture. He pro- 
posed to place in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s hands the money to do it with. 
Let the money be given more freely 
where it was wanted, and saved where 
it was not wanted—in prosperous dis- 
tricts where the relief given under the 
Act was not required. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed that the 
hon. Member had charged him with not 
treating the Committee fairly because he 
did not make a general statement with 
regard to the assessment of land all over 
the country. The whole case of the hon. 
Member, so far as he was able to judge, 
was based upon what he believed to be 
an entire fallacy, and that was that the 
present assessment of land accurately 
represented its full value. The hon. 
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Gentleman spoke of land being more 
prosperous than ever it was before, 
because the assessment was greater. A 
great deal of evidence was given on this 
subject before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. “He would take even the 
minority report of the Commission, and 
what was there stated was quite destruc- 
tive of the case of the hon. Member :— 


“We have also to point out that, so far as the 
facts are before us, they show that the cases. of 
high rates are chiefly in the eastern and southern 
counties, which have suffered most from depres- 
sion, and that in many unions in these districts 
it has been found necessary to raise the rate in 
the £ on all property in consequence of the 
great fall in the value of land.” 


If it had been necessary to raise the 
assessment of Jand—— 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: No, no; to 
raise the rate in the £, not the assess- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the evidence 
given before the Commission by several 
witnesses was to the effect that the figure 
of rateable value did not, for various 
reasons, represent, fairly or accurately, 
the value of agricultural land, for as was 
stated by one of the witnesses, the assess- 
ments on farms had not been reduced as 
they should have been of late years. 
The hon. Member was entirely mistaken 
in thinking that because the assessment 
had not fallen that was a test of the 
prosperity of the various parts of the 
country. It seemed to him that it was 
impossible, with justice, to draw a hard 
and fast line between different classes of 
land in different parts cf the country 
which would have the effect of including 
some and excluding others. The hon. 
gentleman said he relied entirely upon 
the assessment to show where there 
had been a fall in the value of land, and 
he further said that he (Mr. Chaplin) 
had abandoned the defence he had put 
forward on the introduction of this Bill, 
namely, that it was intended to remove 
an injustice by which land was rated 
out of all fairness in proportion to its 
value. That was an argument he 
had not receded from one iota. If that 
were so, and if he was right in saying 
that the assessment afforded no genuine 
test of the real value or position of pros- 
perity of land at present, he ventured to 
think that the hon. Member’s case fell 
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to the ground, and he could not under 
these circumstances accept’ the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had not quite accurately re- 
presented the position of the mover of 
the Amendment. The President of the 
Local Government Board laid the whole 
stress on the argument of the possibility 
that there might not have been that 
amount of reduction in the assessment 
that there ought to have been, having 
regard to the reduced value of land. 
But that was part of the machinery, and 
was not the point raised by the Amend- 
ment. The point raised by the Amend- 
ment was, were they going to give land 
which was not suffering from depression, 
and where the rents had not fallen, the 
same relief, and calculated on the same 
basis, which they proposed to give to land 
in Essex and other parts of the kingdom 
where there had been great agricultural 
depression? They really must under- 
stand what line the Government in- 
tended to take on the Bill. They had 
changed their attitude since they intro- 
duced the Bill, for they had a change in 
that attitude yesterday and another to- 
day. The Bill was brought in in con- 
sequence of a Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, stating that 
there was great agricultural depression 
in certain agricultural districts, which 
needed immediate relief in order to avert 
a national calamity. The question which 
the right hon. Gentleman had raised as 
to land being unfairly rated was not 
a point raised in this Bill, otherwise the 
Bill would be one of the grossest acts of 
injustice ever committed by the House, 
because a large portion of the land— 
namely, that in the towns—was to have 
no relief at all. It was admitted that it 
was entitled to that relief. The House 
having accepted the principle, he was, 
for his part, prepared to make this as 
fair and as good a Bill as was possible. 
But he said it was a monstrous thing to 
give to land in Lancashire, let at £2 per 
acre, and increasing in value year by 
year, the same relief as it was proposed 
to give to land in Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. He said that such a Bill was 
unjust on the face of it. The House 
had decided, under existing cireum- 
stances, that relief was to be given to 
agricultural land by relieving the payers 
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of agriculture! rates from a certain 
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amount of taxation. 
having been come to, it was the duty of 
the Committee to make that relief as 
broad and as just as possible. The right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted from the 
Minority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and he would himself read two or 
three passages which had not yet been 
read, and hon. Members who were 
familiar with agricultural matters would 
know whether there was any foundation 
for the statements :— 


“We think it is important and necessary to 
point out at this stage of our proceedings, and 
with a view specially to the consideration of the 
burdens on agricultural land, that the depres- 


sion has been, and still is, far more serious in the | 


eastern and southern counties of England, over 
an area of rather more than one-third of England 
and Wales, including such centres as Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, or the greater 
parts of them, than in the other parts of Great 
Britain.” 


Was that true or was it not? Would 
anyone say that the depression which 
existed in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, existed all 
over England ? 


“The eastern and southern districts of Eng- 
land have had the unfortunate experience of a 
succession of unfavourable seasons, beginning in 
1892, and including two years of very excep- 
tional drought, 1893 and 1895, of which the 
former was quite unprecedented in its serious 
effect upon agriculture in these districts. The 
north and west of Great Britain were to a large 
extent free from these bad seasons, and enjoyed 
far more favourable conditions. The west of 
England and Wales, however, suffered from the 
fall in the price of stock caused by the drought 
in the eastern and southern counties. The east 
and south of England had also suffered in a 
greater proportion, because they had been the 
chief wheat-growing districts, and their system 
of cultivation has been mainly dependent on 
wheat, and the price of wheat has fallen in a 
greater proportion than agricultural products ; 
while the land, for climatic reasons, is not easily 
laid down in grass.” 


The President of the Board of Agriculture 
had interjected the observation that hedid 
not admit the accuracy of this statement. 
He gathered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not mean to admit all the details 
of the statements involved, but that he 
did not deny there had been a difference 
in the area, extent and severity of this 
agricultural depression. For his part he 
was not prepared to commit himself 
exactly to the machinery for giving this 
Sir Henry Fowler. 
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relief which his hon. Friend proposed, 
but he would point out that there was 
another plan proposed in an Amendment 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted them now to negative was 
that there was to be any variety in 
treatment. The rich and poor were to 
be treated alike; those who had and 
those who had not, those whose incomes 
were increasing and those whose incomes 
were absolutely taken from them were to 
be dealt with on the same footing, and 
that was to be a specimen of the justice 
to land! The only argument which the 
President of the Local Government 
Board gave them was that the Govern- 
ment considered the principle upon which 
land was rated to be unjust. So did the 
Opposition, and when the Government 
brought in their rates scheme by which 
they would relieve land devoted to the 
manufacture of cotton and iron as well 
as that devoted to the production of wheat 
and grain, they on that (the Opposition) 
| side of the House would be prepared to 
|Support it. It was as absurd to carry 
|out the scheme in the manner which the 
right hon. Gentleman wished as it would 
|have been in the time of the cotton 
| famine to say, “ Because we are going to 
give relief to Lancashire ” (which, by the 
way, was not done), “ therefore, we will 
give it to Cornwall, where they do not 
make an ounce of cotton at.all.” This 
Bill was for the relief of agricultural 
distress. He was willing that every 
sixpence of the £1,500,000 should be 
devoted to this purpose, but it should be 
given to those who deserved and needed 
it, and on that ground he should support 
the first words of this Amendment. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloncestershire, 
Stroud) said that no one would deny 
that certain portions of England were 
much more depressed as regarded the 
agricultural industry than others. But 
what was really the illogical statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton? He began 
by saying that he would like relief of 
this kind to be distributed generally, not 
only in the rural but also iu the urban 
districts, because, he said, the incidence 
of taxation generally was unfair. 
He had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to admit at the stage of 
Second Reading that the general inci- 
dence of local taxation in England at 
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the present moment was not fair, and he 
believed that everybody agreed with 
that. Having to deal with an admitted 
injustice the Government proposed to 
deal with a certain portion of it first, 
namely the portion of injustice which 
affected agricultural land. The Govern- 
ment proposed to deal now with the 
injustice as affecting agricultural land, 
because in certain parts of the country 
the depression of the interests connected 
with that land was imminent and urgent. 
It being generally admitted that there 
was an injustice affecting all agricultural 
land, it would be illogical to treat 
different portions of the land in different 
ways. He admitted that the proposed 
remedy was wanted in some places more | 
than in others, but that was a different 
question. Injustice affecting all agri-| 
cultural land being recognised, the | 
remedy must be applied generally. The | 
Amendment, in his opinion, could not be | 
considered just, and no practical method | 
of carrying it out had yet been ex-| 
plained. | 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Hoxton, | 
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would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that time after time on both sides of the 
House reference was made in the Debate 
on the Second Reading to the fall in the 
assessment of land between 1870 and 
1894, and in other years in order to 
prove that this Bill was necessary. The 
fall in assessments varied tremendously 
in different parts of the country. Con- 
sidering the distress county by county, 
they found at one extremity the county 
of Essex, where the assessment in agri- 
cultural land fell 30 per cent. between 
1870 and 1894, and at the other 
extremity counties like Westmorland 
and Cumberland, where the assessment 


had slightly risen. If it was intended by 


this Bill to relieve agricultural distress, 
why should the Government refuse to 
apportion the relief in accordance with 
the need for it? He had put Amend- 
ments on the Paper the collective effect 
of which would be that wherever agri- 
cultural land had fallen between 1870 
and 1894 less than 10 per cent. in 
rateable value there would be a remission 
of only one-fourth of the rates; that 


Shoreditch) said that the question of|where the fall had amounted to more 
giving relief to agricultural land, as|than 25 per cent. there would be a 
distinguished from other property, had | remission of three-fourths of the rates ; 
been decided by the Second Reading of | and that where the fall had been between 
the Bill. The point before the Com-| 10 and 25 per cent. there would bea 
mittee now was whether the relief given | remission of one-half, as proposed in the 





to agricultural property was to be dis-| 
tributed properly and justly. He did | 
not understand what the hon. and} 
learned Member who had just spoken | 
meant by saying that it was impractic- 
able to take into consideration the | 
difference of conditions between land in | 
some counties and land in others. The 
difference was obvious to anyone. He 
admitted that in dealing with a matter | 
of rating or with taxation generally, one | 
was obliged to adopt a rather procrus- | 
tean method, and that one could not be 
minutely just ; but it was nevertheless 
possible to preserve some semblance of | 
fairness. The President of the Local 
Government Board had gone very near 
to using an argument which in his more 
thoughtful moments he would himself | 
repudiate. That argument came to this, 
that it was not worth while considering | 
the difference between the assessment of | 
properties now and their assessment a 
certain number of years ago, because 
assessment was a very fallible guide to | 
the condition of agricultural land. He 


| 


Bill. What he wanted was some 
arrangement whereby the relief conferred 
should have some rough proportion to 
the existing distress. Not only did the 


condition of some counties differ greatly 


from that of others, but there were also 
considerable differences of condition 


| between districts in the same county. 


He found that in Norfolk, taken as a 
whole, the amount of the decrease in the 
rateable value of agricultural land between 
1870 and 1894 was 25 per cent., but the 
decrease in different unions of the county 
varied from 3) per cent. to 36 per cent. 
Without giving the names he would give 
the decrease in some of the Unions. In 


‘one the decrease was 22 per cent., in 


another 8 per cent., both purely agri- 
cultural Unions; in another 23, another 


| 25, another 35, 28, 34, 32, 18, 32, 8, 14, 


36, 27, 21, and so forth. It would be 
seen that the variations were extremely 
wide, and that he believed was the case 


‘all over England. In Buckinghamshire, 


the average diminution was 15 per cent. 
In Amersham there was a small rise, 
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while in Winslow and Buckingham 
there was a decrease of 20 per cent. He 
proposed, therefore, that some method 
should be devised by which the rating 
would be more uniform. He would 
only mention that in Wales there 
were six counties in which the ratable 
value had risen, while in England it had 
risen in only two counties during the 
period from 1870 to 1894. But there 
had been in many only a very slight fall, 
such as 5} per cent. in Cheshire, and 24 
per cent. in Cornwall. He would take 
one case with which he was acquainted, 
and compare it with Westmoreland. In 
the Chesterton Division of Cambridge- 
shire the ratable value generally had 
remained about the same, because there 


had been an immense increase in 
the ratable value of railway property ; 
but agricultural property in the 


division, though fairly near the town of 
Cambridge, had been very hard hit, and 
its ratable value had fallen between 
1870 and 1894 by no less than 34 per 
cent. In the connty of Westmorland, 
in the same time, the ratable value of 
agricultural land had risen 8 per cent. 
The Bill proposed to give equal relief to 
these two districts, and he would call 
attention to the extraordinary conditions 
under which it was to be given. At the 
present moment, the relief given to the 
Union of Chesterton in regard to local 
burdens was only 18 per cent. of the 
whole local expenditure; but in West- 
morland it was 32} per cent. ; that was 
to say, in Westmorland, one-third of 
the local expenditure was borne by 
money contributed by the House of 
Commons, while in Chesterton only 
18 per cent. was borne in the same way. 
He thought that case knocked the 
bottom out of the Bill. Again, under 
present conditions, the rate borne in 
Westmorland was 6? per cent. of the 
ratable value, whereas on the ratepayers 
in the Chesterton Division a rate equal 
to 19 per cent. of the ratable value fell. 
This case was typical of hundreds of 
others. It was not in every sense im- 
practicable to separate such cases with 
mathematical accuracy by means of the 
statistics to be found in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns. He wished, there- 
fore, to appeal to the Government to 
take what had been said on his side of 
the House in good part. He believed 


Mr. James Stuart. 
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hon. Gentlemen of the agricultural per- 
suasion would say that he was making 
an honest attempt to improve the Bill, 
and he hoped the Government would 
not negative this proposal, but would 
make some declaration on this important 
point with a view to the improvement of 
their own Bill. 

Mr GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) wished, as a gentleman of 
the agricultural persuasion, to make a 
few remarks on the figures the hon. 
Gentleman had adduced. Those figures 
proved too much for the hon. Gentle- 
man. They proved that there was 
variation not only between county and 
county, but between union and union, 
parish and parish, and farm and farm; 
and if all those variations were to be 
met, it would require a very serious 
amount of mathematical calculation. 
The hon. Gentleman contended that the 
exact variations in ratable value could 
be got at with mathematical accuracy 
by means of the different assessments, 
but that was not quite the case. It 
would be necessary to take into con- 
sideration the date at which the last 
assessment was made. Re-assessment 
was an expensive operation, and had not 
been carried out in some places for some 
time, and the fall in the value of the 
land was not always represented by the 
assessment, and in passive, peaceable 
places, where the assessment had not 
been closely looked into for some time, 
the unfortunate people might lose 
under this Amendment all the relief 
the Bill proposed to give to them. 
In his opinion the bad landlords would 
get all the relief under this Amendment, 
while the good landlords would get 
nothing. He should therefore oppose 
the Amendment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
said that, in his opinion, under the 
Amendment the bad landlords would 
get relief, but the good landlords would 
get nothing. That, however, was not 
the case. The landlords who would get 
relief under the Bill as it stood, but who 
would be prevented from obtaining that 
relief under the Amendment, were those 
who had not adopted the right course of 
action during the last 10 or 15 years, 
but had kept up the old rent to its full 
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amount while making temporary remis- 
sions which they were compelled to grant 
owing to agricultural depression. It was 
only right that that class of men should 
suffer who had acted upon the bad prin- 
ciple, which had been so often con- 
demned in the éase of Ireland, of keeping 
up the old rents while allowing arrears 
to accumulate, and thus placing their 
tenants under an obligation to them in 
order that they night take advantage of 
the first moment of returning prosperity 
for their own profit. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
They had hitherto dealt with broad con- 
siderations, but he would now take the 
case of counties, and especially that of 
Cheshire. For many years the Royal 
Agricultural Society had adopted the 
good practice of giving prizes to large 
and small agricultural farms, an account 
of which was published on the authority 
of men who understood agriculture and 
who obtained the detailed information 
which they gave from the best sources. 
The Reports of the Society formed a book 
of most valuable and readable know- 
ledge on the details of farming for 
those who took an interest in the subject 
of agriculture. During the last two 
years the Society, doubtless for good 
reasons, had given up the plan of giving 
prizes to farms all over the country, 
and had confined themselves to giving 
those of typical farms in different coun- 
ties. In the Royal Agricu/tural Journal 
for 1893 he found the statistics relating 
to North Wales and Cheshire. Taking 
the typical farms of Cheshire, he found 
that in the case of a small farm, which 
the tenant had occupied for 44 years at 
a rent of £42 10s., there had during the 
tenancy been no change in the rental. 
In the case of a small farm of 25 acres, 
which had been held for 10 years at a 
rental of £40 16s. per annum, there had 
been no reduction in the rental. Then 
he came to the case of a very large and 
exceedingly well-managed farm, which 
the tenants had greatly improved, and 
which had been held by one family for 
200 years and by the present tenant for 
20 years ; there had been no permanent 
reduction in the rental, but an abate- 
ment of 10 per cent. had been made 
during the last three years. In the case 
of a farm in Anglesey, there had been 
no permanent reduction of rental, but 
there had been a temporary reduction of 
rent during the last two years of 10 per 
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cent., and during the last half-year of 


25 per cent. In the case of another 
farm in Cheshire, which the farmer had 
held for 11 years, the rental was not 
altered, but 10 per cent. abatement had 
been allowed on the last half-year’s 
payment. He himself was acquainted 
with cases in which, while temporary 
abatements of from 26 to 30 per cent. 
had been allowed, the old rent had not 
been permanently reduced. There had 
appeared in The Times of that morning 
a letter stated to have been dictated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board. The 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“To say, as Mr. Barlow says, that the Bill 
will ‘ plunder the people for the benefit of the 
capitalists,’ is simply the clap-trap of a speaker 
who knows nothing of the subject or who 
wishes to mislead his hearers. ‘The Govern- 
ment and an unprecedented majority of the 
House of Commons believe that the benefit of 
the Bill will go directly to the tenant, for 
reasons which were given in the Debate, and 
which no one has been able to controvert. 
They are as follows :—In these days of depres- 
sion, in 99 cases out of every 100, every 
change of tenancy is accompanied by a fall in 
rent.” 


His experience, and that of very eminent 
agents indeed, was to the absolute con- 
trary. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| In the north 
of England rents were rising rather 
than falling. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
knew of a case in Northumberland in 
which, when a farm of a rental of 
£240 a year became vacant, there were 
12 or 13 applicants for it, who were 
said to be solid and practical farmers, 
and out of that number three were 
willing to give £270 a year rental for 
it, and the agent had assured him that 
that was by no means an exceptional 
case. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He had no 
hesitation in saying that in a large num- 
ber of cases the landlords would make 
better terms with new tenants if the 
present tenants were to surrender their 
farms, however sorry they might be to 
lose them for personal reasons. Since 
the Party opposite had picked out one 
class of ratepayers for relief, they ought 
to go further and pick out those rate- 
payers who occupied farms in counties 
in which the greatest agricultural de- 
pression existed. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
that in his district rent was practically 
non-existent, and instead of 20 tenants 
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running after one farm, 20 farms were 
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running after one tenant. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton had not shown his usual keen 
grasp of matters when he talked about 
the rating distress in urban as well as in 
rural districts. He had no wish to vote 
again, as he did on Tuesday, with hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, but under the circumstances he 
failed to see how he could get out of 
doing so. He was in that House the 
epitome and incarnation of agricultural 
distress—{/anghter|—and he thought it 
would be easy enough to give extra relief 
to land which was assessed under 10s, 
wn acre. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ 
*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down ought to 
appeal most keenly to the sympathies of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. In the Debates 
in the last Parliament those hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken frequently and 
eloquently about relieving agricultural 
distress, but the present experiment 
would result in a most illogical and 
unfair division. He thought a better 
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Essex ought to be relieved to a greater 
extent than land which was profitably 
cultivated, because there the agricultural 
industry was in danger of being stamped 
out. The Government was making an 
experiment, which was purely tem- 
porary, to do something to relieve the 
tiller of the soil, and by accepting the 
Amendment they would make their ex- 
periment a little more scientific. It 
would be easy to take the different 
unions within counties, or counties as a 
whole, and where the rateable valueofland 
or the rent had gone down 25 to 30 per 
cent. to give a relief of three-quarters of 
the rates, where it had gone down 15 to 
25 per cent. to give a relief of one-half, 
and where the diminution of the value 
of the land was less a relief of one- 
quarter. This, he urged, would be a 
more logical and a more beneficent course. 
*Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) said, 
that although hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were very eloquent in denouncing the 
system which the Government had 
adopted, they were cautious in suggest- 
ing any alternative of their own. He 
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system would be one by which the|was bound to say that it was a matter 
money was distributed so as to relieve | of profound astonishment to him to find 


those who needed relief most. The 
Report of the Royal Commission, and 
the evidence and maps, showed that the 
country might be divided roughly into 
three great districts, the Eastern and 
Southern, which was the most depressed, 
the Midland and North Eastern which 
was less depressed, and the North 
Western, including Cheshire and Wales, 
which was still less depressed as re- 
garded the fall in rateable value. It 
was a cruelty to the farmer in Essex to 
give himonly the samerelief as that which 
was given to the comparatively prosperous 
farmer in Lancashire. He had recently 
been over a farm in Warwickshire 
which was actually within the limits of 
the borough of Birmingham; it was 
well cultivated, close to a great market, 
and able, in spite of agricultural distress, 
to go on with its cultivation to the 
benefit of the occupier, and to pay a good 
rent to the owner. That farm would be 
relieved to the extent of more than double 
the amount per acre that the farm in 
Essex would be, where the land was 
going out of cultivation. That was a 





the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, who did understand this intricate 
question of rating and assessment, asso- 
ciating himself with a proposal so fan- 
tastic as that now under the consideration 
of the Committee. The proposal of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, however just it 
might seem looked at from a theoretic 
point of view, was from a_ practical 
standpoint absolutely impossible. In 
saying that the policy which underlay the 
Bill was that of giving relief to agricul- 
tural depression hon. Members had 
fallen into an error ; unquestionably, the 
policy which underlay the various agri- 
cultural proposals of the Government 
was that of assisting a depressed and 
suffering industry, but this particular 
Measure proposed to relieve the pres- 
sure of the rates. That was a policy 
which had been advocated by their 
Party for many years before agricultural 
depression assumed its present propor- 
tions, and was based on the contention 
that the system which had been adopted 
for the assessment of agricultural land 
was an unfair one, and had thrown upon 


manifest injustice. Such land as that in|land a very unfair share of the burden 
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of local taxation as compared with | The same 
ratable property. man would be found occupying land 
Mr. STUART: Why limit the Bill | which had maintained its value, and land 
to five years, then ? _which had greatly decreased in value. 
*Mr. LONG said, his right hon. Friend | Were they going to relieve him in one 
had made it perfectly clear that that case and not in the other, or were they 
limitation had- been made in order that going to average the whole holding ? He 
at a later stage the whole question of did not believe, if they could put their 
the incidence of local taxation might be suggestion into practical and definite 
dealt with. The right hon. Member for ‘form, they would find it possible to 
Wolverhampton had adopted some sen-| carry it out. He commended the pro- 
tences from the minority Report of the posal especially to the Welsh Members, 
Royal Commission, and when he ex-| ‘for, as far as he could see, if the sugges- 
pressed his dissent the right hon. Gen- | tion were adopted, the proportion going 
tleman appeared to think that he held the | | to Wales would be materially decreased. 
view that agricultural depression was the | [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } Whether the Welsh 
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same all over the country. He need | 
hardly say that that was not his view ;| 


he had dissented from the suggestion | i 


that they could divide the country into 
geographical areas of agricultural depres- | 
sion. [*‘ Hear, hear!”’] The right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted several coun- | 
ties, including that which he himself | 
represented ; but they would find that 
in those counties, and in the unions and 
parishes which had been quoted, as well 
as within the holdings of the same indi- 
viduals, the greatest possible variation 
in the degree of agricultural depression: | 
existed. But in each case, whether the 
depression was great or small, there was 
precisely the same injustice with regard 
to the system by which the land was 
rated, and the course which, by this 
Amendment, the Government was asked 
to take departed from the underlying 
principle on which the Measure was 
based—namely, that some tardy justice 
should be done in regard to the pressure 
of taxation upon agricultural land. He 
did not believe hon. Members opposite 
had realised the actual meaning of this 


proposal, and yet they had _ them- 
selves accepted the principle that 
agricultural land was to be rated 


at a lower rate for certain purposes. 
In the present case they were dealing 
with existing parishes, and they pro- 
posed this subvention so that the burden 
taken off agriculture should not be 
thrown upon other property in the same 
area. What was suggested now was 
that they should differentiate between 
different classes of land, not only in 
different counties, but in each union and 
even each holding. [‘*No!”?] That 
was practically the logical conclusion of 
varying relief according to the pressure 





people would thank them for that it was 
not for him to say. He admitted that 
in some districts the depression was not 


'so great as in others, but he believed the 


system adopted in the Bill was the best 
they could find. No doubt it had been 
\said by some hon. Members on the 
Second Reading that there was no agri- 
cultural depression. [‘‘ No, no !’’] Oh, 
yes. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] They had 
heard repeatedly that there were parts 
where agricultural depression was hardly 
felt. [Opposition cheers, and A Votcr : 
‘* Parts.’ | If he had omitted ‘‘ parts ’’ 
he apologised. He did not believe they 
would find a single agriculturist in 
those parts who would endorse their 
opinions. He did not believe the pro- 
posal was a practical one, and they could 
not adopt it, as it would destroy the 
foundation on which the Bill rested. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. DILLON asked, what was the 
motive of the Government in intro- 
ducing the Bill? The Government had 
spoken with two voices. They were 
told first that it was a Measure for the 
relief of agricultural depression, and it 
was on that ground that they justified 
giving precedence to the Bill. But they 
were told now that that was not the 
object at all ; they were told that it was 
to remove an injustice. On which leg 
was the Government going to stand ? 
[An Hon. Memper: ‘“ Both.’”?] Was 
this Bill a Bill for the relief of agricul- 
tural depression, or was it a Bill to 
remove an injustice? For his part he 
was totally opposed to the principle of 
the Bill. The only proper way to 
remove the injustice of local rates was to 
adopt the American system. He had 
lived in a county in the United States 
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for many years, and the method there 
was to compel every man to contribute 
in proportion to his resources. That 
would remove the injustice. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN thought the hon. 
Member was going rather wide 6f the 
matter under discussion. 

Mr. DILLON said, he had rarely 
heard a more damaging attack on the 
Bill than that made by the Member for 
Shoreditch, but he would be under the 
painful necessity of opposing him, as a 
precedent would be set up which would 
he quoted against Ireland. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said, the great fact on which public 
attention would be centred was the total 
change of front on the part of the Gov- 
ernment on this question. The proposal 
now made was that the apportionment 
should be according to the amount of 
distress. Surely, if they adopted this 
principle, the injustice would be much 
less than by throwing this money indis- 
criminately all over the country, without 
regard to the amount of depression which 
might prevail in any portion of the coun- 
try. What was the answer of the Gov- 
ernment? It was a total abandonment 
of the original profession with which this 
Bill was introduced. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
There had been a total change of front 
on the part of the Government. In the 
Speech from the Throne, Her Majesty 
said: ‘‘T regret to say that the condi- 
tion of agriculture is disastrous beyond 
any recent experience. Measures will 


be laid before you’’—-was this one of | 


them 1—[‘‘ Yes !’’ |—‘‘ the object’? — 


not one of the objects—‘‘ the object of | 
which will be to mitigate the distress _ 


under which the classes who are engaged 
in that industry labour.’’ 
nothing in the Speech from the Throne 


about remedying inequalities of local | 


taxation. 
to mitigate agricultural distress, 


If the object of this Bill be 
the 


claim of his hon. Friend to have the} 
relief apportioned to the distress was. 


unanswerable. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 


SURY thought they were wandering 
from the Amendment. before the Com- 
mittee, and he appealed to them whether 
it was not now time to come to a deci- 
sion. 
tion, the hon. Member for Dundee would 
see there was no great paradox in the 
Government introducing a Measure 


Mr. Dillon. 
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There was | 


Surely, after a little quiet reflec-| 
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| wate, by removing an injustice under 
| which agriculture had long suffered, 
‘might do something to relieve agricul- 
‘tural distress. It was the desire of the 
‘Government to relieve agricultural dis- 
'tress, and they thought that one of the 
|ways in which that might best be at- 
| tained was to remove an injustice which, 
even before that distress occurred, was 
| generally admitted to be one under which 
the agricultural interest suffered. 
_[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

| *Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
|South Molton) said, that if the object of 
| the Bill was to remove an _ injustice 
| affecting agricultural land, why should 
| they restrict the operation of the Mea- 
| Sure to five years ? 

| *THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
| That question has been disposed of. 

| *Mr. LAMBERT said, he was only 
replying to the remarks of the Leader of 
| the House; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
/man was out of order he would not at- 
|tempt to continue the discussion of the 
|point. He had considerable difficulty 
‘in respect to his Amendment, because, 
\if the Amendment were carried, the 
_whole of Devonshire would practically 
| be excluded from the provisions of the 
| Bill. It was putting a great strain upon 
one’s political principles to vote that 
Grants should be devoted to parts of the 
/country in which his own constituency 
| was not included. By the Bill his con- 
|stituency would be saved about £13,358 
'a@ year in rates—a very considerable 
‘sum; but if the Amendment were car- 
ried that amount would be given to 
other parts of the country. He felt 
that if this were a Measure to relieve 
agricultural distress, relief ought to go 
to the districts which were most de- 
pressed. If it was a Measure to remove 
an admitted injustice, its effect ought to 
be general. In his part of the world 
assessments had not gone down, because 
rents had not been decreased sufficiently. 
The President of the Local Govern- 
/ment Board had said in a letter yesterday 
that in 99 cases out of 100, upon a change 
of tenancy, there was a decrease of rent. 
| What did that mean? Why, that the 
present tenants had been charged too 
high rents, from which it followed that 
they paid too high rates. There was a 
great competition for farms in his neigh- 
bourhood, and that kept up the rents 
and rates. The landlords had made 
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small remissions of rent, but the Assess- 
ment Committees took the agreed 
rental as ‘the basis of assessment, and 
paid no heed whatever to the remissions. 
If, in Devonshire, there was to be an 
adequate reduction of rates, the land- 
lords must first of all give an adequate 
reduction of rent. 

*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) did 
not think the Government need trouble 
themselves very much to supply a logical 
reason for the Bill. When he found 
that under the Bill a considerable sum of 
money was to be given to his constituency 
by other people’s constituents, he made 
up his mind to vote for the Bill. At 
the same time it was a relief to him to find 
the time limit proposed, because he felt 
that there was a certain amount of logic 
on which he could depend when it be- 
came necessary to defend himself. There 
was a suspicion—the facts were not very 
accurately ascertained—that the burdens 
on agricultural land were too great. It 
was necessary to have an Inquiry as to 
whether that was really the case or not. 
During the progress of that Inquiry, 
what was the position? The President 
of the Local Government Board, in in- 
troducing the Measure, said that land 
was deteriorating, and that the country 
districts were becoming depopulated. 
Pending the Inquiry then, and _ to 
avert those evils, a dole was to be 
given to keep land in_ cultivation. 
That was a reasonable position, but 
of course the position would be un- 
reasonable if the greater portion of the 
dole were to be given to the land which 
did not require money to keep it in culti- 
vation. The object of the Amendment 
was to give the most relief to those agri- 
cultural districts which were mostly in 
need of it, and therefore he had no hesi- 
tation in voting for the proposition. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether the 
time had not arrived when they ought to 
come to a decision upon the Amend- 
ment? They had now debated the 
Amendment for several hours, and it 
must be admitted the discussion had 
occasionally travelled somewhat wide of 
the proposal before the Committee. He 
endeavoured to give, at the commence- 
ment of the Debate, his reasons for think- 
ing that the Amendment would act 
unfairly. The hon. Member for the 
South Molton Division had stated that in 
Devonshire rents still remained too high. 
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He reminded the Committee of a very 
important statement bearing on this 
point which was made by the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission himself, who 
said he had visited distressed parts of 
the country, and he came across many 
cases where the assessments were 50, 
and even 100 per cent. more than the 
rent. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If that were 
so it might easily be conceived that great 
injustice would be done by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, for the effect 
of that Amendment was that no relief 
should be given in cases where the assess- 
ment had not fallen 20 per cent. com- 
pared with 20 years ago.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] In those circumstances, and 
in presence of the statement made by 
the Chairman of the Commission, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could hardly fail to 
see that the Amendment would operate 
very unfairly in the case of large num- 
bers of tenancies, and that, therefore, it 
was one which it was impossible for the 
Government to accept. Many of the 
points raised by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had been wide of the Amendment, and 
therefore he could not discuss them, but 
he wished to say emphatically that the 
Government had not departed one iota 
from the policy they laid down at the 
first. His own statement on the intro- 
duction of the Bill was on record, and it 
would be found to be perfectly in accord 
with the statements that had been made 
on behalf of the Government that night. 
[Cheers.| He would again appeal to the 
Committee to consider whether the time 
had not arrived for them to come to a 
decision on the Amendment. [Cheers 
and Opposition cries of ‘‘No!’’| 

Str H. FOWLER said, he was always 
ready to respond to the appeals of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when it was 
possible to do so, but in the present case 
he would point out to the President of 
the Local Government Board that 
neither he nor any right hon. Member 
on the Treasury Bench had addressed 
any answer to the statements which had 
been put forward by hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House. 
[Cheers.| The question raised by the 
Amendment had not been met in any 
way by the Government, and it was 
necessary that there should be a plain 
understanding with regard to it. 
[Cheers.| That question rested not so 


much upon any particular reduction of 
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the assessments in a given time, or upon 
any other matter of detail, but on the 
broad ground whether the money 
granted was to be distributed, so to 
speak, per head all over the kingdom, or 
whether some principle of justice and 
fairness was to be observed in its distri- 
bution. [Cheers.] For his own part he 
should be content if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would say that he and his col- 
leagues wished to carry out the principle 
of distribution fairly and justly, and 
that they would give the matter further 
consideration with a view to framing a 
plan to do so—a plan that would be, to 
some extent at least, in accordance with 
the views that had been expressed by 
those who supported the Amendment. 
Did the Government, or not, hold to the 
principle that the distribution was to be 
uniform—that it should be distributed 
to all alike regardless of conditions and 
circumstances? The point the Com- 
mittee were then asked to decide was 
whether that course was fair and just. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If he thought the 
question involved had been fairly de- 
bated he would accede to the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
repeated that the statements and argu- 
ments put forward by hon. Members 
who had supported the Amendment had 





not even been noticed, much _ less 
answered. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Even 
the Leader of the House, when he 


entered the Chamber a short time ago 
and made a few casual remarks, which 
had little bearing on the Debate—— 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, that whether the remarks 
he made were casual or not, they were 
directed to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who preceded him. [ Cheers. | 
Sir H. FOWLER said, he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman touched 
the case under discussion. At any rate, 
this was perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant Amendments that would be pro- 
posed, and the case involved was one 
which could not be raised on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. The Opposition 
did not wish to impose on the Govern- 
ment any scheme of their own, but they 
wished for a declaration from the Gov- 
ernment as to the justice or otherwise, 
in their opinion, of the case the Opposi- 
tion had brought forward. [Cheers. | 
Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) thought the Amendment 


Sir H. Fowler. 
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very cleverly and ingeniously con- 
structed, and it would be impossible to 
frame one that would be more likely to 
create irritation and friction throughout 
the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It 
appeared, however, to have created some 
confusion in the minds of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. As he under- 
stood the position of the Government, it 
was this—they wished to remove what 
had been an abuse and an injustice in 
relation to agricultural land, and they 
proposed to remove it throughout the 
country, in some districts to one extent, 
and in other districts to another extent. 
The right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had thought the relief should 
not be distributed by way of holdings or 
unions, or parishes, but he suggested 
that it might be distributed by counties. 
Well, even then there might be inequali- 
ties according to their contention. His 
own county had been referred to, and it 
might be taken as an illustration. One 
part of that county had not suffered 
from agricultural distress to nearly the 
same extent as another part, and there- 
fore if the money was distributed even by 
counties there must be inequality. The 
fact was that such irregularities could 
not be avoided, and he maintained that 
the course taken by the Government was 
perfectly logical and reasonable. Neither 
the Government nor their supporters had 
made any change of front ; their one 
object was to relieve agriculture, and, 
under all circumstances, they believed 
they had taken the best and most prac- 
tical way of carrying it out. [ Cheers. | 
Mee HENRY BROADHURST 
said, that the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
fully borne out the statement of the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
that the principle of the Bill was unjust, 
and that the Amendment was based on 
solid ground. For the hon. Gentleman 
had shown that the operation of the Bill 
would be fraught with injustice even in 
his own county. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
What he and others complained of was 
that this money was to be distributed 
without any regard whatever to neces- 
sity or the merits of the case, and the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
had shown what injustice such a general 
distribution would inflict on different 
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parts of the country. A strong case 
had been shown for a re-consideration of 
the Measure, for the whole Debate had 
shown that the Government had brought 
it forward without having fully gone 
into the question. The fact was that 
rash promises were made by them at the 
recent elections ; their friends were now 
pressing them to redeem the pledges, 
and here was a result of it—a Measure 
prepared without consideration, with no 
inquiry as to what the result of it would 
be, and drawn without any regard to 
principles of justice. [‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
and cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’| The Minister 
in charge of the Bill seemed to be unable 
to meet the arguments that had been 
raised on the Amendment, and he 
thought it would be well if the Govern- 
ment agreed to report progress in order 
that they might have an opportunity of 
making up their minds definitely as to 
the policy they intended to pursue in 
regard to the points raised in relation to 
the distribution of the money. 

Mr. CHAPLIN claimed to move, 
**That the Question be now put,’’ but 
the Chairman withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put the Question. 

Mr. BROADHURST, resuming, said 
he was amazed at the right hon. G2ntle- 
man seeking to put the gag upon the 
Debate when both he and his friends 
apparently were unable to meet the 
arguments of their opponents. [Cheers. ] 
If he could not answer their arguments 
he would close their mouths. [Cheers 
and laughter.| More enteateniilg action | 
on the part of the Government could | 
not be conceived 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member must confine his remarks to the | | 
Amendment. | 

Mr. BROADHURST said, the suffer- | 
ing workpeople in their great centres of 
industry, who were to be taxed to make 
up this enormous fund which was to be 
placed at the disposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, must be excused if they felt | 
strongly on this matter, and they who} 
had charge of the interests of these poor 
people did ask the Goverment, if they 
were going to distribute this money, to 
distribute it upon some reasonable system 
which would have regard to the merits 
and necessities of the case. 

Mr. G. Harwoop (Bolton) rose, when, 

*Mr. CHAPLIN rose in his place, and 
was about to address the House, but 
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*THe CHAIRMAN called upon 

*Mr. HARWOOD, who said, that if 
this Bill had for its primary object the 
dealing with one portion of the general 
problem of the incidence of rating, a 
very serious question was raised in 
the minds of those who represented the 
general taxpayers. Was this to be the 
precedent by which other portions of the 
problem of the rectification of the inci- 
dence of rating were to be met? When 
they came to other portions of the prob- 
lem and it was found that there was 
an amount of injustice, were they to go 
back on the general pocket of the tax- 
payer again? Was the House to be 
asked, by this Bill, to establish a prece- 
dent. ~ 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now discussing the general principle of 
the Bill. He must confine himself to 
the particular Amendment before the 
House. 

*Mr. HARWOOD said, it was quite 
possible that a Member of the House 
might support the Bill cordially if it was 
what they understood it to be originally— 
a Bill for the relief of distressed agricul- 
ture. He believed the country might be 
prepared to grant this relief if it was 
administered in a fair and proper propor- 
tion, but the country would not be pre- 
pared to grant it if it was no relief at all, 
but only a portion of the general problem 
of rating, and thereby aimed at a propo- 
sition which the taxpayers would resist 
to the uttermost because of setting the 
precedent of dipping into their pockets ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he would 
not have intervened had it not been 
‘that direct reference was made to the 
Welsh Members. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that if the Amendment 
were carried it would prejudicially affect 
the position of Wales. That was per- 
fectly true; it would at first, at any 
rate, hit Wales rather hard, but he 
thought that eventually it would bring 
considerable benefit, and it would help 
agriculture in general. The reason why 


|it would hit Wales hard was that there 


had been no reduction in rent in Wales 
up to the present. That was not be- 
cause there had been no depression, but 
simply because the landlords had not 
realised the depression in the same way 
that the landlords in Norfolk and Essex 
had done, and reduced their rents in 
proportion to the sufferings of the 
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farmers. But, if the Amendment were 
carried, he thought the Welsh landlords 
would be quick to realise that no relief 
would be granted except in cases where 
there was a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
the assessment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that that assessment was 
no criterion of the real value of the 
land. But the assessment of land was 
based upon its estimated rental. The 
first thing that was done was to arrive 
at the estimated gross rental, which, 
according to the legal definition, was 
the rent which land could reasonably be 
expected to produce. If it was proved 
that there was such a depression in 
agriculture that farms could not be let 
at the rent they brought some years ago, 
then, according to the legal definition, 
the assessment ought to fall in propor- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had quoted 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
who said he had found cases in which 
the assessment was 100 per cent. above 
the rent. 

Mr LLOYD-GEORGE observed that 
that interruption only showed that the 
law was not carried out ; and instead of 
seeing that it was carried out the right 
hon. Gentlemen proposed another law 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
the first. All that was necessary in 
these cases was to see that the law was 
carried out. He desired to contrast the 
case of Norfolk with that of Wales in 
reference to this particular Amendment. 
There had been a reduction in the assess- 
ment in Norfolk of something like 
26 per cent., and that reduction was, 
practically, the same as the reduction in 
rent. But in Wales there had been no 
reduction in rent, and, consequently, 
there could be no reduction in the 
assessment. Under the Amendment, 
Wales would not benefit to the extent 
it ought to do ; but the landlords would, 
no doubt, eventually realise that, and 
would reduce their rents, especially as 
they would themselves benefit under the 
Bill to the extent of half their reduc- 
tions. The President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board had quoted a passage 
from the minority Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture as an argu- 
ment in support of the Bill, but so far 
from that being so it was a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, in fact, 
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stumbled across the best argument he 
could get in favour of the Amendment. 
The Bill was supported by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite on two grounds—first, be- 
cause it was to relieve distressed agricul- 
ture ; and, secondly, because it was to 
readjust the burden of taxation ; but, the 
moment they tackled these arguments 
separately, both were repudiated in turn. 
He would support the Amendment even 
though it might not benefit Wales, be- 
cause the scheme of the Bill was unjust 
to the country generally, and exposed 
the hollowness of the pretence that the 
Measure had been introduced to relieve 
distressed agriculture. 

*Mr. McKENNA desired to explain, 
in reference to the reply made by the 
Minister of Agriculture, that he did not 
tie himself to the latter words of his 
Amendment. The Amendment now before 
the Committee was simply on the single 
question of whether or not a comparison 
should be taken for the purpose of 
coming to a conclusion whether, in any 
particular place, there had or had 
not been a depression in agriculture. 
It was within the memory of hon. 
Members that not a word was said on 
the Second Reading of the Bill to justify 
this Measure as one for the relief of the 
incidence of taxation. If the Govern- 
ment were going to follow the Report 
of the Royal Commission, why did they 
not divide the Rates into four parts, and 
put only one quarter on the farmers? As 
a readjustment of the burdens of taxa- 
tion, the Bill was monstrously unfair to 
the farmer and unfair in favour of the 
landlord. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 67 ; 
Noes, 179—(Division List, No. 145). 


On the return of the CHarrMAN after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) moved, to leave out the 
words “the occupier,” and to insert the 
words ‘every owner.” He said the 
Bill proposed to relieve the occupier of 
agricultural land to the extent of one- 
half his rates. The object of his Amend- 
ment was that the occupier should not 
pay the rates directly at all, but that 
the landlord should pay them. Such a 
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system would be easier to work and less 
expensive. It would be more easy, after 
an assessment was made, to get the 
money directly from one landowner than 
from a large number of occupiers. There 
were precedents for collecting the rates 
from the lahdowner direct in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England. In Ireland, in 
the case of holdings under £4 valuation, 
the landlord paid the whole of the rates, 
and in all cases he paid the Grand Jury 
Cess. In Scotland the landlord also 
paid the whole of the rates under £4 
valuation, and he also made _ himself 
responsible for the whole of the rates in 
the lettings of large properties for sport- 
ing purposes. In England, too, the land- 
owner had been made to pay the whole 
of the rates upon certain classes of pro- 
perty. That was provided by the Small 
Tenements Act. Under the Poor Law 
Assessment Collection Act the occupier 
was relieved from the local rates, which 
were placed entirely upon the landowner, 
in the case of land valued under £20 in 
London, under £13 in Liverpool, under 
£10 in Manchester and Birmingham, 
and under £8 elsewhere. If the land- 
owner arranged to pay the rates for a 
year in those cases he was allowed a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. Again, if the 
landowner was compelled to pay the 
rates, as he might be by the Vestries, or 
now by the Parish Councils, he got 30 
per cent. off. Those instances clearly 
showed that it was an economical course 
that the landlord should be rated 
directly. And what were the objections 
to such a proposal? One reason would 
have been sufficient to condemn it in years 
gone by—in the days when the exercise 
of the franchise depended upon the pay- 
ment of the rates—namely, that it would 
have the effect of depriving a large 
number of people of their votes. But, 
fortunately, to-day the franchise did not 
depend upon the payment of money, 
either in rates or taxes. A man voted 
now because he was an occupier or a 
householder. Therefore, that objection 
would not hold good today. But it 
might be objected that under such an 
arrangement those who would have the 
administering of the money would not 
be those who had directly paid the 
money. Again, that was an objection 
that did not hold good to-day because, 
in the case of Boards of Guardians, Jand- 
owners who did not pay directly took 
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part in the administering of the money ; 
and even in the case of the House of 
Commons, Members who had to deal 
with vast sums of money were not of 
necessity direct payers to taxation. If 
a man neither smoked nor drank, he paid 
little or nothing directly to taxation. 
Practically speaking, a man might be 
able to deal with large sums of money 
and yet not be a direct taxpayer. If 
the landowner were made to pay these 
local rates, the objection that the occu- 
pier was not paying directly would not 
be a valid objection. But if another 
illustration were necessary he would point 
to this very Bill. The Measure was 
one to relieve the occupiers to the extent 
of one half the rates; but it was not 
proposed that in consequence he should 
be able to vote as only half an indivi- 
dual. The Bill itself admitted that it was 
not necessary that a man should pay in 
full directly in order that he might vote 
as to the administration of the funds. 
It would be more fair to labourers and 
farmers that the landowners should be 
called upon to pay the whole of these 
reduced rates. He would prefer a 
division of rates between occupier and 
owner, and he had an Amendment to 
that effect, but, if one was to pay all the 
rates, it ought to be the landowner 
rather than the tenant farmer. There- 
fore, he moved the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not quite 
understand the effect of the Amend- 
ment or the object the hon. Member had 
in view. This was a clause to relieve 
the occupier of one half the burden now 
borne by him. The hon. Member pro- 
posed to substitute the owner for the 
occupier ; but the owner was not liable 
to pay the rates at all. Therefore, the 
Amendment had no meaning whatever. 
If the object were to enforce the burden 
on the owner, the hon. Member had 
shown no justification for that change. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL said, he was well 
aware that the owner was not liable to 
pay the rates and it was on that account 
that he proposed this Amendment. His 
object being to make the landowner pay 
those rates which had to be paid, instead 
of the occupier. 

Mr. WARNERsupported the Amend- 
ment, and said, there was nothing 
ridiculous in providing that the owner 
should pay directly instead of the farmer. 
They wanted to prevent land going out 
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of cultivation, and therefore, their first 
Amendment ought to be for the farmer 
and the labourer, and the second for the 
landowner. 

Sir H. FOWLER said, he would 
suggest that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn. It did not raise a point on 
which there was a strong feeling on both 
sides of the House. He understood the 
view of the hon. Member that there 
should be an assimilation of the position 
of agricultural tenants with that of the 
occupiers of small tenements and the 
payment of rates by landlords ; but that 
was not a question which would fairly 
arise on the face of this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire wished to 
raise the question of the division of 
rates between owner and occupier, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, and the practice 
in Ireland and Scotland ; and with that 
discussion in prospect he would urge 
that this Amendment should be with- | 
drawn. | 

*Mr. LUTTRELL said, he believed it) 
to be right in principle that the rates | 
should be paid by the landowner rather 
than by the occupier. The question | 
before the Committee now was, who was | 
to pay ; he said that if one paid it ought | 
to be paid by the owner ; and, therefore, | 


he must press the Amendment. | 
| 





Question put, “That the words pro-| 
posed to be left out stand part of the. 
Clause.” | 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 159 ; | 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 146). 


Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) then moved an Amendment 
the object of which, he said, was to 
introduce into the Bill the principle that 
the rates should be equally divided 
between owner and _ occupier. The | 
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|in addition. 
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of the estates of England, especially in 
the distressed districts, discussions went 
on between owners and occupiers, tenants 
and agents, as to whether there should 
be remissions of rent and what the 
amount should be. The relief afforded 
by the Bill was certain to be taken into 
consideration by landlords and agents in 
adjusting abatements and remissions of 
rent, and so he contended that the whole 
of the relief given under the Bill would 
find its way, automatically almost, into 
the hands of the landlords. It was in- 
evitable from the construction of the 
Bill and the facts of the agricultural 
situation. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to supply machinery which 
would stay that economic process, and if 
it was adopted something like an equit- 
able distribution of relief would be 
obtained. He rested his case entirely on 


'an economic basis, that, in the present 


state of affairs and according to the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Depression, it was 
perfectly plain that the occupier of agri- 
cultural land was bearing the whole 
burden of the rates. The theory was 
that the occupier in entering into his 
contract for the tenancy, took into con- 
sideration the whole of the rates and 
other burdens on the land, and having 
taken these rates and burdens into con- 
sideration, he agreed to pay a rent which 
would leave him moderate interest, say 
5 per cent. on the capital employed, 
6d. an acre—some of the 
witnesses before the Commission put it— 
for his supervision and personal exertions. 
Some witnesses had put it as high as 
2s. 6d. per acre. After these allowances 
they ought to have some small margin 
That seemed to him a not 
very extravagant demand for men to 


|make if they were to conduct their 


business on commercial lines with a pros- 
pect of doing their duty to themselves 


President of the Local Government}and properly applying their capital to 
Board said the entire object of the Bill) working agriculture. His contention 
was to afford immediate and adequate|was that the evidence they had put 
relief to the occupier, and went so far as| before them showed conclusively that 
to say it was impossible the owner could | these conditions were not fulfilled, and 


share in this relief for a period of five 
years. He wished to completely traverse 
that contention. It was absolutely cer- 
tain that the relief given under this Bill 
would go almost immediately to the 


that the tenant farmers had no margin 
whatever out of which to make them- 
selves this allowance of a reasonable 
interest on capital, much less any profit. 
The “farmer’s account,” containing in- 


owner, and would not remain with the 


formation obtained by the Royal Com- 
occupier, It was notorious that on most 


mission, showed that on 40,000 acres the 
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return to the landlord was in excess of 
20s. per acre, whereas the net annual 
average return to the tenant over the 
same area was only about ls. 3d. per 
acre. The Royal Commission had also 
in their hands “Estate Accounts” 
covering 440,000 acres and giving the 
full accounts prepared by responsible 
agents, of 29 great estates in England, 
the agreed rental of which in 1892—the 
last year for which the figures were 
available,—was £535,436 and the rental, 
actually paid £521,000. Deducting 
the whole of the outgoings, the net 
returns to the landlords amounted to 
£303,000, or nearly 14s. an acre. 
outgoings, which were deducted from 
the rents actually received, were calcu- 
lated in a broad way and covered a 
great deal more, perhaps, than would be 
understood in the fair outgoings of an 
estate for repairs and so on ; including 
as they did, property tax, rent charges, 
churches, chapels, schools and other sub- 
scriptions and donations. The deductions 
being calculated on this ample scale the 
landlords of these estates were presum- 
ably drawing a very considerable rental 
having regard to the present position of 
agriculture. If these farmers’ accounts, 
giving on the whole a net average re- 
turn to the tenant farmer of only a little 
over one shilling an acre, were fairly 
representative, and if these great estates 
were fairly representative also, it was 
perfectly plain that the margin that the 
farmer had was not sufficient to allow 
him to consider himself to have trans- 
ferred in any sense whatever, the burden 
of the rates and taxes. It was perfectly 
obvious that the farmers had been paying 
the whole of these burdens and were 
likely to continue doing so, wnless some 
remedy were provided for the present 
state of things. He was not one of those 
who agreed with the arguments some- 
times advanced that the agricultural 
depression was merely temporary, trivial, 
or unimportant. He knew from his own 
experience and intercourse with many 
farmers in the county he represented, 
and in some of the Southern counties, 
how bitter and terrible their position 
was. So far as: the Bill could afford 
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relief to the tenant farmers it should be 
given with a full heart and the utmost 
anxiety to make it as ample as possible. 
This question of rates was not a trivial 
question to the tenant farmer, who was | 
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only able, on an average, to draw a return 
of a shilling or two per acre, and one 
shilling in the form of relief of rates was 
muchmore important to him thanit would 
be if he was drawing a large return in 
prosperous years from his farm. The 
special farm accounts brought before the 
Royal Commission gave some striking 
figures. In one farm of 1,200 acres in 
Lincolnshire, the accounts extending over 
ten years showed an average rate of 
£249, an average rental of £1,579 and 
an average annual loss of £30. He 
would ask the Committee whether these 
figures did not prove his contention, 
that the whole of the rates were 
falling upon the tenant farmer. 
There was an account of a very well- 
worked farm in Cambridgeshire, on 
which for 59 years the rates had been 
£93, the rent £738, and the loss to the 
farmer £335 a year. There was a farm 
of 1,600 acres in Lincolnshire where the 
rates were £100, the loss to the farmer 
£232 a year, and the rent £1,700. On 
another farm in Lincolnshire of 812 acres 
the rates were £126 a year, the loss to 
the tenant £302, and the rent £1,017. 
In another case the rates were £51, the 
rent £523, and the loss to the tenant 
£189 a year. There was a case in York- 
shire where the rates and taxes were 
£19 a year, the rent £308, and the 
loss to the farmer £71. There were, he 
admitted, a few cases which were more 
favourable. The most favourable case 
that he could find was that of a farm in 
Dorset, which was specially well worked 
and situated, where the rates were £78 
a year, the rent £585, and the annual 
profit £219. He did not deny that on 
many estates the arrangements were 
such as to leave a reasonable profit to the 
farmer, when profit was possible, and 
that there were farms in which rents had 
been reasonably adjusted, but he sub- 
mitted that the figures which he had given 
established his main proposition. 

Mr. MUNTZ asked whether the rents 
mentioned by the hon. Member were the 
rents actually paid, or merely the rents 
charged ? 

Mr. CHANNING thought they were 
the rents actually paid. He would not 
bind himself, however, to the statement 
that there was no exception to that, 
because some of these accounts prepared 
by farmers were not accurate in all the 
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details. He had taken the opinion of ex-|of events in the next few months. 
perts on the matter, and he believed that In the eastern counties the right hon. 
most of these cases were cases of rent | Gentleman held out this hope to the 
actually paid. He contended that it agriculturists, that the principle of the 
would be a very serious thing if the pro- | division of rates would be carried out by 
posed relief were given in a way which |the Party on the opposite side of the 
would not direct it to the quarter where | House. He must say that while he did 
it was really needed, and to which it | his best to keep this question to the fore 
was necessary in the interests of agri-| fora number of years, he could have 
culture that it should go. These tenant | wished his own friends on his side of the 
farmers had had a desperate struggle to | House would have taken up the question. 
keep their small capital together ; in ||Jfinisterial cheers.| Hon. Members 
many cases they had lost capital year by | opposite cheered that remark, and they 





year whilst they were paying these very 
heavy rents. He held that by some 
such Amendment as he proposed they 
ought to provide a guarantee that the 
tenant farmers would not be deprived 
of this relief by automatic readjust- 
ments of rent or by other circumstances. 
This question had been brought before 


the House in the course of the Debates | 


on the Local Government Bill of 1888. 
The discussion which he then initiated 
resulted in many important admissions 
being made by right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite of the House. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who was 
then President: of the Local Government 
Board, gave his adhesion to the principle 
of the division of the rates. He ad- 
mitted the principle, and said that he 
desired to see it applied. The right 
hon. Gentleman went even further, and 
said that Members on his own side of 
the House were as anxious to see this 
principle carried out as Members on the 


'might make the best of it; but at the 
| same time it did not alter their position. 
| They were introducing here a proposal of 
/enormous importance to the immediate 
future of the country. It was a proposal 
| which if carried out by the right method 
| would have had his heartiest sympathy ; 
| because he wanted to relieve these people 
and would have gone far to support the 
Government if they had adopted the 
principie he advocated, which would 
have enabled the tenant farmers to 
receive the full benefit afforded them by 
this Bill. But everyone in the House 
had ringing in their ears the speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in introducing this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated the 
arguments that might be addressed 
|against it by deploring the position in 
| which landlords were now placed. On 
jhis side of the House they felt warm 
jumped for suffering landlords. Many 
were placed in their present position not, 











Liberal side. Twenty-five years ago, | perhaps, by their own fault, but from the 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty | fact that they thought, or had been ad- 
was responsible, in the first instance, for | vised, that the land would go on increas- 
bringing this proposal before Parliament. |ing in value for ever and ever, and so 
He insisted then that it was inexpedient | went on increasing the charges on their 
and unjust that an owner of land should | estates. .But economic blunders like 
be able to contract with tbe occupier | that ought not to lead the House into 
with the object of removing from his | further economic blunders now. He 
own shoulders the burden which he| would only say, in conclusion, that he 
ought properly to bear. Then, not many | wished to insist on this bare fact, that 
years ago, when elections were in the | though a very important step was being 
air, the First Lord of the Admiralty | taken by this Bill, it had really been 
went to Cambridge and made a striking | riddled by arguments for days past, and 
and brilliant attack upon the Liberal | the backbone had been taken out of it 
Party, insisting that that Party had/|by the admission that an Inquiry was 
not been in earnest on this question of | required into the general question of the 
the division of the rates, and that he and | incidence of the rates. He would give 
his friends were in earnest about it.|the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
The right hon. Gentleman raised the | credit for wishing that the whole of the 
standard of division of rates in the| relief should go to the tenant farmers, 
autumn of 1891, not perhaps entirely | but he suggested this Amendment as the 


without regard to the probable onneee | snes practical machinery for carrying 
Mr. Channing. 
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out the object he had in view. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had raised a question in which no 
doubt great interest was felt, and on 
which he was well qualified to express 
an opinion. ~ He was glad to bear 
his humble testimony to the industry 
and ability 
had brought to bear on this and many 
other questions. He was quite aware 
that a considerable amount of interest 
was felt in this question within the 
walls of the House of Commons, but 
he was not quite sure that the same 
amount of interest was felt beyond | 
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the opportunity was neglected. If it 
were to be done now, and if the old 
principle to which he hoped some impor- 
tance was still attached by the House of 
Commons was to be given effect to, 
namely, that taxation and representation 
should go together, he wanted to know 
| what kind of proportion of representa- 
tion the owner on whom it was sought to 
place half the rates infuture, wastoenjoy, 
and what voice he was to have with regard 
| to the taxation to be levied upon him. 
| The rider attached to the resolution to 
hats oy nom. Gentleman referred was 
g by a 


nat ta who had vemained to the 























them. He had had sent to him an_| last after the great majority had left— 
analysis of a great number of returns | | after the main resolution had been 
which had been asked for from all parts ‘carried. Over and over again it had 
of the country by the Central Chamber | been stated on the other “side of the 
of Agriculture, with regard to forms of | | House that the whole of the relief that 
agricultural depression ‘and the remedies | would be given by this Bill must, in- 
that were proposed. Remedies of all | | evitably, sooner or later, go into the 
sorts and kinds were recommended in | pockets of the landlords. The hon. 
these returns, but there were absolutely, Member opposite who moved the 
only three in which a division of the | Amendment expressed the opinion that 
rates was recommended. A great number | it would be sooner, and not later. If 
of recommendations were made in the that were true, and his argument was 
direction of the proposal he had had the correct, he could not understand why 
privilege of making to the House, but|the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
when it came to the question of the | should attach so much importance to the 
division of the rates, he found this para-; Amendment, because it was perfectly 


graph in his analysis:—“ In three|certain that the whole of the benefit 
reports the suggestion that the rates) under the Bill would pass into the 
should be divided between the owner, pockets of the landlords, whether the 


and occupier is made.” Thus, however, | 
proper a subject it might be for dis. | 
cussion, he was inclined to think that | 
hon. Members must not exaggerate the 


| Amendment was passed or not. For his 
own part, he did not believe that 
'the hon. Gentleman was right in his 
assumption. He adhered to the view 
importance attached to it out of doors. that he had constantly expressed during 
The first objection to the proposal was,the course of this Debate—and he 
that it overrode all existing contracts, had not arrived at the conclusion 
and he could not think that a time when | without having some practical experience 
all classes were suffering bitterly from ,in relation to the subject-—that in the 
depression, this was the moment to step | vast majority of cases throughout Great 
in and override existing contracts. No | Britain, whatever relief was given would 
doubt the Richmond Commission made | go wholly and directly into the pockets 
recommendations with regard to this, ‘of the tenants. [Cries of “No!”| Of 
question, but the Richmond Commis. | course, hon. Members opposite were per- 
sion was careful to state that it ought to | fectly entitled to have their own opinion 
be done without disturbing existing on the subject. The only difference be- 

contracts, and that the principle recom- | tween them was that he thought that 
mended applied to all rates whatsoever, ‘he knew better than they did on the 
and they were now dealing with the | subject, and, therefore, they might 
question of rates on agricultural land. | amicably agree to differ with regard to 
A much better opportunity for dealing it. He could not help thinking that 
with this question occurred in 1894 | this was a most unfortunate time for this 
under the Billof the right hon. Gentleman | proreiboone to be made. All parties were 
the Member for W olverhampton ; ; but|agreed that agricultural distress did 

\ 
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exist, and he was afraid that this Bill, the right hon. Gentleman was a Member, 
whatever it might do, would only goa unanimously recommended a division of 
small way towards relieving that distress. | rates between the landlord and the 
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At any rate, the Bill would not impose 
any fresh burdens upon any class. He 
had the greatest sympathy with the 
other classes who were suffering from 
agricultural depression, whether they 
lived in the towns or in the rural dis- 
tricts, and he hoped that in time equal 
justice would be done them, as far as 
relief from the burden of rates was 
concerned. 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, | 


South Molton) said, that the right hon. 


Gentleman had remarked that the tenant- | 
farmers were eagerly waiting for the, 
reduction of one-half of their rates ; if | 
that were so, then farmers would eagerly | 


welcome a reduction of the remaining half. 
The Central Chamber of Agriculture 
had passed a resolution in favour of 
this Amendment, and why was it that 


the right hon. Gentleman had not 
carried that resolution into effect? The 


right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that all agricultural classes were suffer- 
ing under agricultural depression He 
agreed that the tenant-farmers were 
suffering, but for the life of him he 
could not understand how it could be 
said that the great landowners in the 
West of England, who had lost at the 
outside some 10 per cent. of their large 
incomes, could be said to be suffering. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, that some of the 
large landowners were 
suffering. 
*Mr. LAMBERT said, no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman, himself, was 
suffering, although he did not look like it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
taxation and representation ought to go 
together, but his Government had not 
carried out that excellent principle with 
regard to the Education Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman was more tender towards 
the interests of the landlords than he 
was towards the interests of the State, 
which would have no representation on 
the local bodies, although contributing 
a very large proportion of the rates. 
The whole tendency of public opinion 
during the last 20 years had been 
in favour of a division of the rates 
between the owners and the occupiers. 
The Scotch had this system and the 
Trish also. Then they must remember 
that the Richmond Commission, of which 


Mr. Chaplin. 


undoubtedly | 


‘tenant. He had been astonished to hear 
| the right hon. Gentleman, in introducing 
| this Bill, say— 

| “It must be remembered that there is a tre- 
mendous change in the position of the landlords 
of this country since that recommendation ” 
|—That was the recommendation of the 
| Richmond Commission— 


“was made. The whole evidence taken before 
the present Agricultural Commission teems with 
illustrations of deserted homes, bankrupt estates, 
vanished resources, landlords forced to reside 
abroad, or wherever they could obtain a living 
cheaply.” 


Had the right hon. Gentleman contem- 
| plated the other side, that of the tenant 
farmer’? Some of the tenant farmers 
jhaving lost the whole of their capital 
|had to live as agricultural labourers, 
while some of them had had to go to the 
workhouse. He maintained that the 


| tenant farmers were suffering far more 
‘than the landlords at the present time, 
and he defied the right hon. Gentleman 
to contradict it. He would quote from 
an authority which the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman himself would respect, it was the 
evidence, before the Royal Commission, of 
Mr. Epton, a man of great repute in 
Lincolnshire. He said in answer to the 
_question— 


“Do you think that rents are not quite 
|reduced enough to meet the altered condition 
‘of things? ”—‘“ The tenants are losing a deal 
| more than the landlords are now.” 


| The right hon. Gentleman said that this 

proposal was not introduced into the 
Parish Councils Bill, but why did not 
‘any Conservative Member introduce it ! 
All they did then was to propose sense- 
less Amendments. Why did they not 
|propose a sensible Amendment? He 
‘knew that after all, although his words 
belied him sometimes, the right hon. 
Gentleman had some sympathy with the 
| tenant farmer, and he appealed to him 
|to reconsider his position and give the 
tenant-farmers that relief which he be- 
lieved would be given by a division of 
rates between landlord and tenant. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) said, this was a very 
serious question, and he should endea- 
vour to approach it without exciting any 
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prejudice. The actual words proposed, 


‘the owner,’’ had no reference to con- 
tract one way or the other. In the 
terrible competition which hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to be subjected, to thrust 
in any Amendment they had at heart at 
the first possible moment, they were 
quite oblivious of the opportune point at 
which it might be introduced or the 
conditions necessary to make it intelli- 
gible. 

Mr. CHANNING said, the Amend- 
ment to which he had drawn attention, 
that each should pay one-quarter of the 
rate, must be taken together with this 
one to make it intelligible. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Amend- 
ment might have been proposed at 
another point. He did not wish to be 
egotistic, but he had got an Amendment 
of his own down—{ laughter |—which he 
thought might have been recommended 
without encountering the arguments 
which had been brought against this 
proposal. This Bill, they were told, 
was to amend our system of local taxa- 
tion, a system which for a long time 
past had been regulated on principles 
which could not stand examination. 
Nobody would dream of proposing to 
raise the local taxation in the present 
fashion if new proposals were now to be 
made, and it was only tolerable because 
it had existed for many generations. It 
was now proposed to amend that system 
by relieving one class of property, which 
was at present made to contribute an 
undue share towards the cost of local 
government. Everyone who was ac- 
quainted with the matter had come to 
the conclusion that it would be a great 
improvement if they adopted the prac- 
tice in Scotland and which prevailed in 
parts of Ireland, and divided the rates 
between owner and occupier. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Might they not seize that 
opportunity to carry out this reform 1 
All they had to do was to introduce a 
provision that the occupier who paid 
rates should be entitled to get half from 
the owner. They would have nothing 
to do with the contract. If they intro- 
duced it in that way they would be only 
carrying out the Government ideas of 
reform of local taxation, and they would 
be doing it without interfering with any 
contracts. That would in no way be 
unjust. It would not interfere with that 
much suffering person the landlord, or 
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that other suffering person the tenant. 
It would not come into operation, except 
in the case of a new tenancy, or the 
re-settlement of a tenancy. That was a 
modest, a sensible, and if he might say 
so, a just proposal. It trampled upon 
no susceptibilities ; it did no wrong to 
anyone. One great object they all had 
in view. Everyone much concerned in 
local government was aware that, 
especially in rural districts, the great 
obstacle to reform of all kinds had been 
due to this fact—that the entire cost of 
the reform had been thrown upon the 
farmers out of all proportion to their 
capacity to meet the cost. If they gave 
them not merely the relief proposed in 
that Bill, but the permanent relief of the 
future—if they received one-half of the 
rate—they would then remove the great 
obstacle to the reform of local govern- 
ment in these localities. Now, it had 
been said, where did the ultimate inci- 
dence of the rates rest? In a Free 
Trade country like this, where the 
farmers entered into competition with 
the producers of all parts of the world, 
in the long run it would fall on the land- 
owners, because whenever there came a 
settlement, however roughly it was done, 
between the agent and the occupier or 
the tenant who was coming in upon the 
farm, one consideration was the rates 
that were to be paid. The rents would 
go up or down with the rates, and in the 
end the burden must rest on the land- 
owner. ‘Therefore, in the present situa- 
tion any relief of rates they gave would 
be for the moment secured by the 
tenants in the main. If they went to 
any farmers’ club or ordinary and the 
question was raised they would hear it 
said, ‘‘ We are very thankful to get this 
amount of relief ; but how about that 
proposal to give us back the half of our 
rates ; why didn’t you give us that ?”’ 
Was there any difficulty ? There was no 
difficulty in the matter if the Govern- 
ment would only face it. [Opposition 
cheers.| They were only just at the 
beginning of this business—[renewed 
cheers |—but unfortunately his right hon. 
Friend who was in charge of the Bill 
would not face the question. Here was 
a plain proposal. The Richmond Com- 
mission was unanimously in favour of it ; 
the system prevailed in Scotland. It 
was a good system, and if it was a good 
system why should they not take that 
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opportunity to bring about proper relief ? 
It would not interfere with contracts. 
The tenant would still be the first 
person to pay. As he had said, they 
were not at the end of this business. 
He hoped it would receive the atten- 
tion of all the Members of the Gov- 
ernment who were concerned in the 
passing of the Bill, and that the Com- 
mittee would hear some large views of 
the matter before the clause was finally 
disposed of. 

Mr. LOUGH thought the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had inti- 
mated that he was going to make some 
concessions ; it was as well he should 
make them before they got much further. 
It would, for instance, considerably hasten 
matters if the Government would con- 
cede the principle of this Amendment. 
He noticed that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty looked in, and that when he 
discovered what the point under discus- 
sion was he beat a retreat. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman would look in 
again, because, for this Amendment they 
could very properly claim his support. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
written a little book on this subject. It 
was a very dangerous thing for gentle- 
men who sat on the Front Bench to write 
books. That book, written in 1872, 
was one of the leading works on local 
taxation, and in it the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contended that rates should be 
divided equally between the owner and 
the occupier. In 1871, the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced a Bill, and one of 
the clauses of it contained that very pro- 
vision. It would be said that was the 
First Lord of the Admiralty’s unde- 
veloped view, but it was nothing of the 
kind, for in 1881 he stated in a public 
speech that he had not changed his mind 
on the subject, and he still thought the 
proposal was a most equitableone. The 
Duke of Richmond, the Chairman of the 
first Commission to consider this ques- 
tion, had expressed the view that the 
division of rates between owner and 
occupier should be enforced on equitable 
terms by Act of Parliament. Sir Massey 
Lopes, a very high authority, had for a 
long time carried out this principle. 


The President of the Local Government | 


Board himself stated, on the 27th of 
February 1891, that if rates were high 
the owner got less rent; if they were low 
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he got more rent; therefore he mentioned 
that the whole burden fell on the owner 
of the land and on no one else. If so, 
why did the right hon. Gentleman so 
obstinately resist this proposal? As to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, he could not help remarking 
that the gentleman was fond of lecturing 
the Opposition, especially when he was 
going to borrow their ideas. The right 
hon. Member said that his suggestion 
was modest, moderate, and sensible, but 
he hardly thought that it would fully 
bear that character. Now, let them look 
at the principle on which this Amend- 
ment was based. What was that prin- 
ciple? It was that the owner got as 
much benefit as the occupier out of what 
was secured by the expenditure of the 
rates. Surely, therefore, it was only 
fair and just that the owner should pay 
his share of the charge. If he shared the 
advantage, he ought to share the charge, 
and he was confident that the more the 
principle was examined the more difficult 
it would be found to contest it. Allu- 
sion had been made to the fact that the 
principle operated as a law in Ireland 
and Scotland. Why should it be in 
operation, and successful operation in 
those countries, and not in England} 
Simply because there were strong in- 
terests operating in England against its 
adoption. The principle, however, had 
worked most satisfactorily in Ireland 
and Scotland, and in justice it should be 
applied in this country. In stating his 
first answer to the Amendment, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
there were only three witnesses before 
the Commission who recommended this 
particular alteration— the division of the 
rates between the owner and the occu- 
pier. That might be true, but the 
reason was very simple—because most of 
the witnesses tried to get rid of the 
question of the division of the rates alto- 
gether ; they endeavoured to avoid it. 
The Amendment embraced a proposal to 
which those who lived in the cities were 
much attached, and one which had been 
firmly adopted by many representatives 
of urban constituencies. It applied, 
however, with equal force and justice to 
the country as well as to the towns, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would yet see his way to accept the 
Amendment. 
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*Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin had made an important sug- 
gestion by way of modifying the Amend- 
ment. But he was unable to perceive 
that very much advantage would be 
gained if it was carried out. If the 
division of the rates was only to take 
place on the determination of the ten- 
ancy, it seemed to him that the only 
result would be that the rents would be 
raised in proportion as the amount of the 
rates was reduced. If the principle, 
however, had no actual advantage, there 
might be, in some parts of the country, 
a strong feeling of sentiment entertained 
on the matter. He could only say that 
there was no such sentiment felt in the 
agricultural districts of the county to 
which he belonged. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
and laughter.| If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill chose to 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, he should offer no 
sort of objection, while if the right hon. 
Gentleman decided to adhere to his _ pre- 
sent position, he should support him 
in doing so. [ZLaughter.| The hon. 
Member for Northampton was one 
of those who declared that the pro- 
posals of the Bill would have the 
effect of assisting the landlord rather 
than the farmer, and that being so he 
could not understand why the hon. 
Member attached so much significance to 
this Amendment ; for, if the effect of 
the Bill, according to the contention of 
the hon. Member, would put money in 
the pockets of the landlords, this Amend- 
ment, by parity of reasoning, must have 
a similar effect. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The hon. Member seemed to entertain 
the idea that he understood the business 
of landlord and tenant much better than 
they did themselves, but he and hon. 
Members on that side of the House held 
a different opinion. [Cheers.| Land- 
lords and tenants were far more likely 
to carry on their business successfully 
without Parliamentary interference 
than they were with such interference 
as was proposed by the Amendment. 
It was unjust to break the contract 
as the hon. Member proposed, and to 
make the rates payable half by the 
landowners in the case of leases, and 
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he thought that in the case of tenancies 
which were held by the year, the pro- 
posal would be unnecessary. He should 
certainly vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. WARNER said, there had been 
several objections taken to the Amend- 
ment. He noticed, in the first place, 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board again shifted the position of 
the Government, and said that this was 
a Bill for the relief of agriculture, quite 
forgetting that a few minutes before 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture had said it was a Bill for altering 
the incidence of the rates. If it was a 
Bill for the relief of agriculture, surely 
the greater the relief they could possibly 
give it the better, and this was a pro- 
position for increasing the relief to the 
farmer, who was the person who was 
suffering most Several hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had told them that eventually 
the benefit would be to the landlord, 
and that, therefore, they ought not to 
give any more relief in this way. The 
fact of the matter was that this would 
be immediate relief to the farmer just in 
the same way as the relief of the rates 
in the Bill as it stood would be imme- 
diate relief and eventually go into the 
landlord’s pocket. What they wanted 
was to relieve the farmer and to reduce 
his rent as far as possible as well as his 
rate for the moment. The necessity for 
reducing his rent had been very ably 
shown several times. In 99 cases out of 
100 the rent was too high for the farmer 
at the present moment, and they wanted 
to reduce it by putting half the remain- 
ing rate on the landlord. Their great 
point all through this agricultural de- 
pression was to give immediate relief 
before the men were reduced to ruin. 
There was another reason beside that of 
immediate relief for bringing in this 
Amendment. It was an important prin- 
ciple in their Imperial taxation that 
everybody who had anything to do with 
land or houses should have some portion 
of the rates to pay. They thought it 
only right that the landlord should have 
some share of the local expenditure to pay 
forsothat he should have a direct personal 
interest in keeping down the rates. It 
was said that this principle did not 
apply here because it ought to be given 
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to all sorts of real property. They quite 
agreed, but this was a Bill for dealing 
with only one kind of real property, and 
let them deal with that one kind tho- 
roughly. The altering of contracts was 
a@ minor point when the Committee was 
discussing such an important subject as 
this. In most cases the contracts be- 
tween tenants and landlords had. now 
become yearly contracts, and the leases 
of former years had been objected to. 
Of late years the system of leases had 
almost become obsolete in connection 
with agricultural land, but this Bill 
would not affect those persons, because 
in most cases the year would have ex- 
pired before the Bill came into opera- 
tion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that an 
hon. Member opposite objected to 
farmers and landlords being prevented 
from carrying on their business in their 
own way. As a town representative he 
did not wish to interfere with landlords 
and farmers carrying on their business 
in their own way, so long as they did it 
at their own expense ; but how far was 
this principle of non-interference to be 
carried? A valuable admission had 
been made by an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site that the result of the Bill would be 
to practically increase the rent. That 
had been the contention of the opponents 
of the Bill all through. The right hon. 
Member for Bodmin said that the Com- 
mittee was now engaged in reforming 
the system of local taxation. That was 
not so. It was true that up to seven 
o'clock the Committce was engaged in 
this task, but now it was engaged in the 
relief of agricultural depression. Now 
when there was a proposal to carry the 
readjustment a little further, it was said 
that it had nothing to do with readjust- | 
ment, or, in other words, it was ‘‘ 
partner, ‘Mr. Jorkins. °’ 
of the Local Government Board 


The President | 
onda | 


It was somewhat curious, however, that 
when his hon. Friend made a similar 
proposal in 1888 exactly the same argu- 
ment was advanced. It was not oppor- 


tune now ; when, then, was it going to| 


be opportune? [An Hon. MemBer : 
**In 1894.’’] If it was opportune in 
1894, surely 1t was opportune two years 
afterwards. 
ence. In 1894 it was a Bill for estab- 
lishing a system of local government, 


Mr. 


Warner. 
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and the First Lord of the Treasury said 
that the Bill was of such enormous 
magnitude that it should be divided into 
three parts. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture also had representations 
to make as to the Bill, and in deference 
to them this subject was not introduced. 
According to the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, this was a Bill to 
readjust the incidence of local taxation, 
and it was said that it was a proposal to 
break contracts which could not be 
entertained. He remembered another 
Bill introduced by a Government, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, putting the whole burden of 
tithe on to the owner, and that Bill 
broke every contract in the country. 
Was not that an infringement of con- 
tract, and yet it was proposed by the 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member! Now, the 
supporters of the present Amendment 
were not doing anything half as bad. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said there was no interest taken in 
the matter outside the House, and by way 
of proving that he referred to the fact 
that only four suggestions were made 
before the Royal Commission in favour 
of this division. But what about the 
Central Associated Chambers of Agricul- 
ture? That body passed a Resolution 
unanimously in favour of the division, 
and it represented the whole agricultural 
community throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said there were 
other classes suffering besides the far- 
mers. , Of course the other classes were 
|the landlords, but his point was that 
those gentlemen did not divide the losses. 
Here was a case from Norfolk. In 1887 
| the profit upon the farm was £599, -— 
in 1890 it was £141; but in 1891-2 





my | there was a loss upon the working of ms 


|farm of £479, while there was a reduc- 


| tion in rent from £600 to £523. Where 
that the Amendment was not opportune. | was the division of losses there 1 


All 
they asked was, that in cases where there 
was an actual loss, the landlord should, 
at any rate, bear one-half the burden of 
local taxation. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL thought it would be 
better to divide equally between owner 
and occupier any fresh burdens which 





But there was this differ- | 


might be placed upon the land. That 
was the main reason why he was in 
favour of the Amendment, and it was 
partly on that ground that he was able 
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to give his support to the Second Read- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman who 
was responsible for the Bill had declared 
over and over again that the main object 
of the Bill was to relieve agriculture. 
Yes, but what classes of agriculture ? 
There were several classes employed in 
agriculture—the labourer, the farmer, 
and the landowner. Which class did he 
want to relieve? If he wanted to re- 
lieve the tenant-farmer as well as the 
owner, then he ought to accept the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given his full assent to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, and what 
was that Report? That agricultural 
land should be assessed at one-quarter 
of its annual value. And, as the right 
hon, Gentleman wished mainly to relieve 
the occupiers of agricultural land, he 
would surely accept the Amendment, 
which would have the effect of carrying 
out the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion to this extent, that the occupier 
would only pay on one-quarter of the 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
sponsible for the Bill was a member of 
the Richmond Commission, which re- 
ported that: ‘‘ Whatever change may 
be made in the incidence of local taxa- 
tion, we are of opinion that, without in- 
terfering with existing contracts of 
tenancy, all rates should in future be 
borne equally by the owners and occu- 
piers.”’ No Commission could sit now- 

adays to deal with this subject which did 
not assent to the principle that there 
should be a division of rates between the 
occupier and the owner. 

*Mr. HARRISON said, this Amend- 
ment asserted the economic principle that 
it was just and expedient that the rates 
should be divided between owner and 
occupier. Nothing was said in the Amend- 
ment with reference to its setting aside 
or affecting contracts. Therefore any 
contracts that were running, would still, 
so far as the provisions of the Bill were 
concerned, be uninterrupted, even if the 
Bill were altered by the introduction of 
the words proposed. If it was thought 
advisable to extend the principle further, 
so as to make it interfere with existing 
contracts or leases, the Amendment pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin could be adopted, declaring that 
the division of rates between owner 
and occupier should take effect, contracts 
notwithstanding, and the Bill could be 
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subsequently amended by the introduc- 
tion of a provision in accordance with 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin. It was almost unneces- 
sary as affecting agricultural Measures, 
for if hon. Members would read the 
evidence given before the Commission, 
they would find that there was an 
almost universal consensus of opinion 
that the tenure of agricultural land was 
now not by lease but by yearly agreement, 
which could be terminated at once; so that 
no question of existing contracts could 
stand in the way of a division of the rates 
between owner and occupier. That the 
division of rates between owner and 
occupier was an equitable and just pro- 
posal did not merely rest on what the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had stated 
in 1871, but after due deliberation was 
introduced by him into the Rating Bill 
in 1873, which was amended by a Special 
Committee of this House. That Bill 
provided for the division of all rates on 
mines and other property (not being coal 
mines) between owners and occupiers, 
and by the 12th Section gave the tenant 
the right to deduct from the rent one- 
half in the pound of the rate, and 
declared that such deduction should be 
a good discharge pro tanto to the amount 
of rent. In 1874 this Bill formed the 
basis of the Act which passed into law 
called the Rating Amendment Act, 1874. 
The House of Lords had decided that 
mines (other than coal mines) were not 
liable to be rated to the poor, but this 
Act brought other mines into assessment, 
and made them subject to the Poor Rate, 
but provided that unless there was a 
specific contract to the contrary, the 
tenant should be entitled to deduct 
one-half of the amount of the rate. 
It was prefectly open to Parliament, in 
adjusting the incidence of local taxa- 
tion, to say on what interest the burden 
should fall. This was further illustrated 
in the Poor Law Act of 1835, when the 
Poor Law Rate was first introduced into 
Ireland. At that date there were con- 
tracts running by occupiers to pay all 
rates and taxes, but when Parliament 
imposed the poor rate in Ireland for the 
first time it insisted on this fair and 
equitable principle, and enacted that the 
rate should be divided between owner 
and occupier, and it provided accord- 
ingly, and provisions were inserted in 
the Act that that division was to take 
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effect contracts to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If therefore existing contracts 
were to be held a bar to such adjustment, 
there would never be any change at all. 
[The hon. Member was met with cries of 
“Divide !” | 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.), whose rising was greeted 
with loud cheers, said: I think the 
Committee finds itself in what I might 
call an unprecedented position at this 
hour of the night. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
One of the most experienced Members of 
the House, and a Member of the opposite 
Party, has made a statesmanlike sugges- 
tion to the Government in reference to a 
question which I thought was outside 
party politics altogether—a matter of 
economic administration—{ cheers |—and 
although an hour has elapsed since that 
suggestion was made the Government 
have not taken the slightest notice of it 
and they have made no reply to it. 
[Cheers.| There has evidently been an 
intimation given to hon. Members oppo- 
site that this Debate is to be brought 
to a close—{ Ministerial cries of ‘* No |” 
and Opposition cheers|—and one of the 
most competent and experienced autho- 
rities on local taxation in this House—a 
new Member, too—has been for the 
third time this week clamoured down. 
[Loud cheers.| I can only say from my 
experience—and I have some experience 
of carrying a difficult Bill through this 
House—that that is not a way to geta 
Measure through in a reasonable period. 
[ Cheers. | As I should wish toaddress some 
remarks to the Committee on this subject 
—one of the most important points of 
the Bill—I beg to move that you, Mr. 
Lowther, do report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. [Loud cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY : I am quite at a loss to account 
for the tone which has animated the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Cheers.| He has made two accusations 
—one against the Government, the 
other against the House—{ Opposition 





cries of ‘*‘No!’’|—well, against the 
majority. The accusation against the 


majority was that they shouted down— 
[Opposition cheers and cries of ‘‘ Cla- 
moured !’’|—clamoured down a new 
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Member of this House. [‘‘ Three times 
this week !’’ and cheers.| I have not had 
the advantage of hearing the hon. Gen- 
tleman on all the three occasions during 
the course of one week, in which we 
have only reached Thursday—[laughter | 
—to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred, but I am bound to say that an 
independent Member who has occupied 
the attention of the House three times in 
the course of one week, much as may be 
the advantage the House can gain from 
his information, can hardly claim the 
privileges of excessive modesty—{laugh- 
ter, and cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’ |—or that 
diffidence which naturally attaches to 
the status of a new Member. I am 
quite prepared to admit what I believe 
to be the fact, that the hon. Gentleman 
is an authority on this question. I am 
very far from regretting that he has not 
had an opportunity of enlightening the 
House with the information which I 
fully believe he has at his command. I 
pass to the accusation against Her 
Majesty's Government. What is it! 
It is that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, having. explained to 
the House that the Bill is not intended 
to deal with the question of the division 
of rates as between owner and occupier, 
but that it deals with the question of 
rating as between one kind of property 
and another, did not think t!at the Bill 
would be improved by dealing with the 
question now raised at the present time. 
That may be a foolish argument ; it has 
seemed to be one of great weight on pre- 
vious occasions, when the House has been 
extremely unwilling to load with the 
subject of this Amendment Measures 
much more nearly connected with it than 
in this Bill. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin is a Gentleman the 
House always listens to with respect. 
[Opposition cheers.| I should be the 
first to admit that the suggestion he has 
made is an enormous improvement on 
the Amendment which we have been 
discussing ; but, although the suggestion 
is an improvement, we are not prepared 
as a Government to load the Bill with a 
proposition which would undoubtedly 
add enormous complexity to the working 
of this Bill in the country. The right 
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hon. Member for Wolverhampton desires 
to address the House on this subject, 
and it is not our desire to prevent him 
from doing so; we should only be too 
glad to hear him. Although his stric- 
tures on the conduct of the Government 
and of the majority are utterly unwar- 
ranted—{cheers|—we do not resist the 
Motion he has put before the House. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I have no desire to 
prolong this discussion, but as the right 
hon. Gentleman has said that there was 
no foundation for what my right hon. 
Friend said, I feel bound to say I never 
witnessed an occasion upon which a pro- 
test was more required than is_ the 
protest against the manner in which 
this Bill is being conducted. [Cheers. | 
We never know the ground upon which 
the Government are proceeding ; first 
they take up one ground, then they take 
up another. Since the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin called attention to the 
very insufficient statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill, there have been speeches which 
deserved and demanded an answer from 
the Government. No such answer was 
forthcoming ; and when an indepen- 
dent Member on this side of the House 
was attempting to discuss this important 
Amendment he was, as my right hon. 
Friend said, clamoured down. It is 
quite time a protest was made. There 
are Gentlemen on this side who wish to 
discuss this subject—{The First Lorp 
of the Treasury: ‘‘Hear, hear! ’’ |— 
and I hope they may be heard. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
Harborough) said that hon. Members 
below the Gangway were much obliged to 
the Leader of the House for allowing 
one of the Leaders of the Opposition to 
take part in the Debate upon this 
Question [laughter], but there were inde- 
pendent Members like himself who 
wished to express the views they were 
sent there to represent, and he trusted 
they would be allowed an opportunity 
of doing so. [* Hear, hear ! ”] 


Progress reported. 
VOL. XL. [FouRTH SERIES. ] 
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CABS (LUNDON) DILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Sruart-Wort.ey in the Chair. | 


Progress, 11th May—Clause 3 :— 


‘ 


“Section eighteen of the London Hackney 
Carriage Act, 1853, is hereby repealed from ‘and 
in case of any dispute’ to the end of the sec- 
tion.” 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) was un- 
derstood to say the Bill was intended to 
repeal the Hackney Carriage Act, 1853, 
which provided that, if a dispute arose 
between cabman and fare, the latter 
could compel the cabman to drive to the 
nearest police station. This might in- 
flict hardship on the cabman, and if the 
compulsion the fare might exercise were 
done away with it would be well in the 
interest of the fare that something should 
be substituted for the necessity of going 
to the police station. He had suggested 
that the parties should take advantage of 
the first policeman on the beat to submit 
the dispute to him, so that the officer 
would be able to give evidence next day 
if the case came into court. He desired 
to know if any consideration had been 
given to this point, or if the right hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill was pre- 
pared with any proposal to give the 
“fares” some kind of protection ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotuines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) replied, that those in 
charge of the Bill had given considera- 
tion to the point raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and they could find no way out 
of the difficulty further than the protec- 
tion which now existed. That protection, 
however, was ample, because the hirer 
had only to take the number of the cab 
and of the cabman, and he could summon 
The latter next day to the court in 
case of anything the cabman had done 
wrong. The suggestion that any dispute 
should be referred to the nearest police- 
man would simply complicate matters. 
The policeman would know no more about 
the case than he was told, and, instead of 
the plan affording any protection, it 
would simply lead to an extra waste of 
time. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see his way to concede the reasonable 
request of the hon. Member for North 
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Mayo. The hon. Member designed not 
to injure cabmen, but to give them 
even more protection than was afforded 
by the Bill, and at the same time protect 
the public. He himself had no sympathy 
with bilkers, whether they bilked the 
cabman, or bilked on the Exchange or 
race-course, or whether they were political 
bilkers. Those who had raised this 
question had no desire whatever to stand 
between the cabmen of London and their 
necessary protection, and he thought 
they had done service in eliminating 
from the Bill the second clause. He would 
appeal to the hon. Member for North 
Mayo, in the circumstances, to withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) 
thought this was a Bill which required 
some consideration, and, as after midnight 
was not a proper time to bring it on, he 
moved to Report progress. 


Committee Report progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 


[GUARANTEE]. 
Committee deferred _ till 


Tuesday next. 


thereupon 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday 

next. 

LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 

Committee deferred till Tuesday 

next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL | 


[H.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


Mr. Patrick O Brien. 


{COMMONS} 





1 





Bill. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till 
next. 


Tuesday 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Tues- 
day next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, 


PUBLIC OFFICES 
(SITE) (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND 
SUBSTITUTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
30 June. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
4th June. 


COUNTY AUDITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
22nd May. 
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Salmon Fisheries 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
(LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
8th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
9th June. 





LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Considered in Committee, and _ re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 





STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN 
CHARGE) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 
(LOCAL AUTHORITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
I 


3ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STREET NOISES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day Ist July. 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
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(Ireland) Bill. 
LOCAL TAXATION (CUSTOMS AND 
EXCISE) ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
8th June. 


CEMETERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 3rd June. 


BURIALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


PUBLIC HOUSES’ HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND (ACT (1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
8th June. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Wed- 
nesday next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(14th April) further adjourned till Wed- 
nesday Ist July. 
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FOREIGN GOODS (PREVENTION OF 
FRAUD) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(25th March) further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


Government Contracts 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee (4th 
March) further adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 


ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee (18th 
March) further adjourned till Tuesday | 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next, 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


{COMMONS} 


(Fair Wages Resolution). 1412 
CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1— 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 





brceemeciceies: OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

WAGES RESOLUTION). 

Select Committee appointed to con- 

sider the working of the Fair Wages 

Resolution of February 1891, and its 

administration by the various Govern- 
ment Departments. 


(FAIR 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of :—Mr. Allison, Mr. Banbury, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Sir William Codding- 
ton, Mr. Davitt, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
Arthur Forwood, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Maclean, Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Parker Smith, 
and Mr. Powell-Williams. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
| (Sur William Walrond). 


| EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS. 
On the Motion that “This House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER rose 
and said: I wish to ask the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Walsall on what day he is going 
‘to bring forward his Motion with regard 
| to the Indian troops 1 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
jcannot address a Question to another 
| private Member at this time. He must 
- so at Question time. 


Adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 15th May 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FOYLE COLLEGE AND LONDONDERRY 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION (AMAL- 
GAMATION) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1°, 
and referred to the Examiners. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed ; but no copies thereof to be 
delivered, except to Members of the 
Committee and such other persons as 
the Committee shall think fit, until 
further Order.—{ No. 93.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Bill (on Motion) (by leave of the 


- House) withdrawn. 


HOUSE TAX ais cai BILL 
H.L, 

A Bill to consolidate enactments re- 
lating to the duties upon inhabited 
houses. Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor ; read 1*; and to be printed. 
—[No. 94.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SEWERS AND DRAINS) BILL [u.1.] 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, and dis- 
charged. 


VOL. XL. [FourTH SERIES. ] 


{15 May 1896} 


(Scotland) Bill. 


LAND CHARGES BILL [x.1.] 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 
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STANNARIES BILL [x.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 





SHORT TITLES BILD [x..] 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 





HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 


Consideration of Third Report of the 
Select Committee (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 


next. 


GENTLEMAN USHER OF THE 
BLACK ROD. 

The Earl of Morley added to the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the power and authority of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 
On the Order for the 
Amendments to this Bill. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Eart of Mortey) said, he had put 
on the Paper a considerable number of 
Amendments to this Bill. He had been 
in communication with the Secretary for 
Scotland on the subject, and he believed 
he was in a position to say that the 
noble Lord entirely approved of those 
Amendments. He had not, of course, 
dealt in any way with the questions of 
policy contained in the Bill; and his 
Amendments were simply introduced 
with the view of improving the drafting, 
and making the Bill as intelligible as 
possible. The first of the Amendments 


Report of 
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was in Clause 4, Sub-section 2, page 3, 
lines 31 and 32, to leave out “ both in- 
clusive.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


THE Eart oF MORLEY moved in 
the same clause, line 33, to leave out— 


“With the necessary modifications,’’ and at 
the end of the sub-section to add, ‘‘and in the 
said sections for the purpose of such incorpora- 
tion, ‘the company’ shall mean the local 
authority or the county council, as the case may 
be; ‘the railway’ or the railway and works,’ 
shall mean any works constructed under the 
powers of this Act; ‘the construction of the 
railway ’ shall mean and include the construction 
of any works under this Act, or the acquisition 
of rights and powers to make sewers or to use 
any sewer; and ‘lands taken or used for the 
purposes of the railway,’ shall mean and include 
lands, buildings, engines, materials, or apparatus 
purchased, taken on lease, or used for the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 


‘*(3.) The expression in this Act ‘in terms of 
the Lands Clauses Acts,’ or any similar ex- 
pression, shall, unless the context otherwise 
requires, mean in terms of the Lands Clauses 
Acts (except the provisions thereof relating to 
the purchase and taking of land otherwise than 
by agreement), and of the Railways Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, as incor- 
porated in this Act.” 


The noble Earl said that the fore- 
going Amendment was of more import- 
ance and required a word of explana- 
tion. Curiously enough the Scotch 
Lands Clauses Act did not contain a 
clause such as the English Act contained, 
giving compensation for lands which are 
not taken butare injuriously affected. But 
Section 6 of the Railway Clauses (Scot- 
land) Act gives such compensation for 
land injuriously affected when so affected 
by the construction of a railway. Now 
to bring Section 6 into this Bill it was 
necessary that the Railway Clauses Act 
should be read with certain modifications, 
but the sub-section under consideration, 
as it was drawn, left that somewhat 
vague. The object of the Amendment 
was to make it quite clear what was 
meant by incorporating the Railway 
Clauses (Scotland) Act with the Bill. 
That was the first part of the Amend- 
ment. The second part added a defini- 
nition to the words “in terms of the 
Lands Clauses Acts.” 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Lord Batrour) said he was 
not going to oppose the Amendment, in 


Chairman of Committees. 


{LORDS} 
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fact, the insertion which the noble Lord 
proposed carried with it what had 
always been understood by the word 
“modification.” The reason why it was 
not changed in this Bill was because it 
was a consolidation as well as an 
Amendment Bill, and in some places, at 
any rate, where this change occurred, 
had been the law since 1867, and had 
not caused any inconvenience, although 
he did not deny the fuller interpretation 
now proposed might be an advantage. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the 
Mortey, the following 
were also agreed to :— 


Earl of 
Amendments 


Clause 101, page 45, line 9, leave out 
(“ presently ”). 


Clause 101, sub-section (1), page 51, 
line 12, leave out (“ water and ”). 


Clause 120, sub-section (1), page 51, 
line 13, leave out (“ thereto”) and insert 
(“to take water or any servitude of 
water ”). 


Clause 120, sub-section (1), page 51, 
line 15, after, (‘ Parliament”) insert 
(‘or empowered by Provisional Order.” 


Clause 137, page 60, line 23, leave out 
(“otherwise”) and insert (“compulsion”), 
and leave out the first (“or”) and insert 
(‘any lands within or without their dis-° 
trict and may by agreement ”). 


Clause 137, page 60, line 24, leave out 
(“whether situated ”). 


Clause 138, sub-section (1), page 60, 
line 35, leave out (“putting”) and insert 
(“applying to the Board for an Order 
empowering them to put”) and leave 
out (“any of ”). 


Clause 138, sub-section (1), page 60, 
line 36, after (“land”) insert (“ other- 
wise than by agreement ”). 


Clause 138, sub-section (1), page 61, 
line 4, after (“works”) insert (“ and of 
the lands which may be taken and a 
book of reference to such plan ”). 
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Clause 138, sub-section (1), page 61, 
line 20, after sub-section (1) insert the 
following new sub-section :— 


“Every such plan shall be drawn on a scale 
of not less than four inches to a mile, and the 
book of reference shall contain the names of the 
owners, and lessees or reputed owners and 
lessees and of the occupiers of the lands which 
may be taken.” 


Clause 138, (sub-section (4), page 62, 
line 12, after (“land”) insert (“or any 
part of the land ”). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN called 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land to a matter which had been brought 
under his notice. As the Bill stood 
there would be power in the local 
authority to take any existing private 
supply of water. Of course that was 
not intended, but he could find nothing 
in the Bill to prevent that being done. 
Now, if he was correct he proposed to 
move an Amendment on the Third 
Reading saving any existing water 
supply for domestic, agricultural or com- 
mercial purposes. Probably the best 
place for doing it would be on Clause 
176. 

Lorp BALFOUR was obliged to the 
noble Lord for giving him notice of his 
Amendment, which he would undertake 
carefully to consider. 


On the Motion of THe Earu 
MORLEY, the following 


Amendments were agreed to :— 


OF 
further 


Clause 138, sub-section (4), line 14, 
leave out from ‘‘ agreement’’ in line 14 to 
‘‘such’’ in line 16, and insert, ‘‘ and may 
make;’’ line 17, leave out ‘‘ to make ;’’ 
line 19, leave out ‘‘ and it’’ and insert 
‘* provision shall be made by such order 
for the incorporation therein of the 
Lands Clauses Acts and (with the neces- 
sary modifications) of Sections 6 and 70 
to 78 of the Railways Clauses Consolida- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1845. It’’ ; line 
25, leave out ‘fone month,’’ and insert 
‘“‘two months ;’ Sub-section (6), page 
62, line 32, leave out from ‘‘ Scotland ’’ 
in line 32 to ‘‘it’’ in line 36 ; lines 36 
and 37, leave out ‘‘the Secretary for 
Scotland *’ and insert ‘‘ him’”’ ; line 38, 
leave out ‘‘ obtain such’’. and insert 


“‘submit such order to Parliament for ’’ 
and leave out ‘‘ the Act confirming’’ and 
any Act passed to confirm.”’ 


insert ‘‘ 
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Clause 138, Sub-section (7), line 40, 
leave out ‘‘ such Confirmation Bill,’’ and 
insert ‘‘ Bill for confirming any such 
Order ;’ page 63, line 1, leave out from 
‘* Joint Committee’’ to the end of the 
subsection. 


THe Eart or MORLEY, in moving, 
in Sub-section 8, page 63, line 7, to leave 
out from ‘‘ witnesses ’’ to the end of the 
sub-section, said that the sub-section pro- 
vided that not more than one expert wit- 
ness should be called on each side. In 
dealing with large water, sewage, and 
infectious hospital schemes, he thought 
it hardly safe to lay down such a regula- 
tion. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Eart or MORLEY moved :— 
Clause 138, Sub-section 9, page 63, line 
13, leave out from ‘‘ memorial’’ to the 
end of the sub-section. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Eart or MORLEY moved :— 
Clause 138, page 64, after Sub-section 
(14) insert the following new sub-sec- 
tion :— 

“In this Part of this Act the word ‘land’ 
includes any rights or powers to be exercised in 


connection with land, and rights and servitudes 
of water.” 


He said that it was not quite clear, un- 
less such words were added, whether the 
order of the Secretary for Scotland would 
include some of the rights which were 
required to be given to the local authori- 


| ties under the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN called 
attention to Sub-section 11 of the clause, 
relative to compensation proceedings. 
As the clause stood, in a question of 
arbitration, if the parties did not agree 
on an arbitrator, one was to be appointed 
by the Local Government Board. When 
property to a large extent was being 
taken, he saw no reason why the ordi- 
nary procedure under the Lands Clauses 
Act should not be followed, as there was 
not the same reason, as in the case of 
allotments, for keeping the expenses to 
the lowest point. 
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{LORDS} 
Lorp BALFOUR said, that there was 
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the present Bill, but that provision was 
struck out in Committee. The absence 
of it had proved a hardship, for chimney 


a good reason for the subsection. The 
procedure under the Lands Clauses Act 
was not now had recourse to. Of recent | sweepers who, through age or infirmity, 
years the procedure adopted in the sub-| could not cry in the streets were seriously 
section was almost universally adopted | handicapped in their business. The Bill 
voluntarily by the parties to arbitrations. | was promoted by the London Chimney 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked | Sweepers’ Association, who estimated 
whether it was the existing custom for | that 75 per cent. of the class died in the 
the Local Government Board to appoint | workhouse; and they attributed this fact 
an arbitrator where private property was | largely to the custom of ‘‘crying’’ in 
taken for public purposes? That was| the streets, which made it impossible for 
the point. | those sweepers who could not ‘‘cry’’ to 

Lorp BALFOUR said he would look | make a living. 
into that question before the Third) Viscounr CROSS: I do not see any 
Reading. noble Lord here who represents the 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN called | Home Office, and I should like to hear 
attention to Sub-section 12, which pro-|the views of the Home Office, on the 
vides that in arbitrations under the sec- | subject of this Bill. It seems to me to 
tion, counsel are not to be heard except | be carrying legislation too far. { Laughter. | 
with the consent of the Local Govern-|It is rather grandmotherly legislation, 
ment Board. He pointed out again that | which in my opinion had better be left 
the property concerned might be of great | alone. [Laughter.] 
value, and it might be very desirable and| Lorp TEYNHAM: The first Bill 
even more expeditious, to employ counsel. | which left the House of Commons in the 

Lorp BALFOUR. $s said, that an last Parliament and contained this pro- 
Amendment to the effect suggested by | vision received the approval of the Home 
the noble Earl would have appeared on | Office of that day. 
the Paper in his (Lord Balfour's) name| Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I wish 
if the House had sat on Thursday. But| to ask why these people are to be allowed 
he would give notice of the Amendment| to shout in Scotland? [Zaughter.| In 
at once, and move it after the Third| England or Ireland they may not be 
Reading. | allowed to shout, but Scotland is excluded 

‘from the Bill. [Zaughter.] 

Bill to be read 3° on Monday next,,; Lorp TEYNHAM: Neither the Act 
and to be printed as amended.—{No. 95. | |of 1875 nor the Act of 1894 applies to 
| Scotland, and this Bill is to be read with 
| those two Acts. 

Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord 

(PENSARY (© — st ann | HALsBuRY): I should like to know why 
orca “a ae ee chimney-sweepers aloneshould be selected 
‘for this treatment. [Zaughter.| I do 


Order. Bill reported without amend-. not see why they should be made the only 


. ..j:..,| pariahs of our civilisation. [ Laughter. | 
a = recommitted to the Standing | There are many other re wc of the 
| same kind, and I do not see why chimney- 
| sweepers should be selected. The noble 
‘lord would do well to move the adjourn- 
|ment of the Debate as there is no repre- 
sentative of the Home Office here. 
Otherwise I am afraid he will not be able 
to get the Second Reading. 


House in Committee according to 


SUIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL [u.1.] 

Lorpv TEYNHAM, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that 
its purpose was to prohibit chimney 
sweepers from shouting or crying in the 





streets in the pursuit of their employ- 
ment. A Bill was passed in 1894 to 
prevent them from ringing a bell ; and 
as the Bill came from the Commons it 
contained a provision similar to that in 


Earl of Camperdorn. 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 


House adjourned at five minutes past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a Quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 15th May 1896. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, erc. 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc., have leave to sit this day 
until Four of the clock, notwithstanding 
the Sitting of the House.—(Sir James 
Fergusson.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FOYLE COLLEGE AND LONDONDERRY 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTES (AMALGA- 
MATION) BILL. 

On the Motion for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 

Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) explained that he was 
requested by the promoters of the Bill, 
by the Irish Society, to state that no 
objection would be raised against the 
locus standi of the Diocesan Council if 
they should think fit to petition against 
the Bill in the House of Lords ; and 
further, that no advantage would be 
taken of the circumstance that they had 
not petitioned against the Bill in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
said, that it had been his intention to 
move the rejection of the Bill, to explain 
the origin of Foyle College, and the 
position which it occupied in relation to 
the Church of Ireland, and to read the 
memorial of the Diocesan Council, setting 
forth their objections to the Bill, which 
objections were shared by the Bishop of 
Derry. As, however, the Irish Society 
had now agreed to concede a locus 
standi to the Diocesan Council in the 
House of Lords, he did not propose to 
trouble the House with the matter. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


{15 May 1896} 





Officers. 


QUESTIONS. 





SALE OF MILITARY COLOURS. 

Mr. GORDON (Elgin and Nairn): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the “ King’s 
Colours” of the 72nd (Seaforth) High- 
landers, of the year 1815, were, on the 
6th instant, bought and sold by auction 
in London for £35; and whether the 
War Office will discover the present 
owner with « view of recovering, by pur- 
chase, or otherwise, this national trophy 
for the regimental district ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick 
Surrey, Guildford) : Regimental colours 
when they have been in use the pre- 
scribed period or have become unservice- 
able, are disposed of as the commanding 
officer may direct. The colours shown 
as those of particular regiments are not 
in every case genuine. The esprit de 
corps of the regiments concerned almost 
invariably secures a fitting resting-place 
for the colours, and Lord Lansdowne 
thinks it desirable to leave the question 
to the feeling of the regiment, who can 
judge best of the circumstances and the 
genuineness of the colours. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Camberwell, Peckham (Mr. Banbury): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he is aware that certain 
Second Class Examining Officers of 
Customs of approved character, with over 
17 years’ service in that grade, have 
been debarred from attending an exami- 
nation for promotion instituted by 
Customs General Order 86/’94, under 
the provision of Treasury Minute of 
24th of March 1891; and, whether, in 
view of the terms of their appointment to 
the service, namely, that the highest posi- 
tions in the outdoor department were 
open tothem, theGovernment will favour- 
ably consider the case of these officials ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston) : 
Up to 1891 the system of promotion from 
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the Second to the First Class of Examin- 
ing Officers of Customs was by selection. It 
was in that year altered to one of 
examination, partly written, partly viva 
voce. It was then found that some of 
the older and best officers who were well 
fitted for promotion by their experience 
and practical knowledge were not fitted 
to passa written examination, and such 
men under the General Order of 1894 
were allowed to qualify by a viva voce 
examination only. All others are of 
course still allowed to compete in the 
ordinary examination, and the higher 
positions are thus open to them. 


COMPTROLLER OF PRISON INDUSTRIES. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
a Comptroller of Prison Industries has 
been appointed ; and, in such case, who 
the new functionary is, and what his 
salary, and if he has been given distinctly 
to understand that he must be careful 
to make no attempt to utilise his forced 
labour to undersell or otherwise compete 
in the outside market in this country 
with the productions of free labour ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): In accordance with the 
strong recommendation of the Prisons 
Committee, a Comptroller of prison in- 
dustries has been appointed by me. The 
comptroller is Mr. James Duncan, who 
had, as store accountant in the prison 
department, been engaged in duties of a 
similar nature previous to his appoint- 
ment, and his salary is on a scale rising 
from £700 to £800. The Comptroller 
will have no power to make arrangements 
for utilising prison labour without first 
obtaining the approval of the Prison 
Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
will be guided in their action by Section 
11 of the Act of 1877, which provides 
that due regard shall be had to the 
avoidance of undue pressure on or com- 
petition with any particular trade or 
industry. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if his attention has been called 


Secretary to the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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to the increase by nearly 3,000 of the 
pauper aliens arriving at eastern ports 
for sojourn in this country in the first 
third of the present year compared to 
last year: and, whether he will introduce 
and press forward the Measure in con- 
templation with regard to the immigra- 
tion of aliens without further delay ? 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) asked whether it 
was not a fact that the aliens who 
appeared in the monthly Board of Trade 
Returns under the heading of those “ not 
stated to be en route to America” 
included a large number of sailors and 
others, who almost immediately pro- 
ceeded to other countries ; and whether 
it was not a fact that at many of the 
eastern ports, such as at the Tyne ports, 
nearly every alien who arrived was re- 
engaged as a sailor or proceeded to 
America or elsewhere 4 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croy- 
don) : My hon. and gallant Friend refers 
in his Question to “pauper” aliens. No 
returns of the Board of Trade deal with 
paupers as such; they give the total 
number of aliens, the gross increase in 
which is as stated in the Question, but 
the number of sailors included among 
aliens not stated to be en route to 
America was 3,431 as compared with 
2,316 in the first four months of 1895. 
With reference to the last portion of the 
Question, I cannot add anything to what 
has already been said by my right hon. 
Friend the Leader cf the House on the 
subject. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: May I 
ask whether the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been drawn to the 
serious matter of the importation of 
these alien sailors who take berths on 
British ships ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Attention has been 
drawn more than once in the House of 
Commons to the fact that a good many 
foreign sailors are engaged for manning 
the mercantile marine. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT : I must 
ask whether the right hon. gentleman 
can give us any hope of the Bill being 
speedily introduced? Its mention in 
the Queen’s Speech is calculated to draw 
these people to this country in greater 
numbers. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am afraid I can 
give no further answer. I confess I 
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have not much hope of being able to 
introduce the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked, whether the Government 
would give time for the Bill which had 
been introduced. 

Mr. RITCHIE: My hon. and gallant 
Friend has a Bill before the House. 

Srr HOWARD VINCENT: No, Sir, 
I have not. [Laughter. | 


Military Canteen 


TRIAL OF MAJOR LOTHATRE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether Major Lothaire 
has been tried and acquitted at Boma 
by a tribunal which had been recognised 
by Her Majesty’s local representative as 
a court of competent jurisdiction ; whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the re- 
port that attempts are being made to 
place Major Lothaire a second time upon 
his trial ; and, whether it is in confor- 
mity with the criminal procedure of any 
civilised State that a person should be 
tried twice for the same offence ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GEorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Major Lothaire has been tried 
and acquitted at Boma by the Court of 
the Congo State, at which Her Majesty’s 
Vice Consul was present in his official 
capacity. We have as yet, however, no 
knowledge of the nature of the proceed- 
ings, and cannot receive the official 
Report for some weeks. The law of the 
Congo State under which the trial was 
held provides for an appeal, notice of 
which must be lodged within two months 
of the judgment. Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consul has been instructed to see that 
this notice is given in order to prevent 
the right lapsing by default; but no 
opinion can be offered as to the prosecu- 
tion of the appeal until the Report has 
been received. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Am I to under- | 


stand that the law of the Congo State 
contemplates what I refer to ? 

Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir; an appeal 
is provided for by the penal code of the 
Congo State. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Does that law 
prevail in any other civilised State, if 
the Congo is one ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have no informa- 
tion upon that point. 


{15 May 1896} 
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EDUCATION EXPENDITURE. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, in reference to a statement to 
the effect that the expenditure of the 
English publicon education is £14,000,000 
a year, whether it is known to the Edu- 
cation Department what is the extent 
of public expenditure in the United 
States upon similar services, and whe- 
ther it is the case that as long ago as 
1889 that expenditure was estimated at 
£28,000,000, and is now, for elementary 
schools alone, vastly higher ? 

Mr. HANBURY (for Sir J. Gorst) : 
From the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, it appears 
that the total expenditure on ‘“ common 
schools,” which are defined as including 
public day schools of elementary and 
secondary grade—i.e., public primary, 
grammar, and high schools—was in 
1889-90 (taking a dollar as 4s.) 
£28,622,043, or £3 8s. 10d. per scholar 
in average attendance ; and in 1892-3, 
£32,668,655, or £3 13s. 94d. per scholar 


in average attendance. 


MILITARY CANTEEN (LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to complaints 
that, whilst publicans in Longford are 
compelled by statute to close their shops 
and not to sell drink except to bona fide 
travellers, the Military canteen is kept 
open for such sale and free admission 
granted to all civilians who apply, with 
the result that several convictions for 
drunkenness on Sundays have recently 
been obtained by the police ; and, whe- 
ther he will cause such representations 
to be made to the War Department as 
will prevent this competition between an 
unlicensed canteen and a licensed pub- 
lican, and also prevent the violation of 
law which the Sunday Closing Act was 
designed to enact ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central): I am informed that it 
is not the fact, as alleged in the Question, 
that several convictions for drunkenness 
on Sundays have recently been obtained 
by the police at Longford, because of 





drink supplied in the Military canteen 
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there. A few months ago a man under 
the influence of drink was observed 
coming from the direction of the military 
barrack on Sunday and a conviction 
was obtained against him, but this 
appears to be the only recent case, and 
there was no evidence that this man got 
the drink at the canteen. The presence 
of civilians in the canteen is absolutely 
forbidden both on Sundays and other 
days. No representations on the subject 
have been made to the War Office, but if 
the practice exists it will be promptly 
stopped. 


Belleville Boilers 


GALWAY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Galway 


{COMMONS} 





(Mr. J. Pinkerton), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland - (1) whether he is aware that | 
Mr. W. E. Ellis, Local Government | 
Board Inspector, surcharged the Chair- | 
man of the Galway Board of Guardians | 
in the sum of £1 2s. 6d. for relief given | 
to a family, three members of which | 
were lying in scarlet fever, and which | 
was given by order of Dr. Golding, 
Medical Officer of the Union; and that 
the same inspector also  surcharged 
another guardian for signing a relief 
ticket for a man who had no property 
whatever, and, upon these gentlemen 
refusing to pay, caused summonses to. 
be issued against them ; (2) whether he 
is aware that, at the hearing of the 
summonses at Galway Petty Sessions, on 
the 27th April, the magistrates (includ- 
ing Mr. Gardiner, R.M.) declared that, 
while compelled by law to convict, the 
demand was unfair and unjust, and 
refused to give costs; and (3) under 
these circumstances, will steps be taken 
to remit the fines? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Auditor states he did 
surcharge the sum mentioned to the, 
Chairman of the Galway Guardians for 
outdoor relief given on the Chairman’s 
order to the holder of three acres of 
land. Section 2 cf the 25 and 26 Vict. 
Cap. 83 enacts that any person who 
shall be in occupation of land to a 
greater extent than a quarter of a/ 
statute acre, and who shall be con- 
sidered by the Guardians to require | 
relief, shall be relieved in the workhouse, | 
and not otherwise. The Auditor did) 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


\whose cable the telegram is sent. 
_any service is performed by the Post 
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not surcharge any Guardian for signing 
a relief ticket, but probably the hon. 
Member has in his mind a case in which 
the Auditor disallowed outdoor relief 
given to a man rated for a small holding, 
there being no evidence that he was not 
in occupation of this holding for which 
he was rated. I have no information as 
to the statement in the second para- 
graph, but am making inquiry. The 
Auditor states he would have been 
inclined to stretch a point if this had 
been an isolated case, but that, the Gal- 
way Guardians having so frequently con- 
travened the law in this respect and 
remonstrances having hitherto failed 
to influence their action, he felt obliged 
to make and enforce the surcharge 
referred to. 


(Steamship “ Ohio.” ) 


TELEGRAMS TO SPAIN. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, what proportions of the 
4d. per word paid for telegrams to Spain 
from this country are assigned to the 
British Government, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and the Cable Companies 
respectively ; and, whether he has any 


objection to lay upon the Table a copy 


of the existing contract or contracts on 


| the subject ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The “conven- 


tional” charge for a telegram sent by 


cable to Spain is 40 centimes a word, 
and the proportion assignable to Spain 


under Paragraph XXIV. of the Inter- 
national Regulations, agreed upon at the 
Conference of Paris is 10 centimes. The 
balance belongs to the company by 
If 


Oifice in connection with the telegram, 
the payment for such service is regulated 
by the general Agreements between the 
Department and the Companies. I 
searcely think it necessary to lay these 
old Agreements on the Table of the 
House. There are no specific contracts 
on the subject to which the hon. Member 
refers. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS 
(STEAMSHIP OHIO). 
Sr ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
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a Board of Trade certificate has yet been 
given to the Ohio steamer of Hull, the 
same having been withheld pending the 
result of a trial voyage with the Belle- 
ville boilers with which the vessel was 
fitted under the inspection of the Board 
of Trade ; if the’certificate has not been 
granted, what are the reasons for its 
refusal ; and, have the Board of Trade 
so far granted a passenger certificate to 
any vessel fitted with boilers of that 
make ¢ 

Mr. RITCHIE: A Board of Trade 
passenger certificate has not been issued 
for the steamship Ohio of Hull, no appli- 
cation for one having been made by her 
owners since the trial voyage referred to 
in the Question. So far, the Board of 
Trade have not granted a passenger 
certificate to any vessel fitted with the 
Belleville boilers. Only one application 
for the survey of a vessel with boilers of 
this type has been received, and the case 
is still under survey. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
Arising out of that answer, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that an explosion occurred on 
board the vessel during her last 
voyage ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; I am not 
aware of that, but I will get the informa- 
tion for the hon. Gentleman if he desires 
to have it. 

Mr. ALLAN: May TI ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to inquire into the 
matter, and to give us the official report 
on that explosion ? 

Mr. RITCHIE 
signify his assent. 


was understood to 


GLYN VALLEY TRAMWAY. 


*Mr. F. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when a line 
of rails is laid (as in the case of the 
Glyn Valley Tramway), some part of 
which is on the property of a com- 
pany or of private individuals, and the 
rest of it on the property of the road 
anthority, how is it determined whether 
the line is to be taxed upon its pas- 
sengers or upon its passenger carriages ; 
and, does this depend on the quantita- 
tive proportion which the one property 
bears to the other ? 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
, CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
| Bristol, W.): Almost the whole of the 
Glyn Valley Tramway is laid on a public 
road, and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue were advised that it could not 
be regarded as liable to Passenger Duty. 
In such cases, the question whether 
Railway Passenger Duty is or is not to 
be charged can only be determined by 
reference to the particular circumstances 
of each undertaking. No doubt the pro- 
portion of the line which is laid on pri- 
vate property to that which is laid on 
the road is taken into consideration. 


ARMY PENSION. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether his attention has 
been directed to the case of pensioner, 
Thomas Bryson, Newtowngore, South 
Leitrim, late of the Royal Engineers, 
whose pension of ls. per diem is unable 
to support him owing to his enfeebled 
condition from the diseases he contracted 
on active service; and whether he is 
prepared to inquire into this case, and 
recommend some increase of pension ? 

THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. 
PoweLL- WiLtiAMs, Birmingham, §.) : 
The case of pensioner Thomas Bryson is 
at present under the consideration of 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
it is the fact that applications to have a 
fair rent fixed for a second statutory 
term, lodged with the Land Commission, 
have now been listed for hearing by Sub 
Commissioners in the ordinary way : and, 
(2) whether the undertaking of Mr. 
Justice Bewley, that the decision in such 
cases would be postponed until after the 
passing of the Land Bill, will be carried 
out; if not, will he explain on what 
grounds ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. Only 457 of such appli- 
cations had been lodged with the Land 
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Commissioners up to the 13th inst., 
although there are probably some 30,000 
cases in which such applications could 
havebeen lodged. TheSub-Commissioners 
have, on application made to them, full 
power to postpone the hearing of any 
such case if they consider the interests 
of justice so require. ,Mr. Justice Bewley 
did not, as I have repeatedly pointed out, 
give any such undertaking as that attri- 
buted to-him in the second paragraph. 
He merely expressed his view as to a 
course that might be adopted under cer- 
tain circumstances. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


ARMY ALLOWANCE (WIFE 
DESERTION). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether cases have been brought to his 
notice showing the inadequacy of the 
allowance of 6d. a day deductable from 
the pay of non-commissioned ofticers 
above the rank of sergeant for the support 
of a deserted wife and family ; whether 
the advisability of amending Sec. 145 of 
the Army Act in that respect will be 
considered, so as to provide for a larger 
deduction than 6d. in any case where 
the Secretary of State thought larger 
alimony desirable ; whether the attention 
of the War Office has been called to the 
case of a Sergeant Major Engineer’s 
Clerk, of the Royal Engineers, at Devon- 
port, in receipt of £2 10s. a week, who 
refuses to allow more than the statutable 
6d. a day to his wife and family in Cork, 
from whom he is separated in consequence 
of his cruelty and infidelity ; and, whether 
the circumstances connected with this 
case are such as to call for some special 
action by the War Department ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Com- 
plaints as to the inadequacy of the 
stoppage have been very infrequent, and 
it has not been thought advisable to 
amend the Army Act in regard to it. 
The case referred to in the Question has 
been brought before the War Office; 
but, as the wife in the first instant left 
her husband, it has not been considered 
necessary to place him under compulsory 
stoppages. He has, however, consented 
to a voluntary stoppage. It is a matri- 
monial quarrel in which the Secretary 
of State does not think it desirable to 
interfere. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 
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BIGAMY (QUEENSTOWN.) 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether Sergeant Dunton, con- 
victed at the last Cork Assizes of bigamy, 
committed while at Queenstown, and 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, 
and who has been since released, has 
been permitted to continue in Her 
Majesty’s service ; and, whether it is 
usual that a soldier convicted of felony 
is permitted to continue in the service ; 
if not, why and at whose instance Ser- 
geant Dunton has been treated in an 
exceptional manner ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Dunton 
has been continued in the service; but 
he has been reduced to the rank of 
private. The offence of a soldier is taken 
into consideration in determining the 
question whether or not he shall be re- 
tained in the army, and in this case 
there were mitigating circumstances. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Can the 
hon. Gentleman say whether there is any 
precedent for retaining in Her Majesty's 
service a soldier who has been convicted 
of felony ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Yes, 
Sir, I think there are precedents to that 
effect. Of course the offence of felony is 
varying in its character and in cases 
where it is not of a heinous character the 
soldier has been allowed to retain his 
position. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Is there 
any precedent for retaining in Her 
Majesty’s service a soldier who has been 
sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he 
would require to have notice of that 
Question. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
now state the circumstances connected 
with the release of Sergeant Dunton, 
convicted of bigamy under aggravated 
circumstances at the recent Cork Spring 
Assizes, and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude, and who was released 
from prison before the close of the 
Assizes; and, whether he can state 
whether Mr. Justice O’Brien, who tried 
the prisoner, recommended his release ; 
and, if so, on what grounds ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At the 
recent Cork Assizes, Sergeant Dunton 
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pleaded guilty to a charge of bigamy and 
was sentenced by Mr. Justice O’Brien as 
stated. The Judge, however, on further 
consideration arrived at the conclusion 
that the sentence should not be enforced 


{15 May 1896} 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : The present 
cruise does not include a visit to Lerwick 
or Queenstown. 


and so communicated to the Lords 
Justices, and it was on his report and at 
his instance that the sentence was| ARREST OF GERMAN MAIL STEAMER 
remitted. OFFICERS. 
Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
CORK PRISON. |N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to| State for the Colonies, whether the 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord officers of the German mail steamer who 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether he is| were recently sentenced for entering 
aware that the governor, deputy gov-| forts at Hong Kong with photographic 
ernor, clerk, storekeeper, and two-thirds | apparatus, had, prior to their arrest, 
of the entire staff of the Cork male taken any photographs of, or in connec- 
prison are non-Roman Catholics, though | tion with, any of the forts; and, if so, 
85 per cent. of the persons under their! whether such photographs were im- 
control are Roman Catholics ; and, (2)| pounded ? 
whether the Prisons Board will endea-) THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
vour to secure that at least one person; THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBertatn, 
holding a position of authority in the Birmingham, W.): The Governor has 
Cork prison is a Roman Catholic ? reported by telegram that no photo- 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is the) graphs of the forts were taken by the 
fact that about 85 per cent. of the prison-| German officers in question, whose 
ers confined in Cork prison are Roman original sentence of imprisonment with 
Catholics ; and, as regards the prison | hard labour was commuted after a re- 
staffs consisting in all of 25 persons, | hearing toa fine of 100 dollars. [“ Hear, 
thirteen of these are Protestants and_|hear!”| 
twelve Roman Catholics. The alloca. 
tion of officials in the Prisons Service is | 
not regulated by considerations of | CHINESE SHIPPING IN FORMOSA. 
religion. | Mr. -MOON : I beg to ask the Under 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY §asked,| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would | whether the Japanese Government has 
answer the second paragraph of his | accorded to the Chinese greater entering 




















question ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
he saw no reason to depart from the 
practice which had hitherto obtained, 
which as far as he was aware had not | 
givenany adequate grounds for complaint. | 


CHANNEL FLEET. 
Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the First 


facilities in Formosa for their ships than 
heretofore ; and, whether such additional 
facilities will be also available for English 
ships 1 

Mr. CURZON : We have no informa- 
tion of any such facilities having been 
granted to China. British shipping 
would undoubtedly participate in any 
benefits secured to the shipping of 
China. 





Lord of the Admiralty, whether the 


summer cruise of the Channel Fleet will | 
include a visit to Lerwick ; and, if this| 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 





is not already arranged, will he instruct | kenny): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiral to bring the Fleet to! the Admiralty, whether the Government 
Lerwick after leaving Kirkwall ? |intend to carry into effect the recom- 

Caprain DONELAN : I beg to ask} dations of the Committee appointed to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether | inquire into and report upon the present 
the Channel Squadron will visit Queens- | appliances of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at 
town Harbour during the present Haulbowline, set out in their Report 
summer ? ‘noes as necessary to complete its fitness 


































sac eer te. 
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as an emergency dock in time of war 
and for repairing ships on station in time 
of peace ; and, if so, when will the works 
be commenced 1 

THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrvey, 
Antrim, 8.): The Admiralty intend to 
carry into effect such of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee as will render the 
dockyard at Haulbowline available as an 
emergency dock in time of war, and 
Her Majesty’s ships will be repaired 
there, when convenient and practicable, 
in time of peace. Provision has been 
made in the current Navy Estimates for 
purchasing the machinery recommended 
by the Committee. A large portion has 
been already ordered, and is expected to 
be delivered by the time the buildings 
and foundations are ready to receive the 
machines. Provision of £15,000 (part 
of £34,000) is made in Vote 10, 1896-7, 
for commencing the work, which will 
be proceeded with as soon as the Vote 
is passed. 


Ordnance Survey 


COUNCIL DRAFTS (INDIA). 

*Mr.C. L.ORR-EWING (Ayr Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he has any intention of 
appointing a Departmental Committee, as 
suggested by the late Secretary of State 
for India in September 1895, to inquire 
into the present method of selling Council 
drafts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamivron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) : I have no present inten- 
tion of appointing a Committee, but any 
practical suggestion shall have my care- 
ful attention. 


: EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney N.): 
‘I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether he is aware of the strong 
desire which exists in London in 
favour of substituting the Parliamentary 
Divisions for the present School Board 
electoral divisions ; and, whether he can 
give effect to this desire by a suitable 
provision in the Education Bill? 

Mr. HANBURY No representation 
has been actually made to the Committee 
of Council on the subject by any official 
body. The Government are afraid that 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 


{COMMONS} 
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jit is impossible to embody a reform Bill 
| for School Board elections in London in 
the present Education Bill. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if he canannounce 
the names of the Commissioners and the 
terms of the reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis, the reappoint- 
ment of which was on 3rd March 
declared by the House of Commons to be 
expedient? 

Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The Local Government Board, and not 
the Home Office, is the Department 
really concerned in the appointment of 
this Commission. I have not yet 
received for submission to Her Majesty 
either the names of the Commissioners or 
the terms of reference. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
(DUBLIN). 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Dublin County, N. (Mr. Cuancy), I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with regard to the fact that to obtain a 
half-holiday on Saturday the employés 
of the Ordnance Survey Department, 
Phenix Park, Dublin, are obliged to 
work an additional half hour on other 
days of the week during the summer 
months, whether there is any precedent 
for such a regulation ; and, in any case, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of giving a half-holiday on Saturday 
without any condition such as that men- 
tioned ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtrter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I am 
afraid I can only refer the hon. Member 
to the replies given by me to the Ques- 
tions put by him on this subject on the 
22nd August last. As I then stated, 
the aggregate hours worked per week in 
the Ordnance Survey Office at Dublin 
during the summer months are 44 for 
the engravers, and 41 for the civil 
assistants. These hours do not seem to 
me to be excessive, and I do not feel 
that I should be justified in proposing 
their reduction. I am informed that the 
arrangement under which the civil 
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assistants work for 74 hours on each of 
the first five days of the week and for 
3} hours on the Saturday is made at the 
request of the majority of the assistants 
themselves. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers, in 
advising Her to grant to Mr. Beit, with 
others, a charter with large powers of 
administration over a portion of the 
British Empire, were aware of his then 
being a German subject ; whether there 
is any precedent for such devolution of 
sovereign powers to any alien by Her 
Majesty ; and whether Mr. Beit has 
since then become a naturalised British 
subject ; and whether, if not, in view of 
recent events, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of ad- 
vising the Chartered Company of South 
Africa to procure his resignation as a 
director of that Company ? 

Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative. I am unable to) 
answer the second part of the Question ; | 
but, of course’ many aliens have been | 
employed in offices of trust by Her 
Majesty and her predecessors. Mr. Beit 
has not been naturalised as a British sub- 
ject, but there is no necessity to take the 
course suggested in the concluding part 
of the Question, as Mr. Beit has already 
voluntarily tendered his resignation to 
his colleagues. [‘Hear, hear!” 

Mr. BAYLEY asked whether Mr. 
Beit’s resignation had been accepted ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 


no information upon the point. 
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Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of) 
Ireland whether the Government have | 
under consideration the immediate neces- | 
sity of establishing a Board of Agricul- | 
ture for Ireland ; and whether a select 
Committee will be appointed to expedite 
the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have! 
already stated in reply to Questions ad- | 
dressed to me that the introduction ani 
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Session 'of a Bill dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Agriculture in 
Treland must depend upon the condition 
of public business. I do not think the 
appointment of a Select Committee 
would expedite the matter. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE (DUBLIN). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether he will introduce the 
Bill to provide the promised grant of 
not less than £15,000 for the establish- 
ment of a Veterinary College in Dublin, 
before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot give the undertaking re- 
quired by the hon. Member. 


TROOPS FOR THE SOUDAN. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether any portion of the Royal 
Artillery has been ordered to Africa ; 
and, if so, whether it is intended for 
active operations in the Soudan cam- 


| paign, or for what other purpose ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The only Royal 
Artillery proceeding to Africa are the 
drafts required to complete batteries 
already there. No fresh batteries have 
been ordered to Egypt or the Cape. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is he 
aware that a representation for the 
erection of a cottage, under the 
Labourers’ Cottages (Ireland) Act, duly 
signed by thirteen ratepayers, was for- 
warded to the Monaghan Board of 
Guardians by a labourer, named Owen 
M’Manus, and that the Board passed a 
resolution shelving the consideration of 
the question for twelve months ; and, is 
he aware that M’Manus recently made a 
fresh representation, duly signed by the 
requisite number of ratepayers, and that 
the Guardians declined to entertain that 
fresh representation ; and, if so, will he 
order a Local Government Inquiry to 
ascertain the validity, or otherwise, of 
this labourer’s claim to a cottage under 
the Act of Parliament ? 
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Rabies 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already replied to two Questions relative 
to this man’s application for a cottage. 
The facts are substantially as stated by 
the hon. Member, but the case does not 
appear to be one in which the Local 
Government Board should hold an In- 
quiry as suggested. 


PRETORIA TRIALS. 

Mr. PATRICK A. WHUGH (Lei- 
trim, N): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, if itis a fact that 
four British subjects, recently con- 
victed of high treason in the Trans- 
vaal and sentenced to death, have been 
reprieved by President Kruger ; can he 
state the terms on which the death sen- 
tences were commuted; and, can he 
inform the House if the present prison 
treatment of these four convicts is similar 
to that accorded to ordinary malefactors 
undergoing terms of imprisonment in 
the Transvaal ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Four 
gentlemen were condemned to death as 
stated in the Question, and I believe that 
three of them were British subjects. I 
have not yet learned what punishment is 
to be substituted for the death penalty. 
I have no official information as to their 
present treatment, but the newspapers 
report that they and the other 59 politi- 
cal prisoners enjoy certain indulgences. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the official Report of the evi- 
dence given before the Departmental 
Committee on the Post Office Establish- 
ment is accessible to Members of the 
House of Commons ; whether proofs of 
the evidence are submitted to wit- 
nesses before being finally printed ; and 
was a proof of Mr. Lewin Hill’s evidence 
submitted to and altered by him ; whe- 
ther the attention of the Postmaster 
General has been drawn to the report 
of Mr. Hill’s evidence as printed ver- 
batim in Zhe Postman’s Gazette, and to 
the passage in it reflecting on Irish candi- 
dates ; whether Mr. Hill was correct in 
stating in his evidence that the appoint- 
ment of postmen was a matter within 
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(Ireland). 


the scope of his duties ; and, what officials 
Mr. Hill purported to speak for when he 
said they would often much rather have 
an Englishman or Scotchman who could 
not pass the examination than the Irish- 
man who could ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have no doubt 
that if any Member of the House of 
Commons is desirous of seeing a copy of 
the printed evidence given on any par- 
ticular occasion, and will apply to the 
Secretary of Lord Tweedmouth’s Com- 
mittee, a copy will be supplied to him. 
As the hon. Member is aware, it is the 
usual practice with Parliamentary and 
other Committees for the evidence to be 
submitted to the witnesses for correction, 
and this practice has been observed by 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee, Mr. 
Lewin Hill, in common with all the 
witnesses, having corrected his evidence 
when in print. The attention of the 
Postmaster General has not been drawn 
to the report of Mr. Hill’s evidence in 
The Postman’s Gazette. I am informed 
that Mr. Hill denies the accuracy of the 
report in question, and that he did not 
state that the appointment of postmen 
was a matter within the scope of his 
duties. He did not speak for any 
officials, 
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RABIES (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, 
in view of the increase of rabies in Ire- 
land from 353 cases in 1890 to 771 
cases in 1895, as stated in the Blue- 
book recently issued by the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council, and of 
the fact that barely half of the Unions 
in Ireland have enforced muzzling orders, 
he will request the Lord Lieutenant to 
issue a general order for the whole of 
Ireland as a means of stamping out the 
dreadful disease of hydrophobia ? 

Mr.GERALD BALFOUR: I would 
refer the hon. Member to the somewhat 
similar Question which he put to me on 
the 17th April. A Departmental Com- 
mittee on which the Irish Veterinary 
Department is represented has been 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
to inquire into the working of the laws 
relating to dogs, and when the Report 


of this Committee shall have been issued 
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the question of taking further measures 
with a view to the stamping out of rabies 
will be considered. 


IRISH TREASON FELONY PRISONERS. 

Mr. PATRICK A. MHUGH: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether the 
Government have yet considered the 
petition recently presented to this 
House by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of Dublin, in favour of 
an amnesty of the Irish treason-felony 
prisoners, now undergoing penal servi- 
tude in English gaols; if the petition 
has not yet been considered, can he say 
when it is likely to receive the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; and, will 
he be good enough te impress upon the 
Government the desirability of giving 
the petition an early and favourable 
consideration ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
It is my duty to give careful consideration 
to any petition addressed to the Crown 
for the exercise of the prerogative ; but 


the petition in question was addressed to | 


this House, and is one, therefore, for the 
consideration of the Howes. 

Mr. W. FIELD asked the right hon. | 
Gentleman whether he would feel it his | 
duty to bring this matter before the 
House ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 


No, Sir, it is not my duty to bring it| 


before the House. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
BOARD. 

Captain McCALMONT ( Antrim, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, when 
the Report of the Congested Districts 
(Ireland) Board for 1895-6 will be 
issued ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Report is now being prepared, but I am 
afraid it will be some considerable time 
before it can be issued. 


(IRELAND) 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to/ graph. 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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that the Irish Land Commission have, in 
a circular widely distributed by them 
describing the advantages of spraying 
potatoes with “ Bordeaux mixture,” 
drawn attention in particular to one 
variety of it manufactured by a Mr. 
Strawson ; (2) what their reason for 
this singling out one English manufac- 
turer in this way is; (5) whether he is 
aware that in the recent report of the 
Land Commission as to the experiments 
in spraying potatoes made by them, they 
stated that besides Mr. Strawson’s pre- 
| paration they also used two others, viz., 
| Harrington’s powder and Harrington’s 
paste, made by a Cork firm, and that no 
advantage could be traced to the use of 
any of these preparations as compared 
with the other, and that the Cork pre- 
parations were cheaper ;and (4), whether 
under these circumstances, he will 
request the Land Commission either to 
withdraw the circular in question or to 
amend it by putting all manufacturers 
on an equal footing 4 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers this question, might I ask him if 
it is not the fact that Mr. Strawson’s 
|mixture was recommended to the Irish 
| Land Commission by the late Chief 
Secretary the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
John Morley) and tried very successfully 
for three years, and whether the other 
mixture was not tried for the first time 
last year ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
circular referred to was first issued by 
the Land Commissioners in May 1895, 
jand before the preparations of the 
Messrs. Harrington of Cork were placed 
upon the market. The Commissioners, 
in this circular, directed attention to the 
powder known as “ Strawsonite” for the 
reasons indicated in the circular, and 
because at that time they were not aware 
that any other similar specific prepara- 
tion which had been submitted to 
practical test by agriculturists was 
generally procurable by the public. In 
their Report, recently presented to 
Parliament and largely circulated other- 
wise, the Commissioners referred to 
Messrs. Harrington’s powder in the 
terms mentioned in the the third para- 
It is now too late to act on 
the suggestion contained in the last 





Lieutenant of Ireland (1)—whether his | paragraph, but the Commissioners, in the 
attention has been called to the fact} event of the issue of similar circulars or 
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Reports hereafter are of opinion it would 
probably be undesirable to refer specifi- 
cally to any of the various compounds 
which may be offered for sa!e. 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | 


has now received any communication 
from the Commissioners of National 


Education in Ireland, relating to the| 
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Lorp G. HAMILTON : No; thereis 
no charge upon the revenues of India in 
connection with the employment of that 
force outside India. 

*Sir C. DILKE: T understood that ; 
but does that mean that the ordinary 
pay of the troops is not to fall upon 
India ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes. 


Supply. 





MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 
Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON: I 


publication of their statement on the/ think I ought to apologise to the right 
subject of the Education Fee Grant as a|hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Parliamentary Paper ; and, whether he | Treasury for asking him the question I 
can state what course he intends to take | have put upon the Paper. I haveonly done 


in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A com- 
munication has been received from the 
Commissioners and has been forwarded 


by the Irish Government to the Treasury | 


for consideration. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- | 


shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether, in view of his 
statement of 2nd March, he can now tell 
the House whether India is to bear any 
part of the charge for the expenses of the 
Indian force recently sent to Mombasa ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As 
regards the cost of the employment of 
Indian troops at Mombasa, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose that any 
charge shall, in connection with their 
services there, be made on the revenues 


/so in consequence of the misrepresenta- 
|tions which have been so industriously 
circulated. [Cries of“ Order!”] I beg to 
jask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether Sir George Errington, who is 
|now in Rome, has been charged by the 
xovernment with a secret mission to the 
Vatican, in connection with the subject 
of marriages in Malta? 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: On a 
point of order, is it not the fact that an 
‘hon. Member cannot ask any questions 

unless he vouches for the accuracy of the 
| facts he states? 

| *Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
‘that the hon. Member was not stating 
'facts, but was merely asking for informa- 
ition. [Laughter.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|\SURY: There is no truth in the report 
|to which my hon. Friend _ refers. 
| Mr. JOHNSTON: I thought not, 


of India, and therefore, according both Sir. [ Laughter. | 

to law and precedent, no resolution is | 

necessary to authorise their employment | 

beyond the external frontiers of India. | SUPPLY. 

Her Majesty’s Government propose that| Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 


the ordinary pay and allowances of the hampton, E.): I should like to ask you, 
Indian native troops under orders for | Sir, whether it would be consistent with 


Suakin, should continue to be borne by 
the revenues of Indian, and I will, there- 
fore, give notice of my intention to move 
a Resolution, in accordance with pre- 


the printing of the Papers for the House, 
if a Statement was put down every 
Friday stating the number of days 
'which have already elapsed of the 20 





cedent, to give effect to that decision. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: When will the 
motion be put upon the Paper? 


| which the House has resolved to appro- 
priate to Supply. I think it would add 
very much to the convenience of Mem- 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Very | bers if you would sanction the printing 
shortly. of that Statement either upon the 
*Sm C. DILKE: Are we to under-| Notices of Motion or upon the Votes, 
stand that the ordinary pay is to be|so that we may know how far we 
borne otherwise than by India ? have gone towards the desired goal ? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I see no objection 
to that course, if it meets with the 
general approval of the House. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, ete. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[No. 187.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed.—{No. 187.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion upon Monday Ist June, and to be 
printed.—{ Bill 237.] 


TRAMWAYS (LOCAL AUTHORITIES). 

Bill to facilitate the working of Tram- 
ways by Local Authorities, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Schwann, Mr. 
Cawley, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, and Mr. 
Channing; presented, and read the 
First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed.—| Bill 238.} 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2). 

Bill for the purposes of Tithe Redemp- 
tion, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jeffreys, Mr. Channing, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Colonel Lockwood, and Mr. Lambert ; 
presented, and read the First time; to 
be read a Second time upon Tuesday 
next, and to be printed.—{ Bill 239.] ; 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS. 

Bill to amend The Local Authorities 
(Scotland) Loans Act, 1891, and The 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Parker 
Smith, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Haldane, and 
Mr. Orr-Ewing ; presented, and read the 
First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Monday 8th June, and to be 
printed.—[ Bill 240. ] 

VOL, XL, [rourTH SERIES. | 
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Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said, he desired to direct the attention 
of Mr. Speaker to an erroneous report in 
the Votes and Proceedings of an incident 
which had occurred in Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER referred the hon. 
Member to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, who immediately afterwards took 
the Chair. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. ] 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH called the 
attention of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to the fact that, during the course 
of the discussion on the Agricultural 
Rating Bill on the previous night, the 
right hon. Member in charge of that Bill 
rose twice in his place and asked leave 
that the question be then put, while in 
the official account of the proceedings it 
appeared that he only did so once. He 
would, therefore, ask that some direction 
might be given to make the official 
account correspond with what actually 
took place. 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumber- 
land, Penrith): In my opinion the 
right hon. Gentleman did not move the 
closure twice. He moved it on the first 
occasion, in the proper form, and I then 
declined to accept the Motion. Subse- 
quently, the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
hibited indications—[much laughter |— 
of a desire to renew that Motion; and 
as, I suppose, he gathered from my 
appearance that I was not prepared to 
accept the Motion, he did not get as far 
as moving the exact words. Therefore, 
I directed the Clerk at the Table not to 
enter it. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: May I ask 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not rise 
in his place. [Cries of “ Order !”] 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The right 
hon. Member certainly rose in his place, 


3 L 
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and that was what I intended by saying 
that he exhibited indications, but he did 
not make the Motion. 


Supply. 


.Navy Estimates, 1896-7. 
1. £2,543,200, Naval Arnaments,— 
Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 


cashire, Ormskirk) expressed his great 


regret at the order in which the Votes | 


were put down. The Vote which the 
Committee took the greatest interest in 
was Vote 8, dealing with shipbuilding 


and contract work, which had not yet! 


been discussed. He should like to have 


opportunity of placing that Vote before 
pp y orp g 


after the 20 days had expired, and _ they 
would not, in that event, have had the 
opportunity of discussing a matter which 
was of vital interest to the nation. 

THE 
RALTY said, he gathered thatit was the 


general opinion the Vote should not be | 


taken to-day. It would be taken shortly 
after Whitsuntide. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with this arra :ge- 
ment. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) drew attention to the fact 
that the Committee had very little infor- 
mation given to it about ordnance. 
There was just now a great transforma- 
tion going on. They knew little indeed 
about the new guns. They did not 
know their velocity, their charges—in 
fact, they knew nothing about them. 
They knew little, also, about their am- 
munition. He urged his right hon. 
Friend to give some full details of these 
guns, so that the Committee might form 
an opinion about them. A few days ago 
he asked his right hon. Friend if the 
Admiralty had fully apprehended the 
unfortunate explosion on the Admiral 
Duperré. Tt appeared a cartridge ex- 
ploded owing to heat development ; he 
did not know the facts, but it seemed to 
be a matter of the utmost gravity. He 
did not know whether high explosives 
were being supplied to the Navy. He 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could say whether 
screens were likely to be u:eful. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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have resulted. 
an assurance from the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty that he would take an early | 
drilled with old guns. 
the Committee, otherwise it might be! 
brought on at the end of the Session, or | 


FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- | 
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the conclusion to be drawn from the ex- 
‘plosion on the Admiral Duperré was 
‘that one high explosive when it exploded 
did not explode the others. If the 
Admiralty could give them information 
on the subject of the use of high 
explosives, it would be a source of satis- 
faction to the Committee. They all 
knew that the most progressive school in 
the French Navy had got their way in 
the use of high explosives in place of 
powder, and that they were being 
carried on the French ships to all parts 
of the world, and no danger seemed to 
Our supply of these was 
very defective. He complained that the 
Royal Naval Reserve were still being 
They had just 
spent £350,000 on the refit of two ships 
which still had the old muzzle-loaders. 
We lagged behind other nations. <A 
great many of our ships still on the list 
were armed with the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading guns, because, it was 
said, there was great difficulty in supply- 
‘ing them with new armament. It 
seemed to him the Committee could 
reasonably ask that more rapid progress 
| should be made in turning out sufficiently 
‘large ordnance for our ships and for all 
| our needs. 

| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
| RALTY said, he was unable to give any 
| information as to the explosion to which 
reference had been made. If there had 
been delay in the supply of high explo- 
sives, it had been owing to the absolute 
| necessity of proceeding with the greatest 
caution. The necessary examination was 
now complete, and in the present Esti- 
mates provision was made for the supply 
of a very large number of high explosive 
shells within the present year. That 
supply would put us on an equality in 
the matter of explosive shells with any 
other naval Power He asked the Com- 
mittee not to require the Government to 
state the number of shells which had 
been ordered, though if they wished to 
have the information he would give it ; 
he hoped they would be satisfied with the 
assurance that the number was very 
ilarge. As to ammunition generally, he 
could not pledge himself as to details. 
| He would go into the question fully and 
see what information could be given. 
| With regard to the supply of guns, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
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Forest of Dean had stated that we were 
behind any other Power. One reason, 
no doubt, was that when a new gun was 
invented we had an enormously larger 
force of ships to supply than any other 
single Power. The total amount the 
Admiralty asked for this year was 
£2,500,000, and therefore he hoped the 
Committee would admit they were 
making a great effort to overtake the 
arrears. 

*ApmiRAL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) agreed with what had been said 
as to the lack of information, and said 
the wire gun had produced a revolution 
in the armaments of our ships. That 
gun had brought about an enormous im- 
provement. It was questionable whether 
cordite was the best ammunition we 
could have, and as to the armament of 
the torpedo-boat destroyers, he remarked 
that competent authorities had con- 
demned the 12-pounder guns and recom- 
mended the use of 6-pounders in their 
stead. He would be glad to hear 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
been advised that that change could be 
carried out not only in the new de- 
stroyers but in the present boats. 
Another great defect in the destroyers 
was that they had only got one torpedo- 
tube. As it was impossible to say on 
which side an attack would be made, 
such an arrangement was absurd and 
wrong. The system of one-tube tor- 
pedoes, making it necessary for the 
weapon to be shifted from one side to 
the other, was absurd and unpractical, 
and he hoped the point would not be 
lost sight of officially. It was only onan 
oceasion like this that hon. Members 
who were interested in naval matters 
had an opportunity of making sugges- 
tions and obtaining reliable information, 
and insisting on changes which the 
officers who had to command the ships— 
and, after all, the opinions of the men 
who would have to fight them were 
deserving of some consideration—thought 
to be necessary. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Then, with regard to the torpedo-school 
at Portsmouth, he thought the arrange- 
ment of placing the two instruction ships 
side by side was inconvenient ; the 
vessels should be moored end on so as to 
secure the most light, freedom of move- 
ment, and the greatest safety. He 


would repeat that he hoped the Admi- 
ralty would not lose sight of the points he 
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had referred to, especially with regard 


to the use of the non-erosive ammunition. 

*Sir E. GOURLEY (Sunderland), 
was understood to say that, the old 
muzzle-loading guns having become 
obsolete—valuable only as old iron—the 
machine-gun had become a necessity, 
and for the safety of the country we 
must consent to whatever expenditure 
was necessary to equip our fleet and 
ports with the newest and best form of 
armament. In this regard he wished 
especially to draw the attention of the 
Admiralty to the necessity of fully 
arming our cruisers with the most effec- 
tive weapon, and especially those vessels 
in the Mercantile Marine which were sub- 
sidised as cruisers for use in time of war. 
In the event of hostilities breaking out, 
those vessels might be dispersed over all 
parts of the wo:ld. It was obvious, 
therefore, that it was of supreme impor- 
tance that those vessels should be 
equipped for immediate service, and that 
not only in our arsenals at home but at 
all our naval stations abroad there 
should be an ample reserve of quick-firing 
guns of modern pattern and of the 
necessary ammunition. Unless steps in 
this direction were taken, much of the 
money asked for would be absolutely 
wasted. The question of the whole 
equipment and manning of those vessels 
was so important that he was extremely 
desirous the Admiralty should give 
attention to it. The Admiralty seemed 
to be somewhat reticent about the ques- 
tion of explosive ammunition, and 
although he recognised that it might be 
impolitic to give precise information, yet 
it appeared strange that they should 
have information of what was being 
done by the French, Germans, and 
Americans on these matters. But the 
point on which he desired to be satisfied 
was that the Admiralty were making 
efforts to place the country in a proper 
position in those matters. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I have already said so. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

*Sir E. GOURLEY said, he was glad 
to receive the assurance. Passing to 
another point, he said he thought the 
sum of £23,000 put down for the con- 
veyance of guns from one point to 
another in the country was excessive, 
and that economy might be exercised in 
this direction by utilising the many 
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steam tugs belonging to the Service. ; never a good gun, and which was now in 
An equally important point was that of|a much worse condition than when it 
training and exercising the men of the! was first placed. He believed it was 
Naval Reserve with modern guns instead | contended that the stability of the ship 
of with the obsolete weapons that were | would be interfered with if the new guns 
now used in many cases, and he urged were put on board, but the opinion of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to give| those engaged in the construction and 
particular attention to this matter. ‘completion of the ship was in absolute 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | contradiction of the statement that it 
W.) said, he congratulated the Admi- could not be re-armed with modern guns 
ralty on the amount they had asked for| without interfering with its stability. 
and proposed to devote to the expendi- He believed the problem could be solved, 
ture and supply of explosive ammunition. | and he would ask the First Lord whether 
But the point to which he particularly he would not invite some further expres- 
wished to direct the attention of the} sion of opinion as to the possibility of 
Admiralty was that of the under-arming| doing so. He thought the matter re- 
of our ships, and especially our cruisers. | ferred to by the hon. Member for Sun- 
There was a very general feeling that|derland—the supply of guns to the 
some of our cruisers were much under- | cruisers--demanded some attention. He 
armed, though he admitted that an im-| knew what those guns were, and that 
portant step had been taken of more | information made him aware of the fact 
heavily arming vessels of the Renown that a great many of the guns were not 
class. Practical experience had shown! what they ought to be, and that they 
that the best and most powerfully armed | were not in places where they ought to 
vessel had the best chance of success in| be. He thought the 4:7 guns could, 
action. Efficient arming took prefer-| with the very greatest ease, be carried in 
ence of coal endurance, and even of|the holds of these ships without inter- 
power of protection. It was said that| fering with their ballast, and they could 
you could not have coal capacity, power | be placed on board in a short time in 
of protection, and full armament to-| case of need. They were not carried on 
gether ; that to some extent one must | board, and in a great many cases they 
be sacrificed to the others. It was the | Were not put in spots where they could 
view of practical men that power of| be utilised when the ships were called 
armament was the last condition that| upon to take up their commissions. There 
should be sacrificed—{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| was one further very essential matter 
—and he was bound to confess that he! A great many of these subsidised vessels 
had seen foreign cruisers of equal dis-|did not even carry the fittings they 
placement and coal endurance as our| would require when they were called 
own, yet much more heavily armed. | upon to take up their commission, and it 
There was, he believed, an absolute con-| would be very inconvenient that they 
sensus of opinion that they were sacri-| should have, wherever the ships might 
ficing the effective gun-power of their| be, to call upon artisans and smiths to 
ships to other qualities. They were | undertake the whole of this work and to 
always in the position of people who! do at the last moment what ought to be 
had to force actions, while foreign navies | done now. This was a small practical 
were not in that position, and it would) reform which might engage the attention 
be most serious for, their naval officers if! of the right hon. Gentleman. 
they found, as they would find over and) Tur FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
over again, when they had to go into, RALTY said, he was not satisfied with 
action with their existing cruisers the present arrangements in regard to 
against ships nominally of the same) the subsidised cruisers. [‘‘ Hear,hear !’’ | 
class, that they were out-classed in the! He should be very glad if some improved 
number of guns. He therefore pressed | arrangement could be made by which 
this matter on the right hon. Gentleman. more guns could be put upon those ships. 
He should like to say a word with regard | He was bound to say that the situation 
to the obsolete armament of the Monarch. | in regard to the number of guns signed 
That splendid vessel was now armed | to the merchant cruisers was unsatisfac- 
with the worst gun in the Navy—the tory. They were able to arm all the 
old 25-ton muzzle-loader, which was fastest and best cruisers with the 4‘7 
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guns. They had 104 of these guns| must be great enough to force an attack, 


ready for these cruisers. They had eight|and they must be able to carry the 
sets of these guns at Devonport ; four | necessary amount of ammunition, as 
sets of a somewhat inferior breech-load-| they would not be able to replenish at 
ing gun at Hong Kong; a certain, home ports. They must be got to where 
number of sets at Portsmouth, some at| the action was to be fought with very 
Sydney, and Some at Woolwich. This| great speed, and consequently they must 
was a matter which certainly would not carry more coal than their adversaries. 
escape the attention of the Admiralty. | It was one of the drawbacks imposed on 
As regarded the Monarch, he did not) their ships that they must have a full 
think his hon. Friend would expect him | coal supply, and it would be a daring 
to give a precise answer without first | policy to sacrifice to any great extent 











consulting his advisers. Generally with | 
regard to these old ships and their arma- | 
ment, it was a question of how far the | 
value of the improved armament was | 
worth the immense cost of reconstructing | 
the ships. In the case of the Monarch, | 
he understood, the ship would have to| 
be taken to pieces. The expense would | 
be very great indeed, and that, of | 
course, applied to many of the old ships. | 
His own personal opinion was that these | 
old ships would probably prove a most | 
useful reserve in the end, and would | 
come into play and have a great part to | 
perform if, after a very severe war, the | 
finer ships had been disabled in part. | 
He thought that, though their guns | 
were obsolete as compared with the 
modern guns, there was still a good deal | 
of value in them for subsidiary purposes | 
in certain circumstances. In coming to | 
a decision on this matter they should do 
their utmost to balance carefully the; 
value of the ship and the value of the) 
guns and examine whether or not it was | 
worth while to deal with them if they | 
had to reconstruct the whole ship. The | 
hon. Member for Belfast, speaking of 
the number of guns on their ships! 
generally, expressed the opinion that 
they were under-gunned. There was no| 
question that gave rise to more contro- 
versy than this. His hon. Friend said | 
he had been proved to be right in a great | 
many cases. He would not dispute | 
that, and he would not speak with any 
kind of official or personal dogmatism on | 
the matter, because he was aware that | 
both in the House and out of it many | 
differences of opinion existed on all these | 
questions, on which there must be some | 
compromise. There was one considera- | 


tion to which he was sure. every one 
must attach the greatest importance, 
and that was that their ships should | 
carry sufficient ammunition as well as 
sufficient guns. 


Their sea-going power | 


| 


that which was of first necessity in 
getting their ships to the place where 
they were to fight. Then, in addition 
to the question of the necessary amount 
of ammunition and the necessary amount 
of guns, there was also the question of 
the arrangements by which the ammuni- 
tion would be brought safely to the guns 
while under attack. That was a point 
to which possibly some of their naval 
constructors attached more importance 
than some of their foreign rivals. They 
had thought it necessary, and one of the 
most essential matters in naval warfare, 
that the ammunition should be safely 
and quickly conducted to the guns. 
That involved a certain amount of room, 
and the number of guns had to be 
adjusted in connection with that most 
important question. Then there was the 
ovestion of the protection of the guns. 
uey could not have as many guns in 
casemates as they could have guns with- 
out casemates, and the question was 
whether on the whole the advantage 
would not lie with the ship with fewer 
guns with casemates and which was able 
to fight longer, both because the guns 
and the ammunition supply were pro- 
tected as they were not in other ships. 
But he did not wish to dogmatise on the 
matter. He always looked with the 
greatest interest to see what really could 
be done in the matter of multiplying the 
number of guns on their ships. A good 
deal had been done in that direction.. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] His hon. Friend 
also spoke of the first-class cruisers not 
having sufficient guns, and instanced the 
case of the Renown. The six-inch quick- 
firing gun was a gun which was con- 
sidered of the greatest advantage, and it 
was thought it would be better to have 


‘more guns of the six-inch type than a 


few of the nine-inch type. He could 
assure the Committee that every effort 
was being made to increase the number 
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of guns. Attention had been called to 
the question of the exclusive use of high 
explosives. On that point he had to 


say that there were eminent authorities| First Lord of the Admiralty had given 
who held that high explosives ought not!to the various questions that had 
to be carried exclusively on our ships, | been addressed to him. He wished, 
and the Admiralty did not intend that | however, to supplement what the right 
such explosive should displace wholly | hon. Gentleman had said as to the inex- 
other kinds of ammunition. Of the|pediency of incurring the enormous 
behaviour of our torpedo-destroyers he|expense that would be necessary if old 
had received very satisfactory accounts. | ships like the Monarch and the Sultan 

Mr. ALLAN said, that he had/were to be rendered capable of carry- 
listened with very great interest to|ing modern big guns. The expense 
what had been said with reference to|of altering the Sultan so as to enable 
high explosives. Great risks were run|her to carry big modern breech-loading 
in storing these explosives in men-of-|guns was considered by the Board 
war, and they must always be handled'of Admiralty, of which he was a 
with the greatest care. They were com-| member, as well as by the Board which 
posed of very treacherous material, and | preceded it, to be absolutely prohibitive. 
he trusted that the question of their use| The problem which presented ivuself to 
would always be approached in this | the late Government was, whic’: of three 
country with deliberation and caution, |courses should be adopted. The old 
With regard to the remarks that had | ships might have been condemned as 
been made as to the insufficiency of the | absolutely obsolete, and not worth spend- 
armament of our cruisers, he would ing any money upon; or they might 
remind the Committee that the question | have been partially reconstructed, fitted 
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(Lancashire, Clitheroe) had no criticism 
to offer on the replies which the 
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of the number of guns that could be put 
upon a ship was determined by the 
design of the ship. The number of guns 
which a ship was designed to carry could 
not be exceeded. When comparison 


'with quick-firing guns, and thus given 
a good secondary armament, so that 
‘they might take their place in the 
isecond or third line of defence, and 


‘be useful when other ships had 


was made between the number and played their part; or, at enormous 
character of the guns carried on a|expense, as advocated by many people 
geet: ship rnd pete weg ee “of | pear they — — as Regs 
a foreign vessel wi e intention of} structed so as to replace the old guns 
showing that the latter carried more and| with modern big ona The third 
greater guns, the comparison was|course would have rendered necessary 
generally vet J in this respect—that the | such totally different arrangements from 
ships compared were not of the s | isting i shi that it 
uae egal “of the Semah | "@iliodk % paibes: bs = of the 
and similar ships had been referred to. |enormous expenditure that would have 
The question of re-arming these ships|had to be incurred in reconstruction in 
—— — age psc _ pongo cl > ae the ae ery erst Pes 
point of view. vessel bui e whole it was deeme st no 

or 20 years ago was practically an | adopt either of the two extreme courses, 
obsolete wed — it _ A sy on and he was — ee haan per ot 
more money to alter that ship so that|course was the most prudent in the cir- 
guns of the most recent design might be | cumstances. With regard to the amount 
put upon her than would be required to | of information furnished on certain sub- 
build a cruiser of respectable dimensions. | heads, he had felt, since he left office, 
These old vessels were bound to go to| that, while with respect to ships it went 
the owned sepese oa =. - in = ~~ beyond what was necessary, with 
meantime they cou used for coast | regard to armament it was very meagre. 
defence and subsidiary purposes of that) Sim G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
kind. He was very glad that the | pool, Kirkdale) said, it was desirable 





Admiralty took such a practical view in| they should know whether the guns for 
regard to the armament of the Monarch | 
and her sister ships. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Canada were really in existence. {Mr. 
GoscHEN said they were.} Many naval 
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officers had called his attentiun to the! 
urgency of recognising the importance of 
screening as a defence against quick- 
firing small guns, by which so much 
execution had been done in the naval 
war between -China and Japan. He 
congratulated the Committee on the 
fuller consideration that had been given 
to the arming of the mercantile cruisers, 
because one of our greatest sources of 
strength would be the granting of tem- 
porary commissions to merchantmen. 
We ought to be prepared not only with 
crews but also with armament ready at 
hand if zommissions were sent by tele- 
gram ; and if it were possible mail 
steamers in the Pacific should have arma- 
ment stored in the hold. 

*Sir C. DILKE said the statement of 
the First Lord was extremely satisfac- 
tory. As regarded cruisers, it was some- 
what of a surprise that matters had gone 
so far. The sum spent upon the refit- 
ting of the older ships was a large one, 
and it was doubtful whether, if you had 
to alter the armament and supply them 
with quick-firing guns, it was worth 
spending upon them so much as £200,000 
each. It seemed a very large sum to 
spend on a ship which would only be of 
secondary utility ; and in case of a war 
lasting we should manifestly rely upon 
torpedo destroyers rather than upon 
obsolete ships of this kind. One point 
on which explanation was not quite 
satisfactory was the armament on the 
ships used for exercising the men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, for, although im- 
portant additions had been made, some 
men never saw a shot fired from a 
modern gun, and others never saw a 
shell fired at all. This made the drilling 
a very imperfect preparation for service 
in war. 

*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) 
asked whether, after searching inquiry, 
the Admiralty were satisfied as to the 
suitability of Esquimalt as a naval 
base. He also wished to know who 
would be responsible for the guns when 
placed there, and whether the surround- 
ings and works were satisfactory in the 
minds of the authorities. 

Caprain BETHELL asked whether 
the distribution of Lee-Metford rifles in 
the Navy had been completed? Experi- 
ence seemed to show that for the special 
purposes of the Navy the Lee-Metf sad 
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rifle was not satisfactory. Although it 
was wise to have guns on cruisers, he did 
not think much reliance could be placed 
on armed cruisers for the needs of the 
Navy. 
THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
,ALTY (Mr. W.E. Macartney, Antrim, 
8.) replied that the doubts that formerly 
existed as to the suitability of the Lee- 
Metford rifle for the needs of the Navy 
had disappeared. With regard to Esqui- 
malt, the Admiralty were not responsible 
for the supply either of guns or ammuni- 
tion. The War Office supplied these by 
arrangement with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY said, with regard to the new 
powder brought before the Austrian 
Government, that, unless it was shown 
that there could be an improvement in 
the powder now possessed, it would be a 
serious thing to take up a new powder 
for introduction in the service. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 


pointed out that the chief increase in the 


Supply. 


' Vote was £800,000 for the production of 


ordnance. For artificers and labourers’ 
wages there was only an increase of 
£300,000 or £400,000. He supposed 
that the reuwson wages formed such a 
small part of the Vote was that the guns 
were obtained from the War Depart- 
ment, and the Committee only dealt with 
the extra amount paid, and the Admi- 
ralty were not responsible. The wages 
of 1,100 or 1,200 artificers were in the 
Vote, and 400 of these were employed 
at Woolwich. He complained that the 
recognised minimum wages for ordinary 
labourers were not paid at Woolwich 
Dockyard. The late Government gave 
the men ls. or 2s. per week extra, but 
he believed that even now their wages 
only averaged 22s. 6d. a week, whereas 
24s. were the average wages of ordinary 
labourers. He also wished to know 
whether the eight hours day initiated by 
the late Government had proved satis- 


factory. 


THE FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY explained that the number of 
artificers who came under the Vote was 
so small compared with the bulk of the 
labourers employed, that it would be 
more convenient to discuss the points 
raised by the hon. Member under the 
Vote for labour. The great bulk of the 
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expenditure under this Vote went either 
to the War Office or the trade, and the 
employment of workmen was not 
relevant. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £618,400, works, buildings and 
repairs at home and abroad, — 


Sr ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk) observed that there was 
a considerable change made in the aspect 
of the Vote by reason of the large works 
contemplated last year now being pro- 
vided for out of the capital account. 
They had relieved the Vote of a very 
large charge that would have appeared 
upon it for many years to come, and he 
was inclined to think that those who 
administered the Department at the 
Admiralty had rather sought out a 
means of expending the money so saved 
by discharging the capital account with 
probably not always the same eye to 
economy that was shown in previous days. 
For instance, at Plymouth he found it 
was proposed to construct a new boiler 
shop at a cost of £45,000, while the 
machinery to be placed in it would only 
cost £6,000. His experience of the 
works under the Admiralty was that 
there was an inclination to expend an 
unnecessarily large sum of money for the 
buildings that were to house the plant. 
At Keyham a very large sum had been 
practically wasted in building houses for 
a comparatively moderate amount of 
machinery. No private firm would ever 
think of spending such a sum as was in- 
dicated in this Vote merely for housing 
£6,000 worth of machinery. He hoped 
that the Civil Lord would be able to tell 
them that care had been exercised in 
providing this protection for machinery, 
and that no unnecessary expense would 
be incurred. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
observed that at Devonport a new 
machine shop was to be erected at a cost 
of £12,500, to cover machinery which 
was apparently only to cost £3,000. 
These sums for the buildings seemed 
very large, having regard to the pur- 
poses for which they were to be devoted, 
and he should be glad if the Civil Lord 
would give them some explanation. He 
also noticed that at Southampton there 
was to be an expenditure on the part of 
the Admiralty, for boom defences, of 
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£21,700. He should like to know whe- 


ther this expenditure was being incurred 
by the Admiralty of their own action or 
by the War Office, which of the two 
Departments was responsible for the de- 
fence of Southampton, and what class of 
attack this was proposed to provide 
against ? 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge), although he did not intend 
to move any reduction of the Vote, 
would like to call the attention of the 
Admiralty to the item relating to Haul- 
bowline Dock. At Cork harbour millions 
of money had already been spent on the 
defences, but the authorities had dawdled 
over the dock for years and years. 
Very little had been expended on the 
dock, but what had been so expended 
had been practically thrown away. He 
meant by that that the dock was abso- 
lutely useless at the present moment for 
any practical purpose, as they had 
neither the plant nor the people to do 
any repairs. This he regarded as a 
matter of first-rate importance. This 
harbour and dock were the furthest to 
the west and north-west of any part of 
these islands. He thought it was gene- 
rally admitted that one of the most im- 
portant factors in the next naval war 
would be the power of coaling their ships 
as well as of preparing them, and there 
was no means of coaling vessels at Haul- 
bowline. If they were not going to 
make it a dockyard for repairing ships, 
it should at least be made a coaling 
station where ships, instead of having to 
go up the English Channel, could take 
on board a coal supply to enable them to 
keep at sea for another fortnight or three 
weeks after their own supply had been 
burned out in action. He trusted the 
Admiralty authorities would give some 
consideration to this most important 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) observed that it was quite true that 
this year a certain amount of money was 
set apart in the Estimates to be spent at 
Haulbowline, but the sum was alto- 
gether inadequate, and he thought the 
Admiralty would find in the long run it 
would be more economical, as well as 
more satisfactory all round, if they dealt 
with this dockyard at once in a liberal 
and generous way instead of proceeding 
by their present methods. He com- 
mented on the fact that of the amount 
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annually voted in the Navy Estimates 
very little was spent in Ireland, which 
was a circumstance giving rise to much 
dissatisfaction. In regard to Haulbow- 
line, it was clearly in the interest of the 
service and of the Admiralty that the 
dockyard should be put in an efficient 
state of repair, so that employment 
might be given locally, and some indi- 
cation conveyed to the Irish people that 
there was a desire to act fairly in the 
matter. He had over and over again 
protested against the way in which Ire- 
land was treated in regard to this ex- 
penditure. He had on the Paper to-day 
several Amendments ; he had frequently 
divided on previous occasions against 
various items with a view to emphasise 
his protest, and although he did not in- 
tend to divide the Committee on the 
Amendments he had put down, he wished 
once more to reiterate his complaint as 
to the unfair way Ireland was treated in 
this matter. 

GeNERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) congratulated the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the announce- 
ment with regard to Haulbowline— 
namely, that he proposed to carry out 
the expenditure in connection with 
Haulbowline as recommended in the 
Committee’s Report, and so to make 
that yard an emergency yard, which 
would be of great value in time of war, 
and a repairing yard in time of 
peace. He had always contended 
that it was most desirable that there 
should be one or more yards on the 
west coast of the United Kingdom. At 
present, all the repairing yards were east 
of the Land’s End, although the next 
great fight was certain to take place west 
of that point; and it seemed to him 
most important that the yards should be 
in the locality where the fighting would 
take place. Haulbowline and Pembroke 
were essentially the two yards that 
should be improved, and he was glad to 
think that the former was to receive 
consideration. At the same time he 
much regretted that a larger amount of 
consideration was not to be given to 
Pembroke. It seemed to him that a 
dockyard without a dock was hardly 
sufficient there. It was essential to 
have a yard there in which vessels could 
be made ready for sea again after being 
damaged in action. Considering the 
small amount of dock accommodation 
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there was, and that money was to be 
spent on increased accommodation at the 
eastern ports, was it not fair to ask 
that something should be spent in im- 
proving the yard that would be most 
useful in time of war? He did not ask 
for more now, but he hoped that in the 
next Naval Works Bill this matter 
might be considered. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.) was 
extremely glad to hear the appeals made 
on behalf of Haulbowline by his hon. 
Friend opposite and by his hon. Friend 
near him, and he desired most cordially 
to support him. He rose, however, to ask 
a few questions in connection with the 
Report of the Committee which had just 
been issued. The recommendations of that 
Committee went far beyond the outlay 
sanctioned in their Vote; but he would 
confine his inquiries to items which were 
stated in the Report to be essential to 
make Haulbowline efficient even as a 
repairing yard. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the First Lord whether the 
various recommendations of the report, 
including electric lighting, were covered 
by their Vote; and, further, whether 
the offer of the Queenstown Commis- 
sioners to supply Haulbowline with 
fresh water had been accepted? He 
would also like to know what sum it 
was proposed to allocate annually to the 
maintenance of Haulbowline, and whe- 
ther the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee as to strengthening the permanent 
staff would be adopted? He would 
further suggest that a general statement 
as to the future intentions of the 
Admiralty with regard to ‘this yard 
was extremely desirable. He would 
also call attention to the vital necessity 
of carrying out the works promptly and 
expeditiously. Delay was quite as in- 
jurious to the interests of this country 
as to those of Ireland. Replying to a 
Question of his the other day, the Civil 
Lord stated that while no definite pledge 
could be given as to the total amount of 
their Vote being expended within the 
present financial year, the works would 
be carried out as rapidly as possible. 
He wished to urge that they should be 
commenced as speedily as possible, be- 
cause until Haulbowline was properly 
equipped England was deprived of an 
admirable harbour of refuge, and in the 
present unsettled state of foreign affairs, 
no one could deny that such an addition 
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therefore, that some assurance would be 
given that the utmost dispatch would be 
used in beginning and completing these 
works. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought that 
this would be a convenient time 
at which to reply to the various 
questions that had been put. He 


wished to assure his hon. Friend the! 


Member for Cambridge that the <Ad- 
miralty was fully alive to the great 
advantages presented by Queenstown. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the condition of our foreign coaling sta- 
tions should have the most careful 
attention of the Admiralty, who would 
see that they were so kept up that they 
would be efficient for the purpose of 
coaling Her Majesty’s ships in time of 
war. With regard to the money which 
it was proposed to spend upon Haulbow- 


line dockyard, he might say, in reply to | 


the observations of the hon. Member for 
Clare and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Cork, that the money was proposed 


to be so expended in pursuance of the) 


recommendations of the Committee on 
Dockyard Accommodation, which was a 
very efficient Committee. 


greatest experience, and they had carried 
out their work in an admirable manner. 
Anyone who had read the Report of 


that Committee would see that no pains | 


had been spared by them to lay all 


necessary information in relation to the | 
matters they had to inquire into before 


the Admiralty. The Admiralty were 
taking steps to make Haulbowline an 
efficient emergency dockyard in time 
of war. He could not state at that 
moment what was proposed to be done 
in the way of electric lighting and 
similar matters at that dockyard, be- 
cause the Admiralty had as yet not 
arrived at a definite decision with regard 
to them. The Admiralty, however, fully 


endorsed the views which had been put | 
forward with so much ability by the| 
Committee on Dockyard Accommoda- | 


tion, the importance of which they 
recognised. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 


dee) said, that, in his view, there was | 


nothing in connection with this Vote 
which required prolonged discussion. He 
Captain Donelan. 
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to the naval resources of the country | 
would be of great value. He trusted, ; 


That Com- | 


mittee included several gentlemen of the | 
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should like, however, to express his con- 
currence in the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down with reference to the value of 
the labours of the Committee on Dock- 
yard Accommodation, the Chairman of 
which had done his work with great 
ability and sagacity. He was not aware, 
of course, whether the Admiralty in- 
tended to carry out the whole, or which 
of the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee, but he had no doubt that those 
recommendations would receive careful 
consideration. With regard to some of 
the suggestions which had been made, 
there was nothing more noticeable that 
occurred during the recent General 

Election than the constant attempts at 
'various seaport towns to make political 

capital out of proposals to spend large 
sums upon our dockyards. He was 
satisfied that the right hon. Gentleman 
now at the head of the Admiralty would 
set his back against proposals of that 
kind from whatever quarter they might 
come. 

*Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
| Faversham) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had taken into consideration the 
great advantages that would result from 
lengthening one of the docks at Sheerness 
which would be of extreme advantage in 
| time of war. He did not wish to take 
up the time of the House unnecessarily ; 

but he felt strongly the necessity of 

bringing the question forward in the 
| hope that the matter would be carefully 
considered by the Admiralty. 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembrokeshire) 
|pointed out that Pembroke Dockyard 
| was situated in one of the finest natural 
| harbours in the world, steps should be 
| taken to improve that dockyard, and that 
| money could be found for that purpose. 
| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis) said that, in his opinion, it was a 
| pity that hon. Member after hon, Mem- 
| ber should get up and attempt to turn 
‘the discussion on the Navy Estimates 
into a means of making political capital. 
He had never proposed that King’s Lynn 
should be turned into a Government 
dockyard, although, perhaps, he might 
have had fairly good grounds for doing 
so. He hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
_would concern himself ‘solely with mat- 
‘a that concerned the welfare of the 
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annual 


attention to any suggestions which hon. | &Xpense. 


Members might make in favour of their 
particular localities. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether there 
was any interition to give superintendents 
of works any gratuities or percentages 
in respect of the large extra works now 
to be carried out ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : I can tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman there is no such intention. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that he 
was glad to hear that that was the case, 
because he should have been bound to 
have brought such a matter forward if 
it had come to his knowledge. With 
regard to Jamaica he thought that it 
was useless for dockyard purposes, but 
he thought that it might be of some 
value as a coaling station. He wished to 
know why £17,000 was going to be ex- 
pended on the water supply of that island. 
He had already reminded the House 
that the Admiral on _ the station 
reported against the maintenance of 
Jamaica as a dockyard. A local com- 
mittee had been appointed, he supposed 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Admiral, and if there was any defence 
to be made for Jamaica as a dockyard he 
should be glad to hear it. He should 
also be very glad to hear why this very 
large expenditure of £17,000 was being 
incurred for the water supply. 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) said that the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn was not, he 
thought, altogether correct in  inter- 
preting the effect of the Report of the 
Admiral on the station. The present 
Board had given the most careful atten- 
tion to the question of Jamaica, and 
had come to the conclusion that it 
would be a great mistake to do away 
with the dockyard there. In the 
opinion of their expert advisers the 
position of Jamaica was one of very 
great strategic importance. At present 
the water supply of the dockyard was 
not sufficient, and was procured in a very 
costly and unsatisfactory way by means 
of water-tank vessels. This expenditure 
on water supply had for its object the 
bringing of a permanent supply of 
spring water in pipes to the dockyard, 
the result of which would be, he was 











*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if the 
springs were in the Blue Mountains ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said he was afraid he could not answer 
that question, but they were getting 
the same water as was now being used. 
It was proposed to bring it by pipes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Across the 
harbour ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said he thought so. The subsidies to 
various docks were for dock extensions 
which were in contemplation, and by 
means of which, owing to private inter- 
prise, the Admiralty would be spared 


expense. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Where are 
they ? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said Colombo was a case in point. 
With regard to the items for Ports- 
mouth and Devonport he pointed out 
that the sum of money which appeared 
on the Estimate for Machinery did not 
represent the whole machinery which 
was to be put into the new buildings, as 
there would be transfers of machinery 
from existing buildings. The boom 
defences at Southampton would be 
erected by the Admiralty. 

Mr. ALLAN asked for an ex- 
planation of the following entries :— 
A new shed for slabs at Sheerness, 
£6,000 ; a new electric shop at Sheer- 
ness, £15,000; a new machine shop at 
Devonport, £12,500 ; a new boiler shop 
at Gibraltar, £22,000; and a new 
coppersmiths’ shop at Malta, £2,900. 
He should like to know what kind of 
shops these were for which such large 
sums were asked. Then there was a 
still more startling entry under the head 
of Portland :—coaling arrangements, 
£87,960. What were these arrange- 
ments ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said that money had been nearly all 
spent. All they were asking for in 
that case was £500 to complete the 
works. 

Mr. ALLAN said he was very glad 
to hear that that was the case, but he 
should like an elucidation of the other 
items he had referred to. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, he 
had visited on behalf of the Government 
every harbour in the West Indies, and 
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although he did not speak from the! 
expert side, having considered the matter | 
from the financial point of view, he was | 
able to say in favour of Jamaica that it | 
was the only harbour in those parts | 
which was out of the usual track of | 
hurricanes, and for this, and other | 
reasons, it was’ useful not only as a) 
coaling station, but as a dockyard. If! 
the harbour had been removed to a 
different position as they had suggested, 
this large expense for water supply 
would have been obviated. There was a 
large item for reclaiming land for coal 
stores at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
presumed that was in Simon’s Bay. It 
was followed by a Vote for survey and 
preliminary expenses for docks, and | 
he would like to ask whether the! 
Admiralty had fully considered the 
site of Simon’s Bay for these purposes. 
To his mind suflicient importance was | 
not attached to Table Bay, as just as 
they no longer used Torbay, but went to | 
Por tsmouth, so they ought to use Table | 
Bay, instead of Simon’s ‘Bay, as the head- | 
quarters ; and a short distance north of | 
Table Bay there was one of the finest | 
harbours round the whole coast. He| 
observed one item for magazine accommo- 
dation at Sierra Leone, which was a 
much neglected place. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”)| 
He hoped there would be a grant of | 
money which would make it a very strong | 


naval station. He asked where the | 
magazine was to be placed. He had 
recently been there, and the naval 


authorities were quite convinced as to 
where it should be placed. 

- *Sm J. COLOMB agreed as to the 
extreme importance of Sierra Leone, for | 
any one who had studied the question at 
all had forced upon him this conclusion. 
He saw at page 122 that money was 
provided for guns at Ascension, and he 
wanted to know if that was notrather anew 
departure. Hitherto armaments on shore 
were in the hands of the War Office, but 
he should be glad if the new departure 
was extended further. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
He hoped the Admiralty was starting a 
policy of having control of the minor | 
naval bases. He could not agree with | 
what had been said by the Member for | 
King’s Lynn as to Jamaica. From his | 
own experience down to recent times, | 
it proved to be of the greatest value, | 
and every one who noticed the change | 
of routes and the general course of 


Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
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‘trade, must admit that the importance 
of Jamaica was rather increased than 
decreased. He was exceedingly glad 
that the Admiralty was spending what 
was necessary on the water supply, and 
he hoped there would be a pure and 
ample supply at the naval station at 
Port Royal. As to the Cape, he urged 
that they should have further information 
as to the survey, and he asked whether 
the £5,000 was for a survey within any 
particular territorial limits. Was it to 
be a general survey in Simon’s Bay and 
elsewhere, or was it to be confined to a 
limited portion of the region? The Admi- 
raltv in Simon’s Bay, or any of the waters 


Supply. 


of the Cape, had no local control, and he 


believed they could not get any statutory 
powers without the consent of the Colony. 
He instanced in support of this the case of 


| Admiral Heneage in Canadian waters, 


where an action was brought and damages 
recovered. TheGovernmentof the Domin- 
ion of Canada had now given the Admir- 
alty these powers, and there the Admiral, 
in those waters, had the actual jurisdiction 
which an admiral ought to have on every 
naval station and in all waters that were 
British. [‘* Hear, hear!”] He asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty if he 
could give the Committee an assurance 
that this matter had not been overlooked, 
and that before spending Imperial money 
he would see that the control of the 
Admiralty was absolutely secured, and 
that the Admiral on the station had that 
paramount power which he had at home. 
He would like to receive an assurance 
that although the Admiralty had come 
to the conclusion that dock accommoda- 
tion was much needed in South Africa, 
he hoped they had not lost sight of the 
Falkland Islands. The same circum- 
stances which would give increased im- 
importance to the Cape would give 
increased importance to the route round 
the Horn. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he had often 
insisted upon the importance of Sierra 
Leone as a coaling station. It was 
difficult to discuss the question of our 
position at Sierra Leone because it arose 
on so many different Votes. It arose on 
this Vote in connection with new works. 
The importance of Sierra Leone was 
universally admitted. At one time it 
was suggested that that station should 
be abandoned, but now there was no 


| difference of opinion as to the importance 
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of the place. He asked that the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet would turn 
their attention to the whole question of 
the position of Sierra Leone, both as to 
the works that had to be established 
there and as to the way the place was to 
be garrisoned’ and protected in view of a 
possible attack upon it. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
asked the Admiralty whether they would 
have a Report made as to the necessity 
of providing a boat slip on the Tramore, 
County Waterford. There was a large 
coastguard there, and if the work of the 
men was to be properly performed a boat 
slip was absolutely necessary ? 

*ApmiRAL FIELD desired to echo 
everything that had been said -as to the 
importance of the Cape. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Yarmouth had raised 
a point which was entirely new to 
him. In his youth he served on that 
station for a considerable time, and he 
knew it never occurred to the Admiral 
or to anybody else that there was a 
doubt as to jurisdiction. If there was | 
any doubt in the matter the sooner 
it was cleared up the better. He 
did not share the alarmist view 
as to Simon’s Bay being open to attack | 
As long as there was an adequate force | 
there, there was no fear of any stink. | 
Simon’s Bay, however, did deserve to | 
receive more attention from the Ad-| 
miralty than it had yet received, and it | 
would be better to have a dock there | 
under difficulties than not to have a 
dock at all. He rejoiced to see that) 
£5,000 was to be taken for preliminary 
surveys with regard to the dock. He} 
trusted a similar sum would be taken | 
for a like survey at the Mauritius. At 
both stations a dock was required ; we 
were sorely in need of docks. He now 
came to items of less importance, and 
yet they were important. There was a 
reference in the Vote to the torpedo 
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were ample. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell the Committee 
why the money was wanted? Under 
the head of Keyham there was a 
sum of £4,000 for an engineer students’ 
recreation ground. He suggested the 
desirableness of a private arrangement 
being made with Lord Mount Edgeumbe, 
who would be glad, no doubt, to’ grant 
some acres of land for a recreation 
ground. He next called attention to 
Sheerness and the gunnery school, point- 
ing out that a rifle range was a great 
want here. He found that once a fort- 
night a batch of Marines were being 
brought from Devonport to Gosport 
Barracks, in order to carry out their 
rifle practice. That arrangement could 
not be carried out under £50 a trip, and 
he suggested whether arrangements for 
rifle practice could not be made at 
Devonport, without moving the men 
about in this way. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY, dealing generally with the 
Vote, assured the Committee that no 
Vote had been subjected to a closer 
criticism and examination before it was 
The question 
of Keyham recreation ground had given 
rise to a considerable amount of trouble 
and annoyance, and it was not yet 
settled. Hon. Members were no doubt 
aware of the extreme difficulty of securing 
any good ground in this neighbourhood. 
The authorities had been in negotiations, 
but so far they had not resulted in any- 
thing decisive. It might be necessary for 
the Admiralty to resort to their com- 
pulsory powers in order to secure a re- 
creation ground, which must be obtained 
for the exercise of the students, and the 
Department would not shrink from exer- 
cising those powers if it was impossible 
to obtain the desired end otherwise. The 
question which had been raised as to 
the torpedo range had nothing to do 





range, and he would like to know whe-| with the school of torpedoes ; it was a 
ther it was in contemplation to remove range for testing the torpedoes; and, 
the torpedo school from Portsmouth to| though they regretted that it should be 





Portland ; £2,300 was set down for a 
cottage hospital at Forton. He did not 
grudge anything for the marines, but it 
struck him as remarkable that they 
should want to put up a cottage hospital 
when there was a hospital 14 mile 
away. There was a sum to be taken 
for schools at Forton. He always 
thought that the schools at the barracks 





necessary to propose a Vote of this kind, 
yet it was a matter of great importance 
and could not be overlooked. As to 
rifle ranges, he stated that his predecessors 
and the War Office found great difficulty 
in securing such ranges, owing to the 
extreme expense. Great delay and 
annoyance had been created, but the 
Admiralty and the War Office were 
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doing their best to secure the necessary 
rifle-ranges with the increased distance 
to which rifles carried. The political and 
strategical question raised by the larger 
questions of hon. Members was of very 
grave importance. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite was correct in saying 
that the question of Sierra Leone was 
one to which the Defence Committee | 
must give its attention. Much progress 
‘had been made during later years in 
joint consultation between the naval and 
military authorities, and the question of 
Sierra Leone had been looked into by the 
joint Naval and Military Committec 
committee of experts. But constant 
difficulties arose with regard to the gar- 
rison of a place like Sierra Leone ; and 
the Government itself would have to 
settle some of the questions which still 
remained, to a certain extent, open. 
Ascension had been handed over entirely 
to the Admiralty, and they were respon- 
sible for the land defences as well. An 
hon. Member argued that it would be a 
good plan if the Navy undertook the 
land defences of the naval stations in 
other places as well ; but how far ought 





they to put a strain like this on the) 
Navy itself? The naval authorities were | 


generally averse from having anything to 
do with land defence. In the first place, 
they thought that they were not so com- 
petent to undertake that work as the 
military authorities; and, in the next 
place, what force ought to be put aside | 
for the purpose? T he use of Marines had | 
been suggested ; 
anxious to lock up any body of Marines 
in Sierra Leone, or in any other naval 
station. This view had been consistently 
held by the Admiralty, and the autho- 
rities were rather inclined still to main-| 
tain that view against other authorities. | 
It was a matter, however, upon which 
the military and naval authorities were | 
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but the Navy was not 
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finally be arrived at. The question 
involved, however, was an urgent one, 
and the Admiralty were anxious that 
there should be no delay in carrying out 
the preliminary survey necessary to 
ascertain the best point, strategically and 
| otherwise, at which the dock should be 
| constructed. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
knew there was a difference of opinion 
on the matter, as to both the necessity 
and position of the proposed dock, but 
naval authorities generally expressed the 
strongest conviction that further dock 


a | accommodation at some point connected 


with the Cape was absolutely necessary, 
and that no consideration should be 
allowed to delay its construction. By 
passing the present Vote the House 
would not commit itself to the adoption 
of any particular site, but only to the 
fact that it was desirable that steps 
should be taken which, through obtain- 
ing ample information and expert judg- 
ment, would enable the Admiralty to fix 
upon the best site for a dock. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] With regard to the impor- 
tance of Falkland Islands as a coaling 
station, he might assure his hon. and 
gallant Friend that the matter had not 
| escaped the attention of the Admiralty. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

“Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he heartily concurred with the 
| view that it would be unwise to lock up 
| any portion of our naval forces at the 
naval stations. That was the opinion 
of the late Board of Admiralty ; indeed, 
| there seemed to be a consensus of naval 
opinion against such a policy which in 
time of war would tie any part of the 


| naval forces to the gob [ ‘* Hear, 





hear ! <i The duty of the Navy was on 
| the sea ; garrison duty on land should be 
dischar ged by the Army. _ [‘‘ Hear, 
hear 1?) The matter of providing 


at this moment more or less in friendly | proper recreation grounds for the naval 
contest AstoSimon’s Bay,hon. Members| students at Devonport and _ elsewhere 
were of opinion that the question of juris-| was one of very great importance. Up 
diction should be brought to an issue. | to the present time the acquisition of land 





The point relating to jur risdiction in time. 
of peace as well as war was unquestion- 
ably an important one, and much might 
be said on both sides. But there ap- 
peared to be every disposition on the 
part of the colony to facilitate the desire 
of the Imperial authority with regard to 
the construction of a dock, and he 


hoped a satisfactory settlement would 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


for many purposes had been attended 
with difficulties, due to the extravagant 
demands of local landowners, and it was 
with much pleasure that he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman hint that the Govern- 
ment would resort to the compulsory 
powers they now possessed if the neces- 
sary land could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
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*Srr C. DILKE said, that other coun- 
tries recognised the responsibility of 
their navies for the defence of the naval 
bases. He hoped the Admiralty would 
give the point serious consideration. 

*Sir J. COLOMB said, no doubt there 
was a great deal of difficulty about the 
garrisoning of Sierra Leone, but the 
matter was a very important one, and it 
ought to be settled as soon as possible. 
The Army authorities, on the one hand, 
did not want to send a regiment there, 
for the climate was bad for white men, 
and on the other hand, the Naval 
authorities naturally objected to locking 
up a force of Marines there which might 
be urgently needed in time of sudden 
emergency. It was clear that some 
special arrangements must be made by 
the Government for the manning and 
defence of the station, and he did not 
see why it might not be possible to create 
a special force of black troops for the 
purpose. Some portion of a white force 
would, of course, be necessary, but it 
might be kept to a minimum. At the 
same time it could not be denied that 
the pressure of keeping a force at Sierra 
Leone came from the Navy, and in 
whatever special arrangements were 
made the Naval authorities must have a 
strong voice in them. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, he believed the only 
way to arrive at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment would be by concurrence between 
the naval and military departments. He 
fully agreed with the opinion that the 
duties and work of the Navy were on the 
sea, and that it would be of the utmost 
importance, in case of emergency, that 
our fleets should be left perfectly free 
and not hampered in any way by garri- 
son defence. [‘‘ Hear, hear ‘’” | 

Str E. GOURLEY asked for an ex- 
planation of the item ‘‘ purchase and 
erection of new coastguard buildings and 
purchase of sites.’’ 


obsolete now that smuggling was a thing 
of the past, and he contended that the 
great bulk of the men in the coastguard 


on board ship than in marching round 
the island night and day. 
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Mr. LOUGH asked how it was that 
Portsmouth and Devonport were dealt 
with in two different places in the 
Votes, and whether in another year the 
expenditure could not be given under one 
head and fuller details furnished. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN did 
not think it would tend to the better 
understanding of the Estimates if he 
were to follow the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. The cottage hospital at For- 
ton had been much pressed upon the 
Admiralty as being most desirable in the 
interests of the health of the Navy, the 
present infirmary not being  satisfac- 
tory. The charge for new schools was 
put down in order to meet the require- 
ments of the Education Department. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) wished to know whether the 
sum of £5,000 to be devoted to Pem- 
broke Dockyard was to be regarded as 
an earnest of the work that was to be 
done there, and whether it was to be 
understood that the construction of a dry 
dock at Pembroke was contemplated in 
the future. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY said, the Admiralty were not 
prepared, as at present advised, to make 
a dry dock at Pembroke Dockyard. The 
money was taken for a jetty, but he did 
not wish to give the impression that any 
great changes were contemplated at 
Pembroke Dockyard. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS declared 
that in the statement just made the right 
hon. Gentleman had receded considerably 
from the position taken up by the present 
Secretary of State for India, and the 
Member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpool. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY, who was imperfectly heard, 
was understood to say that his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India, 


| who regretted that he was not able to be 
In his opinion the | present at the moment, had assured him 
policy indicated by this item was quite | 


most positively that that was not what 
he meant, and that, quite unintentionally, 


‘the hon. Member had misrepresented 
| what he had said. 


service would be much better employed | 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, that 


‘as a matter of fact, he did not go one 
|single word beyond the official report of 


*ApMIrAL FIELD pressed for an answer | the Debate, in which the noble Lord 
to his question about the £2,000 for the! was reported to have said, referring to 
new schools at Forton. 





| Pembroke Dock, ‘‘ that it was the finest 
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harbour, he supposed, in the United 
Kingdom. That being so, surely it was 
advisable that the naval dockyard there 
should be so constituted that in time of 
war it would be able to undertake the 
repair of every vessel that had to come 
into the harbour.’’ The words were not 
susceptible of misrepresentation. The 
right hon. Gentleman had fairly said 
that, whether the noble Lord meant it 
or not, that at all events was not the 
present intention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Then he said the Government 
had receded. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, the Government had not 
receded at all. He was responsible for 
these Estimates, and he accepted the 
responsibility for the decision they had 
made. What the noble Lord said at 
that time had no bearing on the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government when it 
succeeded to Office. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, it had 
just this bearing that, on the eve of a 
General Election, when a statement was 
made from that box by the official spokes- 
man of the Opposition, did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to contend for a single 
moment that that had no moral binding 
force upon the Government wh'‘ch came 
into power almost immediately after- 
wards, and of which, when in Opposi- 
tion, the noble Lord, who had himself 
been at the head of the Admiralty, was 
the spokesman. He approached this 
matter not as a political question, but on 
the grounds simply of national and naval 
policy, and on those grounds he said 
that Pembroke was entitled to have a 
repairing dock. He would draw atten- 
tion to the argument by which the hon. 
Member for the Kirkdale Division of 
Liverpoo! supported the position he took 
up last year. He said, with regard to 
Pembroke, that :— 


“Naval authorities agree that for the purposes 
of construction, finishing and repairing of vessels, 
the dockyard was of the highest.importance,” 


and he went on to refer to the fact that 
Pembroke was a most important 
strategical point, and that it was most 
important that they should have a policy 
by which Pembroke might be placed in 
a naval position with other dockyards. 
The hon. and gallant Member for East- 
bourne took the same view upon that 
question, and he ventured to appeal 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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again to the right hon. Gentleman who 
represented the Government on this 
question to at all events promise that he 
would give this matter more favourable 
consideration than had been extended 
to it hitherto. He would ask him whe- 
ther it was not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the promise they made 
last year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said he did not at 
all agree with the contention of his hon. 
Friend, but he thought it right to ex- 
plain what took place last year on this 
proposal with regard to Pembroke that 
arose on the Naval Works Bill. On 
that occasion the noble Lord, who was 
now the Secretary of State for India was 
understood to be the official spokesman 
of the Conservative Opposition, and they 
certainly understood on their side of the 
House, and the House understood, and 
Pembroke certainly understood what he 
meant by this proposal. He ventured 
to put to the Secretary to the Admiralty 
—he regretted the First Lord was not 
now in his place—that their proposals 
this year did not go beyond the pro- 
posals which were made last year—pos- 
sibly not so far, but he would not press 
that. On the Naval Works Bill, they 
were met with this contention by Mem- 
bers for Wales, and on the part of the 
noble Lord, that Pembroke should be 
made a first class yard. He understood 
the noble Lord to be repeating a proposal 
which had been time and again made to 
_the Admiralty and rejected by him. He 

thought it a matter of much importance 
that he, speaking officially as the Ad- 
miralty representative of the Opposition, 
should come down to the House and pro- 
pose plans for the development of Pem- 
| broke which he, when in_ Office, rejected 
| times without number. He did not say 
anything about it then, as they were 
|anxious to get their Naval Works Bill. 
His recollection was that the noble Lord 
| put on the Paper an Amendment to the 
| Naval Works Bill, making the very pro- 
posal which hon. Members for Wales 
|were now making, and though he did 
|not move it, he supported Mr. Egerton 
| Allen, who was then the Member for 
| Pembroke, and spoke in favour of his 
Motion. If there was a Division upon 
| the present proposal, he should be 
obliged to vote against his hon. Friends, 
‘but he had thought it right to state his 
| recollection of what took place last year. 


| 
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There had been a serious misconception 
about the matter, 
which was made was taken, and was in- 
tended to be taken, in that part of the | 
country as a promise. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY, who had re-entered the House 
during the closing sentences of the hon. 
Member’ s speech, said he could not 
fancy that any responsible Member | 
would come to the conclusion which the | 
hon. Member stated. He seemed to| 
think—he was aware that the hon. | 
Member below the Gangway also thought 
--that the fact that a private Member, 
even a private Member in the position 
which the noble Lord occupied, made a 
statement with regard toa dock, com- 
pelled the succeeding Government, whe- 
ther or not they thought it right, to 
spend public money for the purpose of 
some particular Measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he repudi- 
ated the notion that this was a promise 
binding on the present Government. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said that he would withdraw 
what he had said. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) ,said, that they..were now to 
understand that the Government did not 
hold themselves bound by their pledges 
made when in Opposition. There ap- 
peared on the Estimates an item of 
£5,000 for Pembroke Dock. A promise 
had been given this Session by the Ad- 
miralty that a sum of £100,000 was to 
be spent on a jetty at Pembroke Dock ; 
and he should like to know whether the 
£5,000 was for a survey or was merely 
the first instalment of the larger sum 
promised. In the latter case it was 
rather inadequate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY said, that the £5,000 was in- 
serted before the Committee had reported 
on the subject. Now that the Com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that 
the jetty was to be built, there would be 
no delay in carrying out the work. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whe- 
ther £5,000 was all that Parliament 
would be asked for in the present year ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY : Yes, unless there is a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. But that is not 
necessary, because the savings from | 
other Votes can be devoted to this work. 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 


but the statement |was convinced that great economy for 
'the Admiralty would be effected by the 


construction of this jetty, and the 
more quickly the work was carried out, 
| the better. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £1,369,000 Victualling and Cloth- 
| ing for the Navy, — 


Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
called attention to the wages paid to the 
men in the victualling yard. The views 
of the dockyard constituencies had been 
placed very fully before the First Lord 
at a conference recently held ; and vari- 
ous petitions had been presented to the 
Admiralty by the men asking for a 
larger rate of pay for the work, or for a 
change in the pension system. He 
wished to know whether any of these 
changes had been resolved upon, and 
particularly whether the remuneration 
of the coopers in the yard was to be 
raised in accordance with the scale sub- 
mitted by them to the Admiralty ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said that he should prefer to 
discuss this important question on Vote 
8. But he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that there would be no further delay 
in coming to a decision on the petitions 
which had been presented. Within the 
last fortnight some important decisions 
had been reached, but they must be 
reduced to writing ; and he could not 
make any specific statement at that 
moment. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
urged that this was another reason why 
an early day should be given by the Gov- 
ernment for the discussion of Vote 8. 
He hoped that on the pension question 
the First Lord would be successful in 
his negotiations with the Treasury. 

*ApmiraL FIELD said, that he had 
only just discovered a great grievance in 
connection with the victualling of the 
Marines which he was sure the House 
would not allow to continue. It had 
always been the poiicy that the Marines 
and soldiers of the line should be on the 
same footing when onshore. Lately the 
soldier of the line was given free 
rations daily, but the same concession 
was not given to the marine on shore, 
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He did, indeed, get an additional allow- 
ance of Id. per day for beer, but he had 
43d. deducted for bread and meat which 
was not deducted from the soldier’s pay. 
The Marines were a splendid body of men, 
who were, more or less, the bickbone of 
the service, for they were all long-service 
men, and the House would not care to 
see them unjustly treated. Unless the 
grievance were remedied, the House 
should ring with it. He did not want 
the usual official answer that the matter 
should be looked into. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said that the 
grievance alleged by the hon. and gallant 
Member in regard to the Royal Marines, 
whose services were highly appreciated, 
would be carefully examined into by 
him, and he hoped on Report to be able 
to give a satisfactory answer. 

*ApMIRAL FIELD said he knew, as a 
matter of fact, that the subject had been 
repeatedly referred to by previous Ad- 
jutants General of Marines. It had been 
burked, but it would be burked no 
longer. 


Vote agreed to. 


Supply. 


4. £156,200, Medical Services and 
Establishments, — 

On the return of the CHarrmay, after 
the usual interval, 

*ApmirAL FIELD complained that 
there was no head nursing sister at 
Malta, one of their most important 
hospitals. The nursing sisters formed 
one of the most delightful improvements 
introduced into the naval hospital sys- 
tem, and he hoped the deficiency at 
Malta would be supplied. He also com- 
plained of the toll charged at the bridge 
leading to Haslar hospital. He hoped 
that the Admiralty would consider the 
advisability of getting rid of this burning 
grievance, and that the iron would not 
be allowed to enter any longer the souls 
of the people visiting the hospital. 

Mr. MACARTNEY quite concurred 
in the remarks of the gallant Admiral as 
to the valuable services rendered by the 
nursing sisters, but he understood there 
was a head nurse at Malta hospital. 
As to the toll-bridge at Haslar, he was 
prepared to consider any representations 
that might be made, and, if there was 


any possibility of arriving at a settle-| 


ment of the grievance, it would be done. 
Vote agreed to. 
Admiral Field, 
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5. £10,600, Martial Law, etc. —-agreed 
to. 


Motion made and Question _ pro- 
posed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £81,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Educational Services, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
‘the 31st day of March 1897,”— 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
suggested that the Vote should be post- 
poned to a later date. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


6. £63,300, Scientific Services, — 


Captain BETHELL drew attention 
to the Surveying Department, the men 
engaged in which, he said, received no 
extra pay for their extremely severe 
work. It was work, too, of a distress- 
ingly monotonous’ character, and, 
although he had several times pressed 
the claim of this branch of the service to 
more favourable treatment, he had never 
yet persuaded the Admiralty to take 
that view. He believed that there was 
great difficulty in getting officers for the 
surveying service, the reason being that 
they did not receive their fair share of 
promotion. In order to increase the 
popularity of this branch of the Navy, 
the Admiralty some years ago decided tu 
give certain promotions, but these ad- 
vantages had been taken away in recent 
years, and there was now so little chance 
of promotion that young officers would 
not go into the surveying service at all. 
This particular service accomplished 
work of the greatest importance all over 
the world, and the officers and men 
engaged in it ought to receive their fair 
share of promotion and other advantages, 
especially considering the arduous nature 
of their duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Tue FIRST LORD or traHz ADMI- 
RALTY observed that this matter had 
not been brought under his notice since 
he had been at the Admiralty, but he 
would make inquiry into the matter. 
He was quite aware of the importance 
and great value of the services rendered 
by the surveying staff. It was just one 
of those duties which they seemed to per- 
form to the advantage of the rest of the 
world, duties which increased their Navy 
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themselves alone, but which were of ad- 
vantage to all countries that had navies 
or maritime interests. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry if the great advantages 
which had been derived from the services 


rendered to navigation in every part of | 


the world by the surveying officers were 
not properly recognised. ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’| He quite admitted they should 
do their best to secure admirable crews 
and officers for their surveying ships, and 
he would with pleasure make inquiries 
such as had been suggested, to see whe- 
ther there were any drawbacks to this 
particular branch of the _ service. 
(<* Hear, hear x In Rear Admiral 
Wharton, the head of the Hydrographic 
Department, they had a most capable 
and zealous officer, and he was aware 
how well the surveying service was per- 
formed. With regard to promotions, he 
was under the impression that there had 
been some quite recently in the surveying 
service, and he should be very sorry that 
any devotion to this scientific branch of 
the Navy generally should be held in any 
way to diminish an officer’s chances of 
advancement in his profession. He 
would give every attention to the ques- 
tion the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
raised. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

* ApMIRAL FTELD, from his own know- 
ledge of the service, stated that the cus- 
tom used to be to give an annual promo- 
tion of a Commander’s rank to the 
Survey Department. In the Report on 
Admiralty Surveys, by Rear Admiral 
Wharton, the MHydrographer, issued 
that day, it was stated :— 


“Requests for surveys of a more modern 
character continue to be received, and are un- 
doubtedly necessary to meet the requirements 
of the numerous large steam vessels which visit 
nearly every corner of the globe; and the in- 
creasing traffic caused by expansion of trade, in 
waters where, but a few years ago, hardly a 
vessel was to be met, demands, in many cases, 
detailed surveys on a large scale.” 


When the Conservative Government was 
in Office, from 1886 to 1892, he drew 
attention to this question. He agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
Holderness that this branch of the service 
was not properly looked after. Its mem- 
bers worked quietly and unobserved ; 
they did their duty silently, honestly and 
zealously. He believed that instead of 


being strengthened, the service had been 
cut down in recent years, the present 
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number of officers and men not being 
adequate for the duties thrown upon 
them. The statement he had quoted 
from the Hydrographer implied that 
that gallant officer was unable to meet 
the demands for surveys that were con- 
stantly made to him. He would urge 
that the old system of having an annual 
promotion to a Commander’s rank should 
be reverted to in regard to this service, 
and every encouragement given to its 
members. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said that on 
August 9th an eclipse of the sun was 
appointed to take place—{laughter|— 
and the Royal Society were fitting out 
an expedition for the observation of that 
important event. At the instance of one 
of the members of that society, he ap- 
pealed to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to see whether he could in any way help 
in this expedition by sending one of the 
ships of the Navy to the spot where the 
observation was proposed to be made. 

Mr. LOUGH asked for an explanation 
of recent changes in the staff at Green- 
wich Observatory. There were now two 
chief assistants instead of one, and four 
additional “ computers” were employed. 
The expenses of drawing and engraving 
charts was £1,250 more this year than 
last ; £19,000 a year was spent in pre- 
paring charts, and only about £10,000 a 
year seemed to be realised by their sale. 
The amounts should correspond more 
closely. 

*Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., 
Keighley) drew the attention of the 
Committee to the heavy annual cost of the 
Naval Museum at Greenwich, pointing 
out that the Controller of the models 
had £100 per annum, besides a pension 
of £150; that the wages of the modeller 
and attendants, with the uniforms, cost 
£519, while stores and cleaning in- 
volved a further outlay of £105, making 
a total of £724 per annum. The hon. 
Member asked whether the museum 
connected with the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Greenwich could not be removed to 
London, so as to be more accessible to 
visitors from the provinces. It should 
also be free of charge. The museum of 
the Royal United Service Institution in 
Whitehall was much appreciated by 
country visitors. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said it would 
not be expedient to disconnect the 
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museum of the Naval Hospital at Green- 
wich from the history and traditions of 
the Navy with which Greenwich was 
associated. People from the country 
who desired to visit the museum had no 
difficulty in going there. In_ reply 
to the hon. Member for West Islington, 
he had to state that the staff of 
the Royal Observatory had been re- 
arranged on suggestions made by the 
Astronomer Royal. One of the chief 
assistants had been appointed from out- 
side for reasons which would commend 
themselves to anyone responsible for the 
work of this national institution. 

Mr. LOUGH askea what the qualifi- 
cations were of the gentleman who had 
been appointed from outside. He was 
suspicious of recent changes at the Ob- 
servatory, where he considered the work 
was not as well done as it should be, 
seeing the position the institution 
occupied among the Observatories of the 
world. 

Mr. MACARTNEY stated that the 
additional chief assistant obtained the 
highest honours in scientific subjects 
obtainable at Cambridge, and the greatest 
care was taken to appoint a really com- 
petent person for the duties. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £229,800, Royal Naval Reserves,— 


Mr. ALLAN said, that in reading the 
Vote, he was very much disappointed to 
find that it did not contain anything 
about what he would call the necessary 
requirements for the efficiency of the 
Navy. There was an entry of 300 senior 
and assistant engineers, but immediately 
following that entry there was this sen- 
tence: “ Not required to dri]l”; and 
again, there was not money allowed for 
these senior and assistant engineers. It 
was all very well to make up an Estimate 
in the way this was made up; but the 
mere fact of not having in it a propor- 
tionate number of the men absolutely 
required for the efficiency of the reserve, 
seemed to him a blunder of the most 
negligent kind. He would ask, why 
were these senior and assistant engineers 
not required to drill? They had never 
been on board a man-of-war, and the 
country knew, that at this moment there 
was a deficiency of engineers ; yet in the 
Estimates for 1896-7 no allowance was 


Mr. Macartney. 
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made under that head, and no effort was 
made to increase the reserve of engineers. 
This was a grave blunder, and therefore he 
begged to direct the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to it, and to ask him why more 
engineers were not provided for under 
this Vote, and why these 300 men were 
not required to drill ? 

Captain BETHELL remarked that 
as each year went on the question of the 
Naval Reserve became more important. 
We were largely increasing the number 
of our ships, and the Admiralty could 
not expect to have a sufficient number of 
men on the active list to man these ships 
at all times; indeed, it would be un- 
reasonable for the House of Commons to 
expect them to do so. The question, 
therefore, arose, what number of men of 
the nominal Naval Reserve could the 
Admiralty lay their hands on in ‘ime of 
war, and what was their value? Various 
estimates of the number had been made, 
and he believed that the most trust- 
worthy one was that there might be 
something like 10,000. . Then came the 
question whether these men were suffi- 
ciently drilled. Upon that he had some 
doubt. He doubted whether the 28 days 
they were supposed to have every 
year was sufficient to fit them fully 


Supply. 


for the complicated duties they 
would have to perform. It seemed 


to him that before long some new 
system would have to be started. It 
seemed to him that what was wanted 
was some such plan as that which, he 
believed, was adopted in the French 
Navy, where a reserve was obtained by 
passing a number of men through the 
active service for two or three years. Of 
course he knew very well that his right 
hon. Friend had been very carefully 
considering the question of the Naval 
Reserve and might not vet have made 
up his mind on the plan to be adopted ; 
but the Committee would see, he thought, 
that some new plan would have to be 
followed if a satisfactory and reliable 
Reserve was to be obtained. He would 
not elaborate the subject any further, 
as he only wanted todraw publicattention 
to it. He wanted, if possible to get his 
right hon. Friend to tell them in the 
House of Commons that he was giving 
his attention closely to the subject, and 
whether the steps he would take would 
be in the direction of trying to elaborate 
the system of short service which the 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite had en- 
deavoured to introduce. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY thought he need hardly 
say his attention had been specially 
directed tothe matter of the Reserve, 
inasmuch as anything that would in- 
crease the efficiency of that branch of 
the service would be of infinite advantage 
to the Navy. But the matter was 
surrounded by special difficulties, and 
any system that was adopted ought to 
fit in with the general habits of the 
maritime population and attract the 
men. The question to which his hon. 
and gallant Friend chiefly alluded was 
that of having a short service by which 
a large number of men might be passed 
through the Royal Navy. He quite 
admitted that if that could be realised 
it would greatly strengthen the Reserve ; 
but he would not, for his own part, 
sacrifice the present system of long ser- 
vice for the sake of being able to add 
a certain number of men to the Reserve. 

Caprain BETHELL said, he did not 
mean to suggest that the present system 
of training boys should be swept away. 

THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
ADMIRALTY said he quite understood 
what his hon. Friend meant. He was 
only stating the condition on which he 
would consider the proposal, and that 
was that any such system should 
only be introduced as  a_ super- 
structure upon or side by side with 
the “ present system of long service. 
It was becoming a matter of more and 
more importance that we should keep our 
men in the Navy as long as possible. 
The hon. and gallant Member had 
alluded to the two sources we had for 
recruiting for the Navy, one being the 
Mercantile Marine and the other being 
the boys. He was afraid that recruiting 
from the Mercantile Marine had been a 
failure, and that we ought to rely more 
and more upon obtaining our bluejackets 
by training up boys for the Service. 
The Northampton had been a great 
success, and the Admiralty proposed to 
still further develop the system by em- 
ploying an additional vessel for the 
purpose of training boys for the Service. 
It was intended to increase the number 
of boys and to take them ata later age 
so that they might more rapidly be 
passed into the Navy. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
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He was glad to have had that oppor- 
tunity of making that statement, and he 
might say that the additional training 
ship would be commissioned at once. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] With regard to our 
Naval Reserve, he had good grounds for 
believing that, out of 22,000 or 23,000 
men it included, a large proportion 
would be available when called upon, 
although, of course, it would be impossi- 
ble to put our hands upon the whole of 
them in the case of a sudden emergency. 
Nevertheless, it was to be anticipated 
that the whole of the Reserve would 
gradually come in and discharge their 
duty. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Com- 
mittee, however, ought to form an 
opinion as to whether the Reserve were 
available or not, otherwise they would 
be deluding themselves by putting con- 
fidence in a force which practically did 
not exist. He himself was in favour of 
increasing the Reserve, providing that 
it was not a paper force, but was one 
which was worth our while to train as 
well as we possibly could.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He agreed with the proposal 
that the Reserve should receive a longer 
annual training provided their employers 
would consent to spare them for a 
greater number of days than they did at 
present. He was anxious that every 
Reserve man who was placed upon the 
Estimates should be a real Reserve man, 
otherwise the public would be deluding 
themselves with the belief that we had 
a Reserve which we did not possess. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He hoped the Com- 
mittee would support the Government. 
Mr. ALLAN asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman considered 300 engineers was 
a sufficient reserve ? 
*Sir C. DILKE said, this question, so 
far as it rose on this Vote, was very 
largely one for expert naval opinion, and 
one on which the opinion of civilians like 
himself could not be of much value. 
They could only look at the number of 
ships which would be commissioned in 
time of war, at the increase of the Fleet, 
and at the undoubted deficiency which 
existed in the war competence of the 
Fleet. The figures showed that we had 
not a sufficient fighting material of 
officers, engineers, and bluejackets, to 
make up that deficiency. The proper 
mode of making up that deficiency must 
be left, of course, to the naval advisers of 
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the Admiralty. The second-class Reserve | great deal more wastage in the stoke- 
men—and the First Lord had rightly hole than on deck. The number of these 
laid stress upon the point—were no doubt men ought to be largely increased, and, 
a real reserve, being composed of fisher- if necessary, greater inducements ought 
men, and people of that type round the | to be held out to men to serve. 

coast, but the first-class Reserve largely *Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
consisted of men who were wanted in quay) said, that reserve engineers ought 
two places at the sametime. They were to be instructed in the management of 
counting on a portion of these men to’ torpedo and hydraulic machinery. When 
take their places in the Navy in time of they came from merchant ships that 
war, and they would also be wanted on machinery on board Her Majesty’s 
board the fast steamers which employed vessels was strange to them. He also 
them, for the country could not afford | held that the Reserve of engineers should 
to let these fast steamers lie up in time | be doubled. The Reserve of seamen 
of war. The first-class men were very upon whom we must chiefly rely was 
largely in those ships, and therefore, | the second or fishermen class. There 
although they would no doubt be de-| were no better seamen than those sup- 
serters if they did not present themselves | plied by our fishing population, and, 
in time of war, still the Admiralty | speaking from personal knowledge, he 
might not be able to employ them on| knew them to be generally efficient, 
men-of-war for the reason he had given. | hardy, temperate, and well disciplined. 
The mere addition of 5,000 men to the All they wanted was practice afloat, and 
Navy last year, and possibly another|it would be a great advantage to the 
5,000 next year, would not keep pace| Reserve if those men could be drilled 
with the deficiency, and to do this they |for certain periods on board men-of- 
would have, he believed, to increase the | war instead of in batteries. The present 
number of British merchant sailors in | distinction between first and second class 
the world. He was sorry to learn that| Reserve men ought to be abolished. 
the Report of Sir Edward Reed’s Com- | The distinction between men in the Re- 
mittee, which was now in print, did not, | serve ought to depend only on their re- 
as he understood, meet this difficulty at | spective degrees of efficiency in drill ; it 
all. This was a question which the) ought not to depend on the circumstance 
Government would consider no doubt|of service in a sea-going ship or of 
between now and next Feburary. They |service in a fishing boat. If every 
had nothing at present to meet the very | fisherman was allowed to qualify for the 
large and rapid waste which there would | first class, as many men as were wanted 
be in case of a serious war. for the Reserve would rapidly be 
*CotonEL DENNY (Kilmarnock | obtained. These men could be trained 
Burghs) said, that an ordinary marine |for more than 28 days in a year. If it 
engineer was, in the proper sense of the|should be thought desirable they could 
term, no more fitted to go from a mer-| be trained for six weeks or two months, 
chant vessel’s engine room into that of a|and in the event of war they would be 
man-of-war, and take charge of the/at hand. He believed that the same 
engines, than was a bluejacket. The | spirit animated them as animated their 
question was one of discipline and com-| comrades in the Royal Navy, and that 
mand of men as much as simple en-/in an emergency they would turn out to 
gineering ; and a marine engineer should/a man. Any of them who failed to do 
be sent to sea on board a man-of-war, | so would be scouted by their class. 

and trained just as bluejackets were) *Sir J. COLOMB thought that his 
trained, or else they would, in regard to|hon. and gallant Friend behind him, in 
their engineers, be relying on a paper|so strongly recommending a_ short 
reserve. Moreover, 300 was not a sufli- | service for the Navy, overlooked the im- 
cient number, nor would even 400 or portant fact that no real parallel could 
500 be sufficient. Then, again, the same be drawn between the Army and the 
deficiency applied in regard to the | Navy in this matter. The soldier’s was 
stokers. Instead of having fewer re- not a marketable trade, but a seaman’s 
serve stokers than reserve bluejackets, | was, and for the State to undertake the 
they should have more, as when they work of training a particular section of 
came to active service there would be a|the population in a marketable trade 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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would very likely lead to very consider- 
able difficulties. These were days, it 
should be remembered, when all trades 
formed amalgamated associations. There 
were dangers in the course proposed by his 
hon. and gallant Friend which he thought 
had not presented themselves to his mind. 
He supported what had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
sat down upon the subject of the Second 
Class Naval Reserve. He agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
true source from which to obtain an 
efficient Naval Reserve was the source 
to which he had referred. The circum- 
stances of a fisherman’s calling rendered 
it possible for him at certain seasons of 
the year to devote more time to drill 
than could be devoted to it by men in the 
Mercantile Marine. ‘lhe most important 
quality in every branch of the personnel 
of a ship was discipline, and engineers 
and stokers, whether in the Reserve or 
in the Royal Navy, ought to have a 
He doubted 
whether sufficient attention was paid to 
discipline in their case at the present 
time. Some arrangement ought to be 
made to bring the Naval Reserve into 
closer contact with the Admiralty, 
through the agency of some senior officer 
in that service. The existing arrange- 
ment by which the Registrar General of 
Seamen was the connecting link between 
the Admiralty and the Reserve was 
ratherananomaly. The Registrar General 
of Seamen should, as far as_ possible, 
not act as this link, because the Naval 
Reserve felt they had no one to keep the 
Admiralty in touch with them. He 
entirely agreed with what the right hon. 
Baronet had said with regard to counting 
the First Class Reserve twice. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL said, he 
was anxious to be permitted to say a few 
words upon the question of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. It had been truly said 
that our Navy existed to defend our 
shores and our commerce ;_ but if, when 
war broke out, we had to obtain men 
from our commercial ships, it could hardly 


thorough grounding in it. 
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be said the Navy was to defend our 
commerce. He had had intercourse with 
seafaring men and he was ready to ad- 
mit that successive Governments had 
succeeded in removing a great many 
grievances from which the Naval Reserve 
suffered, but there was still a very im- 
portant question for consideration, and 
that was how we were not only to supply 
our Navy, but our merchantmen, with 
enough men in time of war. If war 
broke out, no doubt the big steamships 
would be able to fight their own way by 
means of temporary commissions, but 
they would have to enrol more seamen 
than they now carried. He put it to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that there 
were certain classes of sea-faring men of 
the best character and type that could 
be drawn upon ; he referred to the men 
who manned the smaller coasters and 
the barges trading upon our estuaries 
and rivers. With a slight alteration of 
the regulations those men could be made 
available. He was confident, too, that 
many good men could be found from 
amongst yachtsmen. Yacht clubs had 
been given certain privileges, and he was 
sure one and all would be willing to 
assist in supplying the Reserve, not only 
with men, but with vessels. He sympa- 
thised with the proposal that the dual 
control of the Board of Trade and the 
Admiralty respecting the Naval Reserve, 
should be done away with. Amongst 
the officers there was much dissatisfaction 
with the present system. Hitherto, the 
officers and men in the steamers which 
carried on our commerce in distant seas 
had found themselves hampered by all 
sorts of regulations as to receipt of pay 
and coming home, if they wished to join 
the Reserve. He hoped the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would see to the re- 
moval of all those disabilities. 

Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham) said, 
it was with great pleasure he found the 
views he had so often expressed in the 
House on this question were now endorsed 
by many hon. Gentlemen. Three 
hundred engineers in the Reserve would 
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be altogether inadequate in time of war. | amine the question fairly and without 
It would be found that the men serving | that element of pessimism which charac- 
as engineers in the Mercantile Marine|terised a great many of the critics of 
would inevitably be employed in the fast- | our present system. The kind of fallacy 
running steamers. Those steamers| which seemed to underlie the general 
would take up the greater portion of the question of reserve men was illustrated 
skilled engineers, the men who could be | in the speech of the hon. Member for 
intrusted with the driving of man-of-| Lewisham with reference to engineers. 
war machinery. It would be absolutely | How could they take a man without 
impossible for men who had been in an| previous training and put him in a tor- 
ordinary merchant steamer to take! pedo catcher? It would be impossible. 
charge of anything like a torpedo-boat | They were not going to put reserve men 
destroyer. If that be the case, the Ad- | in those ships which needed the highest 
miralty must either increase the ordinary | possible training. On first-class battle- 
force of naval engineers or depend en-| ships and other ships like torpedo de- 
tirely upon those men who had been used | stroyers, where there was considerable 
to trading in fast-running merchant | complication of work and machinery 
ships. There were few if any of the | which had to be learned, and novelties 
ordinary merchant ships which ap-'in boilers, the manning would be by 
proached the speed of the Navy ships, | means of trained men, and only the 
and therefore the engineers who had | smallest fraction of naval reserve men 
served in them would be all at sea if they | would be employed on those ships. That 
were put in the Navy ships. Again, | system was all worked out ; the reserve 
there was the question of boilers. The|men would not be put at once to the 
men of our merchantmen had absolutely | most difficult work, but would be put to 
no experience of the new-fashioned | the more simple work like that connected 
boilers, and therefore they could not|with dispatch vessels and tugs and 
suddenly be put in charge of ships with| other ships with which the ordinary 
such boilers. He suggested that it|naval man was fairly familiar, and the 
should be made worth men’s while to| management of which they would be able 
train in ships of the Royal Navy in| to undertake in a few weeks. The reserve 
order that they might get that experience | men were simply the complement of the 
which they inevitably must have before others. Their first duty would be to do 
they could be of real use in time of war. | the most simple work, and they would be 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD-| supported by able officers and engineers 
MIRALTY said, that one of the effects | who were thoroughly accustomed to their 
produced on his mind in listening to the| work. An idea appeared to prevail that 
Debate was that the first-class reserve | there was not a sufficient number of en- 
ought to be abolished, and that we ought gineers in the Navy, and that the Ad- 
to rest entirely on the second-class | miralty ought to increase the engineer 
reserve, as being more trustworthy than | reserve. Since the later-Debates on this 
the first class. From that point of view | question he had cross-examined every 
the Admiralty was already considering | ship captain and admiral in command he 
the subject, and suggestions had been | had seen, and he had put to them the 
made in the direction of indicating | question as to the numbers and efficiency 
whether, if any increase was to be made, of their engine-room staff. One and all 
it should not be made in the second class | stated that there were no complaints, 
instead of the first-class reserve. In | that they were satisfied with their engine- 
opposition to the right hon. Member for | room complements, and they considered 
the Forest of Dean, he did not wish to| that in time of war they would be able 
be optimistic, but he was anxious to ex-|to stand the strain which naval opera- 
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tions would put upon them. 
the Committee that there would be no 
relaxation of the efforts to increase 
efficiency, and that the question of the 
naval reserve would receive the attention 


of the Admiralty, a determination being 


at the same time shown to eliminate any 
weaknesses. The Department would not 
shrink from any radical changes that 
were necessary. 

*Sir U. 
said that much of the pessimism which 


had been expressed by the Committee | 


arose no doubt from the necessity the 


Admiralty were under not to publish | 


their full arrangements. There were, 
hon. Members might understand, 
reasons against full details 
being published by the Department, and 
of course a certain amount of disadvant- 
age must attend this fact in debating 
the Estimates. The Committee could 
hardly realise the importance of pre- 
serving a certain balance between the 
number of reserve men and the number 
of men actually serving in commission. 
If arrangements were not carefully 
made to preserve the balance on lines 
deliberately laid down—if the reserves 
were increased too largely in proportion 
to the effective force or—if on the other 
hand the mistake were made of trying to 
keep up in peace an active list sufficient 
fully to man every ship—mischievous 
results must follow. A balance had to 
be kept between the two extremes, and 
he could assure the Committee that the 
matter had been the subject of the most 
careful and scientific consideration by 
the Admiralty, and he was satisfied that 
the existing arrangements had been 
wisely drawn up.  [ Hear, hear ! ”] 
He had been extremely glad to hear 
that the Northampton had now been 
proved to be a great success for 


as 
certain 


it was undertaken very much in the 
dark asan experiment. He was delighted 
also to learn that it was intended to 
apply another vessel to the same valuable 
purpose of training boys of a rather 


He believed the success 


greater age. 
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that had attended the Northampton was 
largely due to the Captain, who was an 
able and experienced officer. Indeed, 
he attached the very greatest importance 
to the selection of the Commanding 
Officers in such a case, and he had no 
doubt the utmost care would be exer- 
cised in selecting the Captain of the 
second vessel which was to be devoted 
to the training of these boys. [* Hear, 
hear ! ”| 

Mr. ALLAN was not at all satisfied 
with the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman in reference to the reserves, 
and especially in regard to the reserve 
of engineers. He had listened to the 
| apologetic tones of the late Secretary to 
|the Admiralty when he said that the 
relative proportion of the reserves of 
'seamen should always be in keeping with 
the number of men in commission. If 
| that axiom was to hold good he would 
ask the late Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and the present First Lord also, what 
ought to be the proportion of engineers 
in reserve compared with those in com- 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He had not 
heard anything even approaching a satis- 
factory answer to the question he had 
put as to why the reserve of engineers 
should not be more than 300. For what 
reason was the number so ridiculously 
limited? [‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.} 
A reserve of only 300 engineers for the 
entire Navy was absurdly insufficient ; 
the fact had been again and again 
pointed out to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and yet he had expressed no intention of 
increasing the number. He put the 
matter to the Committee as practical, as 
sensible men. How would it be possible 
to meet the waste and sacrifices of war 
with such a small reserve? It was 
ridiculous to suppose that an engineer in 
an ordinary merchant ship could be 
made efficient in a fortnight or three 
weeks to work the intricate machinery 
of a man-of-war. The machinery in the 
two ships was entirely different. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He thought the matter was 
treated much too lightly, and he was 
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sometimes inclined to doubt whether | 
right hon. Gentlemen fully realised its | 


importance. He pressed for a more 
satisfactory answer on the point, and he 
felt so strongly upon it that he was much 
inclined to move a reduction of the Vote 
as a protest against the manner in which 
this question had been dealt with. It 
was a question of national importance; 
and one altogether above Party politics, 
and he regarded it wholly in the light of 
the best interests of the country. | 
[Cheers.| He feared that unless the 
number of reserve engineers was largely 
increased, and the engineers drilled them 
into some acquaintance with the engines | 
in use in the Navy, the country would | 
be put in a perilous position if war broke | 
out. [“ Hear, hear !”] | 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, | 
Rotherhithe) said, the Thames water- | 
men and lightermen, who represented a | 
body of 10,000 experienced men, com._| 
plained of the treatment they had re- | 
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services should be required. Was the 
drill absolutely essential for all men, and 
was a certain drill insisted upon, and 
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‘how many men were called upon to _per- 


form 14 days’ drill, and how many 28 
days? As to the second class men he 
thought their pay was inadequate. 

Mr. MACARTNEY stated that the 
difference between the 14 and 28 days’ 
drill was this, that on joining the men 
did 28 days’ drill until they had passed 
a certain class, and then they were only 


called upon to do 14 days’drill. If they 


did not drill they did not qualify for any 


retaining fee. The figures for last year 


ishowed that as far as instruction was 


concerned the force was in a fairly 
efficient state. There had not only been 
a gradual increase in the numbers voted, 
but also in the expenditure in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and a larger 
number of the Reserve annually pre- 
senting themselves for drill. The 


grant to the seamen pensioners was 
ceived at the hands of the Government. | paid in respect of the annual course for 
Those men were quite willing to give | which these men came up. With regard 
their services as Volunteers in time of|to the matter raised by his hon. Friend 
war, and he thought they ought to re-|the Member for Gateshead, he would 
ceive some encouragement. Surely some | like to point out that the number of the 
arrangement might be made by which | Reserves was increased by one-third in 
the services of the men might be readily |the present Estimates, and the hon. 
utilised in case of need. [‘ Hear, hear!”]| Member could hardly think it reasonable 
Mr. LOUGH said, that the right that, in the very short time the Ad- 
hon. Gentleman wanted the House of | miralty were in office before producing 
Commons to be firm on the subject that ‘the Estimates, it would have been possi- 
we had a real Naval Reserve force, but | ble for them to arrive at a conclusion as 
if the House was to entertain that/| to the great question he had laid before 
confidence they must have more detailed | the Committee, considering the other 
information than had yet been vouch-|large and important questions they had 
to decide. He hoped he would rest 


safed. Why had they nothing in the 
Estimate about what these men receive ?| satisfied with the assurance of the First 
Lord that this question was occupying 


For then they would be able to form an 
idea as to whether there was any reality | his attention, and that he realised the 
importance of the statements made in 


whatever in the force for defensive 
regard to it. 


purposes. Various statements had been 
*Caprain PHILLPOTTS hoped his 





made of a disquieting character. Was | 
it the case that all the First Class Reserve | right hon. Friend would take into con- 
men were practically afloat Because if | sideration before the next financial year 
so, it was impossible for the House to|the case of the second-class Reserve 
put any confidence in the reality of! men, with a view to enabling them to 
their being now available if their | qualify for first-class Reserve men. 

Mr. Allan. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI-| He would give two instances. One was 
RALTY said, he was afraid he could | the case of a French Catholic priest who 
not undertake to do that. He did not /| resided at the chief station on the British 
think it would do to take the second-| North American coast, and he was in 
class Reserve and raise them to the same | sole charge of the sailors of four or five 
pay and privileges as the first-class | men-of-war who resorted to that station. 
Reserve,in view of the different demands | He was the only English-speaking priest 
made on the two classes. He rather along the whole Pacific station. This 
agreed with the general idea of not! priest could not afford to live at the 
increasing the first-class Reserve, but he | port, and was obliged to reside at a dis- 
could assure his hon. Friend that there| tance of seven or 10 miles, and his 
were vast numbers of men who were | allowance was about £25 a year. That 
anxious on the present terms to enter | was a public outrage. When he brought 
the second-class Reserve. He did not|this question up some time ago, the 
think it necessary to improve those con- | First Lord of the Admiralty said that 
ditions in order to attract a larger) the only difficulty of treating Catholic 
number of men—conditions which they |chaplains on terms of perfect equality 
believed to be at present satisfactory. iwas that of finding room for them. 





Why not make a beginning by treating 
Vote agreed to. |these Catholic chaplains on the outlying 
| stations with tolerable decency. There 
£189,200, Miscellaneous Effective | was another case of an Irish priest stop- 
Services, — ‘ping at Nice; when several warships 
Caprain BETHELL asked whether | came in, and the priest obtained permis- 
the hon. Gentleman could explain the|sion to visit the Catholic sailors, of 
decrease in the item of semaphores, and | whom there were a large number on 
could tell him whether the Warner | board, the Admiralty actually allowed 
Lightship was connected by telegraph in| this priest, who was a poor man, to 
the same way as all the other lightships ?| remain several pounds out of pocket by 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was not|his ministrations. He claimed at the 
able to give his hon. Friend the infor-| hands of the Admiralty that without 
mation he desired, but he would make | further delay they should place such 
the necessary inquiries. |Catholic chaplains as were already re- 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.)/ tained at naval stations in a position of 
said, he desired to draw attention to the | perfect equality in respect of rank and 
item for contributions in aid of sailors’|}emoluments with the Protestant chap- 
homes situated at or in the neighbour- | lains ; and further, that at those distant 
hood of naval stations, and also to the|stations to which the fleets resorted 
item of £4,500 for allowances to ministers | there should be Catholic chaplains ap- 
of religion for services in Her Majesty’s | pointed with tolerable remuneration for 
ships and at establishments on shore, at | their services. What advance had been 
home and abroad, and for accommoda-| made with the Inquiry promised as to 
tion in churches, chapels, ete., not | the possibility of putting Catholic chap- 
including naval chaplains attached to |lains on the flagships of the squadrons ? 
the establishments. He had had a great} Twenty years ago Mr. W. H. Smith 
deal of correspondence since the previous promised consideration of this question. 
discussion about two months ago from) Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
ministers of religion in different parts of allowances made to ministers of religion 
the world, explaining the extraordinary | for their services to seamen in the Navy 
way in which the Catholic priests were were upon the same scale for each 
treated on some of the stations abroad. denomination. If any special case of 
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hardship could be brought to his notice, 
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he should be glad to investigate it. But 
the hon. Member had gone into a larger 
question. The percentage of seamen in 
the Navy who did not belong to the 
Church of England was only 15, and of 
those who belonged to the Church of 
Rome only seven. It was impossible to 
agree in the proposition that on every 
station the Admiralty should at once 
establish clergymen belonging to the 
various denominations, when the ser- 
vices of some of them might never be 
required for long periods of time. As 
the ships paid casual visits only to some 
stations, to ask that chaplains should be 
permanently appointed to such stations 
was to makea demand on the Admiralty 
which was opposed to the necessities of 
the case. The Admiralty were always 
willing to entertain cases of unusual 
hardship. -When such cases of hardship 
existed they always reached the Admi- 
ralty through the usual channels, and 
as no complaints had reached them in 
regard to the grievances referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman, he presumed there 
was little or no hardship in the matter. 
Mr. DILLON said, the demand for 
placing Roman Catholic chaplains in the 
squadrons was made 20 years ago, and 
an inquiry was promised. He would 
like to know whether such an inquiry 
was held, and if so what was the result. 
The hon. Gentleman had not quite cor- 
rectly interpreted his case. The hon. 
Gentleman must know that there were 
stations at which three or four warships 
were constantly present; there were 
other stations where the Fleet was con- 


stantly calling, and it was to those 
stations he asked to have Roman 
Catholic chaplains appointed. Besides, 


there was the question of the status of 
Roman Catholic chaplains at such places 
as Portsmouth and Plymouth. Why 
should they be placed in a position of 
inferiority to chaplains of the Estab- 
lished Church ? He hoped, too, to have 
a more satisfactory reply from the Ad- 
miralty to the demand for the appoint- 


Mr. Macartney. 
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ment of Catholic chaplains on board the 
Fleet. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that in the 
Navy the chaplains of all religions were, 
with one exception, treated equally, 
The exception was the Church of Eng- 
land which, by law established, was 
assumed to be the religion of the Fleet, 
and, indeed, the religion of the United 


Kingdom. [ZLaughter.| But it was 
neither the one nor the other. [‘‘ Hear, 


hear !’’] He had not the slightest in- 
tention of supporting the claim of the 
hon. Member for Mayo for the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic chaplains to 
the Fleet. The Wesleyans and the 
Presbyterians were each, least, 
quite as large a percentage of the 
Fleet the Roman Catholics, and 
they would, therefore, be entitled to 
make a similar claim if the claims of 
the Roman Catholics were allowed. 
A complaint he was entitled to make 
was that one sect which happened to be 
established by law in one portion of 
Great Britain was treated exceptionally. 
He believed the whole chaplain service 
in the Navy was a mistake. In so far 
as the hon. Member for Mayo demanded 
fair play he was with him; but he 
understood the hon. Member to ask for 
something more. 

Mr. DILLON said, he asked for fair 
play in proportion to the number of 
Roman Catholics. Of course, if the 
Wesleyans made a similar claim it ought 
to be conceded. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said, that the hon. Members 
were not speaking of fair play in the 
same sense. The hon. Member for 
Mayo wished that there should be priests 
and means of holding service provided 
by the Government. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee wished for 
the abolition’ of all chaplains ; what he 
called fair play was denying everything 
to everybody. [Laughter.| For himself 
he was more in sympathy with the hon. 
Member for Mayo; and he wished as 
far as possible to meet the wishes of all 


at 


as 
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sailors in regard to the performance of 
their religious services. But the hon. 
Member would see that you could not 
carry in the flagship a priest, a Wesleyan 
minister, and a Presbyterian minister. | 
[‘‘ Why not ?’’] Because the accommo- 
dation was limited. If there was a 
priest, there must be a chapel for ser- 
vice ; and if like facilities for worship 
were to be granted to all, that would be 
an impossible solution to the difficulty. 
He had not neglected the wishes that 
had been made to him by many persons 
influentially connected with the Catholic 
religion in England as well as in Ireland. 
The Committee would see the infinite 
number of subjects with which the 
Admiralty had to deal, and he must 
honestly say that, in the few months he 
had been there, it had been impossible 
for him to go so fully into the question 
of religious ministrations for Wesleyans, 
Catholics, and others as he wished and 
intended to do. He was anxious to 
give to ali as much administrative assis- 
tance as possible. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
said, that Catholics were upon all fours 
with Protestant sects because the mem- 
bers of these had no objection to attend 
each other’s services, but Catholics 
objected to attend Protestant services of 
any kind ; and therefore Catholics were 
entitled to special consideration. He 
had put a number of questions to the 
Front Bench with reference to the chap- 
lain at Malta. For the benefit of our 
sailors he ought to be an Englishman or 
an Irishman, but he was a Maltese, and 
therefore could not render all the assis- 
tance our sailors desired from him. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, the salary of 
the Maltese chaplain was not borne on 
this Vote, and it would not be in order 
to discuss his position separately. 





9. £749,000, Half-pay, Reserved, and 
Retired Pay— 


ApmirAL FIELD drew attention to 
the evils resulting from the system of 
commuting retired pay. If the First 
Lord of the Admiralty knew, as he did, 
the misery that it had brought about he 
would regret that the system was ever 
introduced. Officers of high rank having 
commuted their retired pay, entered 
upon business they did not understand, 
lost all their money, and they and their 
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families were almost brought to the 
workhouse. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he was well aware of the 
evils of the system and the ruin it some- 
times caused. The matter was an 
important one, and if it was the general 
feeling in the Navy that the privilege of 
commuting retired pay should be with- 
drawn it should be considered. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 

“That a .sum, not exceeding £236,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in the 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY said, there were important 
subjects to be discussed in connection 
with this Vote, and he therefore sug- 
gested that it should be postponed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


10. £1,030,100, Naval and Marine 
Pensions, Gratuities, and Compassionate 
Allowances—<A greed to. 


11. £324,400, Civil Pensions and 
Gratuities—Agreed to. 


12. £60,300, Additional Naval Force 
for Service in Australasian Waters—- 
Agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read ; 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.’’ 
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Mr. LOUGH expressed the hope that 


some explanation would be given as to 
the objects of the Bill. He thought the 


Metropolitan Police 


arrangement was that Fridays would be | 
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were very wide. This clause sanctioned 
the borrowing of money by localities for 
the erection, alteration or enlargement 
of any building or permanent work 


devoted altogether to Supply and no| required for the purposes of a Volunteer 


other business taken. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford) was understood to 
say that he had already stated to the 


House that the Bill affected a very small | 


question. Its object was to enable 


Volunteer corps under proper safeguards | 


to borrow money for the provision of 
ranges and the erection of necessary 
buildings, and it carried out the recom- 
mendations of a Committee appointed 
by both sides of the House. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
was of opinion that the Bill went much 
further than the hon. Gentleman had 
indicated. Its whole object, indeed, 
was to confer upon County Councils the 
power of providing money for the pur- 
poses of these Volunteers and at the 
expense, necessarily, of local ratepayers. 
One of the provisions of the Bill stated 
that the Council of a county borough 


might, at the request of one or more | 


Volunteer corps, alter or enlarge any 
building or permanent work, and power 
was given to the local authority to 
borrow money for the purpose of the 
erection of any building or permanent 
work. They did not object to Volunteers 


having drill halls and rifle ranges, which | 


were necessary for their efficiency, but 
it was questionable whether they ought 


provision of drill halls and rifle ranges 
for Volunteers, but he held that localities 
ought not to be made to pay for pro- 
viding them. 

Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
the Bill was merely a Bill to amend the 
Act of 1892. 

Mr. CALDWELL contended that the 


present Measure extended the powers | 


conferred by that Act. The expenditure 
under this Bill should be provided for 
out of Imperial funds, and localities 
ought not to be burdened with it. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS, in second- 


ing the Amendment, said that it was. 


clear that the powers which would be 


conferred under Clause 2 of the Bill | 


| corps. 


‘Bill, 


‘Second Reading of this Bill 


The powers proposed to be given 
were of a very wide and extensive 
character. The purposes for which this 


/expenditure was said to be necessary 


were Imperial purposes, and the forces 
in respect of which the expenditure was 
to be incurred were really Imperial and 
not local. Therefore, a burden of this 
kind ought to be charged on Imperial 
funds. ‘There were many hon. Members 
who took considerable interest in this 
who were not present on that 
oceasion. This Motion for the Second 
Reading had come upon the House as a 
surprise, for hon. Members had been 
under the impression that Fridays were 
to be reserved for Supply up to midnight. 
He did not think that the House would 
do right in committing itself to the 
in the 
absence of so many Members who 
tock special interest in the subject. The 
Measure involved the adoption of a new 
principle. What precedent was there 
in legislation for treating Volunteer 
corps as regiments that for certain pur- 
poses might be regarded as: merely local 
forces? He objected strongly to the 
very general words used in the 2nd 
clause of the Bill. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 


stood adjourned. 
to go so far as was proposed by this Bill. | 
He, of course, did not object to the 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.t.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next. 
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Prisoners’ 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 
EDINBURGH . GENERAL REGISTER 

HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 

Committee deferred till Monday 

next. 


MILITARY MANCUVRES BILL. 


Committee deferred _ till 


next. 


Monday 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. Srcart-Wort.ey in the Chair.] 
Progress, Clause 3, 14th May. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4,— 


MEANING OF CABS. 


In this Act the expression “cab” shall mean 


any hackney carriage within the meaning of the 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) 


moved that progress be reported. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotiines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Motion 
to report progress. This was a Measure 
that affected some 12,000 of the most 
respectable and hard working men in 
London, and they much regretted the 
opposition that had been made to this 
Bill. The only anxiety on the part of 
the Government in this matter was to 
carry out their pledges and to relieve 
these 12,000 working men from unjust 


disabilities under which they lay. As| 


there was no objection on the part of 
any section of the House to the principle 
of the Bill, he hoped that the opposition 
to the Measure would not be continued. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
asked, whether it was not the fact that 
this Bill was really originated by the 
Liberal Party, and that it had only been 
taken up by the Government in order 
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to make a bid for the vote of the work- 
ing classes. This Bill having been 
originally conceived by the Liberal Party, 
has been taken under the wing of the 
Government, who had so often com- 
mitted themselves to pledges and had 
then broken them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had put forward a plea ad 
misericordiam, in favour of a large class 
of the working classes of London, and 
he had appealed to hon. Members to 
withdraw their opposition to this Bill on 
the ground that the Measure affected 
that large class of working men. Of 
course, they must take the sympathy 
which the right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed for the working man cum grano 
salis. 

Mr. P. A. M7HUGH said, that he 
must decline to withdraw his Motion for 
reporting progress. If the Government 
really believed that this Bill would be 
such a boon to a large class of working 
men, why did not they bring forward 
this stage of the Bill at a time when it 
could be properly discussed ? 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
RE-COMMITTED BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[10th April} further adjourned till Friday 
19th June. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred til! Monday 
next, 
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CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. | 


Committee deferred till Monday next. | 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [x.1.]. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts 1883 to 1892. 

Dr. TANNER said, that before the 


leave the right hon. Gentleman asked for | 


was given, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to make some statements in expla- 
nation of the objects and scope of the 
Measure, as was usual in the case of the 
introduction of Government Bills. He 
had given his attenton to this subject for 
a considerable number of years, and he 
did not think it right that this Bill 
should be introduced at that hour of the 
night without some idea being given of 
its nature. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
object of the Bill was to amend as far 
as possible the defects in the existing 
law which arose from many causes, and 
occasioned much delay. The right hon. 
Gentleman enumerated the various 
causes of delay which it was intended to 
obviate, but these remarks were not 
clearly heard in the reporters’ gallery. 
They had not, he continued, attempted 
to deal with one supposed cause of delay 
—namely, the nature of the appellate 
tribunal, which was at present the Privy 
Council. He thought it would be un- 
desirable to substitute the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the Privy Council, as 
this would be to make the Local Govern- 
ment Board an appellate tribunal 
against itself. As a matter of fact the 
statistics did not bear out the allegation 
that it was the nature of the appellate 
tribunal which caused delay in these 
cases. During the last five years there 


were 134 Provisional Orders made for 
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3,814 cottages, and of these, 66 Orders 
were appealed against, the number of 
cottages affected by the Bill being only 
261. Of the 66 Orders which were 
appealed against, in only 4 cases were 
the whole of the Provisional Orders 
opposed, so that the remaining 62 were 
really unnecessarily delayed in respect of 
the cottages which were actually ob- 
jected to under those Orders. This Bill 
proposed that where a Provisional 
Order was only objected to in respect to 
certain cottages that the erection of the 
cottages not objected to should be at 
once proceeded with, and if this altera- 
tion in the law was introduced the 
appeal would practically be reduced to 
nothing, and of course the expense 
would be correspondingly reduced. 


Bill to amend the Labourers (Treland) 
Acts, 1883 to 1892, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland ; pre- 
sented, and read the First time; to be 
read a Second time upon Tuesday 2nd 
June, and to be printed.—{ Bill 241.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion ‘That this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. LOUGH asked whether the 
House would meet next Friday, and, if 
so, what Estimates would be taken. 

THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Sir Wittiam 
Watronp, Devon, Tiverton) said the 
House would certainly meet on Friday, 
but he did not know at what hour, or 
what business would be taken. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
(APPROPRIATION OF SITES). 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report the 
manner in which the sites available for 
the erection of the new _ buildings 
required for Government Offices may 
best be appropriated for that purpose.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


Adjourned at a Quarter past Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 


An Asterisk (") at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 18th May 1896. 





SHERIFFS AND UNDER-SHERIFFS 
BILL [1.1] 

A Bill to regulate the duties of Sheriffs 
and Under-Sheriffs—Was presented by 
the Earl of Camperdown ; read 1*; and 
to be printed.—| No. 98.]} 





FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [u.1.] 
A Bill to amend the Fisheries Acts— 
Was presented by the Earl of Dudley ; 
read 1*; and to be printed.—[No. 99.] 





HORSE AND FIELD ARTILLERY 
GUNS. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH asked the 
Secretary of State for War what pro- 
gress had been made in the re-arming 
of batteries of horse and field artillery 
with the new 12-pounder and 15- 
pounder Mark II. equipment respec- 
tively, and how many batteries were 
at present without any serviceable 
guns whatever. He also called atten- 
tion to serious defects in the new 
equipments issued to certain batteries 
of the First Army Corps. He said 
that their Lordships would remember 
that the horse and field artillery 
batteries were not long ago armed with 
the 12-pounder breechloading gun. It 
was an excellent gun, found to be too 
heavy for horse artillery and not heavy 
enough for field artillery ; and it was 
decided to convert the old 12-pounder 
into a 15-pounder for the field artillery, 
not by altering the size of the gun but 
by giving a longer and heavier shell, 
while the horse artillery were to be armed 
with the new 12-pounder gun. Several 
field batteries were re-armed with the 
new 15-pounder shell gun, but it was 
found that this long shell did not suit 
the gun, and the shooting was bad. 
Accordingly, it was decided to reduce 
the length of the shell, and make it a 
14-pounder instead of a 15-pounder. 
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But they did not call it a 14-pounder 
because for some reasons—he was told 
for Parliamentary reasons, whatever 
they might be—it was decided to still 
continue the name of 15-pounder, but it 
was christened ‘‘ 15-pounder Mark II.’’ 
He mentioned this in order to emphasise 
what he had said with regard to it, 
because it was not enough for the noble 
Marquess to inform the House how 
many 15-pounders had been added to 
the Royal Artillery, but how many 
15-pounders Mark II., of the latest 
approved pattern. He was sure that 
the result of this change of ammunition 
in the midst of the process of re-arming 
an important branch of the Service had 
caused a considerable amount of con- 
fusion. There were three batteries of 
field artillery of the First Army Corps 
now stationed at Woolwich. One .of 
these was armed with the 15-pounder 
Mark II., with a 14-pounder shell, and 
their sights were the same as designed 
for the 15-pounder shell. The other 
two batteries, belonging to the First 
Army Corps at Woolwich were still 
armed with the 15-pounder shell, and 
with limbers and equipment for the 
15-pounder. Those two batteries were 
high up in the list of service ; they stood 
third or fourth on the list for foreign 
service, and they were batteries which 
were supposed to be ready for mobilisa- 
tion at any moment. Either they would 
have to go on service with 15-pounder 
shells, or else they would have to get 
their limber boxes altered at the last 
moment and go with 14-pounders or fall 
back upon 12-pounder ammunition. At 
the present time he understood that they 
were going to practise with the old 
12-pounder ammunition for the purpose 
of using it up, so that they would have 
guns intended for 14-pounder shells 
going to shooting practice with 
12-pounder shells, and using sights 
designed for 15-pounder shells. To add 
to this, there were two batteries, also 
belonging to the First Army Corps, one 
of which was armed with a 14-pounder 
shell and the other with a 15-pounder 
equipment. When the guns were sent 
down to Woolwich Arsenal it was found 
that the limber boxes of those batteries 
would not remain shut ; the ammunition 
fell out on the road ; and the result was 
that artificers had to be sent from 
Woolwich to put them right. He was 
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aware that allowance must be made for 
certain mistakes which might be made 
with regard to guns issued in the hurry 
in which the present equipment was 
being issued, but he thought that in the 
case of those batteries of the First Army 
Corps, which were supposed to be abso- 
lutely ready for service, it was a mistake 
to forget the old maxim of ‘‘ great haste 
less speed.’’ He did not wish to impute 
any blame to the noble Marquess or to 
those under him with regard to these 
matters, because he knew that since the 
noble Marquess assumed office he and 
those under him had done their best 
to remedy the somewhat disastrous 
condition which the field and horse 


artillery armaments were then in. 
But he thought there was_ serious 
ground for complaints against the 


want of foresight exhibited by those 
who went before him, and he maintained 
that it was a great mistake to decide 
upon the rearmament of the artillery 
with a certain gun and then find out, 
after a considerable number of guns were 
made, that it shot badly, and then 
change it in the middle of the process. 
He should also like to know how many 
batteries were without any guns at all ? 
There were nine batteries of field artillery 
at Woolwich, three of which belonged to 
the First Army Corps. The other six 
had not a gun of any description, except 
that the other day they were armed with 
the guns of the old pattern for the pur- 
poses of driving drill. Another battery 
at Coventry had been without guns of 
any description for two-and-a-half 
months, and he hoped that the noble 
Marquess would be able to give some 
satisfactory assurance that the resources 
now at the command of the Arsenal 
authorities were such that the field 
artillery might soon be armed with a 
satisfactory gun of uniform pattern. 
*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (The Marquess of LANspowne) : 
‘ The rearmament to which the noble 
Ear]’s question refers is that which was 
mentioned in the explanatory Memoran- 
dum laid upon the Table with the Army 
Estimates for this year. It was ex- 


plained in that Memorandum that two 
operations were in progress—first the 
rearmament of the Horse Artillery with 
the new 12-pounder gun ; and secondly, 
the conversion of the whole of the guns 
of the Field Artillery from 12-pounders 


Earl of Denbigh. 
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to 15-pounders. I may say here that, 
although it is usual to speak of these 
guns as 12-pounders and 15-pounders, 
the old 12-pounder shell was, in fact, 
slightly over 12 lb. in weight, while the 
new 15-pounder shell: does not weigh 
quite so much as 15 lb. It was decided 
that out of the ten new batteries re- 
quired for the Horse Artillery, six bat- 
teries, or 36 guns, should be provided by 
the ordnance factories, and four bat- 
teries, or 24 guns, by the trade. It was 
also decided that the whole of the con- 
version of the Field Artillery guns, num- 
bering in all 306, should be carried out 
by the ordnance factories. In the 
explanatory Memorandum accompany- 
ing the Estimates we undertook that the 
six batteries of Horse Artillery to be 
provided by the factories should be ready 
by the beginning of June, and it was 
hoped that the four batteries which were 
given to the trade would be ready about 
the end of the month of August. I am 
glad to say that the factories have been 
as good as their word. Five out of the 
six batteries for which they are respon- 
sible have already been issued, and the 
remaining battery is now ready for 
issue. Whether the trade will be equally 
successful in fulfilling our expectations 
I am not yet able to say. As to the 
Field Artillery, we undertook that guns 
sufficient for two Army Corps—that is 
for 30 batteries, or 180 guns—should be 
ready by the beginning of June, and 
that the remainder of the conversion 
should be completed as rapidly as the 
engagements of the factories would per- 
mit. Here, again, I am glad to say, 
that the factories have not disappointed 
us. They promised 180 guns by the 
beginning of June, and they have already 
converted and issued 204 guns, or 34 
batteries, instead of the 30 promised. 
These batteries are complete in their 
equipment with carriages, limbers, am- 
munition wagons, and all accessories. 
The remainder of the Field Artillery 
guns will be proceeded with as quickly 
as possible, and there will be sufficient 
guns for three Army Corps by the end of 
June. When the whole of these opera- 
tions have been completed we shall have 
for the Horse Artillery the full equip- 
ment of 10 batteries of six guns each, 
with a reserve of eight guns, and for the 
Field Artillery the full equipment for 
three Army Corps, or 45 batteries of six 
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guns each, with a reserve of 24 guns, 
besides some surplus guns. The noble 
Ear! has called attention to what he de- 
scribes as certain ‘‘ serious defects’’ in 
the new, equipment issued to certain bat- 
teries. Considering the rapidity with 
which the rearmament has taken place, 
and the fact that these changes were, in 
the first instance, to some extent experi- 
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Field Batteries first issued after conver- 
sion had limbers fitted to take the 
‘* Mark I. ”’ shell, but the alteration re- 
quired is extremely simple, and by the 
time the ‘‘ Mark IT. ’’ shell is ready for 
issue, limbers will have been fitted for 
them. The noble Earl spoke of batteries 
which, he said, had been without guns 
since the month of March. Those bat- 








mental, it would be surprising if no/teries are included amongst those re- 
hitch had taken place. The noble Earl | ferred to in the earlier part of my state- 
has, in the first place, mentioned the|ment. At the present moment there are 
confusion which he believes has arisen | seven batteries without guns ; these are 
in regard to the sighting of the field | the seven batteries which were raised in 
guns. I will state exactly what has|April 1895, and their guns, which have 
happened. It was decided, as I have | been withdrawn for the purpose of con- 
already said, to adopt a heavier shell for | version, will very shortly be returned to 





the 12-pounder gun. The {shell first 
issued, and which weighed 14} lb., was 
found to be slightly too heavy. This 
shell, which is known as ‘‘ Mark I. ”’ 
shell, was given up after a very small 
number only had been manufactured, 
and a lighter shell, weighing very little 
over 14 lb., known as ‘‘ Mark II. ”’ 
shell, was adopted in its place. The 
whole of the Field Artillery will have 
this shell, and we are now turning them 
out at the rate of between 3,000 and 
4,000 a week. No Field Artillery guns 
have been sighted for ‘‘ Mark I. ’’ shell, 
and no sights have been or will be issued 
for that shell. These guns all retain 
their old 12-pounder sights, and they 
will also be sighted for the 15-pounder 
**Mark II. ’’ shell. I can explain why, 
for the present at all events, it has been 
thought desirable to retain the old as 
well as the new sighting. Itis intended 
that the whole of the Field Batteries 
should practise this year with the 
12-pounder shell. This decision has been 
come to, first, because we have a con- 
siderable quantity of that shell in stock 
and do not desire to waste it, especially 
as it is held that instruction gained with 
it at gun practice is, for general pur- 
poses, equal to that gained from the new 
ammunition ; and, secondly, because it 
is not thought desirable that we should 
begin using the new shell until we have 
accumulated an adequate supply of it to 
complete our ammunition columns. The 
noble Earl has mentioned cases in which 
limbers fitted for the ‘‘ Mark I.”’ shell 
have been issued, although, as he cor- 
rectly says, it is not intended to use that 
mark, I have ascertained that the eight 


‘them. Meanwhile, they are using some 
| older guns for drill. I think Ihave said 
/enough to satisfy your Lordships, first, 
that the rearmament has made good 
progress in a comparatively short space 
of time, and next, that, if there have 
been some slight hitches or imperfections 
in the equipment issued, they are not of 
a serious character, and can be easily 
remedied. 





METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


[The Eart of Mortey in the Chair. ] 
Clause 2 :— 


CONSTITUTION OF WATER BOARD. 


The members of the Water Board shall be 
appointed as follows :— 
Sixteen by the London County Council, 
Two by the Common Council of the City of 
London, 
Two by the Council of the county of 
Middlesex, 
Two by the Council of the county of Essex, 
Two by the Council of the county borough 
of West Ham, 
One by the Council of each of the other 
metropolitan counties, 
One by the Conservators of the River 
mes. 
One by the Lee Conservancy Board. 


*Lorp ALDENHAM moved an Amend- 
ment with the object of increasing the 
representation of the Common Council 
of the City of London on the Board from 
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two to four members. He said the Cor- 
poration of the City of London stood in 
@ peculiar position as having done more 
in the matter of regulating water than 
any other body. Up to 1892 it was the 
only body that had any right of initia- 
tive, and they used their rights as fair 
intermediaries between the consumer 
and the water companies. Whether, 
regard was had to rateable value or popu- 
lation, he contended that the representa- 
tion given to the City in the Bill was too 
small. In all other particulars the Bill 
was a good and a just Bill, but in respect 
of the present question he was represent- 
ing the views not only of the Corporation 
of the City, but also, he believed, the 
interests of the consumers of water. The 
City paid more and used less than any | 
other class, because its population con- 
sisted of day dwellers only, and it would 
suffer more in the event of any increase 
in the price of water. Consequently it | 
would be in the interests of economy that 
the City should be well and largely re- 
presented on this Board. Nothing was 
further from his intention than to impute 
extravagance to the London County 
Council, as Lord Monkswell on the 
former occasion had rather taunted him 
with doing. He had not the slightest 
thought of giving them a monopoly of 
extravagance. What he maintained was 
that any body of men whatever, even 
this Water Board, however constituted, 
having the power to dip its hands into 
the rates, made for extravagance, whereas 
any constituent of that Board, any mem- 
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ber of it who would himself suffer from 


extravagance, might be trusted to do| 
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saved for the consumers. The Corpora- 
tion had the responsibility of investing 
this money, and ultimately of employing 
it in the purchase of the companies 
for the good of the consumer. There- 
fore, if Parliament had put so great a 
responsibility on the City, it was but 
reasonable that it should have a greater 
representation on the Water Trust. 

THE Eart or DENBIGH said, that 
as the only County Council representa- 
tive of the City in their Lordships’ 
House, he should support the Amend- 
ment. A strong feeling existed in the 
City as to its inadequate representation 
on the proposed Trust. In view of the 
fact that the rateable value of the City 
bore such a large proportion to equal 
areas in other parts of London ; and in 
view of the fact that the City had been 
such a great sufferer by the inequitable 
system of water-rating which had pre- 
vailed so long in the Metropolis, he hoped 
that the Amendment would be accepted. 
*THe CHANCELLOR or toe DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Lord James of HERE- 
FORD) said, that since the Bill was read 
a Second time he had had communications 
with a great many representatives of 
different areas, and he had endeavoured 
to meet the demands which they had 
made. He wished he could accept the 
Amendment of his noble Friend, but he 
could not do so at the present stage of 
the Bill, at any rate. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted the whole composi- 
tion of this proposed Trust would have 
to be altered. The number of members 
under the Bill would be 30, and, looking 
to the relative population and the rela- 


his best to keep to the lines of economy. | tive rateable value of the London County 
Under the Bill as it stood, the County | Council area, it was felt to be impossible 


Council would have a majority on the 
Board. 
County Council would have a representa- 
tion equal to that of all the other bodies 
together. There was another reason for 
the Amendment. When certain of the 
water companies desired to increase 
their borrowing powers, and, therefore, 
to increase their profits, the Corporation 
thought it reasonable to ask Parliament 
to provide that, after allowing a fair pro- 
portion of the profits to those who had 
made the improvements, the remainder 
should be reserved for the benefit of the 
water consumers. Parliament assented 
to this proposition, and as a result of it, 
a sum of £267,000 a year had been 





Lord Aldenham. 


| to do otherwise than give to the London 
With the Amendment, the| 


County Council a majority on the Trust 
—16 members. The Amendment would 
increase the total number of members 
from 30 to 32, and would then leave the 
County Council without a majority. The 
only hope he could hold out to his noble 
Friend was that he should endeavour to 
get rid of some of the representatives of 
other bodies—for instance, the Conserv- 
ators of the River Lea—and then to fill 
their places by representatives of the 
Corporation, so that the total number of 
30 members of the Trust would not be 
increased. The City of London, he 
must admit, might, from one point 
of view, well urge a claim to larger 
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representation ; but so did other bodies. 
The county of Surrey, with its growing 
population, complained that it only had 
one representative while the City of 
London had two. How could he meet 
the demand of the county of Surrey if 
he increased the representation of the 
City? In some sense the view of the 
City had been followed in the Bill. In 
1891 the City of London and the London 
County Council entered into a kind of 
compact that a Commission should be 
formed, and then the City asked for one- 
eighth of the representation of the 
County Council. The present Bill gave 
the City two members to the Council’s 
16; but his noble Friend was. now 
asking for one-fifth instead of one-eighth 
of the County Council’s representation. 
Looking to the only two tests which 
could be applied, the City hardly made 
out its case. According to the census 
of 1891, the population of the County 
Council area was 4,200,000, and that of 
the City of London was only 37,000; 
though, of course, that was the popula. 
tion resident in the City throughout the 
24 hours. Again, the rateable value of 
the County Council area was about 30 
millions, and that of the City of London 
was £4,200,000, or less than one-seventh. 
The proposal in the Bill was more in 
accordance with any rule which the 
noble Lord could lay down than was the 
Amendment. Then, the City of London 
had its representatives on the London 
County Council as well as its represen- 
tatives on the Water Trust. It was 
true that under the Bill as now drawn 
the City’s representatives on the County 
Council could not vote in the election of 
the Council’s representatives on the 
Water Trust. But the moral weight of 
the City’s representatives on the Council 
would be very great 

*Lorp ALDENHAM said that in the 
Bill of 1891, which was agreed to by 
the County Council, though it was not 
passed, the City was to have eight mem- 
bers out of a total of 48. His Amend- 
ment asked, not for one-fifth, but for 
one-eighth of the whole number of 
representatives. 


Metropolitan Counties 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


{18 May 1896} 
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Clause 4, 


NEW POWERS OF WATER BOARD. 


(1.) The Water Board shall have power to 
inquire into and enter into negotiations and 
make and adopt provisional agreements 
respecting any matters relating to the 
water supply of the metropolitan water 
area, and to take such steps for promoting or 
opposing any Bills in Parliament as may appear 
to the board necessary or expedient in relation 
to the water supply to the area, and any such 
Bill may provide for altering the extent of the 
metropolitan water area and for making any 
consequential alteration in the constitution of 
the Water Board. 


(2.) Any such Bill promoted by them may be 
introduced as a private Bill, but if opposed 
shall be referred to a Select Committee of which 
some Members may be nominated by the House 
in which the Bill is pending. : 

(3.) The Water Board shall have the same 
power of making a complaint with respect to 
the quantity or quality of water as is given by 
section nine of the Metropolis Water Act 1852, 
to the householders mentioned in that section, 
and the provisions of that Act shall apply 
accordingly. 

(4.) The Water Board may aid any inhabitant 
of the metropolitan water area in obtaining the 
determination of any question which appears to 
the Board to be of general interest to consumers 
of water or to any class of such consumers with 
respect to the rights and liabilities of any of the 
metropolitan water companies or otherwise with 
respect to the supply of water given and the 
charges made by those companies, and may take 
such legal proceedings as may appear to the 
Board necessary or expedient for the protection 
of the interests of consumers of water in respect 
of the matters aforesaid. 


(5.) Any person authorised by the Water 
Board in that behalf may enter and inspect any 
remises within the metropolitan water area 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
has been any violation of the enactments with 
respect to the supply of water within that 
area. 


*Viscount KNUTSFORD moved, in 
Sub-section (4), to leave out all the words 
after “ may ”in the first line, to the words 
“and may.” He said that the object of 
the Amendment was to provide that the 
Water Board should themselves, of their 
own motion, institute any proceedings 
which they might think necessary 
to protect the general interest of water 
consumers, and should, of course, be 
empowered to defray the expenses of 
such litigation out of the rates. That 
was in substitution of the power proposed 
to be conferred on the Board by the 
Bill, namely, to aid individual litigation 
out of the rates. The clause, as it stood, 
had a strong flayour of a doctrine known 
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to the law as “ maintenance,” and some 
learned judge had declared that doctrine 
to be hateful to the law and contrary to 
justice. He regretted that, after a long 
and glorious professional career, his noble 
Friend should have had to introduce 
into the House a clause which put forward 
in the baldest manner this “hateful” 
doctrine of maintenance. Further, the 
clause as it stood was, he believed, 
absolutely without precedent. The 
Amendment did not limit but ex- 
tended the power of the Water Board, 
who would have the power under it of 
seeing that the litigation was properly 
conducted ; and this was a not unim- 
portant point, for it might be safely 
assumed that private litigation would be 
carried on with less regard to cost when 
the expense was to be borne out of public 
money. He would be told that the 
Water Board could only aid an individual 
litigant when the subject was a matter 
of general interest to water consumers. 
It was not very easy to define what 
question was of sufficient general interest 
to justify the rating of persons who 
have no direct interest in the matter. 
But the clause did not stop there. It 
provided that the Water Trust might aid a 
private litigant not only in a matter of 
interest to the whole body of water con- 
sumers, but in a matter of interest “to 
any class of such consumers.” That in- 
creased the difficulty of deciding what 
was of “ general interest,” and increased 
the hardship upon those ratepayers who 
were to be called upon to pay, although 
they had really no interest in the matter. 
He would give an instance of this. 
Supply of water by the companies is 
either constant or intermittent. Speaking 
generally, about 82 per cent. of the water 
supplied is supplied on the constant 
system, and no cisterns are necessary. 
Now, supposing some question arose as to 
the supply to a cistern ; that might affect 
a small class of consumers—decreasing 
in number year by year—but surely it 
was hard to make all the ratepayers liable 
for the expenses of such litigation. 
Again, in some districts the question 
arose—what was a trade supply and 
what was a domestic supply? The 
question might affect a certain class— 
the consumers in the district ; but if a 
few of the consumers thought fit to go 
to law on the question, why should the 
rest of the ratepayers who were not 


Viscoynt Knutsford. 
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interested in it in any way be charged 
with the expenses of the litigation? 
If the noble and learned Lord found 
himself unable to accept the Amend- 
ment, he would earnestly press on him, 
at all events, to omit the words, ‘and 
to any class of such consumers.” At 
least, let the litigation be in a matter 
that affected the whole body of the con- 
sumers, and not merely a class of the 
consumers. But the proper course to 
adopt was that proposed by the Amend- 
ment—to remove the taint of main- 
tenance from the clause—not to let the 
litigant take his chance of getting his 
expenses paid out of the rates; but to 
let the Board take the responsibility of 
deciding whether the case was one that 
affected the general body of consumers, 
and, if it were, to let them then conduct 
the litigation. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
he regretted he could not accept the 
Amendment. He thought it should be 
made clear who‘it was his noble Friend 
represented. His noble Friend urged 
the adoption of the Amendment in the 
interests of the water consumers, but he 
spoke really as the representative of the 
water companies of London, who ob- 
jected to the sub-section because they 
feared they would be harassed by litiga- 
tion. But that was not the object of 
the sub-section. It constantly happened 
that an invasion of great rights could 
only be dealt with by the litigation of 
an individual. If an individual water 
consumer had some right which had 
been interfered with by the water com- 
panies, and if that interference had 
injuriously affected the whole body of 
water consumers, it was surely unjust 
that that individual should bear all the 
cost of expensive litigation, undertaken 
really on behalf of the whole body of 
consumers against the water companies. 
What the clause provided was that if 
the Water Trust found that there was a 
question of general interest to the con- 
sumers—and they could not act unless 
in a question of general interest to the 
consumers—they should have power in 
their discretion to say, that instead of 
allowing a private litigant to be stopped 
in his litigation for want of funds, or, if 
he went on, to be compelled to pay all 
the expenses out of his own pocket, they 
would aid him in the action he had 
undertaken in the interest of the whole 
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community. He believed that was a 
valuable provision, and he must adhere to 
it. The words “or to any class of such 
consumers,” which his noble Friend had 
also appealed to him to strike out, were 
possibly not required, because they might 
be held to be included in the word “ con- 
sumers.” He would, therefore, consider 
the question of omitting them at a sub- 
sequent stage. 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD said, the promise 
of the noble Lord to omit the words “ or 
any class of such consumers,” made some 
difference. All he wanted was to prevent 
unnecessary private litigation. He would 
give free powers to the Board to conduct 
litigation where they thought it desirable 
in the interests of water consumers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
that representations had been made to 
him that it would appear to be the in- 
tention of the Government to give power 
under the Bill of interference with inde- 
pendent water companies who supplied 
water to different areas. The Govern- 
ment had no wish to interfere with any 
independent company. In order tomake 
that clear, he moved the insertion in 
Clause 4, Sub-section (5), after the word 
“violation,” the words “ by any metro- 
politan water company.” Those words 
would prevent any interference with any 
other companies except the eight metro- 
politan water companies. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 4, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 5,— 


EXPENSES OF WATER BOARD. 


(1.) The expenses of and incidental to the 
exercise by the Water Board of their powers and 
duties under this Act shall be defrayed by the 
councils of the metropolitan counties in pro- 
portion to the total annual value of the parishes 
in each county situate within the metropolitan 
water area, and supplied wholly or partly with 
water by any of the metropolitan water com- 
panies, but any parish which is not so situate or 
80 supplied shall be exempt from contribution 
towards those expenses. 


(2.) For the purposes of this section, “annual 
value” shall mean the value as determined for 
the purpose of the county rate, or in the case of 


a county borough, for the purposes of the borough 
rate. 


{18 May 1896} 
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*Eart COWPER said, that as the Bill 
now stood there was a certain amount 
of injustice inflicted upon several districts 
in Hertfordshire, of whose county council 
he was chairman. In that county there 
were many parishes in which two or three 
or sometimes 10 of the houses were 
supplied with water by the metropolitan 
companies, but in which the great bulk 
of the inhabitants derived their water 
from local companies, or from other 
sources. According to the Bill the in- 
habitants of all those parishes would be 
rated in order to pay the expenses of the 
new Water Trust. In Stanstead, for 
instance, with 140 inhabitants, only, two 
houses were supplied with water by the 
London water companies. Again, in 
Broxbourne, with 780 inhabitants, only 
20 houses were supplied by the London 
water companies. In the town of Ches- 
hunt, only 34 houses, representing about 
200 people out of 9,600, were supplied 
with water by the London companies. 
and yet if the Bill were passed, the whole 
town would be rated for the expenses of 
the Board. Again, in Great Amwell, 
with 2,000 inhabitants, only 23 houses 
were supplied by the London water com- 
panies. The Bill therefore, as it stood, 
would be a manifest injustice to the 
general body of the ratepayers of those 
towns and villages in Hertfordshire, 
and he was sure the noble and learned 
Lord would apply a remedy if he could. 
What he would suggest was, that the in- 
habitants should not have to pay rates to 
the Board unless one-half of the houses 
were supplied with water by one of the 
eight metropolitan companies. If one-half 
should be thought too high a proportion, 
he was willing to say one-third or 
any number or proportion that might 
be thought fair. It had been suggested 
that it was not easy to arrive at the 
exact quantity of water used in a parish ; 
but he had no objection that, if a parish 
wished to be exempt, the onus of proof 
of the quantity used should be thrown 
upon it. Perhaps no arrangement was 
possible that would be entirely free from 
small injustice; but even if a few 
persons who ought to pay escaped, that 
would be a less evil than the injustice 
that would be perpetrated by the Bill as 
it stood. He hoped the noble and 
learned Lord would see his way to meet 
the cases which he could do without in 
any way interfering with the principle 
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of the Bill. His Lordship moved to leave 
out all the words after “or partly with 
water ” and to insert instead thereof :— 

“Provided that no parish shall be liable to 
contribute towards such expenses unless at least 
one-half of the houses in such parish are supplied 
by some or one of the metropolitan water 
companies.” 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
the noble Lord had called attention to 
what he admitted was a practical griev- 
ance. He might explain to their 
Lordships that, as soon as the Trust was 
formed, Bills would probably be pro- 
moted, the cost of which would be 
small compared with the rateable 
value of the Metropolis, and involv- 
ing a charge of something less than 
a farthing in the pound. Still, even a 
small charge might be objected to on 
principle if it was not strictly just. He 
quite accepted the view that, if this | 
could be avoided, it ought to be avoided. 
In many cases water companies had 
power to supply a whole parish, even 
although they supplied only a part of it, 
and in these cases the whole parish was 
interested. Then there was no means of 
rating half a parish. The question was 
one of great difficulty, but he would do 
his best to try and find a remedy. 


Metropolitan Counties 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 6,— 


EXTENSION OF OPERATION OF METROPOLIS 
WATER ACTS. 

“The Metropolis Water Act, 1852, except 
Section three thereof, and the whole of the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1871, shall extend to the 
whole of the metropolitan water area, and shall 
have effect as if the expression ‘ metropolitan 
water area’ were substituted therein for the 
expressions ‘ Metropolis,’ and ‘limits of this 
Act,’ respectively.”’ 


*Lorpv JAMES or HEREFORD 
moved, after the words “ water area, and 
shall,” to insert “as respects the metro- 
politan water companies.” 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


{LORDS} 
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CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
WATER BOARD. 


(1.) The Members of the Water Board shall 
be appointed at such times, and in such manner, 
and shall hold office for such time as may be 
fixed by the Council or other authority appoint- 
ing them: Provided that— 


(a.) One-third, as nearly as may be, of the 
Members appointed by the London County 
Council shall retire in every year. 


(b.) The Members appointed by any other 
council shall not continue in office for more 
than three months after the next triennial 
election of councillors of that council, or in 
the case of a county borough or of the City 
of London, or of any other authority for 
more than three years. 


(c.) A retiring Member may be re-appointed. 


(a.) The County Councillors elected for the 
City of London shall not vote in the 
appointment of Members by the London 
County Council. 


(2.) A Member of the Water Board need not 
be a Member of the Council or other authority 
by whom he is appointed. 


(3.) A person interested otherwise than as rate- 
payer or consumer of water in any metropolitan 
water company shall not be qualified to be a 
Member of the Water Board. 


(4.) The Water Board shall, with respect to 
their proceedings and quorum, the appointment 
and powers of a Chairman, the appointment, 
powers and proceedings of committees, the pro- 
vision of an office, and the appointment of 
officers for the execution of the duties of the 
Board, be in the same position as if they were a 
County Council. 


(5.) The accounts of the Water Board and 
their officers shall, for the purpose of the enact- 
ments relating to the audit of accounts of County 
Councils, be deemed to be accounts of a County 
Council and their officers. 


*Viscount KNUTSFORD moved an 
Amendment to provide that members 
should hold office for such time “ not 
exceeding three years,” as might be fixed 
by the council or other authority. With- 
out this Amendment some members 
might remain on the Board for a con- 
siderable number of years, for, as the 
clause stood, there was no provision for 
retirement by rotation. Some such pro- 
vision should be made, and he would 
refer the noble Lord to the provision 
made for retirement of Aldermen by 
(51 & 52 Vict., c. 41, s. 104). He ven- 
tured to suggest that as regards all 
County Councils their representatives on 
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the Water Board should be elected for 
three years and they all retire together, 
being, however, eligible for re-election. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
no member of a county council could 
remain a member more than three years 
without being re-elected ; but the effect 
of the Amendment would be to say that 
an outside expert, who had been chosen 
as such, having served for three years 
should serve no longer even if re-elected. 

*Viscount KNUTSFORD said, his 
object was simply to secure that no one 
should be appointed for longer than three 
years ; and it was subsequently provided 
that a retiring member may be re- 
appointed. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
the Bill provided that one-third, as nearly 
as way be, of the members of the Lon- 
don County Council should retire every 
year, and at the end of the third year 
all would have retired. In other 
cases, too, the term of service was 
practically limited to three years. 
It was suggested that no one should be 
in office more than three years. His 
noble Friend asked why, if some one 
were elected from outside these bodies — 
an expert—should he be unable to serve 
more than three years. If the expert 
was a good man, why should he not serve 
more than three years ? 

*Viscount KNUTSFORD said, he 
could not serve more than three years 
under the Bill, so he would have the same 
treatment both under the Amendment 
and the Bill. Arrangements might be 
made by which he might continue to 
serve even after the three years. 


Metropolitan Counties 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Viscount KNUTSFORD in moving 
the next Amendment said, the Bill pro 
posed that the London County Council 
should appoint 16 representatives on the 
Water Trust. Whether the majority of 
the Council was Progressive or Moderate, 
he did not think it ought to be able 
to appoint the whole of the 16 members. 
It was tolerably certain what the majo- 
rity of the Council would do. As far as 
he could judge from proceedings of the 
London County Council, no mercy was 
shewn to the minority. To secure that 
the minority should have some share in 
the election of these representatives on 
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the Water Board, he moved at the 
end of sub-section (a) after the word 
“year” to insert— 


“and on the occasion of the voting (if any) 
for the appointment of the first sixteen members 
to be appointed by that couneil, no member of 
such council shall vote for more than ten of the 
members then to be appointed, and on the 
occasion of the voting (if any) for any subse- 
quent appointment of members to be appointed 
| by that council, no member of such council shall 
| vote for more than four members then to be 
| appointed ” 

*Toe Eart or ONSLOW said, this 
Amendment, which involvedanimportant 
change in the structure of the Bill, was 
only in his hands on the previous day, 
though the Bill was read a First time 
on 16th March and a Second time on 
30th April. Minority representation had 
‘often been suggested in various bodies 
‘from Parliament downwards, but he did 


| not think it had ever met with any con- 
siderable favour at the hands of Parlia- 
‘ment. The London County Council 
'might elect all the Members of the Board 
of the same politics as the majority, but 
at present the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
/man were members of the majority 
in the Council, but the Deputy Chair- 
man was a member of the minority. 
All the more contentious committees 
consisted of 15 members, eight of 
whom represented the majority and 
seven the minority. Therefore, the noble 
Lord would probably find his fears were 
not justified. Of course a change might 
take place and the party now in a mino- 
rity in the Council might find itself in a 
majority, and he could understand his 
noble Friend wishing to take precautions 
against the Water Trust being packed 
by the Unionist Party on the Council. 
But he asked for time to consider the 
matter further, and begged his noble 
Friend to withdraw the Amendment for 
the present. 

*Viscount KNUTSFORD said that 
he had been anxious on the Second 
Reading of the Bill to point out some 
details in which he thought Amendments 
might be made, but he had been unable 
todo so. At the request of his noble 
Friend he would withdraw this Amend- 
ment for the present. Much consideration 
had been given outside to the question of 
minority representation, and perhaps it 
was as well that the London County 
Council should consider the matter too. 











He would only observe that this case 
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differed from those referred to by the 
noble Lord, as this was an election for an 
outside Board, not for committees of the 
Council itself. 


Metropolitan Counties 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
moved the insertion of two new clauses 
after Clause 7. He said, these new clauses 
were prepared in pursuance of a promise 
made on the Second Reading, and he 
wished to briefly explain their object. 
To understand the clauses it was neces- 
sary to read the objects and motives of 
the Bill. It was not an attempt to give 
one great body a centralising power. 
The object of calling this Water Trust 
into existence was that it was the best 
mode in the view of the Government of 
effecting an end. There was opposition to 
the London County Council Transfer Bill, 
because it was sought to give the Council 
alone the power of dealing with its own 
water and that of the outside areas, and it 
was thought this would create such an 
enormous municipality for water pur- 
poses that the interests of the consumer 
would not be properly attended to. ‘The 
Government were anxious now to act on 
that view, not merely to the extent of 
opposing the London County Council 
proposal, but to carry into effect what 
they believed would be the proper 
treatment of the water supply. The 
view of the Government was that 
the Trust representing different com- 
munities would be able to come to 
agreements among themselves, and also 
it was hoped with the Water Com- 
panies. As soon as this was done it would 
be absolutely necessary legislation should 
be obtained to give sanction to those 
arrangements, and give rating powers to 
the newly-created bodies, which, hitherto, 
had not had any power over water. So 
it would be the duty of the Water Trust 
to be a kind of clearing-house which 
would start the supply of water with the 
hope, at least, that the different re- 
sponsible governing bodies of the 
different communities would have the 
power of managing their own water 
supply on behalf of their own communi- 
ties. With that object, and having 
heard what the different representatives 
of these communities wished—and they 
had expressed their views in moderate, 
practical language—he had done his best 


Viscount Knutsford. 
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to see what the intention of the Legisla- 
ture was at the present time, and he had 
drawn a preamble to the clause stating 
this, which preamble he would move at 
a subsequent stage of the Bill. The first 
of the proposed new clauses was as 
follows :— 
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“The Council of any metropolitan county 
may promote a Bill in Parliament for the pur- 
pose of providing or controlling (whether by 
virtue of any agreement with the Water Board 
or otherwise) a water supply for their county 
or any part thereof, and any such Bill may pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of the representatives of 
such Council from the Water Board, and for 
making any consequential alteration in the 
metropolitan water area and in the provisions 
of this Act.” 


He had explained the object of the first 
part of the clause. The second part was 
necessary, for this reason: This was a 
public Bill creating a statutory body, 
and although it might be legal for pri- 
vate Bill legislation to repeal this so far 
as to alter the constitution of a public 
body, yet it was inconvenient, and per- 
haps unconstitutional, that a body 
created by a public Act should be done 
away with or altered in its power by 
private legislation. Therefore, it had 
been decided that such power should be 
given, so that a county, having obtained 
power to manage its own water, could 
withdraw from the Board through the 
agency of private Bill legislation. He 
hoped this would show the intention of 
Parliament in placing the Measure on the 
Statute Book. The hope of the Govern. 
ment was that each responsible com- 
munity would be able to take charge of 
its water supplies. The second new 
clause was framed with the object 
of giving further facilities to any of 
the outside ones to leave the Trust. 
The Water Trust might promote a 
Bill to acquire the undertaking of the 
Metropolitan Water Companies or pro- 
cure a further supply of water to 
any part of the Metropolitan area. In 
such case the Council of any Metro- 
politan county might say, “ We object 
to this. We do not want to be saddled 
with this great taxation, for we have 
a water supply from our own wells 
or river. We wish to withdraw from 
the Water Trust and get rid of that 
obligation.” But they would not be 
allowed to withdraw unless it was satis- 
factorily shown that those they repre- 
sented were supplied with sufficient 
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water. The justice and equity of with- 
drawing would be determined before 
permission to withdraw was given, but 
county authorities would have the oppor- 
tunity of being relieved of burdens from 
which they received no benefit. He 
proposed to insert these two new clauses 
with a view to aid each community to 
obtain its own independent and autono- 
mous life, so that it should not be 
joined with other communities with 
which it had no interests in common. 
There was another clause based on the 
principle that those who received the 
benefit should bear the expense. He 
begged to move the first of the new 
clauses as given above. 


Metropolitan Cownties 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
moved the second of the new clauses to 
which he had referred, as follows :— 


(1.) In the event of the Water Board pro- | 
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moved by the noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill went a long way in the direction 
which he desired, but the inhabitants of 
West Kent, part of which was 20 miles 
from the Metropolis, still thought that it 
would be hard and inequitable if the 
streams and wells which supplied that 
district should be exhausted for the 
benefit of London. They wished, there- 
fore, to have a right of preemption 
‘in case it should be proposed to 
exercise the powers conferred by the 
Bill in their district. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said, 
that whilst the Government appreciated 
fully the special qualities of the county 
of Kent, they could not consent to treat 
it with exceptional favour. 





| Proposed Amendment to the Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lord James of Hereford’s proposed 
new Clause agreed to. 


moting any Bill in Parliament for the purpose | 


of acquiring or controlling the undertaking of 
any metropolitan water company, or of procuring 
a fresh supply of water to any part of the 
metropolitan water area, the council of any 
metropolitan county may apply to Parliament 
for the insertion in such Bill of provisions 
enabling that council to withdraw their repre- 
sentatives from the Water Board, and to acquire 
such portion of any undertaking proposed to be 
acquired under the Bill as is situate in their 
county, and may reasonably be considered to be 
exclusively required for the part of the county 
which was previously supplied by the under- 
taking, and for making any consequential 
alterations of this Act. 


(2.) A parish in a metropolitan county, but 
outside the metropolitan water area, shall, until 
otherwise provided by Parliament, be exempt 
from contributing to the expenses incurred by 
the council of such county in promoting, or 
opposing, or applying for the insertion of pro- 
visions in any Bill above-mentioned which does 
not affect such parish. 


*Viscount KNUTSFORD moved to 
insert after Clause 7, the following 
clause :— 


The London Water Act 1892 is hereby 
repealed. 


He explained that under the Act of 1892 
power was given to the London County 
Council to incur the expense of pro- 
moting Bills relating to the water supply 
of the administrative county of London, 
and of undertaking inquiries incidental 
thereto. Now that the Government had 
decided that the London County Council 
/was not the proper body to manage the 
business connected with the water supply 
|in the metropolitan area, and that that 
| business should be managed by a special 
| Water Board, it was evident that the 


*Ean. STANHOPE moved after,the County Council ought no longer to re- 
word ‘‘Act’ at the end of sub-section (1) | #10 the right of expenditure conferred 
of the proposed new clause, to insert :— | UPOD it by the Act of 1892. If the 





Provided that, with regard to the county of | 


Kent, the County Council of that county shall 
have a right of pre-emption of such portion of 
the undertakings of the metropolitan water 
companies supplying water within the county 
of Kent, including the sources of supply. 


He explained that he wished to give 
power to the district of West Kent 
to retain the water supply which it at 
present enjoyed. The Amendment 


|Council were to retain the right of pro- 
moting Water Bills, their action might 
not always meet with the concurrence of 
the Water Board. For example, the 
County Council might promote a Bill 
for supply from Wales, while the Water 
Board might think that no outside supply 
was necessary, or that it had better be 
madefromCumberland. Needlessexpense 
would be incurred, which the unfortunate 
‘eee would have to make good. 
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He maintained, therefore, that the Act’ 


of 1892, which vested these spending 
powers in the London County Council, 
ought to be repealed, and that the 
powers ought to be vested in the new 
Water Board only. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
that if this Bill passed, the London 
County Council would practically be 
unable to exercise the rights conferred 
by the Act of 1892. The question raised 
by the noble Viscount was a purely 
technical one. It was best, he thought, 
to leave the existing statement respecting 
these powers as it stood upon the 
Statute-book, and merely to transfer the 
powers from the Council to the new 
body. There was also a formal difficulty 
in the way of the acceptance of the noble 
Viscount’s Amendment. The Act of 
1892 was a private and not a public 
Act, and he was informed that when it 
was intended to repeal a private Act, 
notice ought to be given, under the Rules 
of the House, to the bodies exercising 
powers under the Act. In the present 
case no such notice had been given, and 
unless they were prepared to disregard 
the Rules of the House, they could not 
take the course proposed by his hon. 
Friend. 

*Viscount KNUTSFORD said, that in 
the circumstances he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 8,— 


COMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


(1.) The first appointment of members of the 
Water Board shall be made before the expiration 
of one month after the passing of this Act. 

(2.) The first meeting of the Water Board shall 
be convened as soon as practicable by the Local 
Government Board, and the clerks of the several 
councils and authorities appointing members of 
the board shall send to the Local Government 
Board written notice of the names and addresses 
of the persons elected to represent those councils 
and authorities respectively; and the board 
shall be deemed duly convened if notice is sent 
to the persons of whose names the Local Govern- 
ment Board has so received notice at the address 
specified in the notice; and the board shall be 
deemed duly constituted notwithstanding any 
vacancy in their body or the entire non-repre- 
sentation of any council or authority. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Viscount Knutsford, 


{LORDS} 
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*Eart COWPER moved to insert, after 
Clause 8, the following clause :— 


Nothing in this Act shall affect the right 
of any metropolitan county to be heard against 
the proposals of any Bill promoted by the Water 
Board, by its counsel, agents, and witnesses, 
before any Committee to which such Bill shall 
be referred in accordance with Section 4 (2) of 
this Act. 


In proposing this clause he had the in- 
terests of Hertfordshire specially in 
mind. There were only a very few 
parishes in Hertfordshire which were 
supplied with water by any of the eight 
water companies. In the south of the 
county a few houses in some parishes 
were supplied by them, accidentally, as 
it were. But the inhabitants of Hert- 


fordshire were greatly interested in 
the question of the water supply 
of London, as a very large part of 


that supply was drawn from the 
soil of the county. In the opinion of 
many people the wells and springs of 
Hertfordshire were being slowly but 
surely exhausted, and its streams had 
greatly diminished in volume. The 
county supplied 71,000,000 gallons a 
day to London, which were pumped out 
of the ground by enormous steam pumps, 
and there was no doubt that in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of these opera- 
tions the wells were getting visibly lower 
year by year. It was thé opinion of 
many scientific men that the saturation 
of the chalk soil was being exhausted 
to a greater extent than could be made 
good by any average rainfall. If that 
was correct the whole basin of the Lea 
and other rivers, on the banks of which 
these great pumps were worked, would 
be gradually drained dry—in other words 
the whole of Hertfordshire. There were 
Bills before Parliament at the present 
time which would have the effect of in- 
creasing the evil. He held, therefore, 
that the people of Hertfordshire ought to 
preserve their right to appear by counsel 
before Committees, in case any aggrava- 
tion of the evil should be threatened. 
If the new Board were to introduce a 
Bill proposing that more water should be 
taken from Hertfordshire, it would pro- 
bably be said that, as the county was 
represented on the Board, it would place 
itself in a false position by attempting to 
oppose the Bill. A declaration in the 
Bill of the right of the county to oppose, 
was, therefore, desirable. 
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*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
said that the Government would accept 
the clause if the words ‘‘ in pursuance of 
this Act’’ were substituted for the 
words ‘‘in accordance with Section 4 
(2) of this Act.’’ 


Clause as amended, in accordance with 
the suggestion of Lorp James of HERE- 
FORD, agreed to. 


Clause 91 :— 


DEFINITIONS. 
In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires, — 


The expression “metropolitan water area” 
means the county of London and every parish 
outside that county to the whole or any part of 
which any metropolitan water company is for 
the time being authorised to supply water. 


The expression ‘‘ metropolitan water com- 
pany” means any of the companies specified in 
the Schedule to this Act. 


*Lorp ALDENHAM moved to insert 
before “county” the word “ adminis- 
trative.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp JAMES moved to leave out 
from “parish” to “or any,” and to 
insert “or part of a parish outside that 
county to which parish or part.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill, 


Clause 10 and schedule agreed to; 
Bill re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee ; and to be printed as amended. 
—{No. 100.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


[The Eart or Mortey in the Chair.] 


*THe Eart or JERSEY asked his 
noble Friend representing the Home 
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meantime, be made, so that some portion 
of the Measure might be saved. 

Lorp BELPER said that he had, on 
the Second Reading, stated the objec- 
tions of the Home Office as to Part IT. 
of the Bill, and in accordance with those 
objections Amendments had _ been 
drafted. It had been considered whether 
or not it was possible to modify the 
objections to the clauses in the second 
part of the Bill. He could assure the 
noble Earl that the Home Secretary 
would wish to give every consideration 
to any proposals in the direction of modi- 
fication which his noble Friend might be 
able to suggest. If the noble Earl put 
himself in communication with the Home 
Office, he had no doubt the Home Secre- 
tary would do his best to see whether 
the necessity could be avoided of reject- 
ing the second part of the Measure. It 
must, however, be understood that when 
the Bill came before the Standing Com- 
mittee, and no suggestions were brought 
forward which could be accepted, he 
would have to move the Amendment 
rejecting the second part of the Bill. 


Bill reported without Amendment; and 
re-committed to the Standing Committee. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL 

Lorp HARRIS, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that 
its object was to disestablish an estab- 
lishment which had been maintained 
for a great many years for the exclu- 
sion of plague and yellow fever. In 
the Debates of 1894-5 on the Estimates 
attention was drawn to the expense of 
the establishment which was borne by 
the Vote of the Privy Council Office, 
and amounted to £1,700 a year. The 
Department concerned having had its 
attention drawn to this expenditure, and 
having consulted all the other Depart- 
ments interested, came to the conclusion 
that it might with safety be done away 
with ; and the object of the Bill was to 
bring those particular diseases under the 
same regulations and law as other in- 
fectious diseases. The Act which at. 


Office, whether he would consent to! present applied to plague and yellow 
postpone the consideration of the Amend-! fever was the Act of 1825, but all other 


ments until the stage of Standing Com- 
mittee was taken? Some modification 
of clauses in Part II. might, in the 





infectious diseases were dealt with by 
the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 
1889. It was held by the authorities 
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concerned with the detection of infectious 
diseases on board ships and the tracing 
of persons who might have been on a 
suspected ship and the destruction of 
the articles which might have been in 
contact with diseased persons, that those 
were points all dealt with in those Acts. 
It was held by the Local Government 
Board and the Port Sanitary authorities 
and other authorities that those regula- 
tions were sufficient to keep the country 
secure from infectious diseases of this 
kind, or, at any rate, to detect them so 
quickly that serious danger of their 
being spread through the country was 
removed. There was a provision in the 
Bill which applied the Act to Scotland. 
The House had already passed through 
Committee the Public Health Bill for 
Scotland. In that Bill there was a 
similar provision as was contained in 
this Bill. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 

THECHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortey) moved that the 
consideration of the Third Report of 
the Select Committee on the House of 
Lords Offices be agreed to. He felt 
sure that the House would share the 
feelings of regret and sorrow expressed 
by the Committee at the loss of Mr. 
Bethell, who for more than 30 years 
filled faithfully and ably the office of one 
of the Clerks atthe Table. He was also 
sure that their Lordships would readily 
and gladly adopt the language expressing 
the regret of the Committee. 

*Eart STANHOPE said, there was 
one point in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bethell’s successor which 
deserved notice. The promotion of the 
Head Clerk of the House of Lords to 
the Table would result in this, that no 
sooner was he appointed than probably 
he would be compelled by the rules of 
superannuation of the Civil Service to 
retire. It took some considerable time 


to become acquainted with the rules and 
procedure of their Lordships’ House, 
though they were not so complicated 
as in another place; and he hoped 
that an exception would be made as to 
the appointment at the Table. 


Lord Harris. 


{LORDS} 








(Scotland) Bill. 
Report agreed to, with Amendments, 
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and to be printed as amended.—{No. 
101.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL. 
Read 3°. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved to amend Clause 138 by leaving 
out Sub-section 11 :— 


COMPENSATION PROCEEDINGS, 


“‘ (a) Any question of disputed compensation 
under an Order or Provisional Order made 
under this section shall be referred to the 
arbitration of a sole arbiter appointed by the 
parties, or if the parties do not concur in the ap- 
pointment ofa sole arbiter then,on the application 
of either of them, by the Board, and the remune- 
ration to be paid to the arbiter shall be fixed by 
the Board. An arbiter appointed under this 
sub-section shall be deemed to be a sole arbiter 
within the meaning of the Lands Clauses Acts, 
and the provisions of those Acts with respect to 
an arbitration shall apply accordingly ; and the 
arbiter shall, notwithstanding anything in the 
said Acts, determine the amount of the expenses 
in the arbitration, and such determination shall 
be final; and 


‘¢(6) In construing for the purposes of this 
section any Acts incorporated with, or put in 
force under, this section, this Act, together with 
any Order or Provisional Order under this sec- 
tion, shall be deemed to be the special Act. 


His Lordship said, that this sub-section 
was one of the clauses of the Allotments 
Act, which was made applicable by this 
clause to all property which was taken 
for public purposes. Ata former stage of 
the Bill they struck out all the other 
parts of the clause which were taken 
from the Allotments Clauses of the Act, 
and he submitted that this sub-section 
should also be left out. The sub-section 
provided that where there was a ques- 
tion as to disputed compensation, if the 
parties did not agree to the appointment 
of an arbiter, there was to be one ap- 
pointed by the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was not desirable to 
interfere with the ordinary operations of 
the Lands Clauses Act in this matter. 
In the event of parties not agreeing on 
the question of compensation, the Bill 
placed in the hands of the Board, which 
was, to the extent of half its members, a 
purely political Board, the absolute 
right to appoint an arbiter who was to 
determine the compensation in cases 
where private property was taken. 
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The noble Marquess the Prime Minister 
objected to germs. This was a germ of 
the very largest description, and he 
could not see that there was any prac- 
tical reason for the insertion of the sub- 
section. 


*Lorp BALFOUR hoped their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. There were sufficient precedents 
for it. Under the Lands Clauses Acts 
compensation might be settled in one or 
other of three ways, either by a jury, or 
by two arbiters who select an oversman, 
or by a single arbiter if the parties agree. 
Recourse to a jury was now almost un- 
known in Scotland. He could find no 
record of such a case in the last 20 or 
25 years. Under several recent statutes 
the method for providing for the assess- 
ment of compensation by a single arbiter 
had been had recourse to, namely, by 
the Allotments Act and the Parish 
Councils Act, though no doubt that 
method applied to smaller purposes. 
But under the Lands Clauses Acts them- 
selves, if the two parties did not agree 
upon an oversman, there was power with 
the Court of Session to appoint an overs- 
man. They had advanced a good deal 
since 1845, and precedents were now 
pretty well established, and he did not 
think there was any danger at all in 
leaving the appointment of the arbiter to 
the Local Government Board for such 
purposes as were here contemplated. 


THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON was sorry the Secretary for 
Scotland disagreed with his noble Friend, 
because it seemed to him that, when they 
had a tribunal set up under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, it was unwise 
to go outside that well-tried machinery, 
and to have an arbiter appointed by the 
Local Government Board. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the noble Lord spoke of precedents, but 
he did not proceed to give a single pre- 
cedent. The noble Lord said that under 
certain circumstances an arbiter might 
be appointed by the Court of Session. 
If they were to have somebody to make 
these appointments, he would infinitely 
prefer the Court of Session to the Scotch 
Local Government Board. That Board 
was in its constitution one-half political 
officers. There was the Secretary him- 
self, the Solicitor General for Scotland, 
and the Permanent Under Secretary. 
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It was most undesirable to make politi- 
cal changing functionaries the judges of 
the value of private property. He was 
afraid he would have to press his objec- 
tion to the proposed change. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, the noble Lord 
was mistaken when he counted the Per- 
manent Under Secretary as a political 
member of the Local Government Board. 
That was a misunderstanding. He could 
not say the present practice was entirely 
satisfactory. It had been found expen- 
sive in practice, and for the purposes of 
the present clause he thought procedure 
by a single arbiter was much preferable 
to that of two and an oversman. How- 
ever, as he was anxious not to delay the 
passing of the Measure, and in deference 
to the noble Lord, he would undertake 
to have an Amendment moved in the 
other House of Parliament to substitute 
appointment by the Lord Ordinary of 
the Court of Session for appointment by 
the Local Government Board, in the 
event of the parties failing to agree. 


Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN saw 
no reason for departing from the 
ordinary practice. Why should they 
bring the Lord Ordinary into the matter ? 
If he abstained from dividing the House, 
it was with great reluctance. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) assured the noble Earl that 
he had taken a deep interest in the 
clauses which affected the property of 
proprietors in Scotland, and he could 
not help thinking that the offer made 
by the Secretary for Scotland would 
satisfy every scruple. With a judicial 
officer like the Lord Ordinary no politi- 
cal considerations would affect the ques- 
tion of the choice of an arbitrator, and 


expense would be saved. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, after what had fallen from 
the Lord Chancellor, advised the noble 
Earl to accept the proposed compromise. 
The Lord Ordinary was far better than 
the Local Government Board. 


Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
Not so bad. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Clause amended in terms of the com- 
promise offered by the Secretary for 
Scotland. 
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Clause 176,— 


Savine Ciauses. [ACT NOT TO AFFECT 
NAVIGATION OF RIVERS OR CANALS, 
OR IRRIGATION OF LANDS. | 


Nothing in this Act contained shall enable 
any local authority or other person to injuriously 
affect— 


(1) The irrigation of lands in a rural district, 
or the supply of water used for such 
irrigation ; 


(2) The supply of water required for the 
purposes of any waterworks established by 
or under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament, or of the compensation water 
required to be given by the owners of such 
waterworks, unless the local authority shall 
have previously obtained the consent of 
such owners ; 


(3) The navigation on or use of any river, 
canal, dock, harbour, lock, reservoir, or 
basin in respect of which any persons are 
by virtue of any Act of Parliament entitled 
to take tolls or dues, or the supply of water 
to the same, or any bridges crossing the 
same, or any towing-path thereon : 


Provided always, that it shall not be lawful for 
the local authority to execute any works in, 
through, or under any wharves, quays, docks, 
harbours, locks, reservoirs, or basins without 
the consent in writing in every case of the 
persons entitled by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment to take tolls or dues in respect thereof, and 
such persons may at their own expense, and on 
substituting other sewers, drains, culverts, and 
pipes equally effectual, and certified as such by 
the inspector to the local authority, take up, 
divert, or alter the level of any sewers and 
drains, culverts or pipes, constructed by any 
local authority, and passing under or interfering 
with such rivers, canals, docks, harbours, reser- 
voirs, or basins, or the towing-paths thereof, 
and do all such matters and things as may be 
necessary for carrying into effect such taking 
up, diversion, or alteration. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, after “injuriously affect” to 
insert as a sub-section :— 


(1) Any existing supply of water required 
for domestic, agricultural or commercial pur- 
poses. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said, that he hoped 
the Amendment would not be accepted. 
The words were too wide and were con- 
trary to the Act of 1867, which had 
worked perfectly well for 30 years. The 
Amendment might be so construed as to 
defeat altogether the provision of the 
Bill for taking water; as it could be 
made out that almost any water was 
required for agricultural, domestic or 
commercial purposes. The very object 


{LORDS} 








(Report) Bill. 


of these clauses and of the Act uf 1867 
was to provide a machinery by which 
water might be taken subject to proper 
compensation. If the Amendment were 
accepted there would be a risk of abso- 
lutely defeating the whole provisions of 
the clause. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
pointed out that a great many drafts- 
men and lawyers had spoken of the 
Act of 1867 with much disrespect ; 
and the mere accident that difficulties 
had not arisen under the Act did 
not make the drafting any better. 
He was willing to alter the words of the 
Amendment to any extent, and to make 
it refer only to water at present supplied 
to houses, or at present used for agri- 
cultural or commercial purposes. It 
would be very hard if water which was 
now used by private persons for private 
purposes were liable to be taken from 
them. Compensation in such cases 
might be very ditficult. He should not 
press the Amendment to a Division, if 
the noble Lord opposed it. 


*Lorp BALFOUR $ssaid, that he 
regarded the Amendment as striking at 
the value of the clause altogether. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved, “That the 
Privilege Amendments be agreed to.” 


Motion agreed to; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 


THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 
He said that it merely enacted that 
every master who was in command of a 
British vessel, and who became aware of 
any derelict ship on the high seas, 
should notify the same to Lloyd’s agent 
at the next place of call, or direct to 
Lloyd’s. The Bill had been approved 
by the Board of Trade, and there was 
no objection to it. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. y 


Brought from the Commons ; read 2°, 
to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners.—[ No. 102.] 





WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- | 
quEss of Satispury): In moving the Ad- | 
journment of the House, I wish to say that | 
[ understand some curiosity has been | 
expressed as to the views of the Govern- 
ment on the Adjournment for Whit- 
suntide. We propose, if there is no 
objection, that we should adjourn on 
Thursday next and meet again on June 8. 
It may seem that that interval is some- 
what long ; but the aspect of affairs in the 
other House does not lead us to antici- 
pate that we shall be much overwhelmed 
with work before that time. 


House adjourned at Five minutes before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 18th May 1896. 
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QUESTIONS. 


WESTPHALIAN COAL. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, if he has yet heard 


| from Her Majesty’s Consuls on the Rhine 


as to the reported establishment, with 
the aid of the German Government, of 
an export service to London of West- 
phalian coal at 6s. a ton in flat-bottomed 
sea barges carrying some 700 tons each, 
and making the cross-channel passages 
as the weather permits ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rircniz, Croydon) 
I have received Reports from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls at Berlin and Dusseldorf, 
which I shall be happy to show to the 
hon. Member, but it does not appear 
from these Reports that any State- 
aided exportation of coal from West- 
phalia is likely to be established, 
nor is it probable that 700-ton barges 
could be employed in this traffic on the 
Rhine. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: The 


| tight hon. Gentleman has dwelt upon the 


phrase “ State-aided”; can he say whether 
there is any exportation of coal from 
Germany to London, State-aided or other- 
wise ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I believe that it is 
the fact that a limited liability company 


|has been established for the purpose of 


exporting coal from Germany to London, 
but it is not State-aided. 
Sim HOWARD VINCENT: Is the 


For the County of Somerset (Frome) right hon. Gentleman aware that the 


Division), v. 
Thynne, commonly called Viscount | 
Weymouth, now Marquess of Bath, | 
called up to the House of Peers.—(Sir | 
William Walrond). 


| 


the Ton. Thomas Henry | 


rates on the State railways have not been 
reduced in favour of this company to an 
extent that is equivalent to State aid ? 

Mr. RITCHIE : I have already offered 
to give the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
all the information on the subject which 
we have received from Germany. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 





| Thanet): Is the right hon. Gentleman 

CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES| aware whether preferential rates are 

PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS offered on the German State lines of rail- 
(JOINT COMMITTEE). | way ? 

Report, with Minutes of Evidence, | Mr. RITCHIE: I will inquire, if we 
brought up, and read. have not already got the information. I 
|am not quite certain of the fact, but I 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to | think that preferential rates are granted 
be printed.—[No. 188}. on those lines. 
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INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

*Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether, in accord- 
ance with Section 21 of the Indian 
Councils Act (24 and 25 Vic. c. 67), the 
Governor General has transmitted to him 
authentic copies of The Cotton Duties 
Act, 1896, and the Act to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act of 1894, and whether, 
under that section, he will disallow those 
Acts on the ground that they increase 
the burden of taxation on the poorest 
class in India, while lightening the taxa- 
tion on those who are comparatively well 
to do; if not, whether, by Executive 
Order, he will remit both import and 
excise duties upon the coarser cloths used 
by the poorer classes of consumers ; and, 
will he state whether Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State have 
recorded Minutes with regard to the re- 
arrangement of the cotton duties ; and, 
if so, will he place such Minutes upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord George Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have received copies 
of the Acts named in the Question, and 
have informed the Government of India 
that those Acts will be left to their 
operation. It is probable that the 
poorer classes of the population of India 
are the principal consumers of the cloths 
made in Indian mills from counts of 20 
and under, which are now taxed for the 
first time ; but, for this among other 
reasons, the duty has been reduced to 34 
per cent. ad valorem, and, considering 
the enormous number of consumers, this 
additional taxation, upon a very small 
proportion of the cotton cloth consumed 
in India, represents an infinitesimally 
small increase of cost to the individual 
purchaser ; while, on the other hand, the 
duty on yarns has been abolished, so that 
the whole products of handlooms are un- 
taxed. It has been found by experience 
on more than one occasion that it is not 
advisable to fix a standard of quality 
below which goods are exempt from 
taxation, and, in these circumstances, I 
do not propose to advise the Government 
of India to remit the duties recently im- 
posed by the Legislature. Minutes re- 
garding these two Acts were recorded by 
two Members of Council and by myself. 
There will be no objection to laying these 
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| Minutes on the Table if the hon. Baronet 
will move for them. 

| *Srrm W. WEDDERBURN : In con- 
| sequence of the unsatisfactory nature of 
_the answer of the noble Lord, I beg to 
| give notice that at the earliest possible 
‘opportunity I will call attention to this 
arrangement as to the Cotton Duties, 
| which relieves the rich at the expense of 
| the poor. 

| 


| INLAND PATTERN AND SAMPLE POST. 
| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is required by 
the Inland Pattern and Sample Post 
regulations of the Post Office, that the 
trade, as well as the name and address, 
of the sender shall be printed or stamped 
on the label of the packet ; whether he 
is aware that, in a recent instance at 
Liverpool, a well-known merchant was 
fined double the deficient postage at the 
letter rate, on the ground that the cover 
of the parcel, though bearing his name 
and address in printed characters, also 
the words “Sample Post,” did not con- 
tain a printed statement of his trade, but 
only a written statement of his trade ; 
whether he will take into consideration 
that this rule excludes poor traders who 
cannot afford printing from the benefits 
of the Sample Post; and, whether this 
rule excluding written particulars is in 
force in any other country in Europe ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Inland Sample Post Regulations 
require the trade, as well as the name 
and address, of the sender to be printed 
or stamped on every sample packet. The 
particular instance at Liverpool to which 
the hon. Member refers cannot be traced, 
but, if the regulation in regard to the 
printing or stamping of the trade was 
not complied with, the packet was liable 
to letter postage. There is no question 
of excluding “ poor traders who cannot 
afford printing.” The particulars re- 
quired can be impressed with an india- 
rubber stamp, the cost of which is very 
small, and the Postmaster General does 
not see his way to abandon this regula- 
tion. The Post Office is not able to say 
whether a similar regulation is in force 
in other countries. 
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REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS 
DEATHS (BELFAST). 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a Central 
Registry Office for Births and Deaths in 
Belfast, whether his attention has been 
called to a report of the Belfast United 
Trades and Labour Council, adopted at 
their last meeting, and in which they 
assured the Registrar General of the 
great advantage to the working classes 
which the establishment of such an office 
would confer ; whether a central office 
can be established there under the exist- 
ing law ; and, if he will make further 
inquiry with a view of considering what 
can be done in the matter for the con- 
venience of the working classes of Belfast? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Greratp Ba.rour, Leeds, 
Central): The Registrar General has 
again carefully considered the question 
of the sufficiency of the existing arrange- 
ments for the registration of births and 
deaths in Belfast, and has suggested to 
me the desirability of holding a public 
inquiry, at which all persons locally in- 
terested may appear, either personally or 
by solicitors. In this way the facts can 
be more fully investigated, and I have 
authorised the Registrar General to hold 
the inquiry in Belfast as soon as he can 
conveniently arrange to do so, and to give 
due notice of the date upon which the 
inquiry will be held. 


AND 


CHANNEL SQUADRON. 


Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, whether he 
will consider the desirability of arranging 
for the visit, at an early date, ofthe 
Channel Squadron to Belfast Lough ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I am not 
able to add to what I have already stated. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman favourably 
consider the communication I put before 
him a week ago? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 


MIRALTY : I think my answer covers 
that. 
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CHITRAL. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether, 
inasmuch as the Proclamation of the 
Government to the tribes on the occasion 
of the Chitral Campaign, entered upon 
on the Ist April 1895, declared that its 
object was the protection, in the interest 
of Chitral, of the Nari villages, he would 
state whether the Nari villages handed 
over to Afghanistan under Paragraph 
VIII. of the Supplementary Agreement 
of 9th April 1895 are the same Nari 
villages as those referred to in the 
Proclamation; whether these villages 
are the ancestral possession of Chitral ; 
and, if so, would he state on what grounds 
Chitral has been deprived of them in 
direct contravention of the Proclama- 
tion ; and, whether the consent of the 
Suzerain of Chitral, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, has been obtained to the 
cession 4 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Proclamation referred to the objects of 
the Chitral expedition and to those alone. 
The Agreement of the 9th April 1895, 
completed certain delimitation proceed- 
ings between the Government of India 
and the Amir of Afghanistan which 
commenced long before any expedition 
to Chitral was contemplated. The Nari 
villages included in Afghanistan by the 
Agreement of April 1895 were no doubt 
villages to which the Mehtar of Chitral 
laid claim. This claim was not proved, 
and the Mehtar’s right to villages not 
then in his possession and to which 
neither Chitral nor its Suzerain had 
made out a title, was not confirmed. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(CLOTHING CONTRACT). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, why, 
when the Irish Constabulary authorities 
were recently advertising for tenders for 
Irish woollen material for policemen’s 
overcoats, the advertisements were pub- 
lished in none of the Cork newspapers, 
though Cork is the principal seat of the 
woollen industry in Ireland; whether 
he is aware that in consequence of this 
the advertisements escaped the notice of 
the Cork manufacturers until it was 
too late to tender; whether, under the 
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circumstances, the time for supplying 
samples will be extended ; and, whether, 
in future, such advertisements will be 
published in the Cork newspapers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
advertisements in question were inserted 
in the four daily newspapers, as well as 
in a weekly general advertising medium, 
all of which are published in Dublin and 
circulate throughout Ireland, including 
Cork. It was considered that the pub- 


licity thus given to the matter would be | 


sufficient, and as proof of its sufficiency 


I may mention that applications for | 
have been | 
received from various parts of Ireland, 


specimens of the cloth 
including three from Cork and _ its 
vicinity. There is no reason to believe 
that manufacturers who may intend to 
forward samples will not be able to do so 
before the 23rd instant, the date men- 
tioned in the advertisements. However, I 
am willing to extend the period by a week 
beyond that date. Upon the informa- 
tion at present before me, I do not think 
any advantage would be gained by 
inserting these advertisements in the 
Cork newspapers. Such a course would 
necessarily involve their publication in 
local newspapers elsewhere at a consider- 
able additional expense. 


BELFAST WORKHOUSE (LUNATICS). 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland—(1) how many cases of chronic 
but not dangerous lunatics sent from 
Belfast District Asylum are now in 
Belfast Workhouse ; (2) whether the 
names of these patients are still retained, 
as required by Statute, on the books of 
the asylum ; and, if not, why not; (3) 
whether the Medical Superintendent or 
Board of Governors of the Asylum have 
any control over or duties to perform 
towards these patients while their names 
still remain on the asylum books; and, 
(4) whether the Governors receive any- 
thing, and, if so, how much towards the 
support and maintenance of such 
patients, and how much they contribute 
to the Board of Guardians in respect of 
their keep and maintenance there ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are at the present moment in Belfast 
Workhouse 77 harmless lunatics, who 
were sent there from time to time from 
the District Lunatic Asylum. Their 


Mr. Maurice Heaty. 
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names are not retained in the books of 
the asylum, as they are not maintained 
in the workhouse by contract with the 
guardians under the provisions of the 
9th Section of the 38 and 39 Vict., cap. 
67, but were discharged absolutely from 
the jurisdiction of the Asylum Governors 
under the 11th Section of the same Act. 
The reply to the third and fourth para- 


graphs is in the negative. 


SCHOOL SITES ACTS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether the managers of 
a voluntary school held under an 
ordinary trust deed made in accordance 
with the School Sites Acts will be able, 
under Clause 25, to borrow from the 
county councils? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : Yes ; they are subject to 
the provisions of the Charity Trustees 
Act. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK WIRES. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware 
that, previous to the taking over of the 
telephone wires by the Government, 
subscribers to the National Telephone 
Company in Kettering were charged 
threepence for three minutes’ conversa- 
tion between Kettering and Leicester, 
but that since the Government has taken 
over the trunk wires the Company has 
given notice that the charge will be 
increased to sixpence; and, whether, 
having regard to the large amount of 
transactions thus carried out between 
these towns, he will take steps to have 
the old tariff of charges retained. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Company, 
after acquiring various telephone systems 
throughout the country, were gradually 
adopting a uniform scale of charges for 
trunk conversations. That scale gives 
6d. as the rate between Kettering and 
Leicester, and in explanation of the fact 
that only 3d. was being charged, the 
Postmaster General supposes that the 
company had not had the time to apply 
their scale in this particular instance 
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before the wires became the property of 
the State. He does not see his way to 
make the charge less than 6d. I may 
explain that Kettering is in an area of 


Chapel Royal, 
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opportunity of thoroughly investigating 
them, he wishes to reserve the fullest 
liberty to maintain any or all of the 
existing rules 





which Northampton is the trunk centre. 
The charges are calculated from North- 
ampton, and while under this arrange- 
ment Kettering pays more to Leicester 
than it would if it were the trunk centre 
itself, it pays less to many other towns. 


EXPORTS FROM IRELAND. 
Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
there are any official returns of the 
quantities of butter, bacon, lard, and 
ROYAL VISIT TO WALES. |eggs, with their approximate value, ex- 
Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN | ported from Ireland to Great Britain 
(Montgomery): I beg to ask the First! annually; and, if not, whether steps 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether it will | will be taken to obtain such returns for 
be possible for one or more of Her} publication ? 
Majesty’s ships of war to be stationed in} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Cardigan Bay at the time of the visit of | trade between Ireland and Great Britain 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales | is regarded as part of the general coast- 
to Aberystwyth for the purpose of being | ing trade, and the Official Trade Returns 
installed as Chancellor of the University | relate only to imports and exports from 
of Wales ? and to foreign countries and British 
Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| possessions. There is consequently no 
RALTY : Yes, as I have already stated, | official information available as to the 


a ship will probably be stationed in|exports from Ireland to other parts of 





Cardigan Bay during the visit of the; the United Kingdom of the articles 
Prince of Wales to Aberystwith.| mentioned. The inquiry at the end of 


| “* Hear, hear !”] | the Question should be addressed to my 
jright hon. Friend the President of the 
| Board of Trade. 
POST CARDS (ADDRESS STAMPS). 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg | 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as CHAPEL ROYAL, DUBLIN CASTLE. 
representing the Postmaster General,| Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
whether he is aware that the postal! N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
officials, while allowing the use of an| the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
oval stamp to mark the sender’s panes constable of the Dublin Metropolitan 
and address on the stamped side of a post | Police is employed as janitor or sexton 
card, have recently begun to inflict a|in the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle ; 
fine when the date is also enclosed in| has a special tour of duty been arranged 
such stamp ; and whether, in view of the |so as to enable him to discharge this 
general use of dated address stamps, and| duty; how long is he so engaged, and 
the convenience to the public thus was the engagement made with the cog- 
afforded, he will direct that the date, if|nisance of the Police Commissioners ; 
enclosed in an address stamp, shall in| how many policemen in Dublin occupy 
future be allowed to appear on the front | positions other than their legitimate 
of a post card ? ‘ones ; what was the number of civilians 
Mr. HANBURY : There has been no! who applied for the position of sexton in 
recent alteration of practice in taxing|the Chapel Royal; and, will the Gov- 
post cards, as might be inferred from the ernment seek to recover the penalty 
Question of the hon. Member. While from the employer or paymaster, under 
the sender’s name and address may be|the Act 6 and 7 William IV., c. 29, 
impressed with an. oval stamp on the/s. 22? 
front of a post card the addition of a’ 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A con- 
date renders the card liable to charge. stable has been appointed assistant-' 
The Postmaster General is, however, con-| verger in the Chapel Royal. No special 
sidering the various regulations bearing | arrangement has been made for the dis- 
on the subject, and until he has had the/ charge of his duties; as a policeman he 
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performs his full share of police duty, 
and his duties as assistant verger occupy 
only one hour and a half of his leisure 
time each week. He was appointed to 
the Chapel Royal in February last, with 
the cognisance and consent of his 
officers. Iam not aware of any mem- 
ber of the Dublin Police occupying a 
position that is not legitimate. The 
provisions of the Act in question apply 
to constables employed as domestic or 
menial servants, and obviously are not 
applicable to the present case. 


Housing of the Working 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I bog 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether Mr. 
Mallon, a prominent official of the Dub- 
lin Metropolitan Police, is allowed £95 
per annum for the keep of a horse and 
groom, as laid down at page 73 of the 
Dublin Police Code; (2) whether the 
duties of such official’s position necessi- 
tate the expenditure of this sum; and 
(3), whether he is aware that the same 
official dispensed with the use of a horse 
last year although in receipt of the 
allowance referred to ? 
. Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first and second paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. It is not the fact, 
as alleged in the third paragraph, that 
Mr. Mallon dispensed with a horse last 
year although in receipt of the allowance 
referred to. 


LIMERICK BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether in a 
recent case the Irish Local Government 
Board, having been requested by reso- 
lution from a Board of Guardians to 
hold a sworn Inquiry as to an allegation 
that a particular Guardian was violating 
the law by acting as a Contractor to the 
Board, refused to do so on the ground 
that any individual acting as informer 
could vindicate the law by suing for 
penalties ; whether sworn Inquiries had 
previously been held in similar cases ; 
why the Local Government Board have 
made a change of practice ;and, whether, 
in view of the odium and the risk of 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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law costs which would have to be 
incurred by a private individual in 
enforcing the law in such cases, though 
he would have no interest in the matter 
but a public one, the Local Government 
Board will in future exercise the 
powers which the law gives them to 
secure pure local administration ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Limerick Board of Guardians recently 
requested the Local Government Board 
to hold a sworn Inquiry relative to the 
allegation that one of the Guardians of 
the Union was concerned in a contract 
for the supply of goods to the Work- 
house, but as the Guardian in question 
denied the truth of the statement, and 
as no prima facie evidence was for- 
warded supporting the allegation, the 
Local Government Board, acting accord- 
ing to their usual practice, did not con- 
sider that suflicient grounds had been 
given to grant an Inquiry. The Local 
Government Board have held sworn 
Inquiries in cases of the alleged con- 
nection of Guardians with Union con- 
tracts where such allegations have been 
supported by corroborative evidence, and 
the Local Government Board have not 
departed from their usual practice in 
this case. If, however, any corrobora- 
tive evidence is forthcoming in support 
of the allegation in this case, the Local 
Government Board will reconsider the 
matter. 


Classes (Ireland). 


HOUSING OF 'THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether he is aware that the Irish 
Board of Works charge interest at the 
rate of 33 per cent. on loans under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
in Ireland, though the Act enables loans 
to be made at 3} per cent. ; and, if so, 
why ; and at what rate of interest are 
such loans made in England ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The interest on 
such loans, whether in England or 
Ireland, is required by law to be such a 
rate not less than 34 per cent., as the 
Treasury may from time to time 
authorise as being in their opinion suffi- 
cient to enable the loans to be made 
without loss to the Exchequer. Having 
this condition in view the Treasury has 
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fixed the following rates, which apply 
equally to Great Britain and Ireland :— 


3} per cent. for loans repayable within 
20 years. 

3} per cent. for loans repayable within 
30 years. 


33 per cent. for loans repayable within 
40 years. 

3} per cent. for loans repayable within 
50 years. 


It has always been customary to pre- 
scribe sliding scales for loans of this 
character, giving the most favoured rates 
to loans of shorter currency. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) asked whether that applied to the 
Board of Works in this country ? 

Mr. HANBURY : So far as I under- 
stand, it applies to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners in this country 
equally with the Board of Works in 
Ireland. 


POST OFFICE SORTING CLERKS 
(DUBLIN). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the position of male 
sorter at the General Post Office, Dublin, 
cannot be competed for without a nomina- 
tion from the Comptroller of the sorting 
oflice ; who conducts the examination for 
this position, and is the result of the 
examination published ; whether it is the 
case that in London no nomination is 


required in order to compete for the 


same position, and that all persons 
within the limits of age are eligible to be 
examined, that the examination is held 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
the result gazetted ; what the reason for 
the difference between the London and 
the Dublin practice is ; and, whether the 
Postmaster General will now abolish the 
system of nomination in Dublin? 

Mr. HANBURY: The situation of 
sorter, or more correctly sorting clerk, at 
the General Post Office, Dublin, is filled 


on the nomination of the Secretary in 
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filled by means of competitions held by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and the 
results of such competitions are gazetted. 
The question of extending the system of 
open competition to Dublin and other 
large towns is now undergoing con- 
sideration. 


COURT-HOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
| Green, 8.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
| of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther any steps have recently been taken 
'to complete the objects of the Home 
| Office Committee of 1887, appointed to 
inquire into the accommodation provided 
for prisoners in the court-honses in 
| England and Wales ; and, how many of 
‘the places of detention in these court- 
| houses still continue in a defective con- 





| dition ? 
| THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
i\tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 


MatrrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
| Blackpool): It was stated in 1891 by 
'the Home Secretary of the day, in reply 
to a similar question, that, as a result of 
| the action taken by the Home Office on 
the Report of the Committee, the accom- 
/modation at court-houses for prisoners 
| brought up for trial might at some 150 
| places be regarded to be satisfactory. I 
/am happy to he able to say that since 
‘that date a satisfactory result has been 
arrived at also in the majority of the 40 
| or so remaining cases in regard to which 
| correspondence was then goingon. Ina 
very few cases the local authority has 
\failed to comply with the requirements 
of the Secretary of State, and, in default 
of fresh legislation, I am unable to 
‘compel them. I may add that the 
|matter is one to which attention is paid 
'by the inspectors of prisons and prison 
| governors, who report annually, and call 
attention to any defect that may call for 
remedy. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
/names of the local authorities ? 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
|I am unable to do so at the present 
| moment. 





Dublin, subject to a qualifying examina-. 

tion by the Civil Service Commissioners, © WOMAN SHOT (COUNTY MAYO.) 
which is published. A similar course is!) Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo N.): I beg 
followed in every other town except! to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
London, where the situation of sorter is| Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can state 











the circumstances under which a woman 
named Mrs. Barrett was dangerously 
wounded on the evening of Thursday the 
7th instant at Bangor-Erris, county 
Mayo, by a bullet fired from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the local police 
barracks; can he state by whom the 
bullet was fired; and, what steps the 
Government propose to take to bring the 
parties alleged to be guilty of this out- 
rage to justice ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is a 
fact that Mrs. Barrett was wounded by 
a bullet fired from a rook ritle. The 
shot was not fired by the police, and is 
alleged to have been fired by Dr. Lavan. 
I understand the woman was out of bed 
a few days after the occurrence, and that 
at no time was her life considered to be 
in danger. It is under consideration 
whether a prosecution should be insti- 
tuted in the case, and I am unable there- 
fore to enter more fully into the details. 


CARLOW COUNTY INFIRMARY. 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
regard to the fact that the Carlow 
County Infirmary is provided by law 
for the treatment of the poor and desti- 
tute of that county and its expenses 
provided almost entirely from the public 
funds of the county, whether he is aware 
that there are grave doubts in the minds 
of the ratepayers of the county as to 
whether that institution treats any of 
the poor and destitute of the county, and 
whether the law as to the admission of 
the patients, the area from which such 
patients should be admitted and the 
manner of admission, is carried out, and 
as to whether the funds of the institution 
are spent to the best advantage ; and, 
whether he would, under these circum- 
stances, consider the necessity of direct- 
ing that this institution be inspected, as 
directed by law, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, who would also 
inquire into its general administration, 
and also that all institutions provided 
for the treatment of the poor and desti- 
tute and paid for out of public funds 
shall be regularly inspected by a govern- 
ment official as directed by law ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
not completed my inquiries into the 

Mr. D. Crilly. 
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matters to which this Question relates 
and will ask the hon. Member to post- 
pone it until to-morrow. 


COUNTY CARLOW (BARONY ARREARS). 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he will give the names of 
the baronies in county Carlow in which 
arrears had been erroneously represented 
and the amount of these erroneous 
arrears which had been illegally col- 
lected, the names of the ratepayers from 
whom they were collected, and the 
amount in each case ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
baronies referred to are Idrone East, in 
which a sum of £2 6s. had been errone 
ously represented; Idrone West, 
£12 5s. 9d.; Rathvilly, £3 3s. 5d; 
and Forth, £40 10s. lld. The auditor 
is not aware whether these sums were 
levied off individual cesspayers, or dis 
tributed over the entire valuation of the 
baronies, but he presumes the latter 
course was adopted, in which case the 
excess on the barony of Forth would 
only amount to about three-eighths of a 
penny in the pound on the valuation, 
while in the other baronies it would be 
scarcely appreciable. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would find out whether 
these sums paid by private people had 
been paid twice over ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir; I really cannot undertake to make 
these inquiries which the hon, Gentle 
man is constantly asking me to make. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW: I would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman—— 
[Cries of “Order |”) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot comment on the answer given 
him. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that in England the 
rates paid by farmers are being reduced, 
while in Ireland they have to pay them 
twice over, and the Government will not 
do anything in the matter ? 

| No answer was given. | 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
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whether the official report of Mr. Lewin 
Hill’s evidence before the Departmental 
Committee on the Post Office Establish- 
ment in its original form, and before 
correction by Mr. Hill, was similar in 
terms to the report given in the Postman’s 
Gazette, so far as the passage reflecting 
on Trish candidates is concerned ; 
whether a fresh transcript of the official 
notes could still be had; and, whether 
in cases of this kind there is any check 
on the alteration of their evidence by 
witnesses in the proof in a manner which 
ultimately makes the official record an 
incorrect report of the evidence actually 
given ¢ 

Mr. HANBURY: The remarks re- 
ferred to were no part of the official 
report. The passage inserted in a rough 
proof, contrary to Lord Tweedmouth’s 
instructions, and struck out by the Sec- 
retary to the Committee, corresponded 
substantially with the report in the 
Postman’s Gazette. 
in question could doubtless be had, but 
it would be most unusual to call for a 


proof of evidence given before a Com- | 
mittee in the form in which the Chairman | 


of the Committee had directed that it 
should not be given. The Secretary of 
a Committee of this kind, of course, ex- 
ercises supervision as to what alterations 
are made by witnesses in the reports of 
their evidence. But as I have already 


stated, this particular alteration was | 


made, not by the witness, but by the 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY was un- 
derstood to ask whether any rebuke had 
been addressed to Mr. Lewin Hill ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am not aware 
of any. 


REMISSION OF SENTENCE (IRELAND) 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state the 
grounds on which Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
after sentencing Sergeant Dunton to 
three years’ penal servitude, recommended 
his release; and, whether the learned 
Judge recommended the reduction of his 
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jand at his instance that the sentence im- 
posed was remitted. Communications of 
this kind between the judges and the 
Executive Government are confidential 
Documents, and I cannot state the 
grounds on which Mr. Justice O’Brien 
based his recommendation. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: T beg to 
|ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, if he can state what were the 
‘mitigating circumstances in Sergeant 
| Dunton’s case which induced the Military 
‘authorities to permit his continued ser- 
vice under Her Majesty after being sen- 
i\tenced to three years’ penal servitude ; 
|whether there is any precedent for 
| permitting a convict sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude to continue in 
| Her Majesty's service; when Sergeant 
Dunton’s rank was reduced, and whether 
he drew pay as a Sergeant for any time 
after his release ; whether it was at the 
instance of Dunton’s immediate Military 
superiors that he was retained in the 
army, and, if not at whose; and, 
whether, before coming to this decision, 
the Department made any condition that 
Dunton should compensate the woman 
-he married or contribute to the support 
of his child ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowEtt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) The miti- 
gating circumstances were that the Lords 
| Justices considered that the case was such 
ithat they discharged the prisoner at 
| the close of the Assize, that he had there- 
|tofore been a soldier of exemplary 
character and that his wife had been 
unfaithful to him. The sentence of 
penal servitude having been remitted, the 
question of precedent did not arise. 
' Dunton was reduced to the rank of pri- 
vate immediately on the receipt of the 
report on his case. During the few days 
‘which intervened between his discharge 
| from prison and his reduction he was en- 
| titled to pay as sergeant. He was re- 
tained in the Army at the instance of his 
| Military superiors. The condition _re- 





own sentence from three years to one |ferred to in the last part of the hon. 


week 7 


Member’s Question is not within the 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I in- province of the Military department but 





formed the hon. Gentleman on Friday |stoppage can be made from a soldier's 
last that it was on the recommendation | pay, under an order of a Court, for the 


of the learned Judge who tried this case | maintenance of an illegitimate child. 
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LAND COMMISSION (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard to 
the fact that in August of last year the 
Trish Land Commission, by a letter from 
its president, Mr. Justice Bewley, in- 
formed him that if the Land Bill to be 
introduced this Session were such as to 
aftect the decisions on application to 
refix judicial rents, it would be easy and 
proper for the Land Commission to 
instruct sub-commissioners to defer judg- 
ment until the Bill was passed, will he 
state whether the Land Commission 
have given any such instructions ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No in- 
structions of the nature mentioned have 
been given to the assistant commissioners 
before whom some of such applications 
are now pending, and the Commissioners 
are not aware that any application by 
the parties or their solicitors to postpone 
the decision in such cases has been made 
and refused, 


Artisans’ Dwellings 


UNSTAMPED POSTCARD. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that in a recent 
case where a gentleman residing at 
Wellingborough sent by inadvertence an 
unstamped postcard, which was refused 
by the addressee, the officials posted it 
back to the sender in an _ enclosed 
envelope marked returned letter, on 
which twopence was demanded and 
paid, under the belief that it was an 
ordinary unpaid letter ; and whether 
this system of obtaining the deficient 
postage and fine in such cases from the 
sender is warranted by any regulations ; 
and, if so, whether he will direct that 
the envelope employed shall be marked 
returned postcard instead of returned 
letter ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The case referred 
to by the hon. Member cannot be traced 
at the Returned Letter Office. The 
treatment of the card, however, appears 
to have been correct. A private card 
does not under the Treasury Warrant 
become a post card unless it has a half- 
penny stamp attached. Such a private 
card posted unpaid can only be treated 
as an unpaid letter, and if refused by 
the addressee it is at the Returned 
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Letter Office placed like an ordinary 
letter in an envelope, the sender being 
charged twopence on delivery. The 
recovery of this charge from the sender 
is authorised under the Post Office Act 
of 1840. The Postmaster General does 
not concur in the suggestion of the hon. 
Member that the envelope should be 
marked returned postcard instead of 
returned letter. 


Act (Ireland). 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board whether he can give 
the names of the Commissioners and 
state the terms of reference of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis, recom- 
mending the appointment of experts ; 
whether the question of compensation 
has been considered ; and whether it will 
be included in the Government Measure 4 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will also answer a question of mine 
couched in identical terms to this which 
has twice appeared on the Paper, and 
which had been postponed until after 
Whitsuntide. 

THe SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.t, Tyrone, 8S): I cannot hold out 
any expectation that the Measure will be 
brought in this year with regard to 
tuberculosis. But my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board hopes to be able to give the names 
of the Commissioners and the order of 
reference shortly after Whitsuntide. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
has any information which will enable 
him to state the number of houses, if 
any, erected in the villages of Legoniel 
and Greencastle by moneys advanced 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act ; and 
if he is prepared to supply the names of 
the persons or firms who have received 
or are receiving such advances ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board are informed 
by the Clerk of the Belfast Union that 
no houses have been erected in either of 
these villages by moneys advanced 
under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
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LABOURERS ACT (MONAGHAN 
UNION). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, how many representa- 
tions under the Labourers’ Cottages 
(Ireland) Act have been made to the 
Monaghan Board of Guardians since the 
Act came into operation, and how many 
cottages, if any, have been erected in 
Monaghan Union under the Labourers 
Act; have any reports been received 
from any medical officer of the union as 
to the necessity for the better housing 
of labourers in certain electoral districts 
of the union ; and, if so, will he recom- 
mend the guardians to give effect to 
such reports ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: One 
representation has been received by the 
Monaghan Guardians since the end of 
1893, at which time 12 such representa- 
tions had been submitted. No cottages 
have been erected in this union under 
the Labourers Acts. A Report from 
one of the medical ofticers was made in 
March 1894, as to the condition of the 
houses in one of the electoral divisions of 
the union, and it appears from the 
Report that the dwellings with three 
exceptions were in good order. In two 
of these cases the landlord promised to 
execute necessasy repairs. If further 
representations are now lodged and re- 
jected by the Guardians, and should the 
parties making them appeal to the Local 
Government Board, the matter will be 
duly considered. 


MAYOR OF SLIGO. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the Mayor of 
Sligo has made representations to the 
Postmaster General concerning the post- 
mistress of Athlone ; what is the nature 
of such representations ; and will he 
state the conclusion at which the Post- 
master General has arrived ? 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) asked whether it was in order, 
having regard to the fact that the 
Mayor of Sligo was a Member of the 
House, that a Question should be asked 
as to any communications between an 
hon. Member and a Minister of the 
Crown ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not aware, 
nor were the Clerks at the Table I 
understand, when this Question was put 
down, that the Mayor of Sligo was an 
hon. Member of this House—I believe 
the hon. Member for Leitrim. But 
knowing now that he is a Member of 
this House I certainly think the Ques- 
tion is one which ought not to have been 
put on the Paper—[“ hear, hear ! ”|— 
because the Question really asks a 
Minister what private communications 
have been made to him in the course of 
his duty by a Member of this House. 
That is a kind of Question which I think 
ought not to be asked, and, certainly, 
if I had known when the Question was 
referred to me, that the Mayor of Sligo 
was a Member of this House, I should 
have refused to allow it to be put on the 
Paper. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON: May I be 
allowed, as a matter of personal explana- 
tion, to say that the hon. Member had 
a Question concerning the postmistress of 
Athlone upon the Paper, and when I 
told him I would traverse it, he took it 
off the Paper, and it was only in conse- 
quence of that that I put this Question 
upon the Paper. 


(Sunday Opening ). 


EXHIBITION AT LISBON. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether he 
has any information regarding the pro- 
jected exhibition to be held at Lisbon 
next year to celebrate the fourth centen- 
ary of Vasco de Gama’s discovery of the 
route to India ; and, whether the Portu- 
guese Government has invited England 
to take an important part in that exhibi- 
tion; if so, whether it is intended to 
comply with such request ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Be- 
yond what I have seen in the news- 
papers I have no information regarding 
the projected exhibition. No invitation 
for India to take part in the exhibition 
has reached me. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (SUNDAY 
OPENING). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he can now state to the House the result 
of his inquiries into the conditions of 
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work of the attendants of the National 
Gallery ; and, whether he will sanction 
such addition to their numbers as may 
be necessary to carry out the Resolution 
of the House with reference to the Sun- 
day opening of the National collection of 
pictures ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
those of the National Gallery staff who 
attend on Sundays do so voluntarily 
under the inducement of a higher rate 
of pay. As I have already explained to 
the hon. Member, the present arrange- 
ment is only a_ tentative experiment 
intended to provide the necessary data 
for making permanent arrangements, 
and I am therefore not yet in a position 
to say what the permanent arrangement 
will be. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether the money proposed to 
be given to certain ratepayers, under the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill, will be 
annually provided by Parliament ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It 
will not be necessary under the Bill 
that the amount should he annually 
voted by Parliament. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL (IRELAND). 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
K.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when he 
hopes to introduce the Irish Light Rail- 
ways Bill? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
before Whitsuntide. 


Not 


FUL. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether he is able to indi- 
cate the nature and extent of the 
American land claims in the Crown 
Colony of Fiji, which are reported to be 
engaging the attention of the Committee 
of the United States Senate on Foreign 
Relations ; whether he has any official 
information as to the statements on 
which these claims are founded; and 


Dr. Farquharson. 
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weet any such claims were advanced 
when the Fiji Islands were ceded to the 


| Imperial Government ? 

| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE COLONTES (Mr. Josep CHAMBER- 
| LAIN, Birmingham, W.): <A_ petition 
signed on behalf of some 30 persons 
claiming to be United States citizens was 
presented to the United States Govern- 
/ment in 1887 praying for the interven- 
tion of that Government in the matter of 
‘their claims under grants, or alleged 
| grants, of land from natives in Fiji prior 
to the cession of the islands which had 
been wholly or partly disallowed by the 
Land Claims Commission appointed by 
/Her Majesty’s Government to adjudi- 
cate on all land claims under such grants. 
| No definite information as to the extent 
| of the claims, or the grounds upon which 
| the particular decisions of the Lands 
Commission in respect of them are 
‘impugned, is in possession of Her 
| Majesty’s Government, but an agent of 
the United States Government was 
dispatched to Fiji in 1890, and it is 
/understood that he has presented a 
voluminous Report on the subject. The 
claims were all advanced before the 
Commission, which was appointed im- 
mediately after the cession, and the 
general nature and extent of these and 
the other claims heard by it, and the 
statements on which they are founded, 
may be granted from the Reports of the 
proceedings of the Commission laid 
before Parliament C. 3,584 and 


C. 3,815. 


in 


BRITISH FLEET IN AUSTRALIAN 
WATERS. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty will he ex- 
plain on what grounds the request of 
Lord Brassey, Governor of Victoria, to 
the Admiral in command of the Austra- 
lian Station to arrange for periodical 
visits of one or more of Her Majesty’s 
ships to the harbour of Melbourne was 
declined ; and, whether he would con- 
sider the desirability, without derogating 
from the position of Sydney as the 
recognised head-quarters of Her Majesty’s 
Fleet in Australian waters, of giving 
effect to the suggestion of Lord Brassey 
and the desire of the people of Melbourne, 
as embodied in that suggestion ? 
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THE FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY: The Admiralty have no 
knowledge of any correspondence on this 
subject having passed between the 
Governor of Victoria and the Admiral 
in command of the Australian Station. 


LOAN DECREES (IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can see his way 
to issue instructions to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary not to attend at any 
execution of a decree for any Irish loan 
society unless where an information has 
been sworn by some responsible person 
that reasonable grounds exist to appre- 
hend a breach of the peace ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : No, Sir ; 
the Executive Government cannot issue 
any instructions of the nature suggested. 
The police have certain duties imposed 
upon them by law in the execution of 
the warrants, and the Government 
cannot take it upon itself to abrogate 
these duties. 


EDUCATION BILL, 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
if it is proposed by the Government to 
insert in the Education Bill clauses pro- 





posing the establishment of a system of 
retiring allowances for aged or infirm | 
teachers in public elementary schools, or | 
to introduce a separate Bill for that | 
purpose ; and, if the latter be the case, | 
at what date he hopes to be able to| 
introduce the Measure ! 

Sir JOHN GORST: It would not be | 
practicable to introduce clauses dealing | 
with the superannuation of teachers into | 
the Education Bill, and the Government 
do not see their way to introduce a 
Teachers’ Pension Bill until after the | 
provisions of the Education Bill have 
been settled by the House. [‘ Hear! ”] 

Mr. W. T. DOXFORD (Sunderland): | 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether Clause 12 of the Education | 





(g), is intended to apply to private 


Bill, Section 1, Sub-sections (e), (/), and 
| 
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schools, owned by private persons, which 
receive no public money whatever ? 

Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir, 
intended to apply. 


Pneumonia Account. 


it is 


GAOL INQUIRY (COUNTY CORK). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) is he 
aware that, at a recent inquiry in the 
County Cork Gaol, the solicitor, Mr. 
Julian, who was employed to defend the 
case, was not allowed the attendance of 
his clerk; (2) why the application of 
Mr. Julian to have the case postponed, 
in order that the defendant should have 
the services of another’solicitor, was re- 
fused ; and, (3) is he also aware that Mr. 
Julian required a shorthand writer to 
take down the case, in consequence of 
suffering from a sprained wrist ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
fact is correctly stated in the first para- 
graph. It appears that Mr. Julian re- 
quested that the inquiry should be 
adjourned in order that another solicitor 
might be employed, and this having 
been declined as unreasonable, he re- 
quested that the warder should be 
allowed to conduct his defence on the 
lines pointed out by Mr. Julian. The 
latter course was adopted, and Mr. Julian 
interviewed the warder before the in- 
quiry was opened, and instructed him as 
to how he should conduct his defence. 
Mr. Julian’s application for a reporter 
to be admitted to the inquiry was refused 
in accordance with the invariable rule, 
as the inquiry was in no sense a public 
one held in open Court. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman look into this matter, and see 
that there is fair play ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir, 
I will look into it in the ordinary course. 

CATTLE PLEURO-PNEUMONTA 
ACCOUNT. 

Mr. PATRICK MHUGH: 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, if he can state the 
amounts expended out of Science and 
Art Department Vote, and out of grants 
for technical education under the Local 


|Taxation Act, 1890, for agriculture in 


Great Britain in 1895-6; what amount, 
if any, was paid for purposes of Diseases 
of Animals Act from the Cattle Pleuro- 


pneumonia Account of Great Britain 
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in same year, in addition to the £65,000 | 
voted and the £165,000 drawn from the | 
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TRAINING SHIP, QUEENSTOWN. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 


Local Taxation Account ; how much of | beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the £50,000 voted for swine fever for| whether any tender for carrying out 


the United Kingdom went to Ireland ; 
and what balance is now to credit of 
Cattle Pleuro-pneumonia Account of 
Great Britain ? 


*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD) 


oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 


Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : I regret | 


that I am unable to supply the infor- 


mation asked for by the hon. Member | 


in the first part of his Question. It 


relates to the business of my right hon. | 


Friend the Vice President of the Council 
rather than to my own. The total 
payments out of the Cattle Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Account for Great Britain 
in 1895-96 were £216,769. 
ceipts were £25,000, not £65,000, as 
stated in the Question, from the Ex- 
chequer; £165,000 from the Local 
Taxation Account; and £27,223 from 
the sale of carcases, &e. £40,000 out 
of the Exchequer grant of £50,000 for 
swine fever went to Ireland. The 
balance to the credit of the Cattle Pleuro- 
pneumonia Account for Great Britain at 
the end of 1895-6 was £887, and at the 
present moment it is £15,378. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what amount was 
received towards the Cattle Pleuro-pneu- 
monia Account of Ireland out of the 
£50,000 voted for Swine Fever for 
1895-6; was that amount and the 
£10,000 Grant in Aid of the Account all 
expended, and was any additional sum 
drawn from the General Cattle Diseases 
Fund ; and, what is the balance now to 
credit of the Irish Cattle Pleuro-pneu- 
monia Account, and of the General 
Cattle Diseases Fund respectively 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A sum 
of £40,000 out of the grant in aid of 
£50,000, was paid to the Pleuro-pneu- 
monia Account for Ireland in the last 
financial year. This payment, with the 
item of £10,000 referred to, was not all 
expended. No additional sum was 


drawn from the General Cattle Diseases | 


Fund. The balance to credit at the end 
of the year was £12,223. The balance 


to credit at the present date of the Irish| reached me. 
Account is} 
£9,180, and of the General Cattle | 
toons be investigated. 


Cattle Pleuro-pneumonia 


Diseases Fund £411. 
Mr. Patrick M Hugh. 


The re-| 


the alterations to H.M.S. Black Prince, 
the training ship at Queenstown, have 
yet been accepted ; and, when it is ex- 
pected that the ship will be ready for the 
reception of the boys ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD 
MIRALTY: No tender has yet been 
accepted, but the question is under con 
sideration. The date cannot at present 
be given for the reception of boys, as it 
is dependent on the completion of the 
work by contract. 


PREACHING AND PLAY-ACTING IN 
HYDE PARK. 

Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the First Com 
missioner of Works, whether he can now 
state what new regulations have been 
made with regard to preaching and play 
acting in Hyde Park; and, whether he 
proposes that the same rules should apply 
to both ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers-Dovuc.as,: Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : I am not in a position 
to state precisely the terms of the new 
regulations it is proposed to make with 
regard to performances for money in 
Hyde Park, but when the rules have 
been framed they will be laid at once 
upon the Table of the House. 


THEFTS OF FISHING NETS 
(ALLEGED). 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
whether complaints have reached him of 
French luggers fishing off the Aberdeen 
shire and Kincardineshire coast stealing 
the nets of the line fishermen; and, if 
not, whether he will investigate any 
case where the allegations can be put 
before him ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Granam Murray, Buteshire): No com- 
plaints of the nature referred to have 
If information of any 
specific charge of such theft is made to 
the Fishery Board the matter will at 
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EQUIVALENT GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, on what principle the amount of 
the Irish equivalent grant of £40,000 
(the distribution of which is regulated 
by the Land Purchase Act, 1891) was 
arrived at; what were the amounts of 
the local licences, the proceeds of which 
were handed over to the counties in 
England, for the year 1888-9 and the 
year 1895-6 respectively ; and, what 
was the amount of the local grants in 
England withdrawn in 1888 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The equivalent 
grant of £40,000 to Ireland was calcu- 
lated on the basis of 9-91ths of the gain 
to Great Britain resulting from the sub- 
stitution of the licences for the old grants 
in aid. No proceeds of these licences 
were handed over to the counties in 
England in the year 1888-89. The 
figures for 1895-96 cannot yet be accu- 
rately stated. Their yield in _ inter- 
mediate years is given in the finance 
accounts for those years. House of 
Commons Paper C 5,344, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament when the Local 
Government Bill of 1888 was intro- 
duced, shows that the grants to be 
withdrawn in England amounted to 
£2,582,434, as against £2,969,873 
yielded by the licences. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he can state on what 
plan there will be allotted to Scotland 
a grant from the Exchequer which shall 
secure to that country a sum of money 
applicable for its benefit equivalent to 
the contribution which Scottish tax- 
payers will be required to make to the 
expenses of education in England under 
the Education Bill brought in by Her 
Majesty’s Government, that Bill not 
proposing to confer any educational or 
other benefit upon Scotland; and, in 
what form it is intended to bring before 
the House such equivalent grant ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman is couched in a rather argu- 
mentative form, and I do not intend to 
make a debating reply to it. The 
Government might be prepared to deal 
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with the subject of Scotch education, 
and I still entertain some hope to be 
able to lay before the House before 
Whitsuntide the conclusion at which the 
Government has arrived. 


Government Bills. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL 
SCOTLAND). 

Me. T. R. BUCHANAN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, when 
the Agricultural Rating Bill for Scot- 
land will be introduced ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Not before Whitsuntide. 

Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Epmunp 
Rospertson): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he can now state 
whether the relief provided in the Scotch 
Rating Bill will be limited to agricultural 
land ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I do not think it is expedient 
to describe the provisions of this Bill 
before it is introduced. 


IRISH TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 
Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH: T beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he has observed that on Tuesday 
last the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Burgesses of the City of Dublin pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a 
Petition in favour of an amnesty of the 
Trish treason-felony prisoners, now under- 
going penal servitude in English goals ; 
and, whether, in view of the position of 
the petitioners and the feeling enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s subjects in 
favour of the Petition, he will at an early 
date give the House an opportunity of 
discussing and considering the Petition ! 
Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman is aware 
that this subject has already been dis- 
cussed this Session, and a speech of some 
length dealing with it was delivered by 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary. Ido not think it would be pos- 
sible to renew Debate on this Question. 


a GOVERNMENT 
Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Car- 
marthen, W.): I beg to ask the First 
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Lord of the Treasury, whether he will | Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
consider the Question of amending the | tion of making a permanent appointment 
practice of the House so as to give Mem-/until they have had an opportunity of 
bers an opportunity of balloting for|conferring with Sir Hercules Robinson. 
priority in moving Amendments in Com-| With regard to the prisoners, I have no 
mittee to any Government Bill, and thus | information. 
to prevent the repetition of such incon-| *Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
venience as was manifestly sustained by|May I be allowed to explain the 
Members owing to the rush to the Table | reasons—— 
immediately after the Second Reading of | *Mr. SPEAKER: No attack has 
the Education Bill on Tuesday night? | been made on the hon. Member, so as to 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| justify a personal explanation. 
SURY : I do not gather that any public} *Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
object would be served by carrying out | asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the suggestion, even if it were possible. | his request for notice was intended toapply 
No Amendment will be excluded. to the case of appointments like the 
present made by himself and of which he 
therefore had ample knowledge. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
INDIAN TROOPS AND THE SOUDAN. | Gentleman will, of course, act on his 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose|own discretion. [Opposition ironical 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the noble Lord |laughter.| My request is that all ques- 
the Secretary of State for India if he is | tions referring to South Africa should be 
now in a position to state to the House | put on the Paper. 
the terms of the Resolution as to the 
Indian contingents to be sent to 
Suakim ? INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said,| *Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
he had not the terms of the Motion with | 4sked leave to move the adjournment of 
him, but he thought he could lay the | the House in order to call attention toa 
Motion on the Table to-night. ‘ matter of definite and urgent public 
importance, viz., ‘‘The effect of the 
‘Indian cotton duties as recently re- 
é arranged, which are causing grave dis- 

SOUTH AFRICA. |satisfaction in India by increasing the 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : | burden of taxation imposed upon the 
(Sheffield, Ecclesal]) said, he desired to | poorest classes of the consumers.’’ 
ask the Secretary of State for the} The pleasure of the House not having 
Colonies a Question of which he had | been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
given private notice—viz., whether it | those Members who supported the Motion 
was the fact that Advocate Cloete had | to rise in their places, whereupon nearly 
been appointed Her Majesty’s represen- | all the Members of the Opposition, save 
tative at Pretoria, and whether he could | those on the Front Bench, rose in their 
give any information as to the sentences | places. 
on the Reform leaders ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: These! Leave was accordingly given. 
questions were only put into my hand as | 
I entered the House. My hon. Friend}; Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
would confer a personal favour on my- | ton) inquired whether the hon. Member 
self if he would put all questions regard- | was entitled to move the adjournment, 
ing South African matters on the Paper. |inasmuch as he had only a few moments 
|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] With regard to the|ago given verbal notice of his intention 
Questions he now asks me, I may say|to bring the question forward on an 
that Sir Jacobus de Wet has expressed a | early day ? 
desire to be immediately relieved from} *Mr. SPEAKER said, in absolute 
his official duties in consequence of | strictness the hon. Member might seem 
illness, and under the circumstances | to have disentitled himself to move the 
Advocate Cloete has been temporarily | adjournment by giving his notice, but if 
appointed to take his place. Her|the hon. Member told him that in so 
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doing he only referred to the Motion he 
now proposed to make he would not 
prevent the hon. Gentleman from pro- 
ceeding. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN signified 
his assent, and then said, that very 
grave dissatisfaction existed in India 
because a new and uncalled for tax 
had been placed upon the necessaries 
of the poorest classes of the Indian con- 
sumers. The House was aware that the 
poorer classes in India already bore 
more than their fair share of taxation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The great problem 
was to make the well-to-do bear a little 
larger share of taxation, and almost the 
only way to do that was to tax the finer 
classes of cloth, which were only worn 
by the richer people. The import duties 
upon the finer cloth was approved of by 
public opinion in India, but it appeared 
to be a very inopportune time to put a 
new tax of 10 lakhs of rupees upon the 
poorer classes when the taxes which 
fell upon the richer classes were being 
reduced by 50 lakhs. The sting of 
the thing to the people of India was 
that the new tax was quite unnecessary, 
and, in their opinion, was only imposed 
in order to give satisfaction to the Lan- 
cashire people. The people in India had 
been advised not to use Lancashire-made 
goods at all. Surely from a political 
point of view such a state of feeling as 
the giving of such advice exhibited ought 
not to be allowed to exist another day. 
There was no need of fresh legislation, 
because the noble Lord could, in his 
executive capacity, by a stroke of the 
pen, remove the grievance which was 
being felt throughout India. This 
Motion was in no sense a Party one. 
He made no attack upon the Govern- 
ment, and far less did he wish to make 
an attack upon the noble Lord, who he 
was convinced had given great attention 
to the subject and decided it in the way 
that appeared to him to be the best all 
round. But the noble Lord laboured 
under the great disadvantage that he 
had never been in India, and therefore 
could not appreciate the strength of the 
feeling which existed in that country on 
this question. All classes were united 
upon this matter, rich and poor, official 
and unofficial, Indian and Anglo-Indian. 
The noble Lord should not take comfort 
from thinking that the agitation had 
ceased. He would refer to the letter 
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from a leading Maharajah, which Lord 
Roberts read with approval in another 
place. That letter said that when 
the people of India protested openly 
against any Measure it was a compli- 
ment to the British nation, because it 
showed they hoped to get justice. 
The Maharajah added :— 


“Tf we had no faith in England and English- 
men all agitation would have ceased, and there 
would have been a death-like calmness, not 
perhaps a very desirable thing in the political 
world of India.” 


The fact was that, if open agitation 
in this matter had ceased in India, it was 
not because the people had become in- 
different, but rather because the grievance 
complained of had sunk deeply in their 
minds, and because they had become 
hopeless of receiving justice. It was not 
unfrequently the case that when outer 
symptoms of discontent were sup- 
pressed real danger began. He there- 
fore begged the noble Lord to look 
into the real merits of the case and not 
to be deceived by mere outward appear- 
ances. The whole point of this contro- 
versy had reference to the question of 
Protection. When in 1895 Sir Henry 
James moved the adjournment of the 
House on the question of the Cotton 
Import Duties, the ground on which 
he did so was that Lancashire com- 
plained that the duties were Protective 
in their nature—that on the finer counts 
the Protection was partial, but that on 
the coarser counts, owing to the tariff of 
1894, it was absolute. Under that tariff 
all cotton goods imported were made 
liable to an ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent. aud by way of countervailing 
duty the excise was placed on yarns 
above 20’s. The argument of Lancashire 
was that this gave partial protection 
to the Indian mills as regarded the 
finer counts, because Lancashire paid 
upon the manufactured article, whereas 
the Indian mill owners only paid upon 
the raw material—namely, the yarns. 
Lancashire further argued that absolute 
protection was given with regard to the 
coarser goods of 20’s and under, because 
there was no excise on the yarns of 
those counts. The right hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, who was Secretary 
for India at that time, did not admit 
the plea of Protection, but he said 
that he was willing to make further 
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inquiries, and that, if it was shown that 
Protection existed, he should be prepared 
to take measures to remove the injustice. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concurred in that view, and therefore 
the only question really at issue was the 
point of Protection, and this was con- 
firmed by the present Secretary for 
India, who at the time of the last Indian 
Budget promised to eliminate from the 
duties everything savouring of the 
nature of Protection. With the object 
of dealing with the question, two Bills 
had been brought in by the Government 
of India, but he complained that this 
legislation went far beyond the necessi- 
ties of the case. It dealt with the 
alleged evil of Protection in regard to 
the complaint of Lancashire, but it went 
far beyond that and did an injustice to 
the people of India. It removed the 
excise duty from yarns and placed it 
upon woven goods—upon the manufac- 
tured article. The effect of this was 
to remove the grievance of Lancashire 
with regard to the finer counts, while it 
imposed a similar injustice on the Bombay 
millowners, because they had to pay 
twice over on the stores used in their mills. 
But the Government of Indéa, without 
any necessity, went much further than 
this by reducing the duty on the 
finer counts from 5 per cent. to 3} 
per cent., and thereby needlessly sacri- 
ficed a large amount of revenue. As 
to the coarser counts, also, there was 
the object of removing all Protective in- 
fluence. That might be done by placing 
the Lancashire producer and the Bom- 
bay producer on the same level in either 
of two ways—by having neither import 
nor excise duty, or by having toth import 
and excise duties on the coarser counts. 
The universal opinion in India had 
been in favour of having neither import 
nor excise duty on the coarser counts, 
so that no tax should be placed on such 
articles used by the poorer classes. But, 
without any sufficient reason, that wish 
was put aside, and an excise duty had 
been placed on the industries of India. 
This step had caused great indignation 
in India, and it was for this reason that 
he had brought the matter forward. 
The Government having gone, as he had 
said, beyond the necessities of the case, 
the responsibility rested upon them of 
showing to the House that they were 
justified i in the course they had es 
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It had been stated that Custom-house 
arrangements made it impossible to carry 
out the wishes of the people of India in 
the matter ; but that could hardly be. 
the fact, for the Government of Bombay 
had declared that there was no in- 
superable difficulty in remitting the 
duties on the coarser counts, and in 
1878 greater difficulties of a similar 
character were successfully overcome. In 
1878 the line tried to be drawn was at 
30’s, near the bulk of Manchester goods, 
so that the matter then was much more 
difficult to deal with, but it was grappled 
with successfully. Now the line proposed 
is 20’s, and there is mnch less practical 
difficulty. Then there was another im- 
portant point. The sole declared object 
of the re-arrangement of the duties was 
to get rid of protection. But the result 
was to create protection on a large scale 
in favour of hand looms and mills in 
native States. These together consumed 
three-fifths of all the yarn used in India. 
He was a friend to hand loom weavers 
and to native States, but from an 
economic point of view he must say 
they should not be given an unfair 
advantage. His main objection, how- 
ever, was that the re-arrangement 
relieved the richer and taxed the poorer. 
In the matter of food the poorer 
classes of India were very heavily 
taxed. There was no heavier tax known 
to the world than the Salt Tax, for the 
working man in India had to pay 40d. 
by way of duty for every one penny 
of value. Therefore he had to pay very 
heavily for his necessaries as regarded 
food, and it was not now the time to put 
a further tax upon his necessaries, that 
is, upon the wretched clothes he wore. It 
might be said that the amount was small, 
but then his means were small. The aver- 
age income was 14d. a day, and there was 
not much room for taxation out of that. 
Therefore he came back to his main con- 
tention, that, whereas the Government 
had taken off 50 lakhs from the taxation 
of the finer cloths worn by the richer, 
they had done very wrong in putting 10 
lakhs on the coarser cloths worn by the 
poorer, and he appealed to the noble 
Lord by a stroke of the pen to remove 
that grievance, which would have a very 
beneficial effect throughout India. He 
believed the Secretary of India some- 
what questioned the statement that the 
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the poorer classes. He thought it stood 
to reason that the coarser and cheaper 
fabrics would be worn by the poorer 
classes, and that seemed to be the 
view taken by all the authorities. 
That was the opinion of the India 
Office when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton was 
Secretary for India, and he did not 
know what further information had 
led the noble Lord to an alteration 
of that opinion. It was the basis 
of the whole complaint that the coarser 
cloths were worn by the poorer people. 
The Bombay Government, which he 
regarded as the highest authority on this 
matter, referred to the duty as a burden 
of taxation to be borne by the poorer 
classes, and that view was supported by 
the Native gentlemen in the Viceroy’s 
Council. He thought it was a little 
fantastic to say that the poor people 
wore the more expensive and finer cloths. 
His contention was that this tax upon 
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the poor was uncalled for, and that it) 


was very injurious both to the people it 
affected and in the feeling it had pro- 
duced throughout India. He had no 


wish that this should be a Party Motion | the Lancashire Members. 
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because it consisted entirely of gentle- 
men engaged in the import trade of 
cotton goods, and they pointed out that 
only two members of the body had any 
interest whatever in the Bombay mills. 
Public meetings had been held in 
different parts of India, and in every 
ease the strongest possible protest had 
been sent in. He did not know what 
was the real feeling of the Government 
of India in this matter. They seemed 
to have changed a good deal from their 
original position, and he would like to 
ask the noble Lord if he would explain 
how that conversion came about. He 
had read the Blue-book with very great 
care, and there was a curious hiatus 
between the important Dispatch sent by 
the noble Lord on the 5th of September 
last and the telegram from the Govern- 
ment of India of the 16th of January, 
from which it appeared that the Govern- 
ment of India had found salvation from 
the Secretary of State’s point of view. 
He should like to know if they could be 
favoured with the correspondence which 
took place between those dates. He 
thought he might also safely appeal to 
He wished 


at all, and he appealed to hon. Gentle-|to make no attack whatever upon them 


men on the other side who were 
acquainted with Indian matters. He 
regretted that his old friend Sir George 
Chesney was no longer in his place to 
raise his voice against this tax, as he did 
on a former occasion, but there were 
other Anglo-Indian Members still sitting 
in the House. There was his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green, 
who was a direct representative of India, 
and the hon. Member for Cardiff, and, 
if he had been present he would have 
made his appeal to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Manchester, who was for a 
long time Governor of Bombay, and also 
his hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Hackney, who had had a long ex- 
perience in India. He felt confident 
that those hon. Members would be pre- 
pared to confirm what he said as to the 
strength of the feeling on this matter 
throughout India. Every representa- 
tive association had put in its protest 
against what had been done. The 
Chambers of Commerce were at one 
with the Association of Millowners. It 
was a very remarkable thing that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay should 
have taken this view so strongly, 





for pressing their case as strongly as 
they could, but he would appeal to them 
to be satisfied with what they had got in 
this matter. They had received a very 
great concession .in the remission of 
1} per cent. upon the import trade, and 
he would appeal to them not to oppose 
the proposal to remit the excise and 
import duties on the coarser counts. 
They now paid the same import as 
excise, and they had this advantage 
with regard to the double pay- 
ment of taxation of stores. He 
really did not see why they should in 
any way oppose the removal of the 
import duties on the coarser fabrics. 
They had, too, at present a monopoly in 
drills, which were not made in India at 
all. Therefore this concession would 
actually be a benefit to them so far as 
drills were concerned. They had also 
pointed out that they were anxious to 
manufacture more of the coarser 
materials. If they were successful in 
doing so, it would also benefit them if 
the duty was taken off. If the Lan- 
cashire Members were agitating so 
strongly for the removal of these duties 
altogether, surely it was illogical for 
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them to object to a portion of the duties 
being removed. He also wished to 
appeal to the sentiment that was so 
forcibly put by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty when he pointed out how 
very unfortunate it would be if India 
and Lancashire should come into collision 
upon this matter. He did not wish to 
dilate upon the question of boycotting or 
of any hostile measures that might be 
taken in India, but it was a matter, he 
thought, that Lancashire should con- 
sider carefully. When they remembered 
that Japan, China, and America were 
running this country very hard in the 
matter of finer fabrics, it would be very 
unfortunate if their customers in India 
were to take their custom to those coun- 
tries instead of to the Lancashire mills. 
He did not think this would be any 
sacrifice at all, but even if it were, it 
would be worth making in order to 
remove the feeling of indignation and to 
draw more closely the bonds between the 
people of this country and of India. He 
would appeal to the whole House, and 
remind them of what the late Viceroy 
said upon this subject of the financial 
treatment of India. Speaking in an- 
other place, he said :— 
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“There was never a moment when it is more 
necessary to counteract the growing impression 
that our financial policy in India is dictated by 
selfish considerations.’’ 


This was a matter in which the people 
of India were exceedingly interested, 
and they would watch eagerly what 
the decision of that House would be. 
He trusted that that decision would 
be in accordance with right and justice, 
and humanity. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’ | 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee), in 
seconding the Motion, said, he could 
not claim to have spent the greater 
part of his life in India like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Banffshire, but 
he was very much struck with the words 
used by the late Secretary of State (Sir 
H. Fowler) on a memorable occasion 
when his right hon. Friend said that 
every Member in this House was a 
Member for India, and remembering 
those words he took occasion to spend 
the greater part of last winter in a visit 
to that great Dependency. No one 
could do so without being deeply im- 
pressed with sympathy for the teeming 
millions of the peaceful, patient indus- 
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trial classes of India, and with a desire 
to do whatever was possible in a Parlia- 
mentary capacity to promote their wel- 
fare. He must admit that in moving 
through India he was not a little struck 
with the strong Conservative—he might 
say Imperialist—sentiments of our coun- 
trymen in India among the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, and even the 
official classes. But he found that their 
Conservative and Imperialistic views 
had been not a little shaken by the 
attitude taken by a number of leading 
politicians in this country when in 
Opposition, and subsequently when they 
acceded to power, with regard to this 
question of the cotton duties. Wherever 
he went he heard nothing but admira- 
tion expressed for the firm attitude taken 
by the late Secretary for India, and on 
the other hand he heard nothing but 
resentment and strong disapprobation 
with regard to the course taken by a 
number of other politicians in—what 
was considered in India—the placing of 
local and provincial before Imperial con- 
siderations. Three things, he thought, 
must have struck everyone who had 
had time to look through the Blue- 
book which they received on Saturday 
morning. Those who had read the 
speeches of the able Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, in introducing this 
Measure before the Council, must have 
felt that with him it was forced.work, 
at all events, that he had very scanty 
respect for either the statements or 
the method of procedure adopted by 
those who took a leading part in the 
recent Lancashire agitation. Another 
impression which would be produced 
was that not only the non-official but 
that some of the most distinguished 
official members of the Indian Council 
were strongly opposed to the unsettle- 
ment of what they considered had been 
wisely settled in the time of the late 
Secretary of State. In the third place, 
they would find that it excited not only 
the opposition but the strong denuncia- 
tion of the mercantile classes, and the 
public generally throughout our great 
Indian Dependency. There would be 
found in those papers telegram after 
telegram, message after message, resolu- 
tion after resolution, representation after 
representation, from leading Chambers 
of Commerce in India supporting the 
views put forward by the Chamber of 
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Commerce in Bombay, and it should be 
distinctly remembered that the members 
of those Chambers of Commerce, more 
particularly in Calcutta, were not iden- 
tified with, nor interested in, the Indian 
cotton manufacturers in Bombay or 
other districts of India. They based 
their objections on solid and incontro- 
vertible principles, and put forward 
statements of fact which, he thought, to 
every unprejudiced mind must be irresis- 
tible. In passing, he might observe that 
no stronger or more powerful statement 
was probably ever written on an Indian 
subject than that put forward by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on these 
duties. During his visit to India he 
had many opportunities of meeting with 
commercial gentlemen, and he found 
that they were very strongly impressed 
with the view that those changes were 
not dictated by considerations for the 
interests of the people of India, but from 
political considerations in the home 
country. He would be glad if hon. 
Members would turn to the very able 
speech of the Hon. Patrick Fairplay. 
That gentleman was not a cotton manu- 
facturer or cotton merchant, but was a 
most enlightened merchant in Calcutta, 
and on this and on other questions put 
forward most statesmanlike views. His 
contention was that if there was a sur- 
plus to be disposed of it would be better 
in the interests of the Manchester and 
Lancashire manufacturers that that sur- 
plus should be devoted to the construc- 
tion of railways and the opening up of 
India for the distribution of the Man- 
chester and Lancashire goods, rather 
than to be frittered away in the manner 
in which the Home Government had 
selected. Not only did the Hon. Mr. 
Playfair speak strongly on the matter, 
but three of the Native representatives 
of the provinces—the Hon. Sahib 
Balmant Rao, representing the Central 
Provinces ; the Hon. Ananda Charlu, 
representing the Madras Presidency ; 
besides the Hon. Mr. Stevens, all spoke 
equally strongly. He would not weary 
the House by many quotations, but he 
might be permitted for a minute or two 
to select a passage from one of these 
speeches, namely, the Hon. Ananda 
Charlu. That gentleman said :— 


“Tam deeply grieved to find—I say this far 
more in sorrow than in anger—that our Finance 
Minister and the Government of which he is the 
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adviser have allowed themselves to be over- 
powered by the unreasoning outcry of Lanca- 
shire, and to be tempted and drawn out of their 
safe and incontrovertible stronghold. I beseech 
the responsible Ministers who have the power, if 
they possess the will, to see that our interests are 
not ruthlessly jeopardised. To my Anglo-Indian 
colleagues—my non-official colleagues in par- 
ticular—I have a word of earnest prayer. I 
know that most of their class believe in a 
Conservative Ministry, and that they are 
demonstrably partial to it. I know also that 
many Conservative Members who constitute the 
bulwark of that Ministry have entered Parlia- 
ment pledged to look after the interests of 
Lancashire in India. I mean no offence when I 
therefore say, what I cannot help feeling, that 
my Anglo-Indian colleagues would be in the 
last degree reluctant to impair the bulwark. 
But I shall beg of them to bear in mind that 
while India is safeguarded against foreign 
inroads by the strong arm of the British power, 
she is defenceless in matters where the English 
and the Indian interests clash, and where (as a 
Tamil saying puts it) the very fence begins to 
feed on the crop. In all vital matters relating 
to India, England holds the whip-hand, and men, 
sent out to us to watch those interests on the 
spot, are placed directly under that whip-hand. 
It requires preternatural strength of conviction 
and fortitude to withstand the flourish of the lash 
wielded by that whip-hand when the English 
and Indian interests stand mutually opposed. I 
am painfully conscious that I have spoken 
with considerable warmth, but I could not 
carry a smile on any lips or play the role of 
a soft-tongued courtier when I am face to face 
with a gross injury which is in store for the 
masses.”’ 


Duties. 


Not only did these representatives of the 
Native provinces speak, but the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, the Hon. 
Alexander M’ Kenzie, also strongly pro- 
tested. Sir Alex. M’ Kenzie said that— 


“Sir James Westland has not dealt with what 
to my mind is one of the principal objections to 
the Measure, that is the protectionand favouritism 
shown to one special item of our import tariff 
while there are undoubtedly many other items in 
that tariff which have equal claims to considera- 
tion. As a Free Trader myself, I shall rejoice to 
see the day when we revert to Free Trade 
altogether, but as long as our finances require us 
to realise duties of this kind I can see no 
particular reason why cotton should be more 
favoured than woollen or other goods in the 
tariff.” 


These were the remarks of an able and 
trusted servant of the Crown, and he 
referred to them particularly, because 
during his visits to India he had seen 
that other industries there, in conse- 
quence of the cheapness of labour and 
their having the raw material at their 
doors, were seriously affecting some of 
our home industries. There was the 
paper-making industry. The time was 
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when almost every pound of paper used 
in India was exported from this country. 
Now there were several large and flourish- 
ing paper mills in India which had 
obtained almost the whole of the Govern- 
ment contracts, and were supplying the 
commercial classes with the whole of their 
paper. The consequence of this was 
that there had been a very large and 
serious reduction in the exports of paper 
from this country to India, and that 
was one of the causes why the paper 
industry in this country was now 
seriously depressed. Then there was 
another industry with which he was 
personally acquainted. It was that in 
which his own constituents were directly 
engaged. It had been for a number of 
years a very large and _ prosperous 
industry. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The 
hon. Member must confine himself to 
the question of the cotton duties. 


Indian Cotton 


*Sir JOHN LENG bowed at once to | 


the ruling of the Speaker. He went on 
to say that it might not be out of order 
for him to allude to a question which he 
put some time ago to the Secretary for 
India, and in which he referred to 
one serious inequality in the competi- 
tion between English and Indian in- 
dustries. It was an industry where 
they were allowed in India by the Fac- 
tory Act to work Saturday and Sunday, 
night and day all the year round. 
He appealed to the Secretary for India 
to use his influence in order that some- 
thing like the Saturday and Sunday 
holidays which we had in this 
country might be established in that 
Indian industry; but the noble Lord 
relied simpiy on the legality of the Act, 
and gave no promise that he would 
interfere in the matter. The only other 
brief extract he would take from the 
Blue book was a telegram which summed 
up very much the whole of the case. It 
was a telegram from the Hon. P. M. 
Mehta, President of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association, to the Secretary of 
the Government of India, and was as 
follows :— 


“T am instructed by the Council of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association to telegraph to you 
the following Resolution passed to-day: ‘That 
the pending proposal with regard to Cotton 
Duties before the Council is calculated to cause 
serious discontent among people, inasmuch. as, 
coming on top of various recent Measures, it 
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leads people to firm conviction that their 
interests are being constantly sacrificed to those 
of a section of the British community; that it 
i” a measure of grave political and economic 
| impolicy to put an excise on coarse cloths worn 
| by the poorest classes, especially when it is 
| done after remitting a portion of duty paid by 
| richer classes on finer cloths, and that avowedly 
| for no existing substantial reason, but, as es 
mitted by Finance Minister, solely for purpose 
of enabling Lancashire to make experiment: 
that intense and real excitement and indignation 
revail among all classes of people at proposed 
egislation; and the Council venture to urge 
that such policy cannot fail to be extremely 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
Empire.’ ” 


Duties. 


Large public meetings, with thousands 
attending them, had been held in all the 
great centres of population in India to 
protest against this alteration of the 
Cotton Duties. He felt interested in 
this question, because he was satisfied 
that the Lancashire agitation was based 
'on a delusion, and was promoted by the 
|ery that a great reduction of exports to 
India took place in the earlier months 
of 1895. Five months were a very 
limited period in the course of trade, 
jand prominence was not given to the 
| fact that in the year 1894 great specu- 
| lation, great over-trading, and an exces- 
sive export of those cotton goods took 
place. The excess of exports to India 
|in 1894 over the average of preceding 
|years was not less than 357,000,000 
| yards, and in the first nine months of 
|1895 the reduction only amounted to 
134,000,000, leaving an excess of 
233,000,000 yards. He would like to 
bring another very striking fact before the 
House with regard to alleged Indian com- 
petition. Besides what the Bombay manu- 
facturers sold for their own home market 
in India, they exported in 1893-4 about 
54,000,000 yards of piece goods. That 
seemed a pretty large quantity, but there 
was imported from this country in the 
“same period no less than 2,366,000,000 
| yards, chiefly from Lancashire. So that 
|the Indian exports, which it was con- 
‘tended were to damage and ruin the 
| Lancashire trade, amounted to only one- 
|fortieth of what they imported from 
|Lancashire. He would detain the 
| House no further than to read a com- 
|munication which he had received that 
|morning from a gentleman who 

spent more than a quarter of a century 
in India, and who was very intimately 
|acquainted with both its financial and 
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commercial interests. 
wrote :— 


‘It is very unfortunate that the British Par- 
liament has ever felt called upon to dictate to the 
Government of India the way in which its 
revenue shall orshall not be raised. ‘The people 
of India who pay the taxes have the first claim 
to decide how the taxes shall be levied, and 
what those taxes shall be. The British Parlia- 
ment has been until very recently regarded by 
the people of India as their last resort in search 
of equity and justice. It has been looked up to 
as the palladium of their rights. Magistrates 
might go wrong—men are but human—those 
charged with the government of the country 
might be led astray—such things do occur, but 
it was felt that the pulse of the British Parlia- 
ment beat strong to help the oppressed, to do 
justice in scorn of consequences, and that self- 
interest and greed for gain might be searched for 
vainly within its walls. I very much fear that 
the recent action of the Secretary of State, 
which has been echoed in Parliament, has gone 
some way to dispel this cherished illusion. It 
must be borne in mind that, notwithstanding 
its many millions, the average income of the 
people of India is extremely small. Therefore, 
if a tax is to touch these millions, it must be on 
articles of daily use by them. There is an 
extremely heavy tax on salt, and a duty of 3} 
per cent. on all cotton piece goods, whether im- 
ported into or manufactured in India by power- 
looms. Government by mandate, which is the 
name now given to the interference of the 
Secretary, is not calculated to cement de- 
pendencies to the mother country, and it has 
certainly not tended to increase the loyalty of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, than whom it would 
be difficult to find a more peaceable, law-abiding, 
and orderly people.” 
| “ Hear, hear !”| 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorcr Haminton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) said, he did not question 
the right of the hon. Baronet to make 
use of the forms of the House to call 
attention to this matter, but thought it 
was unfortunate that he had doneso. It 
was, in his opinion, one of the most 
difficult and, perhaps, one of the most 
dangerous questions that Parliament 
could be called upon to deal with. The 
hon. Baronet had alluded to the political 
danger of a collision between the public 
opinion of this country and of India. 
So far as he knew, Lancashire had never 
objected to the Indian Government’s 
having complete control over its taxation. 
What Lancashire contended for was the 
principle of perfect equality of treatment, 
and that, if India was to remain a part 
of the Empire, perfect equality of treat- 
ment was what Englishmen had a right 
to demand. So long as taxation was 
imposed on that principle, the political 
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That gentleman | danger would disappear ; but the moment 
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| it was attempted to differentiate between 
|the industry of one country and the 
other, both were brought into collision. 
So long as the principle of perfect 
equality was established, there was no 
fear of any wide difference of opinion 
between those who lived in these islands 
and those who lived in India. His pre- 
decessor in office, in giving his assent to 
the tariff of taxes of 1894, deemed that 
he had established that perfect equality 
of treatment, and declared, in most un- 
mistakable terms, that, if it could be 
shown that these duties were in any way 
unequal in their application or protective 
in their character, he was bound to con- 
sider any such representation with the 
view and desire of eliminating from the 
duties any vestige of Protection. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] That was the attitude the right 
hon. Gentleman took up, and he was 
bound to say that he had endeavoured 
honourably to fulfil his pledges. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The previous duty which was 
in force was a 5 per cent. Customs duty 
upon all cloth goods and yarns imported 
into India; but the duty supposed to be 
equivalent to the Customs duties raised 
by the Excise was 5 per cent., not on the 
finished value of the cloth, but on the 
initial value of the yarn before it was 
woven into cloth, and all yarn below 20 
‘counts was exempted from taxation ; 
consequently it was demonstrably clear 
that all English goods which went to 
India under 20 counts paid a 5 per cent. 
duty from which similar goods made in 
India were exempt. All cloth above 
20 counts paid on the finished value of 
the cloth against the excise levied on 
the initial value of the yarn alone. 
He did not say that the difference was 
very substantial, but theoretically there 
was a case of Protection. Anyone who 
looked at the able statement drawn up on 
behalf of Lancashire would see that the 
case was unanswerable—namely, that 
the duties as imposed did not comply 
with the sole condition which accom- 
panied their imposition. In these cir- 
cumstances the attention of the Indian 
Government was called to the fact, and 
they were asked to reconsider the tariff 
with a view to bring it into harmony 
with the Parliamentary condition on 
which alone it was sanctioned? The 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the 





| hiatus which occurred between his - letter 
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of the 5th of September, and the tele- 
gram of the Indian Government of the 
16th of January, and wanted to know 
what was done in the interval? The 
Government of India were acting, as far 
as they could, on the instructions con- 
tained in his letter, and were endeavour- 
ing to ascertain how they could possibly 
amend the tariff so as to bring it into 
conformity with the distinct pledge given 
to Parliament ; and they were forced, 
after exhausting every conceivable 
method, to come to the conclusion that 
the only possible way to maintain these 
Cotton Duties in accordance with that 
pledge was to adopt the system which 
the hon. Baronet now condemned. The 
hon. Member said that he did not ask 
for very much. The hon. Gentleman 
only asked that a line should be drawn 
across cotton goods, and that the Gov- 
ernment should say that, inasmuch as 
there was but little competition between 
England and India in the lower counts, 
all those counts should be free, and that 
taxation should be imposed on cloth 
above a certain standard. The first 
reason why they should not adopt that 
course was that it was not in the in- 
terests of the poor consumer that they 
should do so; and the second was that 
this tariff which they had sent out was, 
in his judgment, calculated to impose a 
greater burden upon the poor consumer | 
than the tariff which it succeeded. The | 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that all 
economical and industrial forces were 
stationary, and that if they drew a hard- 
and-fast line and put a tax upon one 
side, that tax would leave things much 
as they were before. But all these 
forces were moving, and if they intro- 
duced merely a comparatively slight 
change they would cause a disturbance 
out of all proportion in gravity to the 
change. If they drew a hard-and-fast 
line, as had been proved over and over 
again, over a great mass of commodities, 
and said that all above a certain quality 
should be taxed, that would cause a rise 
in the price of all commodities to which 
that taxation applied. But they could 
not exempt those on the other, side of 
the line from rising in price also. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They rose in sym- 
pathy. The primary object of these 
duties was that the Government should 
obtain as much as possible of the 
enhanced price, but. the whole of the 
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enhanced price of the yarn and cloths 
below 20’s, which would be paid by the 
consumers under the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet, would go into the pockets of 
the producers. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
hon. Baronet was unconsciously advo- 
cating, not the interests of the poor con- 
sumer, but of the Bombay producer. 
Economically, his proposal was altogether 
unsound. -As long as there was a duty 
on yarns it was possible to distinguish 
between the qualities of the yarns. 
Many of his hon. Friends had been con- 
nected all their lives with the cotton 
trade, but he did not believe that one of 
them would say that when yarns were 
woven into cloth that they could as 
accurately discriminate between what 
was above and what was below a certain 
line. The moment they attempted to 
draw such a line they would land them- 
selves in endless difficulties. Ifthey put 
a tax upon any particular article, it was 
essential that they should put a tax upon 
any substitute for it. The experiment 
was tried in India in 1878, and it had 
absolutely brokendown. An exemption 
was made on certain classes of cotton 


goods, and the result was so extraordi- 


nary that he almost hesitated to quote 
the figures. He, however, had tested 
their accuracy. Before the slight altera- 
tion was made, the free goods imported 
from England amounted to 9,000,000 
yards, the amount of duty-paid goods 
being 358,000,000 yards. In the first 
six months of the next year, the duty- 
paid goods fell to 323,000,000 yards, and 
the duty-free goods rose to 99,000,000 
yards ; while in the subsequent year the 
duty-paid goods fell to 164,000,000 
yards, and the duty-free goods rose to 
360,000,000 yards. Sir James West- 
land, in his statement contained in the 
Blue-book, said that he had received a 
letter from one of the import merchants 
of Calcutta, in which the writer said :— 
“As regards, however, practically the whole 
of what is technically called ‘ grey goods,’ of 
which the bulk of the Lancashire imports con- 
sist, they are used by the same class of con- 
sumers as take the production of the Indian 
mills, and if they can, owing to their passing 
free of duty, obtain the latter on more favour- 
able terms than the former, then unquestionably 
the tendency will be towards a decrease in the 
demand for those least favourably situated.” 


Further on Sir James Westland said :— 


“ Another document which I’ only received 
It says. 
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chester merchants put forward, in which they 
asserted that the relief of goods under 20’s, was 
sure to react in the form of restricting the 
demand for goods over 20’s. On Tuesday I had 
a very remarkable confirmation of my opinion 
in the shape of two pieces manufactured by one 
of the Petit group of mills at Bombay from 
20’s yarns, which have totally supplanted an 
English-made cloth, the yarns being 28’s in the 
twist (the ‘reed’ threads) and 32’s in the 
weft (the ‘pick’ threads). The remarkable 


{18 “May 1896} 
after referring to the argument which the Man-. 
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; treatment ; but it should not be said 
‘that their case was put forward in the 
interests of the poor. Had the hon. 
Baronet ever attempted to find out what 
proportions of cloth the power-looms in 
India supplied to the population? If 
not, he would be surprised to hear how 
small the proportion was. He had some 
figures showing the proportions of yarn 
consumed by the power-looms and by 








a gan = pant | peony _ ak oh te eae | the hand-looms, which he would lay 
stituted and supplanted cloths. That 20’s should | before the House. The power looms, it 
be substituted for 22’s or 24’s and 12 or 13! was estimated, consumed 78,000,000 Ibs. 
threads per quarter inch for 14 or 15 we were | of yarn, and the hand-looms consumed 
quite prepared for, but that substitution should | 311,000,000 Ibs. of yarn. It was fur- 
have at once gone so far we did not expect. ? % : 
These are two pieces of further evidence re-| ther estimated that the imports from 
ceived since the Bill was introduced, and con-| Lancashire amounted to no less than 
firm the view the Government of India has | 308,000,000 Ibs. of yarn ; and, there- 
taken in this matter, and on which it has based | fore out of nearly 700,000,000 lbs. of 
its policy, that there is no permanent solution isi 5 ot th ¢ ] 
of the difficulty in any system which will leave Y@at™ woven into cloth, = eee 
a dividing line at any point, and tax the cloth | of India absorbed only 78,000,000 Ibs., 
which is above that line, and exempt from the and if exported cloth be deducted, 
tax the cloth which is below it.” they scarcely supplied 10 per cent. 
a ’ of the cloth which was consumed 
The moment differential treatment was|j, India. It was quite a mistake to 
attempted difficulties arose. The one) assume, as the hon. Baronet did, that 
thing which trade was afraid of, and | the coarser cloths were worn by the poor, 
which paralysed it, was a fear of legisla-| who, whether for reasons of cost or of 
tion which would alter existing terms of | greater durability, bought the cloths im- 
competition. So long as taxation was ported from England, The tariff which 
to be on perfectly equitable terms, whe-| had been introduced reduced the burden 
ther the tax was raised or whether it| of taxation upon the consumer, the tax 
was lowered, did not very much matter! upon imported goods having been re- 
to the competitors, because both could| duced by 3} per cent. He had not a 
compete on perfectly equal terms. But | reliable statement of what proportion of 
the moment they differentiated by legis-| imported cloth was consumed by the 
lation, the result was to bring the two| poor of India, but he was perfectly cer- 
competing industries directly into con- | tain that more than half of it was bought 
flict with each other. That had been| by them. The enormous mass of yarn 
one of the troubles in the past, and, utilised by hand-looms was free from 
warned by the past, the Government | taxation, and consequently its products 
had, after looking into this question | were cheaper than they had been. 
from the Imperial and broadest point of |[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He thought he had 
view, felt that they must not have re-| shown that the proposal of the hon. 
course to legislation which would bring| Baronet was one to which the House 
two great industrial communities not} could not assent. He owned that he felt 
only into trade competition, but into| great satisfaction at having been able to 
political competition with one another. | bring about an arrangement that put an 
|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ Then the hon. | end to the agitation which previously 
Baronet said that he brought forward existed, and he believed that arrange- 
this Motion in the interests of the poor ; ment was a perfectly fairone. The hon. 
but, if they looked for the source of such Gentleman who spoke second told them 
proposals, they could often be traced to that a great many people in India 
the Bombay millowners. He, for one, objected to it, but he did not tell them 
had not the least objection to the case of | what their arguments were. It was the 
the Bombay millowners, or any other misfortune of these trade disputes that 
millowners, being properly represented | the natural sympathies of those residing 
before that House, and they were en-| in the localities where the industry was 
titled to perfect justice and equality of situated were always in favour of that 
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industry. It was a matter of sentiment 
rather than of argument, and that had 
in the past constituted the main danger 
of this question. So far as he knew the 
agitation had absolutely quieted down. 
Tt was seen now that they had made a 
just and fair settlement, and the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet, though a 
small one in itself, would in reality 
knock away the keystone of the system 
which had superseded that which was 
previously in force. For these reasons 
he hoped that the House would not only 
reject the proposal which the hon. 
Baronet had made, but, inasmuch as he 
had brought forward no arguments in 
support of it, that they would not con- 
sider it necessary to continue the Debate 
at any length. In supporting the Gov- 
ernment the House would endorse the 
view that they had contrived to bring 
about an equitable and judicial solution 
of as contentious a matter as could be 
brought before any Government. 

Cheers. | 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the three speeches 
which had been delivered had severally 
illustrated the extreme inconvenience of 
the mode in which this question had 
been brought before the House. There 
had been no notice upon the Paper, and 
there had been no intimation, except a 
rumour in the Press, that possibly this 
question might be brought forward 
within 48 hours. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN said that 
he had sent an intimation to the Leader 
of the Opposition. 

Sir H. FOWLER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman only received that intimation 
that morning, and he did not conceive 
that to be an intimation to the House, 
which was entitled to have full notice. 
This question, the gravity of which it 
was impossible to exaggerate, had been 
brought before them in a manner which 
he thought prejudiced it, and which 
would tend to produce an unfortunate 
effect in India. Heshould be prepared, 
at the proper time and under proper cir- 
cumstances, to defend his own action, 
and also to criticise what had been done 
since he held office ; but hon. Members 
had not had this Blue-book in their 
hands many hours, and for his own 
part he candidly confessed that he had 
not had time to carefully read it. He 
knew nothing of the correspondence 
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which had passed between the noble 
Lord opposite and the Government of 
India ; he was only aware that certain 
proposals had been adopted which really 
carried out in their main character his 
own original proposal. The old contro- 
versy had been raised between Lanca- 
shire and India, and the question as to 
the limit of the amount of the Excise 
Duty which had been levied by the 
Government had also been raised. He 
wished to point out to the House that 
these were grave questions which ought 
to be discussed in a regular manner, so 
that the House could arrive at a decision 
which would carry some weight with it. 
They were asked to vote upon the ques- 
tion ‘‘That this House do now ad- 
journ’’; but could anybody undertake to 
explain to the people of India what that 
meant? Practically it was a vote of 
censure upon the Government for the 
action they had taken, and which had 


| received the approval of the Legislative 


Council of India. It was suggested that 
the noble Lord should withhold his 
assent from this Bill, which, no doubt, 
originally emanated to a great extent 
from himself, or had his full appreval. 
He had no doubt the noble Lord had 
followed what Lord Salisbury laid down 
in his celebrated Dispatch as to the rela- 
tive positions of the Legislative Council 
and the Secretary of State, and the great 
mischief which would accrue to the 
public interests, and especially to com- 
mercial interests, if there was any colli- 


sion between these two powers. No 
doubt the Legislative Council fully 


understood what the noble Lord was 
going to do. They could not suppose 
that the noble Lord was going to upset 
the work of his own hands, or that the 
Legislative Council was going to repeal 
what it had just passed. If the noble 
Lord were to adopt the suggestion that 
he should arbitrarily annul what he had 
presumably assented to only within the 
last three months, that would be a course 
deserving the censure of the House, and 
would be without precedent and in- 
capable of defence. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
He deprecated this premature, imma- 
ture, and incohclusive Debate. He was, 
he believed as strong a Party fighting- 
man as any man on that side of the 
House, but he never would consent to 
throw India into the vortex of our 
Party politics. At this moment, when 
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they had a fight with the Government 
on a question in regard to which strong 
Party feeling was aroused, and when 
they were on the eve of another Party 
political fight of perhaps greater magni- 
tude, there was fo pressing necessity to 
throw this question into the cauldron of 
political strife, and if it were done it 
would, he believed, produce a very un- 
fortunate effect. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not go to a Division, but 
if he did the result would be that the 
House, without any opportunity of fairly 
and fully discussing the Papers, would 
commit itself to an approval of the 
action of the Secretary of State. The 
hon. Baronet said that the action of the 
noble Lord was very much disapproved in 
India; he knew nothing at al] about that, 
but if that were so, how important was it 
that their decision upon this question 
should not be arrived at in a hurry ? 
The discussion of this question ought not 
to have a Party aspect. He should 
decline to defend his own action or cen- 
sure that of the Party opposite. He 
hoped they should not have a revival of 
the controversy between Manchester and 
India, until they had an opportunity 
first of seeing and reading what 
Lancashire wants, and what was the 
reply of the Chambers of Commerce, and 
especially of India, as to the case put 
forward by Manchester. Lancashire 
Members had a right to be heard. 
Reference had been made to the admir- 
able speech of the Finance Minister of 
India, and by chance he had come upon 
this passage :—- 

“I have heard it argued, and it has been 
argued to-day, that they are in some respects 
precisely the classes who ought to contribute to 
present necessities ; inasmuch as the same fall 
in the rupee which has rendered it necessary 
for us to enlarge our revenue has been to them 
« source of advantage. To them it means 
higher prices for their agricultural produce, 
and more active trade in carrying it away to 
the markets. Those who argue about oppres- 
siveness of taxation and the inability of these 
classes to meet the demand, altogether forget, 
it seems to me, the figures, with which they 
are dealing. The whole tax which we intend 
to obtain by cotton duties is put down at 105 
lakhs of rupees; the number of people who 
pay it—for nearly every soul in India wears 
cotton cloths—is something like 287,000,000 ; 
and the result of these two figures is to show 
that the average contribution of each person 
to the tax is about seven pies, a little over 
half an anna. It is a tax which by the nature 
of its application is to some extent graduated 
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according to the means of the payer, and we 
may safely say that the vast mass of the popu- 
lation to which I have referred will not be 
called on to pay on the average more than 
half an anna, and that the poorest classes— 
those who cannot afford to indulge in even 
such luxuries as a good dhuti—will not have 
to pay, even if they used taxed cloth, more 
than a quarter as much, or, say, one pie and 
a half. To talk of this as oppressive taxation 
is a misuse of words.” 


Duties. 


[“ Hear, hear!”| He was sorry to 
have interposed in that Debate, but he 
thought it due to the House to make 
these few remarks. [‘ Hear, hear! ] 
The changes made by the noble Lor 
were of great gravity, and they could not 
be properly discussed on a Motion for 
the Adjournment. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) agreed as to the great inconvenience 
that must ensue if this subject was to 
be sprung upon the House in this 
manner. The Motion appeared to be 
based upon the argument that the con- 
sequence of the alteration of the duties 
would be an increase of taxation upon 
the poor of India. He should like to 
know at what percentage the hon. 
Baronet fixed the poor of India? He 
did not think he should be over-stating 
the facts if he were to put it at 80 per 
cent. or 90 per cent., and yet the noble 
Lord had pointed out that the amount 
of duty-free goods consumed in India 
previous to the alteration of the duties 
was only one-tenth of the total consump- 
tion. Unless the hon. Baronet was pre- 
pared to argue that the poor classes of 
India were not more than one-tenth of 
the whole population, the superstructure 
he had raised was entirely dissipated. 
(Hear, hear!”] At present all the 
people of India were called upon to pay 
was 3} per cent. additional taxation 
upon vune-tenth of their consumption, 
whereas they were relieved to the extent 
of 14 per cent. upon nine-tenths of their 
consumption. The position of Lan- 
cashire was clear. They had pointed to 
the increasing and fierce competition 
taking place between India and Lan- 
cashire. They had showed that, whilst 
they in Lancashire had a retrogressive 
and staguant trade, in India there was 
a developing and progressive trade. 
They had stated that, while in Lan- 
cashire millions of spindles were stopped, 
in India the cotton factories were paying 
dividends of from 10 per cent. to 25 per 
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cent., and that during the year subse- 
quent to the imposition of these duties 
the shares of the Bombay mills increased 
in value to the extent of 1,600,000 tens 
of rupees. Taking those facts into con- 
sideration, it could not be argued that 
India was suffering. It had been con- 
tended and proved that the duties were 
protective. Up to 20’s counts they 
were absolutely protective. The hon. 
Member gave an example of the way in 
which an inferior article made in India 
was made to pass as of Lancashire 
manufacture, but said he would not 
enlarge upon this matter, as it would be 
brought out if a Debate rose upon the 


Indian Cotton 


question. They had got what they 
claimed and asked for. They had 


asked that their position should be 
rendered identical with that of the 
Indian manufacturer, and that there 
should be an equalisation of duties. In 
granting them that, he thought the noble 
Lord had removed the bone of conten- 
tion between Lancashire and India— 
[“ hear, hear!”|—and they now joined 
hands with the Indian manufacturers in 
an attempt to get the whole of the 
duties abolished. The imposition of the 
duties in India had been referred to as 
costly and vexatious. It had also been 
said that this was protection in favour of 
the handloom manufacturer against the 
power loom manufacturer. A duty of 
3} per cent. was protective, in the mind 
of the hon. Baronet, when it came 
between the power loom manufacturer 
and the handloom manufacturer, but, 
according to his contention, and that of 
many hon. Members on the same side of 
the House, a five per cent. duty was not 
protective when it was imposed upon 
Lancashire goods against Indian goods. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Agitation and excite- 
ment had, no doubt, taken place in India, 
but he believed, from representations he 
had had, that they had died down. They 
also took place in Lancashire when the 
people felt they were being treated in a 
distinctly unfair manner.  [* Hear 
hear!”| He believed the present 
arrangement was one agreeable to the 
manufacturers of both Lancashire and 
India. Whether the duties rose or fell 
was a matter of no importance to Lan- 
cashire manufacturers so long as they 
were not placed at a disadvantage in 
competition with Indian manufacturers 


Mr. George Whiteley, 
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in the Indian markets, and they all paid 


alike. [Cheers.] 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE sug- 
gested to the hon. Baronet the pro- 
priety of withdrawing his Motion, as he 
considered that the time of introducing 
it was not judiciously selected. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port as to the reasonable measure of con- 
tentment resulting from the action of the 
Government in altering the duties, but 
he still hoped to see them entirely 
removed, as altogether undesirable. That 
question had best be discussed, however, 
when the financial affairs of India 
were debated, and he hoped that 
that time would be early. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dundee, 
a little exercised in his mind by 
what had taken place in the House last 
summer, took a trip to Bombay last 
winter, dined with a number of gentle- 
men connected with the trade of Bom- 
bay, and came back impressed with the 
notion that the Lancashire people were 
most selfish. On that point he must 
have some better evidence than that 
supplied by the hon. Baronet. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question be now 

ut.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope it will not 
be necessary to put such a Motion after 
the appeals which have been made from 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
thought his hon. Friend would act wisely 
if he withdrew his Motion, but he hoped 
the Leader of the House would give 
them a promise that the Indian Budget 
should be brought on at a time when this 
subject could be adequately discussed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that no one was more 
anxious than he that the Indian Budget 
should come on at a time when Indian 
matters could be adequately discussed ; 
but he was not the obstacle to the pro- 
gress of business. He felt that this was 
not a time when this subject could be 
properly discussed, and, therefore, he 
hoped the House would dispose of the 


Motion without a Division. [*‘ Hear, 
hear !” 
*Sir W. WEDDERBURN understood 


the right hon. Gentleman would do his 


|utmost to bring on the Indian Budget 
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on an early day, and, therefore, asked 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS). 

Bill to amend the Public Health Act 
with respect to the powers of Port) 
Sanitary Authorities, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell and | 
Mr. Chaplin; presented, and Read the | 
First time ; to be Read a second time | 
upon Thursday, and to be printed.— | 
[Bill 250. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


{Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair.] 


Progress [14th May]. Clause 1 (as 
amended). The words printed in italics 
have been inserted in Committee. 


EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FROM 
HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS ACT 
APPLIES. 


(1.) After the thirty-first day of March next 
during the continuance of this Act, that is to say, 
the period of five years after the passing of this 
Act the occupier of agricultural land in Eng- 
land shall be liable in the case of every rate to 
which this Act applies, to pay one-half only of 
the rate in the pound payable in respect of 
buildings and other hereditaments. 


(2.) This Act shall apply to every rate as 
defined by this Act, except a rate— 


(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is 
liable, as compared with the occupier of 
buildings and other hereditaments, to be 
assessed to or to pay in the proportion of 
one-half or less than one-half, or 

(6) which is assessed under any commission 
of sewers or in respect of any drainage, 
wall, embankment, or other work for the 
benefit of the land. 


Amendment again proposed, after the 
word “occupier,” to insert the words 
“and owner.”—( Mr. Channing.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 
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| THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
|that just before the conclusion of the 
| Debate on the Amendment the other 
night, the right hon. Gentleman the 
_Member for Wolverhampton complained 
| that no notice whatever had been taken 
of the speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. In 
not replying to him he certainly did not 
mean any discourtesy to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but it appeared to him that 
‘the right hon. Gentleman spoke to an 
Amendment which was quite different 
‘to that of the hon. Member for 
|Northamptonshire and that it would 
be inconvenient to discuss two Amend- 
|ments at the same time. He had 
| stated already, he thought with suffi- 
even distinctness and clearness, his 
reasons for opposing the Amendment 
now before the Committee. Undoubtedly 
| the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman the Member for Bodmin was, in 
|some respects, much less objectionable 
|than that under discussion ; indeed, in 
some respects and subject to certain con- 
ditions, there was a good deal to be 
said for the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
‘posal. He signed the Report of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, which 
recommended a division of rates, but the 
view of the Government was that, if 
that principle was to be adopted at all, 
it must have attached to it three condi- 
tions, all of which were wanting in the 
present Bill. If such an arrangement 
were made at all it ought to be made as 
a permanent arrangement, and ought to 
apply to rates of every description. 
(Hear, hear!”] They had already 
agreed to make this Bill a temporary 
Bill, and in addition to that it applied 
to rates which fell upon land only. The 
third condition was one of the very first 
importance—viz., that if the owner was 
to bear directly any portion of the rates 
he must have fair and adequate repre- 
sentation. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There 
was no provision of that kind in the 
Bill, and he was not prepared to in- 
cumber the Measure by any such pro- 
vision. He was rather surprised at the 
attitude of right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site upon this question, because in 1893 
they refused to adopt the principle of 
division of rates although strenuously 
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pressed to do so by some of their sup- 
porters. He did not now refer to the 
hon. Member for South Molton. That 
hon. Gentleman had been quite im- 
partial in his condemnation of both 
Parties, but he recollected that, although 
the hon. Gentleman did screw up his 
courage to put upon the Paper an 
Amendment to the late Government’s 
Bill under which the rates would have 
been divided, when the crucial moment 
arrived he withdrew the Amendment. 
There were others who took a very 
different action. Mr. Rathbone, for 
instance, summed up his speech on the 
6th of November 1893 by laying down 
three conditions, one of which was that 
the rates should be divided between 
owners and occupiers, and that, to guard 
against too great laxity in increase of 
debt, owners should be given representa- 
tion on the governing body. On the 
21st of the same month, Mr. Rathbone 
moved an Amendment, the foundation 
of which, he said, was a direct division 
of rates between owner and occupier. 
To his speech the Government of the 
day turned a deaf ear, and the right); 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- | 
hampton apparently so much disap-| 
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was then somewhat in favour of the proposed 
division, as landowners in quarter sessions had 
autocratic control of the county rate, and as ex 
officio guardians, had direct representation in 
dispensing the poor rate. All this is now 
altered. County, District and Parish Councils 
are all. elected ‘by a constituency, the great 
majority of whom pay directly no rates. It 
seems, therefore, an injustice to call upon the 
owners of the land to pay half those rates over 


| which they have neither representation nor con- 


trol. The great spending body are the Guar- 
dians, and the farmers in rural districts are 
still in a large majority, and, being the chief 
ratepayers, are naturally interested in keeping 
the rates within reasonable bounds. Now that 
Parliament appears willing to give the 
tenants some substantial relief from rates, 
what cause is there for dividing the 
remainder of the burden with the landlord? 
It is nonsense to say that this just con- 
cession will all be taken by the landlord I will 
answer for the East Anglian tenantry, that if 
we get it we mean to keep it ”—[chcers]—“ but 
when any substantial benefit comes from better 
times, we farmers shall only be too glad to share 
our profits with our labourers and our land- 
lords.” [Cheers.] You are aware that the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, at the end of 
its last meeting, passed a Resolution by a small 
majority in favour of dividing rates between 
owner and occupier. But, as the total of the 
division did not number above one-half the 
Members of the Council who were present early 
in the day, a different decision would have 
resulted in the morning.” 





proved of it that he would have none of |{Cheers.] He had only further to add 
it. The reason was not very far to | that for the reasons he had that after- 
seek. The Government had themselves noon and _ previously stated, her 
made the division practically impossible | Majesty’s Government could make no 
by refusing the representation of the | concessions on this point, and therefore 
owners. Having refused to adopt the| they must positively refuse to accede 
principle in 1893, they called upon the | to the Amendment before the House. 
present Government to adopt it in a! [Cheers.| 

totally different Bill. There was no! Str HENRY FOWLER said that 
feeling, or a very small one indeed, on | the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
this question. In reply to the} had taunted the late Government and 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, only | \himself both on Thursday night and 
three reports in favour of the pro- | again now that the best and most 
posed division had been sent  in.| legitimate opportunity of dealing with 
Only that morning.he had received a) | the question of the division of rates 
letter from a gentleman whom the House | between owner and occupier occurred 
would at once recognise as an authority | upon the Local Government Bill of 1894. 
on this question, and he should like to) Mr. CHAPLIN: I said it was a 
read it to the House. It was from Mr. | much better opportunitity. 


Clare Sewell Read, who, writing from | 
Honingham Thorpe, Norwich, said — 


“T hope you will continue to oppose the 


Amendment of your Rating Bill for the divi- | 


sion of rates between landlord and tenant. | 


Sir H. FOWLER replied that they 


, would not quarrel about the comparative 


or the superlative, but as there were 
many new Members who cheered the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 





When, some thirty years ago, a similar proposal ‘he would like to recall the circum- 
was before the House, I am 1 reminded ee stances which attended the passing of 
it might be more covenient for a heavy-laden 

ass to carry its load in two panniers, but | the Bill of 1894 through that House. 
hoped he would not be such a donkey as to | That was a Bill which created an 


imagine he was not carrying the whole load. I | entirely new local authority in every 
Mr. Henry Chaplin. ' 
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parish in Great Britain. It reformed 
all existing local authorities except 
municipal boroughs. It dealt with the 
local administration of London; and it 
also dealt to a large extent with the 
administration of the poor-law. That 
Bill occupied more time in passing 
through the House than any other Bill 
with the one exception for the last 60 
years. It took 57 days of Parliamentary 
time. It was 34 days in Committee. 
The Opposition put down 1,025 amend- 
ments, of which they moved 402 
-[laughter|—and yet throughout the 
whole of that long time he only moved 
the Closure twice. [Cheers.| During 
the progress of the Bill constant ap- 
peals were made to the Government to 
abandon one-half of the Measure, on the 
ground that it was overladen and too 
large to be passed as one Bill. There- 
fore any addition to it would have been 
fiercely contested. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
But ifit was a Parliamentary impossibility 
in 1894, as it undoubtedly was, there 
was yet another reason for not dealing 
with the matter. They were then follow- 
ing a precedent. In 1888 the then 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) was asked and 
refused to burden his Bill with this con- 
dition of the division of rates between 
landlord and tenant. The still further 
reason why he (Sir H. Fowler) could not 
deal with this subject in 1894 was that 
they had not, as the President of the 
Local Government Board now had, two 
millions of money to give away. [Cheers.] 
That very fact made this the proper 
opportunity for dealing with the matter. 
[Cheers.] They had authorities on 
this question. The last two Commissions 
which had sat on agricultural matters 
~-the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
and the recent Commission—had not 
ignored the question. The Duke of 
Richmond had given his view of the 
matter, and his opinion had not been 
altered. The right hon. Gentleman had 
again and again called their attention to 
the report of the recent Commission on 
Agricultural Depression, and had stated 
that the House ought to attach great 
importance to the views it had expressed. 
But he had not called the attention of 
the Council to the special reservations of 
Mr. John Clay, who signed the 
majority Report, and who was not alto- 
gether adverse to this legislation. 
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Then, in addition, there was also the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty. It 
was impossible to ignore his state- 
ments upon this question, not so much 
because he was a Member of the present 
Government, as because he was one of 
the greatest living authorities upon the 
subject, and because he was committed, 
both Parliamentarily and legislatively, to 
endeavour to carry out the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend for Northampton, as 
modified by the Amendment of the Mem- 
ber Sor Bodmin now proposed. In his 
well-known letter to the late Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, the right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 


“To defend my proposal as to the civision of 
local rates between landlord and tenant would 
extend this letter far beyond reasonable limits. 
I have fully argued the matter in the draft 
Report submitted by me to the Select Committee 
upon Local Taxation of 1870, and to that T 
would venture to refer you for a detailed ex- 
position of my views of the advantages, both 
economical and administrative, which would 
result from such a division of the rates.’’ 


There was but one quotation that he 
would make from that Report, in which 
the whole question of the incidence of 
rates were argued with very great ability, 
and the division was defended with great 
power by the right hon. Gentleman— 


‘The majority,” he said, speaking of the 
farmers, “ have no lease at all, and stand in re- 
lation. to the landlords under which rack-rents 
are on the whole unusual. If tenants holding 
at will, or on a yearly tenancy, had to pay 
rack-rents, there can be little doubt that every 
increase of rates imposed upon the tenant would 
render it necessary for him to demand a reduc- 
tion of rent, otherwise the reduction of his profit 
would leave him in the end no option except to 
throw up his farm. But, as a matter of fact, it 
appears that a great portion of the farms in 
England are not rack-rented. If so, it is clear 
that any increase in local burdens must fall 
upon the margin between the actual rent and the 
rack-rent, and so far diminish the advantage 
derived by the farmer from his actual rent being 
below a rack-rent, and, till that margin was 
exhausted, it would naturally be useless for him 
to apply to his landlord to readjust his rent. 
It may further be stated that even where that 
margin is not great, and where the occupier is 
paying a full rent, he would be in practice at a 
considerable disadvantage in applying for a re- 
duction of rent in consequence of increasing 
local burdens.” 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
argued very strongly the disadvantage 
which the tenant was placed at in taking 
the inisiative, and showed that, though 
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ultimately the burden of therates fell upon 
the landlord, there was an intermediate 
period during which it fell upon the occu- 
pier, and that the occupier could not, with- 
out disturbing his tenancy, which was 
a greater grievance to him than ever 
paying that additional rent, obtain the 
relief he needed. Then they had the 
experience of Scotland; they had the 
experience, to a great extent, of Ireland ; 
and they had the pledges of this Gov- 
ernment upon the question. He would 
like to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what were the last words of 
the last Conservative Government upon 
this question—words by which he thought 
they were bound to-day, and which they 
ought now to carry out. They spoke 
through the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who said :— 
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“ From what I have said on previous occa- 
sions on this question I do not recede, with the 
saving of existing contracts and securing to the 
owner a voice in the expenditure of the rates, 
and I am authorised to say on the part of my 
Colleagues that that is their view also. We 
consider that, while it is not possible in this 
Bill to deal with the division of rates hetween 
owners and occupiers, as it would involve the 
settlement of many other matters which it would 
be impossible to put into this Bill, we will cer- 
tainly consider how the division recommended 
by the Richmond Commission should be carried 
out. We have been asked how far we can 
pledge ourselves to deal with the matter by 
legislation. We cannot pledge ourselves to deal 
with the question within six months. We can- 
not say we will undertake at any given moment 
to deal with it ; but we will say this—that we 
consider that the whole question of rating has 
still to be dealt with. It is a chapter that has 
not been concluded, and it is a matter that we 
should have been glad to inelude in this Bill if 
it had not been impossible to do so. Though 
we cannot pledge ourselves to any particular 
date, we shall deal as soon as we can with this 
question of rating, and take into our best con- 
sideration how we can secure the division of 
tates between owners and occupiers.” 


Well, this they contended was the occa- 
sion. [Cheers.| This was a short Bill ; 
it was a simple Bill. [J/inisterial cheers. | 
The First Lord of the Treasury said it 
was a one-clause Bill. [Ministerial 
cheers.| Well, then, how easy to add to 
a Bill of one clause one other clause 
such as that suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin— 
namely, that, reserving existing con- 
tracts and upholding them, for the 
future rates should he divided as they 


Sir H. Fowler. 
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were in Scotland, between the owner 
and the occupier. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St- 
George’s, Hanover Square): Which 
rate ! 

Str H. FOWLER said, all rates. 
There was also the point of adequate 
representation. It had been said that 
Quarter Sessions had an _ autocratic 
power of taxation, but Parliament had 
very properly put an end to that auto- 
cratic power, and had invested the 
representation in the occupiers of the 
county. He took it that the landlords 
who lived in the county were occupiers 
in that county, and therefore they had 
their representation, and in the Bill of 
1894 the owner was made one of the 
electors, and therefore the owner had 
representation.. They were now dealing 
with the burdens on the land. It was 
said that this was a Bill for the relief of 
agriculture. Why should not the owner 
as well have some share? They were 
not disputing that ; but the Amendment 
before the House was that the State 
should pay one-half of the rates, the 
occupier one-fourth, and the owner one- 
fourth. That appeared a fair and 
equitable division so far as this relief 
was concerned. Here was £10,€00,000 
of public money being taken for a 
specific purpose, and therefore from this 
time they contended that there should 
be relief given to the occupier from the 
landlord as well as from the State, and 
that he should have the opportunity of 
defending himself from what otherwise 
must inevitably happen, the obligation 
to pay this half of the rate, because, for 
the reasons set forth so clearly by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he was 
put at a disadvantage in initiating a 
change. | Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, -Man- 
chester, E.) : I trust the Committee will 
not be betrayed, by the speech to which 
we have just listened, into discussing the 
general question of whether the system 
of half-payment by owner and occupier 
is better than the existing payment 
entirely by the occupier. That is not 
the question which divides the House at 
the present time. Speaking for myself, 
both as a Member of the Government 
pledged by the statement made in 1888, 
and by many other declarations to the 
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system of dividing the rate, and accus-|tion in our local government possibly 
tomed to that system in Scotland, where | following logically from that alteration. 
it works admirably, I, at all events, am If, on the other hand, it isin order to 
not going to say one word against it. I} discuss the question of representation, I 
think it is the best system, and there-| beg the Committee to notice that we shall 
fore it is a waste of Parliamentary |find ourselves embarked on a great 
powder and shot to bring forward argu-| Measure of reform of local governinent. 
ments showing that it would be a change |[Cheers.| Both of those alternatives are 
for the better if that change could be in-| intolerable alternatives. What the 
troduced into this country. The only/right hon. Gentleman opposite said in 
question before the Committee—and I) passing his Measure in 1894, and what 
hope my hon. Friends will remember | my right hon. Friend the present Presi- 
this—is whether we shall risk the de-| dent of the Local Government Board said 
struction of this Bill by overloading it— | of his Measure in 1888—namely, that it 
[Opposition laughter and Ministerial | would be overweighted by any proposal 
cheers|—or whether we should endeavour | of this kind, that it would necessarily 
to introduce into a Measure in no sense | and inevitably lead to discussion so pro- 
connected with this subject—{ Opposition | longed and so intricate that the Measure 
erties of ‘* Oh !’’ |—and in no sense lead-| would be smothered in the amount of 
ing on to this particular reform, a Mea- | new matter thus added—all those argu- 
sure absolutely unsuited to the general|ments are at least as applicable to the 
framework of our scheme. [Opposition| present Measure as they were to the 
cries of dissent.| It is unsuited to the| Measures in regard to which they were 
framework of our scheme because our |originally used. [Cheers.] I hope my 
scheme is a temporary scheme. [Cheers.]|hon. Friends will abstain from the 
It is unsuited to the framework of our | superfluous and unnecessary task of dis- 
scheme, because it relates to agricultural | cussing whether it is in the abstract a 
land alone, and absolutely excludes all| good or an evil alteration in the inci- 
connection with urban land—{cheers|— | dence of local taxation, and that, if they 
and because it does not even deal with what | think it necessary to address the House, 
is commonly called the agricultural inte-|it will be simply to give their view of 
restalone, butonly affects the rates of that | whether or not they think the passage of 
part of the agricultural interest which is | this Measure would be facilitated by the 
exclusive of buildings and houses, though | enormous change proposed by my right 
they are absolutely necessary to the|hon. Friend. [Cheers. 

carrying on of the agricultural industry. | *Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
[Cheers.| There is a third reason, | mouthshire, W.): It is very obvious 
which is, that if you introduce the|that the right hon. Gentleman is ex- 
Amendment which has been suggested | tremely anxious not to face the principle 
you will inevitably raise the question of | involved in this Amendment, and he has 
special representation of owners. I am |implored his Friends not to enter upon 
not sure whether that discussion would be | the discussion of it. [ Cheers. ] 

in order in such an Amendment or not—-| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
in other words, whether, if the Amend-|SURY : I said I accepted the principle. 
ment of my right hon. Friend were in-| *Sir W. HARCOURT : But that will 
troduced into the Bill, it would or would | not prevent us from discussing it. [Cheers 
not be in order to introduce and discuss | and cownter cheers.| The first thing 
a series of clauses making an alteration | the right hon. Gentleman, if he desires 
in our existing local government. I am |to forward his Bill, should do, is to attain 
inclined to think it would be out of|to some agreement on his own Bench as 
order, but, whichever alternative you|to what this Bill is and what its objects 
choose, observe the inconvenience of the|are. We had thought in our innocence 
situation in which the Committee would | that this was a Bill for the purpose of 
be placed. If it is out of order to dis-| relieving agricultural distress. [ Minis- 
cuss the question of representation, then | terial cheers.| Yes, but an Amendment 
you will require the Committee to make | was moved the other day having reference 
an alteration in our system of local taxa-|to the question of agricultural distress 
tion, and yet deprive them of the oppor-| and proposing that the provisions of this 
tunity of making the incidental altera-| Bill should apply to the districts where 
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distress existed, and not to those where 
distress did not exist. [Cries of ‘‘ No, 


no!’’| That is a sufficiently accurate 
description of it. {Mr. W. Lone: 
**No, no!’’?] What is then? [Mr. 


Lona was understood to say, ‘* Never 
mind !’’| I will state what the right hon. 
Gentleman, who says he does not mind, 
said on that occasion. He said :— 


‘“‘That hon. Members in saying that the 
policy which underlay this Bill was that of 
giving relief to agricultural distress, had fallen 
into an error.” 


It was an error to suppose that the object 
of this Bill was to relieve agricultural 


depression. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot call out ‘‘ Never mind’’ to 
his own words. [Cheers.| ‘‘ This par- 


ticular Measure,’’ according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ proposes to relieve 
the pressure of the rates,’’ contra- 
dicting, I must say, the author of the 
Bill, who put it specifically as a ques- 
tion of relieving agricultural distress. 
It was an error, said the Minister for 
Agriculture, to suppose it was anything 
of the kind, but it was a Measure pro- 
posed to relieve the pressure of the rates. 
He put forward this Bill as distinctly 
a rating Bill, and he said it involved a 
policy advocated for many years before 
agricultural depression. That was the 
view of the Minister for Agriculture. 
It is a Bill to deal with the question of 
rating, therefore this question of the 
principle of rating is, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the very pith and 
marrow of this Bill, and we are proposing 
to deal with it on the principle so long 
advocated by the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty. [Cheers.| As this is not an 
Agricultural Depression Bill, but a Rating 
Reform Bill, we are extremely anxious 
to know the views of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who for the last 25 years 
has been a leading authority on rating 
and of the principle advocated in the 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
[Cheers.| I would endeavour, if I could, 
to reconcile the antagonistic views of the 
author of the Bill, of the Minister for 
Agriculture, and of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, for all three have given 
perfectly different views of what the Bill 
is and what its objects are. [ Laughter. 
Indeed, a great amount of the difficulty 
we have in dealing with the Measure is 
because the Government themselves have 
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not made up their minds, or, at all 
events, have not informed the House of 
Commons what their view is of the 
nature of the Bill they have introduced, 
IT will endeavour to reconcile these oppo- 
sing views. AsI understand it, it is a 
Rating Bill ; but, as I think the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said, it might have waited for a time, 
if it had not been for the agricultural 
depression which made it necessary and 
advisable to bring forward this Measure. 
Let us look at it from that point of 
view. Here is a Rating Bill, a complete 
change in the system of agricultural 
rating in this country, a Bill which is to 
make half the rate payable by the Ex- 
chequer. But when you are halving the 
rate in this way between the occupier, 
who previously paid the whole, and the 
nation, who is to pay the taxes out of 
which the other half comes, how can you 
say it is not to the purpose to discuss the 
principle upon which the division of the 
rates is to take place ? Nae seag Your 
very Bill is one for the division of rates, 
that is its essence, and why then do you 
seek to exclude the principle upon which 
the division of rates ought to be founded ¢ 
[Cheers.| I suppose it is by the Closure, 


because you do everything by the 
Closure. [Laughter and cheers.) You 
say this is a temporary Bill. Well, if 


you are going to make this temporary 
provision about the division of rates, why 
not make this same temporary provision 
about the division of rates between 
farmer and owner, as well as between 
the public and the farmer [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| You do not agree with the 
view that this relief is to go to the 
owner. You say it may ultimately, but 
that for the present it will go to the 
farmer, and what I have to say will be 
founded on your assumption that for 
the present and during the duration of 
this Bill the rate will be paid by the 
farmer. You say that the party you 
want to relieve, for the present, in agri- 
cultural distress, is the tenant-farmer. 
What we ask is that, as the State is to 
assist the tenant-farmer by the proposal 
in your Bill, that the landowner shall 
also assist the tenant-farmer. [Cheers. | 
That is the point of our Amendment. 


]|The proposition is that the tenant- 


farmer pays the whole of the rate, and 
the demand we make in this Amendment 
is that the landlord shall come forward 
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and help the tenant-farmer by paying a 
share of that rate of which at present we 
say the owner pays none and the farmer 
pays the whole. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] And 
here the question of agricultural distress 
comes in, and the question which I ven- 
ture to say lies at the root of the whole 
of this discussion is this—Who has 
suffered most? Who has borne the 
heaviest part of the burden of agricul- 
tural distress? Has it been the owner 
or the occupier of the land? I affirm 
that nine-tenths of the burden —I believe 
I might go further and say 99-100ths 
of the burden—has been borne by the 
tenant-farmer. [Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’ | 
I affirm that enormously the greater 
share of the burden has been borne by 
the tenant-farmer and not by the land- 
lord. That is my proposition, and I 
shall endeavour to establish it. If I 
establish that proposition, then I have 
established this—that the section of the 
agricultural interest who has borne the 
smallest fraction of the burden of agri- 
cultural distress is the fraction which 
ought to assist the other part who have 
borne a far greater portion of the agri- 
cultural distress, and that is a question 
which you cannot refuse to discuss in this 
Bill. [Cheers.| The first question is 
this. We are told that the tenant- 
farmer of this country—and I am afraid 
in a great degree, in many districts it is 
true—has made no profits, that he has, 
in point of fact, lost his capital, has 
suffered most severely, and at least as 
much and more, perhaps, even in pro- 
portion, than the fall in the price of 
produce. Is that true of the landlord ? 
Is it true that rent has fallen in the 
same proportion as the profits of the 
farmer ? [An Hon. Member: ‘‘ Yes 1] 
An hon. Member opposite says ‘‘ Yes,’ 

and he comes from Shropshire. [A 
laugh.| I will give him some evidence 
from Shropshire directly, upon authority 
that I am sure he will not deny. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Do not let us be 
told this is not a question to be discussed 
upon a Bill that pretends to be founded 
on agricultural depression, and which 
professes to be for the relief of the 
tenant-farmers of this country. I have 
considered this matter very carefully, 
and I have read the evidence given before 
the Commission. I have also read those 
very important and instructive docu- 
ments, the Reports of the Assistant Com- 
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missioners ; and naturally one of the first 
Reports that I looked at was that re- 
lating to the county in which I reside— 
a Report furnished by a gentleman ex- 
tremely well known to every agricul- 
turist, Dr. Fream. In this Report Dr. 
Fream says :— 


‘“‘In cases where what were regarded as only 
fair and reasonable rents were maintained, even 
in the good times, the tenants have been held 
together; but on other estates, where old 
tenants were got rid of for the sake of others 
willing to pay higher rents, the result has been 
disastrous. Unduly high rents were accom- 
panied by short tenancies; many and frequent 
changes were consequently the result, and the 
general tendency of such a policy has been 
ruinous. It is maintained that those landlords 
who have been in the habit of making reason- 
able reductions when asked have done best in 
the long run; and, on the other hand, that a 
generation of farmers has been ruined through 
the lack of timely concessions.”* 


He then goes on to quote a letter, dated 
October 2nd, which he says was sent to 
him by a farmer whose family had been 
tenants on the same estate for two cen- 
turies. I do not believe there is any 
county in England where tenancies have 
been of longer duration than in the 
county of Hampshire. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
He says :— 


‘Since our conversation I have considered 
the matter somewhat, and writing from a 
tenant-farmer’s point of view, and solely as 
regards arable land, I beg to append my humble 
opinion, formed from costly experience, of the 
causes of the present ruinous state of our in- 
industry.” 


He proceeds to speak of bad seasons, 
and of foreign competition. L Hear, 
hear !’’] Yes, and he speaks of another 
thing which I hope the hon. Gentleman 


who cheers will note :— 


“The disinclination and refusal of landlords, 
in most cases, to meet their tenants. Some, 
not all, are now offering 15 or 20 per cent. 
abatement. When, as is the case for the last 
two years, more than the rent has been lost, this 
is too little. In seasons like the last two, 50 per 
cent. should be allowed to tenants of a few 
years’ standing to enable them to hold on.”’ 


Then comes another cause for the 
ruinous state of the agricultural indus- 
try :— 

“ Absence of combination and any real repre- 
sentation in Parliament. Both Houses are over- 
done with landlords and their advisers.” [ Cheers.] 
“The interests of the tenant-farmers are now 
and have always been neglected.” 


3Q2 
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Now, Sir, there is another tenant-farmer 
who writes to Dr. Fream. He says :— 
‘Good farmers have not been sufficiently 
well treated and met by the landlords ”— 
and this is extremely important, and, I 
must say that, according to my observa- 
tion, I am afraid it is true — ‘so 
long as any balance was thought to be 
at the bankers, no reduction was made.” 
No consideration was given to the ques- 
tion whether or no the farm paid any 
interest on the tenant’s money. That is 
the question to which I ask the attention 
of the House. In this House the term 


‘‘agricultural interest’? is generally 
used to mean the landlords. [{ Cheers. | 


But the agricultural interest is a part- 
nership composed of the landowner, the 
tenant-farmer and the labourer, and 
when misfortune occurs there ought to 
be some equality in the distribution of 
the loss. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If you 
allow the tenant-farmer to lose every- 
thing, to lose his profit, to sink his 
capital, and yet pay his rent, that is 
not a fair arrangement of the partner- 
ship. [Cheers.| That is the whole 
question. And now I will show the 
House that while rents have been 
reduced in many cases very little and 
in many cases not at all, the farmers 
have been for years deriving no profit 
and paying these rents out of‘ their 
capital. If that is the condition of 
things in the agricultural partnership, 
have we not the right to call on the 
landlords to do something to contribute 
to the losses of the tenant-farmers, as we 
do in the Amendment now before the 
House? [Cheers.| I could multiply 
these cases indefinitely, because the 
Returns are full of them. I will take 
Mr. Pringle’s Report on North Durham 
and Yorkshire. He says :— 


“ Rents are stated to be everywhere too high 
and neither the reductions nor remissions have 
been adequate to the necessities of the farmer, 
and when they did come they were not large 
enough.” 


Now I will come to the county of the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill. I find, as I expected to find, in the 
evidence personal testimony to the liber- 
ality and generosity with which he has 
himself dealt with his tenants. [Cheers. | 
The popular impression is that rents 
have gone down to nothing ; but that 
is not the case. There happens to be 
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in Mr. Wilson-Fox’s account of Lincoln 
shire a table of the rents on several 
large estates in that county, which 
is said to be one of the most distressed 
counties. Here is a statement of the 
rents on the great estatés in Lincoln- 
shire. I take the first, the estate of Sir 
John Thorold. The rent for 1893 is 
put at 23s. 5d., and 1893 was one of 
the worst years we have had. That is a 
reduction on what it was in the high 
times ; but it is a curious fact, to which 
I would call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet, 
that in 1820, the good old days of Pro- 
tection, it was only 23s. 10d. 

Captain’ PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) : Most of the land on that 
estate is in hand. [Ministerial cheers. | 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: This is 
founded on the interim Report. The 
most material point in the whole thing is 
whether the rents have fallen in propor- 
tion to the fall in the price of produce, 
and whether the burden cast on the 
owner is anything to compare with the 
burden cast on the occupier. {Cheers. | 
That is the question we raise, and we 
shall raise it here and_ elsewhere. 
[Cheers.| Let it be distinctly under- 
stood what the issue is. I say that in 
this agricultural distress the farmers 
have suffered immensely more than the 
landowners. That is the position I am 
prepared to prove over and over again 
from every page of the volume before 
us. I take now Mr. Edward Turner’s 
estate. The rent on that estate is 
19s. 2d. ; on the Earl of Yarborough’s, 
19s. 3d.; on the Marquess of Bristol’s, 
19s. 6d.; on Earl Brownlow’s 22s. 2d.; 
on Sir F. Astley-Corbett’s, 23s. 4d. I 
quote these estates because they are 
estates on which the rents have been 
reduced more than in most other places. 
It is true that the great landowners 
have reduced their rents more in propor- 
tion than the small landowners ; there- 
fore, these are favourable instances of 
the rentals of that county. But these 
rents, though they have been considerably 
reduced from the figure at which they 
stood in the seventies, are not ruination 
rents. [ Cheers. | They average above 20s. 
an acre, and what we ask in this Amend- 
ment is that out of that 20s. the land- 
owner should contribute something 
towards the rate that is to be put upon 
the tenant. That is the basis of our 
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contention. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Now 
I come to Shropshire. One of the first 
witnesses called before the Commission 
was Mr. Lander, and I am sure the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
will admit that he is a very high 
authority. He is Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the Shropshire County 
Council and also of the Chamber of 
Agriculture. In his evidence he said 
that throughout the county good mixed 
farms averaged from 26s. to 35s., tithe 
included. Well, those are not ruination 
rents. [Cheers.| The whole of Mr. 
Lander’s evidence is founded on state- 
ments sent in to the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, and I do not think the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite will contend 
that Shropshire’ is one of the most dis- 
tressed counties. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) : No. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: It is, per- 
haps, one of the least distressed. Any- 
body who reads the evidence, will see 


that, on the whole, in this distress 
Shropshire has been forfunate. Having 


given that account of the rentals of 
Shropshire, what does Mr. Lander say 
is the condition of the farmers? He 
says that the capital of the farmers in 
Shropshire has disappeared. He was 
asked, ‘‘ What has become of their capital, 
and in what way have they lost it?’ 
and he answered, ‘‘ They have lost it in 
their business—the business of farming.’’ 
[Cheers.| Then he was asked, ‘‘ Do you 
mean paying too much rent?’’ That is 
rather a searching question to be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee and of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture, and he answers, ‘‘ Paying too 
much rent, and they have received too 
little for their produce.’’ That is the 
account he gives of the condition of one 
of the partners in the agricultural 
interest in Shropshire —‘‘ paying too 
much rent and receiving too little for 
their produce.’’ [Cheers.] He went on 
to say that the landowners of Shropshire 
had as a rule, perhaps, met them fairly, 
but he was afraid that they would soon 
be in as bad a plight as the farmers. 
[Ministerial cheers.| He is asked :— 


“You have just stated that the farmers are 
aware that they have been paying too much 
rent. That is not meeting them fairly, if they 
do not reduce the rent to what it should be, or 
what the farmer can make out of his land? ”’ 
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Well, that is a very unfortunate position 
for the landlords, but it does not affect 
the position of the tenants. [Cheers. } 
The tenant is not to be over-rented be- 
cause the landlord has overcharged his 
land, and that really lies at the root of 
this question. [Cheers.| Mr. Lander 
was asked, ‘‘ Did he think the farmers 


should suffer on account of these 
charges ?’’ ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ he re- 


plied ; ‘‘ but I am afraid they have to 
do so.’’ [Cheers.] Then came the ques- 
tion :— 


“Tf the farmers are of opinion they are 
paying too much rent, and the landlords think 
otherwise, how is the question of rent to be 
settled ¢” 


The answer was :— 


“ Well, it is a difficult question, but I think 
it is a matter you might legislate upon.” 


[Cheers.| That is the evidence of a gen- 
tleman who stands at the very summit 
of agriculture in Shropshire. Mr. 
Pringle dwells upon the subject also, 
and so impressed is he with the unfairness 
to the tenants of the present system of 
settling rent that he proposes an 
elaborate system of arbitration in his 
very important and interesting Report, 
which hon. Gentlemen who wish to go 
to the bottom of this matter should 
study. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Mr. Hunter 
Pringle, dealing with Northamptonshire, 
gives a table compiled from the balance- 
sheet of a farm, which shows that, while 
the clear profit of the farm for a certain 
number of years was only £4,900, the 
rent paid was £36,751. [Cheers.| As 
Mr. Pringle observes, the rent paid was 
74 times the profit. [Cheers.| The esti- 
mation upon which Schedule B of the 
Income Tax was based was that the 
tenant-farmer should make a profit to 
the extent of one-half thejrent. But 
here is a rent that is 7} times greater 
than the profit. Is that a fair condition 
of things? Mr. Pringle says it is a per- 
fectly unfair condition of things. 
[Cheers.| If you waited until you knew 
what the net profits of a farm were and 
then divided them into the tenant's 
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share and the landlord’s share, do you 
think the landlord would get the rent he 
is getting now? No, he would not. 
[Cheers. | If the tenant-farmer is making 
no profit at all, if his capital is being 
consumed in paying rent, on what prin- 
ciple, then, are those rents of 20s., 23s., 
26s., and 35s. per acre taken out of the 
land? (Cheers. | 
CotoneEL KENYON -SLANEY: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman making any 
allowance for the interest on capital the 
landlord may be spending on the land ? 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: That is not 
the question. [Ministerial laughter.| I 
admit that the landlord is entitled to the 
greater share of the net profit for what 
he supplies. He supplies what may be 
called the fixed capital for the farm. 
But the farmer supplies the working 
capital—he supplies the industry ; and if 
the tenant-farmers are making no profits 
at all, but are paying rents out of capital, 
clearly the present division of the profits 
of agriculture cannot be a fair one. I 
am not saying what the exact proportion 
ought to be, but I say you ought to 
take what the land will yield and make 
some fair division of it between the 
landlord and the tenant.  [Cheers. | 
You are taking an unfair view of the 
position when ‘you treat the agricultural 
interest as the landlords’ or the land- 
lords’ principally ; and my proposition 
is that in these times of agricultural dis- 
tress the amount of rent which is being 
levied upon the land is out of proportion 
to the value of the produce of the land, 
of which, in consequence, the tenant- 
farmer gets little or nothing. [Cheers. ] 
[f you talk to people loosely on this sub- 
ject in the street or in society they will 
tell you that the landlords have reduced 
their rents to an enormous extent, by 
40 or 50 per cent., and that, in fact, 
there is no rent at all. What are the 
facts? The rateable value is not, of 
course, an exact appreciation of the true 
rent of the land in each particular place; 
but it is generally a fair test of the value 
of the land. There are nearly 600 
unions in England and Wales. What 
is the rateable value of the land now as 
compared with the year 1870—the year, 
it will be remembered, when the bi- 
metallic tie was broken, and when other 
things happened from which disaster has 
followed ever since? Out of these 580 
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unions there are 103 in which the rate- 
able value has increased, in 125 unions 
it has fallen less than 10 per cent., in 
131 it has fallen between 10 and 20 per 
cent., in 149 it has fallen between 20 
and 30 percent. That is to say, there 
are 509 unions out of 580 where the 
rateable value has fallen less than 30 
per cent. Is it true that the profits of 
farms have fallen less than 30 per cent. ? 
[Cheers.| There are 60 unions out of the 
580 where the rateable value has fallen 
30 per cent., and only 22 where it has 
fallen 40 per cent. It would be much 
nearer the truth to say that the average 
fall in the value of land in this country 
has been from 20 to 25 per cent. Is it 
true that the fall in the profits of farms 
has been only 20 or 25 per cent. ? You 
know it has been much nearer 100 per 
cent. [Cheers.| Is it fair, then, I ask, 
that the relation between landlord and 
tenant in the division of the profits of 
the farm should be continued on its pre- 
sent footing? [Cheers.| Take another 
illustration. Mr. Pringle gives the net 
rental for a number of years of a large 
estate in Northamptonshire. In _ the 
year 1880 the net rental of that estate 
was £9,804 ; in the year 1892 it was 
£9,831, or a little more than in 1880 ; 
in 1893, which was a year of very great 
depression, it was £8,858. Therefore 
this estate had only had a fall of about 
£1,000 in its net value. Now, what is 
the condition of the tenant-farmer as 
compared with the condition of the 
landlord which I have just described ! 
These Agricultural Reports are unhappily 
full of instances of the ruin which has 
attended tenant-farmers who have gone 
on losing year after year, and are now 
deriving little or no profit at the present 
prices of agricultural produce. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’1 Yet in this year of 1896 the 
rents have been extremely little reduced 
~—by 20 or 25 per cent. I should say on 
the average. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] Take 
a farm in Hertfordshire, 350 acres, rent 
£420, loss to the farmer in two years 
£634. Compare that with the 20 or 25 
per cent. reduction in the rent. 
[Cheers.| Take a case in Buckingham- 
shire, 350 acres, rent £500, loss £114, 
and the remission the tenant got was 
£10 in these days of ruinous agricultural 
distress. Mr. Pringle gives another 
case, a farm of 670 acres, rent £563, 
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loss £532. If there is a loss of £532 upon 
the working of this farm, what right is 
there to levy a rent of £563 upon it ? 
We want to have an answer? [Cheers. | 
The Government profess to relieve what 
they call the agricultural interest, and 
they do it upon the theory that the 
losses of the tenant-farmer are slight 
compared with those which fall upon the 
landowner. You may depend upon it 
that, if you closure the Debate upon this 
Amendment, there will be a good many 
farmers of the opinion that has been 
cited of ‘‘ A Hampshire Farmer’’ as to 
the agricultural interest mainly repre- 
sented in this House. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Mr. Pringle gives another case, a farm 
of 540 acres, rent £350, loss £372. 
Here is another case in Bedfordshire, a 
farm of 260 acres, 200 of it strong clay 
arable land—which ought to be, one 
would suppose, the worst and most dis- 
tressed in the country—rent £356— 
nearly 30s. an acre—and loss £246. 
Here is another case, a grass farm in 
Hampshire, 400 acres ; in 1893 the rent 
was £676, and five years’ losses were 
£561, averaging £112 for five years, or 
5s. 2}d. per acre. I dare say the repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest 
have some explanation to give as to their 
view of the subject ; but I maintain that 
this Bill does not give a fair apportion- 
ment of the relief of the distress which 
we all know exists. I said on the first 
night of the Debate that this was a much 
larger question than some hon. Gentle- 
men seemed to imagine, and that they 
were raising questions which would have 
to be discussed, but not on a one-clause 
Bill. [Ministerial cheers.| That descrip- 
tion is cheered. Yes, it is a one-clause 
Bill, but it is also a one-interest Bill, 
and you cannot deal with such a ques- 
tion by a one-clause and a one-interest 
Bill. Farmers would think better of the 
Bill if landlords were to contribute to the 
rates as it is asked that they shall by 
this Amendment. We are not on the 
Second Reading of this Bill—{Minis- 
terial cheers|—but we are upon a clause 
which, depend upon it, is a clause of 
very great importance, and which will 
be regarded as such by the tenant- 
farmers. The question is whether, con- 
sidering the far greater losses that have 
been sustained by tenant-farmers than 
by landlords, the latter shall, in respect 
of rates, to the small extent proposed 
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by the Amendment, contribute to the 
relief of the tenant-farmers. That is 
the object of the Amendment, and I 
hope it will receive considerable support. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said he should like to ask 
the Chairman for a ruling on a question 
of some importance. The Amendment 
provided that the payment of rates by a 
landowner should take place quite irre- 
spective of any contract to the contrary ; 
it also provided that a collector of rates 
should get one-fourth from the land- 
owner. This appeared to involve a 
derogation of contracts which they were 
not prepared for, and the introduction 
of machinery which would be absolutely 
unworkable. It was inconceivable that 
a collector should get one-fourth of the 
rate from the tenant, and then, for the 
other one-fourth, seek the landlord, who 
might be in another part of the country. 
Would their voting on the present 
Amendment preclude them raising other 
Amendments, for which he thought 
many would be prepared to vote. These 
were Amendments which respected con- 
tracts, and avoided the inconvenience of 
the machinery he had called attention 
to. He wished to ask whether an 
adverse Vote on this Amendment would 
preclude entering upon any other ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) would ask whether, if the Com- 
mittee decided that the owner as well as 
the occupier should be legally liable, it 
would not be competent for the Com- 
mittee to entertain the Amendment pro- 
viding that the occupier should deduct 
the landlord’s portion of the rates from 
the rent ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said the Amend- 
ment raised a general principle—whether 
the rates were to be divided between 
owner and occupier ; whether certain 
arrangements were to be made as to 
future tenancies. In what proportion the 
rates were to be divided between owner 
and occupier, and so forth, were subsi- 
diary questions to the main question, 
whether the owner was to be liable at 
all. If the Committee decided that it 
would not insert the words ‘‘and 
owner,’’ all other Amendments which 
contemplated the owner being made 
liable would naturally fall to the ground. 
If, on the other hand, the Committee 
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inserted the words, it would be open to the 
Committee to make such limitations with 
regard to the liability of the owner as 
might seem to the Committee reasonable. 

Mr. COURTNEY said they were to 
understand that for the present they 
were simply discussing the question 
whether the owner should in any way 
whatever be made liable to the payment 
of rates—[ Opposition cheers|—and_ they 
had to fall back on the question raised 
by the Leader of the House whether this 
was an opportune time to make the 
owner liable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the division of the 
rates was the best system possible, and, 
as a Member of the Government, he 
would naturally be expected to support 
a Measure to give effect to his opinion. 
The first objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the Amendment was that this 
was a temporary Bill, but nobody be- 
lieved the Bill was temporary in the 
sense—[ Opposition cheers|—of relieving 
agricultural land of one-half of the bur- 
den to which it was now subject. At 
the end of five years there would be 
some general scheme for rearranging 
local taxation, and, whatever it might 
be, the .half remitted now would not be 
reimposed. This was a permanent relief 
that would be realised for ever. Why 
should not the Committee take advantage 
of that which in form was temporary, 
but in fact was permanent, to extend a 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man approved of absolutely and was only 
waiting for an opportunity to embody it 
in legislation ? This objection was of no 
weight. The second was that the 
Amendment would apply only to the 
land coming under the operation of the 
Bill. In any future scheme the change 
could be extended to other forms of rate- 
able property. It was said the progress 
of the Bill would be impeded by the 
necessity of supplementing the Amend- 
ment by further provisions. To that he 
demurred altogether ; all that was neces- 
sary could be done ina simple clause. 
Great stress might be laid on the want 
of direct representation for owners on 
the rate-making authority ; but the 
Leader of the House was far too keen 
witted to allow that there was anything 
in that objection. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman agreed in the opinion that, under 
the present system, in the long run, the 
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non-represented owner of agricultural 


land paid the whole rate. [The First 
Lorp of the Treasury: ‘‘ No, I do 
not.’’| [Laughter.| Well, he was sorry 
to hear that ; he thought his right hon. 
Friend had intimated that that was his 
opinion, but he would not argue it now. 
On the determination of this point de- 
pended a great deal] the question whether 
the Amendment was opportune or not. 
If the owner of agricultural land did 
really pay the rates to which the land was 
subject, there wasno force in the objection. 
The proposal was that the landlord 
should repay half, and it was objected he 
had no representation. The right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had pointed 
out that landowners had been made 
electors of some of our recent rural gov- 
erning bodies, and, therefore, were repre- 
sented already. But the tenant was no 
doubt the predominant ratepayer. He 
would still be burdened with one-half of 
the rates, even if he got back the second 
half ; and that would be sufficient motive 
to him to keep them down, and ample 
protection for the landlord. A fact stated 
by the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton had a striking bearing on the 
controversy. The Duke of Richmond, 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, which was unanimous in 
recommending the division of rates be- 
tween owner and occupier, had intro- 
duced it on his own estates. Was he 
alarmed by the prospect of injustice, or 
discouraged in doing it beeause he could 
not make it perpetual and universal ! 
It was not only useful in point of ad 
ministration, but just, and established 


good feeling between landlord and 
tenant. The supporters of the proposal 


asked that other great landlords should 
be invited to do what the Duke of Rich- 
mond had already done with a public 
spirit which all must admire. There 
was no difficulty whatever, except the 
unfortunate hesitation on the part of the 
Government. He would not call it 
lethargy, but unwillingness to face a 
new proposition. Of argument there 
was none. [Opposition cheers.| He 
regretted that his right hon. Friends on 
the Treasury Bench should set their 
faces against a principle which the Duke 
of Richmond approved, and to which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was deeply 
pledged. Hon. Members right and left 
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of him acknowledged it to be just, and | years ago,and 7,500,000 more than it was 
many had only been waiting for the Gov- vat the commencement of the century. 
ernment to accept it to ‘follow their | Rents to- -day were £2,000,000 higher 
action. Some hon. Members would | than they were 50 years ago, which, at 
have a bad quarter of an hour when they | | 30 years’ purchase would make the sell- 
met the farmers in their constituencies. |ing value of agricultural land in Great 


He himself, however, was free from 
anxiety, and he would be glad to meet | 
the farmers in his own constituency. | 
[ Cheers. | 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said, if it could be shown, 
as he contended it was shown by 
the right hon. 


extent than it had affected the land- 
owner, then no case whatever could be 
made out why this Amendment should 
be refused. They heard a very great | 
deal about rents having gone down, and | 
land having gone out of cultivation, but | 
he should “like to ask hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite, did they knew of any good land | 
in England that had gone out of cultiv a- | 


Gentleman the Leader | 
of the Opposition, that the distress had | 
affected the farmer toa much greater | 


| Bestemn £60, 000, 000 more than it was 
50 years ago ; ‘and the selling of the 
| same land was ’ £720,000,000 higher now 
‘than it was in 1800. These figures re- 
lated to agricultural land only, for it 
should not be forgotten that the increased 
selling or capital value of the whole of 
the land in Great Britain was probably 
three hundred millions sterling higher 
to-day than it was at the commence- 
|ment of the century. Another point 
which was frequently lost sight of 
| was that no account whatever was 
‘taken of the enormous quantity of land 
which the landowners had sold during the 
last 50 years for the purpose of build- 
ing houses, manufactories and railways. 
He held in his hand reliable statistics 
'which showed that in 1842-3 the aggre- 


tion, or did they know of any good land | gaterentals of houses in Englandand Wales 
in England that they could not get a| were of the annual value of £35,000,000, 
good rent for to-day? There were pages | whereas in 1888-9 that value had 
and pages in the Report of the Royal | increased to £120,000,000. That would 
Commission which proved up to the hilt | give the House some idea of the enormous 
that wherever there was any good land | quantity of land which had been taken 
in England to be let, there was the | up for the purpose of building houses. 
keenest competition for it amongst the | There was no record of the amount of 
farmers. It was a fallacy to suppose|land that had been taken for railways, 
that the rents of land in England had | and therefore he could only estimate the 
gone down during the last 50 years, or | quantity of it. 

that land had gone out of cultivation. | *THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
He denied both propositions. In 1800|/The hon. Member must confine his 
the area under cultivation in Great | observations to the subject of the Amend- 
Britain was 40,000,000 acres, and the | ment. I may suggest to him that he 
rent received was £32,600,000; in|should keep a little more closely to the 
1843, the area under cultivation was | Amendment. 


44,000,000 and the rent received was | 
In 1880, the high-water | 


£54,000, 000. 


mark of landowners in Great Britain, 


the acreage was 47,500,000, and the | 


rent received no less than £69,000,000. 
So that, in the first 80 years of this | 


*Mr. LOGAN said, that of course he 
| should bow to the ruling of the Chairman, 
‘but he merely wished to show it was 
impossible to estimate the position of 
|the landowners of the country with- 
| out calling upon them to account for the 





century, the ‘rent of the agricultural | interest which they were receiving upon 
land in Great Britain went up by no | the sums of money which they had 
less than £37,000,000 per annum. It | realised by the sale of large portions of 
had gone down since, he was pleased to|their land, which, being “covered with 
say, and in 1894 the total cultivated | houses, bring in an enormous rental. 
acreage was about 48,000,000, and the | He thought that the House was equally 
rent received was £56,969,000. It | entitled to learn how much they had 
would be noticed, first of all, in connec- | received from the railways for land. 

tion with these figures, that the culti-| *THz CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
vated area of England was to-day |The hon. Member must leave that part 
4,000,000 acres more than it was 50 of the question, and must confine himself. 

| 
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more closely to the question before the 
Committee. 

*Mr. LOGAN hoped that he should 
be allowed to say that the arguments 
that had been used on both sides of the 
House justified him in showing that the 
position of the landowners was better 
than that of the tenant-farmers, and of 
course he could not do that without 
at the same time showing that, in ad- 
dition to the increased rentals which 
they were receiving, they held large sums 
of monev which they had realised for 
the sale of their land. He asked the 
right hon Gentleman whether in the in- 
terests of justice, he could not see his 
way to accept this Amendment. The 
provision in the Bill would afford 
only temporary relief to the tenant- 
farmer, and in many cases it would 
be no relief at all, but if the Amendment 
were accepted that temporary relief 
would become a permanent one. It 
was the man who worked upon the land 
that paid all the charges upen it, of what- 
ever kind they might be. He should like 
to ask hon. Members opposite, what 
would be the effect upon any county in 
this country if the industrial rural popu- 
lation were removed from it? In that 
case the land would have no value what- 
ever, because there would be no rental. 
Therefore it was the farmer and the 
labourers who gave value to the land. If 
the right hon. Gentleman who was re- 
sponsible for this Bill was earnest 


in his expression of sympathy with the | 


farmers and the labourers he ought to 
accept the Amendment. It was said 
that if the Amendment were accepted it 
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ruin was not as complete as that of the 
tenant-farmers was. The villages inmany 
parts of the country were being depopu- 
lated. Could we call this merry England, 
when in some counties men had to work 
for a pittance of 8s. or 9s. a week? 
There was only one remedy for the dis- 
tress of the farmer, and that was the 
reduction of rent. Ashe believed that 
the Amendment would have the effect 
of restoring to the tenant-farmer some 
of the ill-gotten gains of the landowner, 
he should give it his hearty support. 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan- 
shire, Mid) said, that the principle em- 
bodied in the Amendment was that the 
owner should contribute in some measure 
to the rates which now pressed so heavily 
upon the tenant-farmer. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had officially 
stated that his experience in Scotland 
led him to believe that a division of the 
burden of the rates between the occupier 
and the owner worked satisfactorily, and 
was fair and just. It had been said that 
the time for moving this Amendment 


was inopportune, because this was 
not a permanent Measure. But did 
any hon. Member believe that it 


was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make the Bill permanent? 
If it was right to test this system by 
relieving the tenant-farmer, how could it 
be unjust to test their plan, which was 
to divide the rates fairly between the 
owner and occupier. That portion of 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not be sound. The second 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
was this, that the Bill applied to land 








would break existing contracts. But)|only; but the whole argument of the 
those who put forward that argument | Government was that the pressure of 
forgot that rents were falling all over rates bore more heavily on land than on 
England, and that they would continue any other species of property. Why, 
to fall, and that therefore existing con-| then, did they apply this system of relief 
tracts must be broken. That House|to the tenant-farmer by enabling the 
represented the interests of the whole | landlord to share a little in the losses ? 
community, and if it were the in-| The third objection made by the right 
terest of the whole community that the | hon. Gentleman was, that if they made 
existing contracts should be broken, the|a landlord contribute by means of this 
House ought to set aside those contracts. division of rates between landlord and 
Were hon. Members opposite satisfied | occupier, they would be acting unfairly 
with the result of the way in which they} to him, because the landlord had no 
had manipulated the land of the country!) representation or voice in the making of 
Why, the course they had adopted was | the rates. He did not think that argu- 
an admitted failure. They told the | ment would hold water. The landlords 
House that they could not compete with | had at the present moment a very large 
the men who lived 12,000 miles away, representation, not only directly, but 
and that they were ruined. But their indirectly by means of the pressure they 
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could bring to bear on the various rating 
bodies in the Kingdom. That objection 
must be a hollow one. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would put a clause into the 
Bill giving more representation to the 
landlords, he was sure there would be no 
objection on that side of the House, and 
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it out, but that was the sort of excuse 
which was brought forward by people 
who were against the principle. It 
would not be a matter of more than two 
lines to introduce this procedure into the 
Bill. A simple provision might be 
introduced into the Bill to the effect that 





he urged the right hon. Gentleman to ‘the half of the rates payable hitherto 
accept this Amendment conditionally on| were to be paid by the occupier, but 
the acceptance of such a clause. He/| that he was to be allowed to deduct out 
asserted, in the hearing of the right hon. | of his rent, or any other claim against 
Gentleman, that the objections he had | his landlord, in respect of one quarter, 

made were perfectly hollow. There was ‘the liability for which would be fixed on 
not a sound argument in the whole of | the landlord if this Amendment was 
his objections, and their character showed | passed. That would be quite as simple 
the utter want of bona fide of the|as the payment of the income tax on 
Government in bringing forward this | ground rents was now ; it was paid first 
Bill. So far as relief to the tenant-farmer by the lessee, but he had the right to 
was concerned, it was a question of keep- | deduct it. The true fact of the case was, 
ing up the rent, as had been pointed out | that the Government desired only to 
over and over again. If the preamble help the landlord. He hoped the House 
of the Bill were read it would remember when the division was 





evident that this of all Bills was the 
one which was able to incorporate a 
plan of the kind proposed 
Amendment. 
the law with respect to the rating of 
occupiers of agricultural land. They 


proposed to relieve them to the extent of | 
and it was the) 


one-half the rates, 


principle of relief whether it was one- | 
it was a’ 


be | 


half or three-quarters. If 
benefit to the tenant-farmer to 
relieved of half the rates, it was con- 
siderably more benefit to relieve him of 
three-quarters. 
his ‘eyes and his ears open to this 
Debate, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
went to the farmer and said, “ We have 


relieved you of half your rates,” they | 


should to him and say, “ We 
wanted to give you another quarter, but 
the landlords of this country would not 
allow it.” That was the sort of argu- 
ment which would appeal to the tenant- 
farmer of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no demand 
for the Amendment outside. He did 
not know whether the tenant-farmers 
had had their eyés open before, . but 


og 
go 


cussion, 
would find that that demand had arisen 
and would be voiced by the tenant- 
farmer in thefuture. One hon. Member | 
opposite had said that the principle of | 
this Amendment ought not to be intro- 
duced because it would require a very | 
complicated system of procedure to ¢ arry | 


would be | 


by the) 
It was a Bill to amend! 


The tenant-farmer had | 


taken that this was not a question of 
‘detail. This legislation was founded on 
the hurried Report of a hurried Com- 
mittee, and the Report had been hurried 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself 
| very skilfully. The foundation of the 
Amendment was much sounder, and 
went back to the Duke of Richmond’s 
Committee, and he believed it was the 
unanimous recommendation of that 
Committee, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a member. Why had 
he altered the opinion which he held in 
1882? They heard that the First Lord 
of the Treasury was actually in favour 


| 


, theoretically of the proposal, and if the 


Amendment were rejected, unless it 
could be more forcibly shown that there 
/was a practical difficulty, the tenant- 


‘farmer would learn that the sympathy of 


the right hon. Gentleman only extended 
to the tenant-farmer’s landlord. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 


| cester) said, his only object in rising was 
their eves had been opened by this dis- | 
and the right hon. Gentleman | 


to address a few words to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, whose 
one great difficulty was that he feared 
the Jandowners might not be adequately 
represented on the assessment com- 
mittees. His own experience was that 
they were never better represented on 
the assessment authorities than they 
| were today. He was at a meeting of 
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could tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
they were fully represented. Therefore, 
if that was the only difficulty of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he ought to take 
that assurance, shorten the Debate, and 
allow them to get on with the business of 
the House, instead of detaining them by 
stubbornness. The landowners took full 
advantage of the facilities placed at their 
disposal by the late Government on re- 
presentative authorities. He was much 
more concerned about another class of 
persons who might not be represented. 
He meant the people who were going to 
pay the piper. The ratepayers of the 
great towns would have no representation 
whatever. There were two essential 
interests in this transaction which would 
not have, and never would have, any re- 
presentation on these Boards. Now there 
was another class left out of sight alto- 
gether in the disposition of this public 
fund, and that was the labourers. They 
were exceedingly insutliciently repre- 
sented on these assessment committees ; 
in fact, they seemed to have been lost 
sight of altogether. They got nothing 
out of the transaction. The Member for 
Bodmin supported the principle of the 
division of the rates, as in Scotland, and 
there it was not limited to the agricul- 
tural interest only. It ran through the 
whole system of taxation in North 
Britain. If he had any influence with 
the right hon. Gentleman, he should 
advise him to give up this unequal con- 
test. This opportunity should be seized, 
and the just equalisation of the rates 
should be provided for in this Bill. If 
the right hon. Gentleman adopted his 
suggestion they might make some pro- 
gress, but if he continued in an obstinate 
state of mind, why then the Bill would 
occupy more time; and it would be his 
fault, and his only. He had no hesita- 
tion in declaring his support to this 
Amendment, and he should vote for it. 
He hoped the Committee would adopt 
it, and then he should be in the proud 
position of giving the right hon. Gentle- 
man help at a critical moment when his 
friends had, deserted him. [ZLaughter.} 
Might he say one word as to the outcome 
of this Debate! There never was a 
more disastrous collision than that which 
had taken place between the pretence of 
a suffering landed interest through a 
long depression and the hard facts. 


Mr. Henry Broadhurst, 
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It had 
been shown by his hon. Friend that 
£30,000,000 more rent was paid to-day 
than at the beginning of the century. 
The landlords had made complaints for 
which there was no sufficient foundation, 
and the country now knew what a hollow 
pretence and sham it all was, this outcry 
about landlord suffering. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said, 
that if hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had really felt as deeply in- 
terested in agriculture as they professed 
to do, they would have attached more 
importance to the Amendment. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] During the discussion two 
arguments had been mainly urged in 
favour of the Bill. First, that it was 
introduced in the interests of agriculture ; 
and, secondly, in the interests of the in- 
cidence of rating. As to its necessity 
in the interests of agriculture, a test 
might be sought by ascertaining the 
financial position of the farmers as in- 
dicated through the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings of the country. In the official 
Returns of the Court of Bankruptcy for 
last year, showing the numbers of bank- 
rupts in various trades and occupations, 
he found that farmers stood fifth down 
on the list, and in 1894 there was not 
a single landowner who passed through 
the Court. Those facts were a proof 
that men of other occupations had 
suffered even more than agriculturists 
through the recent depression. With 
regard to altering or adjusting the in- 
cidence of rating, the Bill went on the 
wrong principle. If the intention was 
to alter the incidence, efforts should 
have been made to do it by charging the 
excessive rates upon the area in which 
it was spent. It was not accurate to 
say that the farmers generally were in 
favour of the Bill as it stood. There 
were a large number of them in some 
parts of the country, at all events, who 
desired that the grant made in relief 
should be an annual one rather than for 
five years, and they believed that unless 
a clause embodying the principle of the 
Amendment was inserted in the Bill, 
the relief given by the Government 
would go to the landlords rather than to 
the tenant-farmers. On those grounds 
he heartily supported the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.) said, he wished to observe, 
in the first place, that he did not oppose 
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his own union only a week ago, and he|{The bubble had been burst. 
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the Measure to the extent that some of 
his friends on that side of the House 
did. On one or two occasions, indeed, 
he had found himself voting in the same 
Lobby as the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. On this Amendment, however, 
his course was clear and decided in 
supporting it—{cheers|—because he felt 
that the landlord ought to bear some 
share of the enormous losses which the 
tenant-farmers had suffered through the 
agricultural depression. He was sur- 
prised at the attitude adopted by the 
Government towards the Amendment, 
bearing in mind the object for which 
they professed they had brought in the 
Bill. Tnere was no class to whom the 
Government owed more than the farmers, 
and no class would be more disappointed 
if the Amendment and the principle it 
contained were rejected by them. ‘The 
Amendment really gave the Govern- 
ment the opportunity of doing some- 
thing substantial for the tenant-farmer. 
Without some such provision the Bill 
would confer very little benefit indeed, 
for even taking it at its best—even.at 
the maximum value its most ardent sup- 
porters attached to it—the Measure 
touched only the fringe of the difficulty. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The question of agri- 
cultural depression was not one to be 
dallied with. The need of relief was 
urgent, and if anything practical and 
effective was to be done it must be done 
promptly, and in the most direct manner. 
[Cheers.| The Amendment was directed 
to this object. It would insure some direct 
relief to the tenant-farmer, though he 
questioned whether any permanent 
benefit would accrue to the farmer until 
greater security of tenure and a fair 
tribunal for the revision of rents were 
established. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman stated, when he 
moved the First Reading of the Bill, 
that the class of people who had suffered 
most from the agricultural depression 
were the landlord class. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I said that, in my 
opinion, they felt it most at the present 
time. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN said, that in 
either case he entirely disagreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. His know- 
ledge of the tenant-farmers in Wales, at 
all events, led him to quite a different 
conclusion. [‘ Hear, hear!”} In Wales, 
the feeling of the tenant-farmers was 
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one akin to absolute dismay, and unless 
some relief was speedily forthcoming, 
the men would not be able to go on. 
He did not say the landlord class had 
not suffered; he believed they had 
suffered severely, and he sympathised 
with them; but it was absurd to say 
that they had suffered to the same 
extent, or nearly to the same extent, as 
the farmers. There was a vast difference 
between suffering to the extent of 
having to give up the luxuries of life 
and to the extent of having to bear 
absolute poverty. [Cheers.| Certain 
bankruptcy statistics relating to the 
farmers had been stated to the Com- 
mittee. He should also like to add a 
few figures indicating the extent to 
which the tenant-farmers had suffered. 
While in 1891 the number of insolvent 
farmers was 304, last year the number 
had increased to 518, while the aggregate 
liabilities increased from £340,000 in 

1891 to £773,000 last year. In the 
same report of the Inspector General of 
Bankruptcy issued by the Board of 
Trade, it was shown that among all the 
trades and occupations followed there 
were only two businesses in which there 
had been a constant, uniform downward 
tendency during the last four or five 
years—agriculture was one, and the silk 
industry, he believed, was the other 
All that the Government proposed to do 
was to allow the farmer half of the rates 
which he paid on his land. In his judg- 
ment, it was most inadequate, and the 
Government ought to accept something 
which tended in the direction of this 
Amendment. 

*Sim WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) recalled the position in which 
the Committee at present stood. The 
principle of this Amendment had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Leader of the 
House, of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission, and of the President of the Local 
Government Board. The Duke of Rich- 
mond had carried it into practical effect 
without difficulty, and apparently with 
general satisfaction. On the Commis- 
sion itself there was actually a majority 
in favour of this principle. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite mistaken. That 
question was raised, discussed, and 
divided upon during the Report subse- 
quently issued by the majority of the 
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Commission, and there was a majority 
against it. 


*Smr WALTER FOSTER said he was | 


aware of what the right hon. Gentleman 
stated. But the fact remained that 
three Members signed a minority Report 


in favour of this principle ; two Members | 


who signed the majority Report dissented 
in favour of this principle ; the right 
hon. Gentleman himself believed in it 
as a Member of the Richmond Com- 
mission. In addition, there were the 
hon. Members for East Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Channing) and South Molton 
(Mr. Lambert). There were, thus, 
eight Members of the Commission 
in favour of this principle, and if they 
added a former representative of a con- 
stituency in Suffolk (Mr. Everett), the 
number would be brought up to nine 


out of the 17 Commissioners. The prin- | 


ciple, therefore, was believed to be a 
righteous one, and the only question was 
whether it was opportune. To whom 


was it inopportune? It was only inop- | 


portune to the Government. He con- 


tended that it was opportune for the | 
farmer as well as for the landlord, of | 
whom he did not think so meanly as to | 


believe that he would -not grant this 
small concession to the tenantry in order 
to benefit the agricultural interest. It 
was moreover opportune to the landlord, 
because it introduced the principle in 
a small way, and the only persons 
who contended that the proposition 
was inopportune were Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who were opposing it on the 
ground that they had not time to carry 
it into effect. It must be always 
remembered that, of the three classes 
connected with agriculture, the labourers 
had maintained their position very 
fairly. Although their wages had fallen, 
they had not fallen into the condition of 
former years. The landowner was getting 
on an average over £1 an acre for his 
land in the larger portion of the country, 
and in many districts from £3 to £4 per 
acre. The hon. Member for East North- 
amptonshire had analysed 63 accounts of 
farmers. scattered over England, in 
depressed as well as in undepressed dis- 
tricts, and he found that they farmed 
36,648 acres of land. What was the 
condition of the profits of the farmer in 
these cases? The profits of the farmer 
eame to about ls. 3d. per acre. What 


was the rent received by the landowner ? 


Mr. Chaplin, 
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|It amounted to 2ls. an acre. This 
‘showed that the one class out of the three 
which had been practically starved out 
of existence was the farming class. 
It was, therefore, for the relief of the 
class who had suffered most that he now 
pleaded. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said, the Leader of the House 
stated that there was an objection to 
this Amendment because it would in- 
volve a rearrangement of the machinery 
for the collection of local rating. The 
right hon. Gentleman meant that if this 
Amendment were adopted, it would be 
necessary to provide some machinery for 
the representation of owners of agricul- 
‘tural land. If it was necessary, when 
making a change in the incidence of 
local taxation, to make a corresponding 
difference in the representation of par- 
ticular classes, it ought to have been 
‘embodied in the Bill at the beginning. 
Everyone knew that the farmers were at 
the present time very much over-repre- 
sented. Rural Assessment Committees 
were appointed by the Board of Guar- 
dians, which mainly consisted of farmers, 
but there was no proposal to reduce the 
proportionate representation of farmers 
on account of this enormous reduction in 
the payment of rates. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, the complaint of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was that 
the farmers had too much favour accorded 
to them by the electorate, whereas the 
Leader of the Opposition complained 
that the farmers were the persons who 
had been sacrificed to their landlords. 
He agreed with neither. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
seemed to think that the landlords were 
at the present moment in a condition of 
exceptional prosperity—or, at least, of 
relative prosperity. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Re- 
lative to the tenant-farmer. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that whereas 
the tenant-farmers’ losses were palpable, 
the landlord had only lost a compara- 
tively small portion of his income ; and 
that whereas rents had fallen by a minor 
percentage, the tenant-farmers’ capital 
had gone entirely away. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman had a qualm of con- 
science, for he talked of charges upon 
estates—he did not mention the Death 
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Duties—and said that landlords had ex-| principle, by which agricultural profits, 
penses to meet and charges upon them) when they came into existence, might be 
which, no doubt, to some extent, ought more evenly shared among all classes of 
to be taken into calculation. But the the agricultural community. He would 
right hon. Gentleman omitted to inform | like to read two or three lines from a 
the House—and he thought the very | letter which he wrote some four years 
Reports from which he quoted would! ago to a body which had to consider 





have informed him—that in many cases 
the bulk of the unlettable land on their 
own estates was in the landlords’ own 
hands, and no account was taken of this 
in the calculation put before the House 
of the average rent of those estates 
which escaped duty. The right hon. 
Gentleman also omitted to inform the 
House that what the landlord had as 


income was not the gross or even the net | 


rental of the estate, but that margin be- 
tween the net rental and the sums which 
came into his individual pocket. And 
the narrow margin was being encroached 
upon by the present serious condition of 
affairs, and, so far from it being true 
that landlords had, on the whole, largely 
escaped the effects of the agricultural 


depression, it was patent to everybody | 


that the landlords, as a class, had 
suffered equally with all other sections 
of the agricultural community. The 
right hon. Gentleman also went on to 
speak of the rates which fell upon agri- 
cultural land. The landlord, he said, 
ought to relieve the tenant by paying a 
portion of his rates, because he considered 
the landlord was in a position to do so. 
How about the numerous estates which 
were in the hands of the occupying 
mortgagees ? From the Reports which 
were before the Huuse, it was notorious 
that the landlords had suffered to a 
terrific extent, that they had already 
met the position to the utmost of their 
power, and that they were the last com- 
munity upon which it was fair for Par- 
liament to throw extra burdens. The 
right hon. Gentleman indicated a more 
equitable method by which the agricul- 
tural—profits, he was going to say, but 
he ought rather to say losses—might be 
shared by the various classes engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The right hon. 
Gentleman had come to a doctrine that 
he had propounded to deaf ears for a 
long time past—namely, the principle of 
a distribution by means of a sliding scale 
of the various changing conditions of 
agricultural affairs. The right hon. 
Gentleman indicated his preference for 
what was known as the sliding scale 


| agricultural subjects :— 


| “Yn conclusion, I would refer to another 
important matter which those interested in 
| agricultural matters can deal with themselves 
without waiting for the action of either Govern- 
|ments or Parliaments, and it is the establish- 
|ment of a voluntary system upon which rents 
|and wages should be paid upon a sliding scale 
| based upon the selling price of the various pro- 
, ductions of the land. By such meansall classes 
would become equally interested in restoring 
' agriculture to conditions under which it could 
be profitably carried on.” 


He had always considered that upon 
that basis alone would satisfactory 
arrangements be concluded. He would 
like to say one word upon a subject 
which had been wholly lost sight of in 
| this Debate—he meant the Amendment 
now before them. There were, ap- 
parently, two alternative Amendments 
before the House, and he believed they 
shared at least one quality in common— 
that of being equally bad. [Laughter. | 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton he believed to be ex- 
tremely objectionable, and he thought 
that of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin was a refinement of that 
in the direction of being, if possible, even 
more objectionable. His right hon. 
Friend appeared to desire to perpetuate 
and to enforce hereafter that interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contract which 
he thought was the bane of the legisla- 
tion of the House. Any tenant-farmer 
who found the conditions under which 
land was offered were not to his taste, 
could find plenty of vacant farms all 
over England. These were not the days 
when they should rivet a man to any 
one particular soil. The whole country 
was open, and any man with energy and 
capital who desired to obtain a holding 
could plant himself almost anywhere he 
liked. This was not the physiological 
moment to enter into any of those inter- 
ferences with the freedom of contracts 
which had already ruined Ireland, and 
would very soon complete the ruin of the 
rest of the United Kingdom. He hoped, 
as regarded this particular Amendment 


it would be distinctly understood that if 
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at. any time, under any circumstances, 
and with any surroundinng clauses, any 
attempt was made to enforce this mis- 
chievous principle of the compulsory 
division of rates and interference with 
the freedom of contracts, the Conserva- 
tive Party would offer it every opposition. 

Mr D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) said the Chairman’ s ruling 
on this Amendment had raised a ques- 
tion of enormous magnitude. He under- 
stood they were now discussing the prin- 
ciple of whether the rate on agricultural 
land should be divided between owner 
and occupier. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken had suggested, 
by way of an alternative, something in 
the nature of a sliding scale. 


Agricultural Land 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: On a 
voluntary principle. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: For rates 


and wages. He had no objection to the 
sliding scale, provided it was extended 
to rents as well. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : 
rents as well. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE went on to 
point out that almost all the Commissions 
which had considered the question had 
invariably passed a unanimous recom- 
mendation in favour of the division of 
rates between owner and occupier. The 
Commission of 1886, appointed by a Con- 
servative Government to inquire into 
town holdings, recommended in that 
sense, and the House of Commons had 
itself adopted that principle. In 1874 
a decision of the House of Lords laid it 
down that all mines with the exception 
of coal mines were not subject to rating, 
and a Bill was introduced by a Conserva- 
tive Administration to remedy that defect 
in the law, and by Section 8 of that 
Act, the Rating Act, it was enacted 
that with regard to every mine except a 
coal mine, unless there was a_ specific 
contract to the contrary, half the rate | 
should be paid by the owner. Admit- | 
ting that the landlords had suffered from | 
the fall im agricultural values, his point | 
was that they had not suffered to the| 
same extent as tenant-farmers. The| 
President of the Local Government | 


I 


said 
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verging on absolute ruin, and wholesale 
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bankruptcy. In answer to Mr. Chaplin 
he further stated that the average rent 
in that district was £1 an acre, and, 
including tithe, it would amount to a 
good 30s. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) : How much is spent in tithe out 
of that ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : Not more, 
in several cases than 7s. [Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes, but that left a very re- 
spectable sum paid by bankrupt and 
ruined farmers ([Cheers.| The rents of 
Guy’s Hospital were a fair index of the 
general state of agriculture, because 
those rents were derived from typical 
counties. The rents of that institution 
from lands in Lincolnshire were, in the 
year immediately preceding the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, 3ls. 1ld., and in 1893, 
34s. 9d. per acre. 

CotonEL KENYON - SLANEY : 
What was the landlord’s expenditure ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I will come 
to that by and bye. On the Hereford 
estates, in the year preceding the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the rents were 20s. 
per acre, whereas now they were 23s. 7d. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
estates aggregating on the whole 279,000 
acres of agricultural land. They had in 
hand 4,300 acres, equal to 1} per cent. 
Was there any other industry in Eng- 
land which could boast that only 1} per 
cent. of its capital was lying idle. Take 
the shipping industry, the factories, the 
collieries. |Cheers.| He was told this 
afternoon by an hon. Member that in 
regard to the whole factories in this 
Kingdom, there was not one which paid 
any dividend at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Yet the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
with only 1} per cent. of their land 
which did not produce rent, came there 
and said that one-half of their rates 
should be paid on account of agricultural 
depression. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman said something about expendi- 
ture, and he would give him the expendi- 
ture in that particular case. Starting 
with the year 1880, which was a year of 





Board read a letter written by Mr. considerable prosperity in agriculture, 
Clare 8. Read ; he hoped he would give | the Ecclesiastical Commissioners received 
equal weight to the evidence of that gen-| 16s. 6d. net per acre, after deducting 
tleman before the recent Commission. | expenditure. In the year 1892, which 
For Mr. Clare 8. Read stated that in| was a year of depression, they received 
Norfolk the condition of the farms was| 13s. 4d. per acre net. They complained 


Mr. James Lowther. 
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they were receiving nothing, that far- 
mers were being ruined, and the only 
difference between 1880, which was a 
year of great prosperity, and 1892, 
which was a year of depression, was a 
matter of something like ls. 6d. or 2s. 
per acre. He could give a few more 
eases, but he wished only to refer to one 
from Wales. The Royal Commission 
made inquiries in every county of North 
and South Wales with regard to derelict 
lands. He observed that the Commis- 
sioners in North Wales were Conserva- 
tives, and one of them was the agent of 
Sir Watkin Wynne. Their Report was 
that there was not a single acre of dere- 
lict land throughout the whole of North 
and South Wales. But What was the 
case with regard to depression? Their 
Report was that depression was acutely 
felt. What was the case with regard to 
reductions of rent? There had been 
hardly any reductions of rent from one 
end of the Principality to the other. 
CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY: Do 
I understand the hon. Gentleman to say 
there has been no reductions of rent on 
Sir Watkin Wynne’s estate? I happen 
to be a trustee of the estate, and I know. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was glad the 
hon. Member had referred to this which, 
he believed, was one of the best managed 
estates in Wales. But what was the 
evidence of Colonel Hughes on the report 
of this very estate? It was that the re- 
ductions in Merionethshire only amounted 
to 10 per cent. He was pressed with 
regard to reductions in other counties, 
and he said they would not amount to 
more than 5 percent. That was not 
all. Inquiries were instituted amongst 
the farmers of Merionethshire with re- 
gard to agricultural depression in that 
district. Circulars were sent out to the 
farmers, and 27 of them replied. Out 
of that number only seven of them re- 
ported a reduction in their rents, three 
reported an increase, and with regard to 
the rest, there was neither a reduction 
nor an increase. That was a part of 
Wales where the depression was severely 
felt, and yet the reductions which had 
been made were few in number and 
trifling in amount. What was more, in 
most of these cases it was reported that 
the farmers’ sons went without their 
wages. One farmer, who was paying 
£200 a year in rent, had three sons aged 
20, 23, and 27 respectively, who were 
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working hard on the farms without any 
wages at all. There had been no reduc- 
tion from the landlord, and yet there 
had, in this case, been an actual loss of 
£200 upon the year’s working. In a 
case of that kind, was it too much to 
ask, on behalf of the tenant-farmers, if 
the landlords declined to reduce the 
rents, that at any rate they should bear 
their part of the burden of the rates, 
which now fell upon the shoulders of the 
farmers? The latter were suffering from 
actual poverty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the landlords were suffering. 
What were they suffering? They were 
not suffering in the actual and real sense 
of the ‘word, the same as the farmers 
who had got their sons working hard like 
labourers on a farm, and who yet were 
receiving no wages. He said it was a 
simple act of justice to come to the 
rescue of these farmers, and whatever 
benefit inured from this Bill, should 
inure entirely to the pockets of the 
tenant-farmers, who were the real 
sufferers in the case. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) desired to say a word or 
two about Scotland, which had been 
alluded to in the course of these De- 
bates pretty often, and alluded to in 
some cases with very scant appreciation 
of the real state of things which there 
prevailed. The Government had told 
them that in this Bill they had borrowed 
the principle of classification from Scot- 
land. He wanted the Committee very 
carefully to consider what that principle 
of classification in Scotland was, on 
what ground it prevailed, and what was 
the manner in which it worked. Classi- 
fication in Scotland consisted in this-- 
that agricultural land, under certain cir- 
cumstances, was relieved to the extent of 
three-fourths of the rates. That was 
defended by the Board of Supervision— 
a very eminent Board, which for a very 
long time managed local government in 
Scotland—on exactly the grounds upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mended this Bill to the House on the 
Second Reading. The Board of Super- 
vision had always been of opinion that 
the rates paid by the farmer were very 
different from the rates paid by the shop- 
keeper. The farmer, they said, had an 
income of, say, £100 a year, and he 
paid rates upon £300 a year, whereas 
the shopkeeper, who had an income of 
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£100 a year, paid rates upon a house, 
say, of £30 a year; and therefore they 
said : ‘‘ Let us diminish the rates which 
the agricultural interest has to pay.’’ 
That was the argument of the Board of 
Supervision, and he gave it to the Com- 
mittee for what it was worth. There 
was this about it that was observable— 
they honestly carried it into operation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] They believed it was 
the farmer who suffered, and so, what 
was the system by which they proposed 
to relieve him? The Committee would 
learn, for the first time, what the Scoteh 
system was that had been brought forward 
as an argument for passing this Bill. 
The system had been adopted in 170 
parishes in Scotland. Under it the 
tenant paid half the rates and the land- 
lord paid half, but the rates which the 
tenant paid were reduced by three- 
quarters, whilst the rates which the 
owner paid was not reduced at all, and 
he paid every penny of them. In the 
case of a 3s. rate, for example, the 
farmer paid 43d. and the owner paid 
ls. 6d. Under the plan of the Govern- 
ment, in a 3s. rate the owner would pay 
9d. and the farmer 9d. He held that, 
as in Scotland, the owner ought to pay 
the full half of the rate and every penny 
given for relief ought to go to the tenant. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said that the Scotch system could 
not be introduced here unless the owner 
was given representation. But under the 
Parish Councils Acts of 1894 the whole 
disposal of the poor-rate, of which the 
landlord in Scotland paid half, was 
given to the freely-elected representatives 
of the people, the landlord having no 
special representation. It was true that 
under the Measure of 1889, relating to 
county rates, owners still enjoyed some 
representation of a peculiar kind, but 
that was a survival, and a very partial 
survival, because the only power they 
had was to check debt and capital 
expenditure. The Act of 1894, however, 
embodied the last view of Scotland 
on this question, and that view was that 
it was right that the owner should pay 
half the poor rate without having any 
special representation. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham), desired to continue the dis- 
cussion. 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put.”— 
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Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put ” :— 


The Committee divided ;—Ayes 209; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 147). 


“That the 
be _ there 


Question put accordingly. 
words ‘and owner’ 
inserted ” :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 113 ; 
Noes, 223.—(Division List, No. 148.) 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) moved to leave out the word 
“agricultural” in order to insert in- 
stead thereof the word “ arable,” so as to 
restrict the operation of the clause to 
arable instead of agricultural land. He 
said it was unquestionable that the de- 
pression had been far greater on the 
former. They had heard a great deal about 
the amount of land that had gone out 
of cultivation, but the last available 
Report of the Board of Agriculture 
showed that there was far more land in 
cultivation in England and Wales now 
than there was 20 years ago. This was 
so even in agricultural counties where 
depression was said to be so great—Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, Lincoln, Norfolk, and 
Gloucester—and there was no evidence 
that the land had deteriorated. The year 
1894 was a good year, but he found that 
the crop of wheat, barley, oats, etc., was 
heavier than the average of the previous 
10 years. Whereas in 1874 arable land 
amounted to 56 per cent. of the land of 
the country, in 1894 it had decreased in 
England to 47 per cent., and in Wales 
from 39 per cent. to 304 per cent. Pas- 
ture land increased to a greater extent 
than arable land had decreased. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in introducing the Bill, said it 
was one of the Bills mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, and was intended to 
mitigate the severity of the agricultural 
depression. Later on he modified this, 
and said the first consideration in the 
matter was the extreme severity of the 
depression, and the sécond the unfair 
proportion in which land was taxed, 
especially when compared with the 
ability to bear such taxation. The 
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Royal Commission was not appointed to 
consider the incidence of taxation but 
to consider agricultural depression, and 
they had the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman for saying that rates and 
taxes had nothing to do _ with 
the depression. He said the true 
cause was the fall in agricultural prices. 
There was the evidence of the Royal 
Commission to show that rents were 
higher now than at the time of the Corn 
Laws. 

*THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
has not yet addressed himself to the 
Amendment, but, is making a Second 
Reading speech. I must ask him now 
to approach the question raised by the 
Amendment. 

Mr. D. THOMAS said his argument 
was directed towards showing that, atany 
rate on pasture land, there was no 
necessity for any reduction in the rates ; 
and he had intended to go on and show 
that if the Committee decided to confine 
the relief to arable districts, the amount 
there was to spend on that relief would 
go very much further. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the Amendment 
proposed to exclude land other than 
arable land from the advantages of the 
Bill, on the ground that arable land had 
suffered more than other kinds of land. 
To a certain extent no doubt that was 
true. The depression unquestionably 
began in those districts where cereals 
were chiefly grown, but it was difficult 
now to point to any district in the 
country which was free from depression, 
and if the hon. Member would consult 
the Report of the Commission he would 
find that view supported there. So great 
had been the fall in the price of dairy 
produce that he received daily complaints 
from people connected with the grass 
districts. But his objection to the 
Amendment was founded chiefly on four 
points. In the first place it was contrary 
to all existing precedents under the 
Public Health Act, it was entirely 
opposed to the scheme of the Bill, it was 
certain to create great practical difficul- 
ties, and it would be most unfair to vast 
quantities of land in various parts of the 
country. The hon. Member was quite 
unable to understand the ground on 
which the Government took their stand. 
Hehad introduced this Bill on the ground 
that land was unfairly taxed and rated 
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as compared with other kinds of pro- 
perty, and also on the ground that in 
removing that injustice some relief would 
be given to agricultural depression. Why 
should the distinction suggested be made ? 
Why should they say that arable land 
had suffered more severely than any 
other description of land? He was not 
at all sure that any satisfactory proof of 
that could be given ; but whether it was 
so or not, there was no doubt that grass 
land had suffered too; indeed, he had 
heard within the last few days most 
remarkable accounts of the extent to 
which prices of dairy produce had fallen. 
The right hon. Gentleman read a letter 
from the Chairman of the Derbyshire 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, in which it 
was said that at the price milk was 
sold, it was scarcely worth producing. 
[Laughter.| That observation appeared 
to amuse hon. Members opposite. Were 
hon. Members opposite not aware that 
dairy-farming was one of our greatest 
agricultural interests, and that it was an 
interest that, whenever possible, should 
be encouraged? Dairy-farming had 
suffered in common with every other 
agricultural industry, and it as urgently 
required relief as any other agricultural 
interest. If this Amendment were to be 
accepted, land which was arable this 
year and only paid half the rates, might 
be turned into grass next year, and 
would then be liable to pay the full 
rates. Such a proposal was in his 
judgment most unfair. Grass land was 
often of the very poorest quality, and 
yet that was the description of land 
that the Amendment proposed should be 
deprived of relief. But why should the 
Amendment stop where it did—why did 
it not go on to propose that different 
qualities of arable land should be differ- 
ently treated as regarded the amount of 
relief given. The fact was that if the 
principle of relief from rates were to be 
adopted at all, it must be applied equally 
to all descriptions of agricultural land. 
There was some light agricultural land 
that was very easy and cheap to work, 
whilst there was some heavy clay land 
that was most expensive and difficult to 
cultivate. He thought for these reasons 
he must oppose the Amendment. If it 
had been possible, he would gladly 
have taken any course that would 
give the greatest relief to the poorest 
land, but he. did not think that 
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such a proposal was practicable, because 
the quality of land varied, not only in 
different parts of the country, but in 
different unions, and even in different 
parishes. He was convinced that he 
should be inflicting the grossest possible 
injustice on some of those counties in 
England where grass land predominated 
if he were to accept this Amendment, 
and it was- especially those counties 
which were looking forward to this Bill 
as offering them some measure of relief 
from the local burdens which they had 
now to bear. Hon. Members opposite 
appeared to think that the farmers were 
angry with the Government and that 
they did not approve of the Bill, but he 
could assure hon. Members opposite that 
all the information that he had obtained 
on the subject led him to exactly the 
opposite conclusion. He thought some 
hon. Members opposite who represented 
agricultural constituencies would have a 
bad quarter of an hour when their 
constituents realised the fact that they 
had opposed this Bill by every means in 
their power. 

*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) said, 
that he was one of those Members who 
certainly would not have the bad quarter 
of an hour with his constituents to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, because he had voted for the 
Second Reading of this Bill ; but, at the 
same time, he was prepared to vote for 
this Amendment because, if he did not 
do so, he really was afraid that he might 
have such a bad quarter of an hour. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the amount of distress varied in different 
parts of the country, but the relief 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to give under this Bill was of one 
uniform character. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, moreover, that it 
would be a gross injustice to de- 
prive the dairy industry of relief. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would look 
at some further Amendments he had 
placed upon the Paper he would find 
that he did not propose to deprive the 

Mr. Chaplin. 
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dairying industry of relief. But although 
ithe dairying industry might be de- 
pressed, it was not nearly so depressed 
as was the arable land of this country. 
‘When the right hon. Gentleman wished 
lto stand on two legs in regard to this 
entier he had no objection, but even 
then this Amendment ought to be 
accepted. _ The first leg of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was the supposed 
excess of burden on agricultural land. 
Now although it might be perfectly 
true that land generally was unfairly 
taxed, arable land had been distinctly 
more unfairly taxed than pasture land, 
because throughout the country pasture 
land had been paying its expenses and 
even earning a rent, while arable land 
had not, and yet had to pay rent. As 
to the second leg, viz., the deteriora- 
tion of our land in general, and the 
depopulation of the country districts, 
nobody supposed that the people 
were going to stray away from the 
pasture land, or that pasture land was 
going out of cultivation, whereas arable 
districts were becoming depopulated, and 
in some cases going out of cultivation. 
Therefore he supported the Amendment, 
and he thought the fairest way to distri- 
bute these doles would be to give an 
abatement of three-quarters to arable 
land and an abatement of one-quarter to 
grass land. As grass land was more in 
quantity and higher in rateable value, 
there would, he calculated, be a substantial 
amount left over, and then they could 
oblige the hon. Member for Basingstoke 
by including the agricultural build- 
ings in the relief proposed by the Bill. 
By doing this the right hon. Gentleman 
would give a great deal more satisfac- 
tion, especially in the eastern counties. 
Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) said, he was astounded at 
this Amendment. It was absolutely 
impossible for the right hon, Gentleman 
to accept it, as no section of agriculture 
had suffered so heavily during the last 
15 years as that section which had 
endeavoured, in desperation at the 
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condition of arable land, to turn it|ganshire believed that rent was at the 


into pasture land. Every Member ac- | 
quainted with agriculture would confirm | 
this. He should like to ask the Mover | 
and Secqnder of this Amendment how | 
they proposed to deal with the thousands | 
of acres of land that had been. turned | 
from arable into pasture land during the | 
last 15 years, and which had been abso- | 
lutely unremunerative. A more pre-| 
posterous Amendment had never been | 
moved in that House, and he should 
give it his heartiest opposition. 

Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) said, he had voted. 
against the Second Reading of this Bill, 
and he should certainly vote against this 
Amendment. <All pasture land could not 
be classed at one level. Some land which 
had: recently been laid down as grass | 
was as bare as the floor of the House. 
The man who had tried to turn his un- 
profitable arable land into pasture ought 


not to be deprived of the benefits of the | 


Bill. He represented a constituency 
which did fairly well out of pasture land, 
and if his constituents had been con- | 
sulted they would probably have not 
desired this Bill. But as the Bill had} 
been brought in, and they would have 
to pay their share of the cost, it would | 
be exceedingly unfair to deprive them of 
their share of the benefit. 

-Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) was quoting the cases 
of several witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture when, 

*THE CHAIRMAN 
order. 

Mr. J, A. PEASE explained that his 
point was that there were a certain 
number of persons farming pasture land 
who gave evidence before the Commis- 
sion showing that they were not entitled | 
to the benefits of this Bill ; while others, 
farming arable land, were so entitled. 
It, was therefore unfair to treat all | 
alike, 

Mayor F. C. RASCH (Essex, 8. E.)- 


called him ‘to! 


| supported the Amendment. 


‘to waste cultivation. 
‘ought to be given to the land which em- 


root of the agricultural depression. 
Anyone who was acquainted with the 
eastern counties and stated that, was 
guilty of diplomatic evasion of the 
deepest dye. Why was so much land 
pasture ? It was arable land that had 
tumbled down to grass, and surely that 
was not the land which ought to be 
deprived of relief. 

Mr. F. W. WILSON (Norfolk, Mid) 
He said 
that West Norfolk was still very highly 
farmed, and it would be a great disaster 
if that sort of farming were to give way 
Some preference 


ployed the most labour. 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) agreed that some discrimination 


‘ought to be made between different 


parts of the country and different kinds 
of land. But the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire moved his Amendment 
to exclude grass land altogether, while 
the Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for East Norfolk relieved arable 
land to the extent of three-quarters of 
the rate and pasture land to the extent 
of one-quarter. Personally he preferred 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Norfolk. He suggested that the 
present Amendment should be with- 
drawn and that, if the Chairman ruled 
that it was in order, the hon. Member 
for Norfolk should at a later stage move 


‘his Amendment in order that they 
‘might discriminate between arable and 


grass land. If the hon. Member for 
Glamorgan pressed the Amendment to a 
Division he was afraid he could not 
support him, because there was a large 


‘amount of grass land which ought not to 


'be debarred from the benefit of the 


Bill. 

Mr. PRICE said, he would be glad 
to accept the suggestion if the hon, 
Member was also prepared to accept it. 
Personally, he did not wish to deprive 
grass land of the benefit of the Bill, but 
he did not approve of the encouragment 


said, that the hon. Member for Glamor- | of the growing of thistles. 
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*THE CHAIRMAN said, it seemed to 
him that if the Committee now declined 
to draw a distinction between arable and 
grass land they would not be prepared 
to entertain the question at a later 
stage. 

Mr. D. THOMAS said, he fully in- 
tended to withdraw the Amendment, 
but he gathered from indications exhi- 
bited by the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not intend to withdraw it. 


Agricultural Land 


Question put, “That the word ‘agri- 
cultural’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 248 ; 
Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 149.) 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 


Tavistock) moved to insert, after the 


word “land” the words “and _ build- 
ings.” He moved the Amendment 


because he thought it would be very un- 
fair to assess the land without the build- 
ings upon it, and that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to make an assessment 
on the land alone. In the more dis- 
tressed districts, too, the unfairness 
would be felt much more than in other 
parts, where the land, grass land, was 
more valuable, and therefore he urged 
that in making the assessment the farm 
buildings on the land should be taken 
into consideration as well as the land— 
that the land should not be assessed 
alone, but the farm buildings with it. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the Amend- 
ment raised a somewhat difficult and 
complicated question in connection with 
this part of the subject. As he under- 
stood the object of the hon. Member, he 
said that there would be a great practical 
difficulty in separating the buildings 
from the land so as to arrive at the value 
of each. In the opinion of the hon. 
Member this would be a practical im- 
possibility. He was not quite clear 
what he proposed to include in the build- 
ings. Did the hon. Member refer to the 
house or cottages, or the buildings alone 
connected with the farm, because that 
made a good deal of difference? When 
the hon. Member said that the matter 
was practically impossible, he was unable 
to agree with him. As a matter of fact, 
the arrangement was already carried out 
in a great number of districts in various 
parts of the country. In drawing the 
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Bill as he had done, and in separating 
the buildings from the land, he had 
followed the precedents already in exist- 
ance. Land for certain purposes, such 
as sanitary rates, special expenses rates, 
and general district rate in utban dis- 
tricts, was rated at only one-fourth of its 
value; and in these cases the law was 
clear. It required that the land should 
be rated separately from the buildings. 
He was aware that though that was the 
law, and that there was no escape on 
that point, it was contended by the hon. 
Member that the practice was altogether 
different. He thought that the hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken. He had made 
many inquiries on the subject, and he 
held in his hand an extract from a rate- 
book in a purely rural district in which 
the buildings and the land were sepa- 
rately assessed and rated. It was a fact 
that they had between 1,500 and 2,000 
rural parishes at the present time that 
contributed the special expenses rates. 
In every one of these cases they were 
bound by the law to value the land sepa- 
rately from the buildings. How far the 
law was strictly carried out he was unable 
to say, but, from all the inquiries he 
had made in the different counties, 
the vast majority of the replies pointed 
to the fact that valuation was carried out 
according to the law at present. If that 
was the common practice, he had great 
doubts about being able to accept the 
verdict of the hon. Member, that it was 
practically impossible to do what was 
already being done in a vast number of 
parishes at the present time. In any 
case, it appeared to him that this was 
not the place in the Bill in which an 
Amendment of this kind ought to be in- 
serted. It should be inserted in a 
different part of the Bill, and he could 
not accept the Amendment to insert it in 
the Bill at the point now indicated. 
*Mr. BROADHURST asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would promise 
to consider the point, with a view to 
inserting the Amendment in another 
portion of the Bill. He could not see 
how they could logically separate the 
farm buildings from the land; farm 
buildings were part of a going concern. 
The residence of the farmer was a 
different matter. He hoped that the 
Amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) proposed an Amendment 
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providing that they should be “ buildings 
used exclusively for agricultural pur- 
poses.” He thought that it would be 
inexcusable to exclude farm buildings, 
which should not be separated from the 
land. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BI 


4 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{l5th May] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Stuart-Worttey in the Chair. ] 
Progress, Clause 4 [15th May]. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) moved to report progress. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again. To-morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


{18 May 1896} 
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GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
4th June. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [H.-L] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY [l5rnH MAY.] 
Resolutions reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,543,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Naval Armaments, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £618,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home 
and Abroad, including the oost of Super- 
intendence, Purchase of Sites, Grants in Aid, 
and other charges connected therewith, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Resolutions read a Second time, and 
agreed to. 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,369,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victualling and Clothing for the Navy, 
including the cost of Victualling Establishments 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 


Resolution read a Second time. 


*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne), called attention to the meat 
rations of marines as compared with the 
rations of soldiers, when on shore. The 
old system was that soldiers had a 
deduction made in respect of meat 
rations, and marines had a similar deduc- 
tion. He found however, that some 
years ago the soldier was allowed a full 
ration without any deduction, but the 
ancient custom still prevailed in the case 
of the marines. Against that reduction 
he protested on Friday night, and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty informed him 
that he would inquire into the matter, 
and give him an answer on Report of 
Supply. He asked for what was only 





just and right. As far as he understood 
|the military position of the army, the 
| private soldier gets ls. a day and 2d. 


deferred pay, the private Royal Marine 
i 
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also gets Is. 2d. and 1d. beer money. 
The Admiralty must take off that 1d. 
and deduct it from the 43d. All he 
asked was, that they should give the 
marine a free meat ration in the same 
way as they did to the soldier. The 
marine when on shore was to all intents 
and purposes under military rule, and 
therefore, it would not do to say that he 
was practically a sailor on shore and 
came under navalrules. This injustice 
had gone on too long, and now was 
the time to remedy it. They could 
not afford to have this magnificent 
force discontented. They were loyal, 
and could not make their grievances 
felt like dockyard employés, who could 
bring pressure to bear on their repre; 
sentatives to secure them, say, an eight 
hours’ day or higher wages. The marines 
were a patient, well-disciplined body of 
men, and he appealed to the House and 
to the Government to remove any ground 
for the suspicion that they were unjustly 
treated as compared with the sister 
Service. 

Mr. H.E. KEARLEY (Devonport) ob- 
served that the hon.and gallant Member’s 
recent discovery of this matter was 
rather belated, as he had himself re- 
peatedly brought the question before the 
House during the last four years, and 
had secured an assurance from the late 
Administration that consideration should 
be given to the representations made, 
a pledge which was carried out in the 
matter of clothing, as to which the late 
Board of Admiralty made some conces- 
sion. Thehon.and gallant Gentleman was 
not altogether accurate in his statements. 
He said for instance, that the deduction 
for meat rations was 4}d. per day ; it was 
only 4d. But there were other deductions 
which altogether totalled up to 7d. per 
day, which was a large amount. He 
called attention to the representations 
made on the recruiting placards, that 
soldiers on joining the army were granted 
a free kit. The same observations applied 
to the marines, but, instead of getting a 
free kit, their life was a life of perpetual 
deductions. Not only had they to pay 
this ration money, but they were con- 
tinually being mulcted for all sorts of 
items for their uniform. He thought 
this was very unfair, considering that 
their pay was so small. He wished to 
allude to the question of the boots sup- 


plied to the marines, a subject as to 


Admiral Field. 
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which on a previous occasion the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had promised him 
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he would make inquiries. In the army, 
because of route marching, each soldier 
was allowed two pairs of boots a year. 
But route marching was now carried 
out as extensively in the marines 
as it was in the army, and yet the 
marine only got one pair of boots. 
The men marched on an average 17 milés 
a day for six days in one week.. A 
single pair of boots would not last long 
at that rate. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
8). said, that the question raised by the 
hon.and gallant Member had been brought 
before the late Board of Admiralty in all 
its details; and they came to the con- 
clusion, after careful consideration, that 
no sufficient case had been made out. 
There was undoubtedly a difference 
between the soldier andthemarine ashore, 
but that difference was not so great as 
was imagined. It was difficult to make 
an exact comparison, because the marine 
was a long-service man, and the soldier 
was a short service man, and received 
deferred pay. But the actual difference 
in pay was from $d. to ld. perday. The 
marine ashore received as pay Is. 2d. per 
day, and as beer money ld. per day. 
Deductions were made for rations 43d. 
per day, and for tea, coffee and vegetables 
23d. per day. That left 8d. per day. 
The soldier received as pay ls. per day. 
[Admiral Fietp “ 1s. 2d.”] No, the 2d. 
was deferred pay, and against that was 
to be set themarine’s pension. There were 
deductions of 34d. per day for tea, coffee, 
and vegetables, and that left 8}d. perday. 
For the other two terms of his service 
which were passed afloat the position of 
the marine was superior to the soldier 
by five-sixths of a penny. [Laughter.] 
That was the calculation of the actual 
financial value of the advantage ; but 
there were many other advantages 
which the marine had over the soldier. 
He would ask his hon. and gallant 
Friend whether he was prepared to 
claim on behalf of the Royal Marines 
that they were always to be treated as 
soldiers and not as sailors ? 

*ApmirAL FIELD : God forbid. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said that then 
his hon. and gallant Friend should not 
seize upon one special incident in the 
career of the marine and build upon it 
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a contrast of the hardship of his lot as 
compared with the lot of the soldier. 
Whatever disadvantage there might be 
in the Marine Service as compared with 
the land Service it was counterbalanced 
by several advantages which the soldier 
did not possess. And despite the asser- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member 
to the contrary, a sufficient number 


Fishery Disturbances 


of men of admirable quality were 
always attracted to the Marine 
Service. The hon. Member for Devon- 


port had called attention to the alleged 
deficiencies in the clothing of the force. 
He would look into the matter, and if he 
found that there was a substantial and 
fide difference between the 
Marines and the Army in the matter of 
the supply of boots he would set it right. 
There was nothing in the general circum- 
stances which justified the assumption 
or the statement that there was anything 
considerable or substantial in the griev- 
ances complained of. 


bond 


Resolution agreed to. 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £156,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Medical Services, including the cost of 
Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1897.” 


5. “That a sum, not exceeding £10,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Martial Law, including the cost of Naval 
Prisons at Home and Abroad, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897.” 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding £63,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Scientific Services, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 


7. “That asum, not exceeding £229,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, Reserve of Retired 
Officers, Seamen Pensioners, and Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, which will come in course 
of payment dnring the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 


8. “That a sum, not exceeding £189,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of various Miscellaneous Effective Services, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1897.” 
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9. “That a sum, not exceeding £749,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of Half Pay, Reserved, and Retired Pay, to 
Officers of the Navy and Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


10. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,030,100, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
pense of Naval and Marine Pensions, Gratuities, 
and Compassionate Allowances, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.’’ 


in Cornwall. 


11. “That a sum, not exceeding £324,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty to defray the Ex- 
pense of Civil Pensions and Gratuities, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1897.” 


12. “That a sum, not exceeding £60,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expense 
necessary to be provided for under the Arrange- 
ment made between the Imperial and Austral- 
asian Governments, for the protection of 
Floating Trade in Australasian Waters, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Resolutions read a Second time, and 


agreed to. 


FISHERY DISTURBANCES IN 
CORNWALL. 

On the motion, ‘‘ That this House do 
now adjourn,”’ 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) said, that nothing but a matter of 
the most serious importance would have 
induced him to trouble the House at that 
time of night, but he wished to call atten- 
tion to a state of affairs which he thought 
required the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He held in his hand a series of 
telegrams from Penzance and Newlyn in 
Cornwall, stating that a very serious 
riot had taken place in that part of the 
country owing to the action of the 
Cornish fishermen. The first telegram 
stated that the Newlyn fishermen had 
thrown away the whole of a catch of 
mackerel in Newlyn harbour, and that 
there was a big riot in the place owing 
to Saturday and Sunday labour. A 
second telegram s.ated that a catch of 
four boats of 28,000 mackerel had been 
thrown overboard by the Newlyn fisher- 
men, that the boats were not allowed to 
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go to sea, that Cornishmen were in full! Mr. FOSTER: The first telegram 
possession of the boats, that the authori- | says that some of the boats were boarded 
ties were helpless, and that 16 Yarmouth |? Saturday night. 


. | Dr. CLARK said, the practice was 
and Lowestoft boats were in the harbour. | to go out late on Satur day night and 
That was followed by another telegram | } ino in a catch on Sunday morning 

g , 


later declaring that the authorities were' This was a matter which affected the 
helpless and trade paralysed, the) north as well as the south. In his own 
Cornishmen saying that no boats should | county it was with the greatest difficulty 


put to sea this week, and that unless 


consequences could not be told. That. 
was followed by a telegram as late as| 
four o’ clock in the afternoon in which it | 
was stated that 1,000 fishermen had | 
gone to prevent landing from three 
boats which were entering Penzance 
harbour. He wished to ask the First | 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any steps | 
had been taken for the purpose of pre- | 


Government help arrived speedily the | 


|that fishermen were prevented from 
boarding -trawlers that came in on 
Sunday morning. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry 
City) said, it did not appear that any of 


| the Lowestoft men were hurt, and if so, 


surely they stood condemned. They 


‘made no attempt to defend themselves, 
though a barbarous onslaught was made 


upon them, and they called for the 
British Fleet to defend them. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


venting this serious state of things, and | R ALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 

for the purpose of insuring that these|George’s, Hanover Square) said, he 

boats should be liberated and allowed to| would not enter into the theological 

pursue their lawful calling ? |part of the question, but one thing was 
} 

An Hon. Memper: Who sends the| clear, namely, that whatever the law 
gg om basi | was : — oa enforced, had = 
. : ihe agents o € attack on life and property oug 
boats in Lowestoft. Representatives allowed. He should a Bie his right 
from Lowestoft had also been up to see| hon. Friend the Home Secretary to take 
him that night. ; | Such measures as would insure peace. 
— W. “cage gg See ea, | He had no official information on the 
to know why the Lowestoft fishermen | subject, but clearly it was the duty of 
pe at that part of bo coast, and = Pte: Cro to 5 ed any such sets 

what gave rise to this irruption. €!las these. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ 
failed to see that a man-of-war would be! Mr. W. A. McARTHUR (Corn- 
of any use there at all. He thought the | wall, St. Austell) said, he did not con- 
whole statement was nothing but a|cern himself in any way with this 
— . aie — | quarrel ; none of these Cornish fishermen 
R, th J. { said, that he| whom the hon. Gentleman alleged had 
thought the doctrine advanced by the | broken the peace were his constituents, 
hon. Member for Gateshead was extraor- | but he would say that the Cornish fisher- 
gg , bey byes “ men me a a good characters in 
n. : sn had no rig 0} every branch of life. 
fish in waters not adjacent to their own, | Me. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
and that the Cornishmen were entitled | Boroughs) suggested that the right hon. 
= — hee reg Pace Seg ; te — |Gentleman should consult the President 
e hoped the First Lord of the Admi-|of the Board of Trade as well as the 
ralty would be able to assure the House | Home Secretary. The Fishery Boards 





that justice would be done. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, this 
was not the first time this scrt of thing 
had occurred. Fishermen from the east 
coast came down and trawled on 
Sunday, and the local fishermen objected 
to Sunday fishing. He would suggest 
that something should be done to enable 
the local Fishery Committee to lay down 
regulations as to Sunday trawling. 


Mr. H. S. Foster. 


| were to some extent under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and the 
| President of the Board of Trade could 
no doubt bring his influence to bear upon 
|them so as to frame regulations to pre- 
| vent anything of this kind occurring in 
future. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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| DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) 
| BILL. 
| Reported from the Standing Com- 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | mittee with an Amendment ; the Report 
|thereof to be received on Thursday 
Tuesday, 19th May 1896. | mens. 
| 
| 
TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. | RESERVE FORCES BILL [1.1]. 
Order of the Day for the Second; Read 2 (according to Order); and 
Reading, read; Counsel called in;| committed to a Committee of the Whole 
Witnesses examined ; Moved, that the | House on Thursday next. 
Bill be now read 2*; the same was| 
agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and | —- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | 


House on Thursday next. | DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [x.1.}. 
| The House went into Committee on 
aameniace | this Bill. 
SCOVELL'S DIVORCE BILL [u.t.]. | [The Eart of Mortey in the Chair.] 


Order of the Day for the Second | 
Reading, read; Counsel called in;! (Qlause 1,— 
Witnesses examined ; Moved, that the| ‘ ' 
Bill be now read 2°: the same was|_»°. ™@Tiage of any person whose former 
6 ! pa : marriage shall have been dissolved on the 
agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and ground of his or her adultery or crime, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | whose former husband or wife, as the case may 
House on Thursday ct. | be, is living, shall be solemnised in any church 
‘ sre earning |or chapel of the Church of England; and any 
| marriage solemnised contrary to the provisions 
Sr |of this Act with the knowledge of both the 
| parties thereto shall be void. 
ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON | 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILL [u.1.]|} *Lorp GRIMTHORPE moved to 


Reported from the Standing Com-| leave out from “person” to “is living, 
mittee without Amendment, and to be | shall ” in order to insert— 


, | e 
read 3* on Thursday next. \**found guilty by a superior court in the 


| United Kingdom (including the House of Lords) 
———— |of adultery or any crime for which marriage 
| may be dissolved,” 
| 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES} __ , 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [1.1.]. | so that the clause should read :— 


Reported from the Standing Com-| “No marriage of any person found guilty by_ 
mittee without Amendment, and to be |# superior court in the United Kingdom (in- 
read 3*on Thursday next cluding the House of Lords) of adultery or any 

’ ” crime for which marriage may be dissolved, 
shall be solemnised in any church or chapel of 
———— | the Church of England.” 


LAND CHARGES BILL [u.1.]. He said that he had indicated in 
Reported from the Standing Com-| general terms, on the Second Read- 
mittee without Amendment. ‘ing, the nature of the Amend- 


ment which he now brought forward. 
a The Amendment had been altered after 
a little consultation so as to embody the 
STANNARIES BILL [u.1.]. words ‘‘ Superior Court of the United 
Reported from the Standing Com-|Kingdom.’’ He was not quite confident 
mittee with Amendments; the Report|of the way in which to describe that 
thereof to be received on Thursday|Court, and though the words were 
next, and Bill to be printed as amended. | slightly different, there was no substan- 
—[No. 105.] tial difference between this Amendment 
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and that of last year. Among other 
persons whom he consulted was the 
President of the Divorce Court, one 
of the most learned and experienced 
men in the country. He approved 
this Amendment in all points of view, 
legal as well as moral. In November, 
the Mover of the present Bill asked 
him for a copy of the Amendment, 
which had been thus discussed and 
agreed upon the Session before, not only 
with him, but with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 
He accordingly sent that Amendment 
to the noble Viscount, who not only 
approved of it, but asked him to bring 
in the Bil himself. He told the noble 
Viscount that it was not his Bill, and he 
declined. He heard from Lord Halifax 
again in February, and then to his sur- 
prise his Lordship sent a manuscript 
draft, with the name of some proctor on 
it, of a totally different Bill. He was 
asked to make some suggestions upon the 
Bill ; but he refused to have anything 
to do with it. Then there was a little 
more correspondence, and he heard no 
more about the matter until the day 
after the Bill had been read a First 
time. The noble Viscount then wrote 
to him and said that he had consulted 
people about the Bill, and there was such 
a difference of view prevailing that he 
reverted to his Bili of 1895, except on 
one point, which this Bill certainly does 
not. He was surprised still more by 
the line which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury took the other day, quite contrary 
to what he had agreed to last year. The 
first thing the most reverend Prelate pro- 
pounded in connection with the evil 
and injustice of the existing law was 
that it deprived the clergy of the 
discretion which they had, and which 
they exercised in many things. They 
had no discretion at all to say whether 
a marriage should take place or not ; 
a clergyman had no discretion or power 
to prevent any persons from being 
married in Church if a clergyman was 
willing to marry them. In the Prayer- 
book the clergy were directed to with- 
hold the Communion from persons whom 
they perceived to be living in malice 
and hatred with each other. Did they 
ever do it? It was a mere Brutum 
fulmen. Was it ever acted upon? [A 
Bisor: ‘‘ Yes!’’| They might indeed 
exercise discretion when persons were 
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living an evil life notoriously ; but they 
must report it to the Bishop, who was 
thereupon directed to prosecute them, 
which no Bishop ever thinks of trying. 
Neither had they any discretion about 
burial ; the fact was that they had no 
discretion at all, though a good many 
of them thought they ought to have. 
Dealing with the defects of the Bill, 
he said that, assuming its principle 
to be right, which he thought it was, 
it was a question of degree how far 
After the Bill passed, 
some of the following persons would be 
enabled to go toa clergyman and demand 
to be married inChurch. Some of them 
would have to wait for the death of what 
was called in Scotland ‘‘ the Spouse’’ ; 
but that might happen very soon. 
People convicted of bigamy could demand 
to be married in Church as soon as the 
spouse was dead. A person convicted 
of rape might do the same. He was 
certain to be a single man—{a laugh|— 
or almost certain, and he need not wait 
for the death of a spouse. Co-respon- 
dents might go and get married at 
once, and there was no spouse there. 
Again, every now and then, both 
parties to a divorce suit were con- 
victed of adultery, and therefore this 
Bill, which professed to keep out of 
Church people who had been divorced, 
let in worse people, who could not get 
divorce by reason of their iniquities. 
There was, too, the case of adultery on 
the part of the man, without sufficient 
cruelty to justify a divorce—he might 
go and get married. And what was to 
be said about licences ? Dr. Tristram had 
found and decided that the practice of the 
Consistory Court of London had always 
been to grant licences to all persons not 
absolutely prohibited by law from marry- 
ing. The Attorney General thought the 
Chancellor had a discretion. Personally 
he agreed with the Attorney General, 
and he had acted on that discretion and 
had stopped licences to guilty people. 
That, however, was a disputed point, but 
under this Bill there would be no ques- 
tion about it. He did not see how, 
after this, any Chancellor could refuse 
to issue his licence to persons to get 
married in Church. So there were six 
classes of convicted offenders who would 
be entitled to compel the clergy to 
marry them. One of the questions he 
had to face was how to define the 
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Court which was to determine whether 
people were guilty or not. On that 
point, after consulting the two most 
learned people he could get hold of, he 
put the clause in the form which the 
Amendment indicated. But that did 
not satisfy the Archbishop. He said 
that there were many divorces effected 
in the colonies and in foreign countries. 
But there was no security whatever that 
the preliminary question of guilt was 
properly tried in some foreign courts of 
law, if in any. He alluded to a case 
the other day in which a woman had 
consented to a divorce on account of 
adultery. The colonial decree was 
granted and shown to him, but he 
satisfied himself on inquiry that no 
court in this country would hold that 
adultery had been proved. She said 
now that she never had committed 
adultery, though she was willing to 
get rid of the man, and, in fact, the 
whole transaction was collusive. There 
was no Queen’s Proctor there. Cer- 
tainly there was none in America, nor in 
any of the colonies. With regard to 
foreign countries some very queer things 
had been disclosed in a Parliamentary 
Paper of the ways in which divorces 
were effected, even in Popish countries. 
They were told they never granted 
nomination divorces in those: countries, 
but ingenuity worthy of a better cause 
discovered that the marriage was always 
a bad one, and it was annulled as bad 
ab initio. That was the sort of thing 
they had to recognise if they admitted, 
as the right reverend Prelate desired, 
foreign divorces. 

Viscount HALIFAX said that he 
would give an account of what took place 
last year, and of what had occurred sub- 
sequently between Lord Grimthorpe and 
himself in connection with the present 
Bill. The Bill of last year merely pro- 
posed to repeal Clause 58 of the Divorce 
Act, and so to relieve clergymen from 
the obligation of admitting into their 
churches any stray clergyman to perform 
& marriage in the case of persons who 
had been the guilty parties in a divorce 
suit. It did no more than leave an 
option to the clergyman of refusing the 
use of his Church. Then Lord Grim- 


thorpe moved an Amendment—on the 
ground that it was very unsatisfactory 
to leave these matters to the clergyman’s 
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discretion — providing that these mar- 
riages should be absolutely illegal. He 
confessed that, in the first instance, he 
did not clearly understand the object of 
Lord Grimthorpe’s Amendment. He 
thought at first that it was to make the 
marriages of guilty persons illegal during 
the lifetime of the former spouses, as the 
present Bill proposed. Therefore, he 
wrote to Lord Grimthorpe, proposing to 
introduce the Bill with his Amendment ; 
and it was after that that he discovered 
that the Amendment would make the 
marriages illegal for the whole lifetime 
of the person concerned. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: That is the 
thing which I expressly said I disagreed 
with, but I yielded that to the Arch- 
bishop, and having done that, I thought 
it right to stand by the bargain. I 
have not changed my opinion in the 
least. 

Viscount HALIFAX said, that the 
object of his Bill was to protect the 
sanctity of marriage, and not to penalise 
persons for crimes which they had com- 
mitted. Lord Grimthorpe’s Amend- 
ment provided that persons who had 
committed certain wrongful acts should 
never be married in Church. He could 
not possibly accept an Amendment of 
that kind. What would be the conse- 
quences of such an Amendment? A 
co-respondent or any unmarried person, 
against whom misconduct with a married 
person had been proved would suffer the 
penalty of that conduct during their 
whole life-time. Even the prohibition 
for a number of years instead of for the 
life-time was still a penalty, and not a 
protection of the sanctity of marriage. 
As to divorces abroad, a person domi- 
ciled abroad and divorced for adultery in 
the courts of their country of domicile 
would not be touched by the Bill. As 
to bigamy, what would be the result of 
the Amendment? It would prevent the 
bigamist from ever marrying again in 
Church, even when the first marriage 
had been dissolved by death. It was a 
not uncommon case for a woman, who 
had been deserted by her husband, to 
marry another man. That was bigamy, 
and under the Amendment, even after 
the real husband’s death, such a woman 
would never be able to properly marry 
the second man. He had no desire to 
conceal the fact that, if he could, he 
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Divorce Act, which had been a source of 
sin, perjury, and pollution to the coun- 
try at large ; but he was simply asking 
now for the abrogation of a particular 
clause in an Act of Parliament. Hedid 
not think it was the business of the 
House or of the State to punish people 


such ; but it was the business of both to 
protect the law of the Church as far as 
possible, and to protect the clergy and 
the laity from the gross scandals occa- 
sioned by these particular cases. 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted, because it was a reversion to a 
principle which had long been abandoned, 
and which he hoped would never be 
revived. As to the provision voiding 
the marriages which were knowingly 


tached no importance to it. He was told 
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Bill. 
would get rid of the whole of the/that service being held; but in re- 
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|gard to the marriage of divorced per- 


sons, the clergyman’s discretion was 
taken from him. Whatever he or the 


| parishioners might think, he was obliged 
|to put the Church at the disposition of 
‘another person. He entirely agreed with 
| Lord Halifax that the aim and object of 
for breaches of the Commandment as | 


this change of the law should be to re- 


lieve the clergyman of the obligation to 


He | 


‘lend his Church for a purpose of which 
-his people and he disapproved. 


If 
public opinion were ready to go to 
the extent of saying that those who 
had flagrantly broken the vows which 
they had made in Church ought not 
to be married in Church again, he 


'should be heartily and deeply thank- 
ful. 


But, whatever he might wish as 


to the greater stringency of discipline, 
entered into contrary to the Bill, he at- | 


that it was necessary to impose. some | 
penalty, and he would be prepared to. 


accept any alternative agreeable to the 
House. 

*Tue ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, that he would not go into the par- 
ticulars, where his memory did not 
exactly accord with that of Lord Grim- 


importance. 
tion which the noble Lord expected, he 
supposed Lord Grimthorpe drew his 
inference from the amount of lawn 
which he saw on the Episcopal Benches. 
But that was an accidental circumstance. 
It happened that there had been that 


it ought not to be the object of a Bill 
like this to inflict a singular penalty on 
crimes which had come to light in the 
course of investigations not directed to 
discovering them, and upon which no sen- 
ence had been passed. It was more in 
accordance with the spirit of our law that 
those persons should be prevented from 
marrying again in Church who had been 


declared by the proper authorities to 
thorpe, because they were matters of no | 


As to the amount of opposi- | 


day a fully attended meeting of Bishops. | 


As a matter of fact, their Lordships were 
told that it would not be necessary for them 
to appear in the House of Lords in large 
number. But, in any case, the circum- 
stance was fully explained by the natural 
liking of the Bishops to hear Lord 
Grimthorpe on themselves. 
not follow the noble Lord into such a 
serious question as absolution. His re- 
mark was a subtlety which would catch 
nobody. <A clergyman never felt com- 
pelled to give absolution to a person 
whom he did not believe to have made a 
sincere confession. The question at issue 
was one which concerned the care of the 
Churches. In all other respects the 
clergyman had the care of his Church. 
He locked and unlocked the door ; he 
ordered its decoration; he made all 
arrangements ; he consented to this or 


Viscount Halifax. 


have flagrantly broken their former 
vows. The objection he had _ before 
taken to the words ‘‘ found guilty by a 
Superior Court of the United Kingdom ”’ 
he still maintained. But he saw no 
difficulty in limiting the provision to 
‘* persons whose marriage had been dis- 
solved according to the law of England.”’ 
That would include divorces which had 


taken place in other countries, and which 
| were recognised in this country. 


He would) 


‘upon the clergy of that Church. 
‘might be that it was repugnant to the 


Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY said that 
he quite agreed with the noble Viscount 
in his objection to the Amendment. 
But the matter went deeper. Lord 
Grimthorpe had alluded to cases where, 
in his opinion, a clergyman had no dis- 
cretion. In the particular case under 
discussion, the Divorce Act, no doubt, 
made a singular exception with re- 
gard to the clergyman’s discretion. 
It seemed to him that there lay at the 
root of this controversy a very deep 
problem. There was an Established 
Church in the country, and it followed 
that certain duties were laid by law 
It 


clergy to perform some of those duties. 
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To many of the clergy it was repugnant |to be solemnised in a church. As the 
to have to allow the marriage service to | Bill stood it would be more effective in 
take place in the church in the case of producing the result they desired than 
Saidigh aeniiak. thn tha red to | 22Y Amendment that had yet been sug- 
persons. ppea x 

Z gested. It would relieve the consciences 
him—though perhaps he would find very | ¢¢ great many religious people and a 
little agreement on the point—that this | great many clergymen who felt a great 
difficulty arose because the system upon | difficulty in regard to such marriages. 
which the marriage law was based was) Lorp HERSCHELL said, he could 
fundamentally wrong. He was strongly | not support the Amendment of his noble 
convinced that the only sound and /| Friend, but at the same time he thought 
sensible marriage system was the} the Amendment showed that the 
marriage system which prevailed on the | Bill did not rest upon any sound or 
Continent, where a civil marriage was |logical basis. He confessed that the 
obligatory by law on all, and where, in| more he thought of it he was driven to 
regard to the religious ceremony which | the conclusion that the only satisfactory 
followed, the clergy of each Church were solution was that to which the Earl of 
left unfettered to act as they thought) Kimberley had alluded. The reason 
best. So long as, under the marriage | why those marriages were objected to by 
law of this country, the ceremony | many clergymen was that they believed 
solemnised in the church was itself the | that the marriage tie was indissoluble, 
contract of marriage, so long would the | and that the innocent party as much as 
difficulties and scandals which the Bill| the guilty party in a divorce had no 
proposed to remove exist. ‘right to marry again in the lifetime of 

Tue BISHOP or LONDON said, the the former husband or wife. To them it 
noble Earl had not helped the House | was a scandal that the person who in 
very much in the consideration of the | their eyes had a husband or a wife still 
Amendment, nor had he given much |living should go into a church and have 
light as to whether they should support |the ceremony of marriage performed 
it or oppose it. But he presumed that again. Those scruples, those difficulties, 
on the whole the noble Earl meant to|and that scandal would remain just as 
vote against the Amendment. [The Earl | much after the Bill had passed as before, 
of KimperLey: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He)! because the Bill did not apply to one of 
entirely agreed with that view, and hoped | the two persons—the innocent person— 
the Amendment would not be carried. in a divorce. There were other clergy- 
He thought he had a perfect answer to|men who did not take that view, but 
what had been said by Lord Grimthorpe | who took the view that the scandal lay 
as to an agreement between the noble | in a divorced person going through the 
Lord and the Archbishop of Canterbury | marriage ceremony in a church fresh 
and himself last year. It was that | from the violation of the marriage vow. 
he considered that, as between the But even that scandal would not be got 
Bill introduced last year by Viscount | rid of by the Bill, because the Bill only 
Halifax and the Amendment which | applied so long as the other parties in 
Lord Grimthorpe proposed to move to | the contract were living, The Bill, there 
that Bill, the Amendment was better | fore, did not entirely get rid of the 
than the Bill. But now they had before | scruples of clergymen, and no Measure 
them quite a different Bill from the Bill of which that could be said rested on a 
of last year, and he thought the present | sound foundation. If legislation of this 
Bill was better than the Amendment. | kind was once commenced those who 
He therefore did not see any inconsis- | wanted it could, for reasons on which 
tency in his action. The whole position | they founded their demand in the 
had been changed by the change in the| present case, make an irresistible appeal 
Bill. That change had been made in|for a further alteration of the law. 
the Bill in consequence of its having | But the whole difficulty would be 
been insisted upon in many quarters that | removed by a civil marriage, because the 
there should be no discretion in the | Church would then be left to determine 
matter left to clergymen, and that|in each case whether the subsequent 
the Bill ought to declare that the) religious ceremony should be allowed, 
marriage of a divorced person ought not |and there would thus be an end of all 
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scandal arising out of the use of a church} *Lorp GRIMTHORPE moved the 
for the purpose of marriage. omission of the words— 
ane onic CRAPO SOR Card and any marriage solemnised contrary to 
Hatssury) said, he was not able to the provisions of this Act with the knowledge of 
support the Amendment, and he should } oth the parties thereto shall be void. : 
not have intervened in the discussion at 
all were it not that Lord Grimthorpe, in | He said he would leave the Amendment 
stating his view of what ought to be/to the judgment of their Lordships. 
done, had—if his noble Friend would| THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, if 
allow him to say so—entirely mistaken | these words were struck out the case 
the law. The House of Lords sitting to| was not absolutely unprovided for, 
decide questions in respect to divorces | because disobedience to a statute was a 
was not a Court of Law. It was true | misdemeanour at common law. 
that the House on the Second Reading! *THE ARCHBISHOP or YORK said, 
of a Bill fur a divorce tried the question, ;some penalty ought to fall on an offend- 
but it sat as a House of Parliament, and | ing clergyman, whereas the penalty im- 
the Bill would be valueless, even if you} posed by the clause fell upon the 
put in the Amendment, because the| parties who were married, and also 
decision was an Act of Parliament in| upon their children. The hardship that 
each case. As a matter of fact, when a| would result was a sufficient reason for 
Bill was introduced into that House, the | getting rid of this severe penalty, and the 
draft contained a provision that the| passing of a Measure of such limited 
parties should not marry, but it was | scope was not a proper occasion on which 
always struck out in the progress of the | to create avoidance of marriage. At a 
Bill through the House. Therefore, an | later stage he proposed to substitute for 
Amendment could not bind the House | the words of the Bill a clause providing 
of Lords in its legislative capacity, and|that any clergyman knowingly and 
each new Act must speak for itself. For wilfully performing such a marriage 
that reason many of them thought the shall be guilty of an_ ecclesiastical 
Amendment and provisions of the Bill/offence. He preferred that it should be 
were not entirely satisfactory, and it!an ecclesiastical offence rather than a 
would be impossible for him to support | misdemeanour. 
the Amendment. , Lorp HERSCHELL did not see why 
*THE ARCHBISHOP or YORK said, | they should make it an_ ecclesiastical 
there was a great deal in what had been | offence ; he would prefer a proposal to 
urged in favour of the system which pre-| subject the clergyman to a pecuniary 
vailed on the Continent, but they were penalty of say not exceeding £100. 
not prepared, as a mere incidental; THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
result of a Bill like this, to enter on | might well be thought the other parties, 
such a vast question. Further, he felt well aware that they were disobeying the 
strongiy with Lord Herschell that there | law, might induce a elergyman in perfect 
were a great many cases that would not| innocence to marry them. If he acted 
be touched by this Bill ; and there would | knowingly it would be better to treat it 
always be cases which it would be difficult as a misdemeanour, and all objection 
to include in any single Measure. The | would be got rid of by introducing the 
Bill professed to deal, not with every case, | word ‘‘ knowingly.”’ 
but with a certain class of cases which) Viscount HALIFAX asked whether 
called aloud for legislation, because they | it would not be better simply to omit 
placed a heavy burden on the consciences the words of the clause. A penalty was 
of a large number of the clergy and the | not of great importance. Tf, as the 
laity. While he felt the weight of the| Lord Chancellor said, in the absence of 
criticism that had come from the Front;a penalty, the offence was a misde- 
Bench opposite, he did not think it was!meanour, it would be better’ to leave it 
fatal to the principle of the Bill or aj so rather than to create an offence which 
sufficient objection to their agreeing to | appeared to be out of the purview of the 
the Bill in Committee. Bill. 
Lorp HERSCHELL objected to 
Amendment negatived ; Clause or-| leaving the offence a statutable mis- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. |demeanour, which was a clumsy kind of 


Lord Herschell. 
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remedy. It involved going before a 
Grand Jury and their finding of a true 
Bill, which was an awkward, clumsy 
and expensive procedure. If there was 
to be a penalty it was better they 
should determine what it was to be. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the words might be struck out, and the 
penalty be provided by a subsequent 
sub-section. 


Locomotives on 


» Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 3, — 


This Act may be cited as the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1896, and shall be read with the 
Matrimonial Causes Acts, 1857 to 1873. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE moved the 
omission of the words ‘‘and shall be 
read with the Matrimonial Causes Acts 
1857 to 1873.”’ 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee ; and to be printed as 
amended. —{No. 106. ] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL 
[H.L. ]. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


|The Eart or Mortey in the Chair. } 
Clause 1,— 


EXEMPTION OF LIGHT LOCOMOTIVES FROM 
CERTAIN STATUTORY PROVISIONS. 


The enactments mentioned in the schedule to 
this Act, and any other enactment restricting 
the use of locomotives on highways, and con- 
tained in any public, general, or local and 
personal Act in force at the passing of this Act, 
shall not apply to any vehicle propelled by 
mechanical power, if it is under two tons in 
weight unladen, and is not used for the purpose 
of drawing any other vehicle, and is so con- 
structed that no smoke or visible vapour is 
emitted therefrom, and vehicles so exempted 
are in this Act referred to as light locomotives. 

Provided as follows :— 

‘a.) Nothing in this section shall affect any 
power for the general regulation of traffic 
on highways, and a light locomotive is 
hereby declared to be a carriage within the 
meaning of the enactments relating to 
highways ; 
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(b.) Section twenty-six of the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, and 
the enactments relating to hackney car- 
riages and stage carriages respectively, shal 1 
apply to light locomotives as if they were 

wn by animal power, and the said sec- 
tion twenty-six, as so applied, shall extend 
to London ; and 


Highways Bill. 


(c.) So much of section six of the Locomotives 
Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1878, and of 
section six of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Amendment Act, 1879, as gives power to 
regulate the use of locomotives shall apply 
to light locomotives. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved to leave out 
“two” tons, and to insert “four ” tons. 
He remarked that the President of the 
Local Government Board had agreed to 
this Amendment, in deference to repre- 
sentations that had been addressed to 
him. 

Lorp THRING agreed that the 
maximum weight of unladen vehicles 
should be raised, but he suggested that 
some limit should be placed on the load 
that the vehicle might carry, and that 
there should be flexibility in the Bill to 
encourage inventions for distributing the 
weight between two vehicles. 

Tue EARL or KIMBERLEY said, 
no doubt many improvements would be 
made in the devolopment of these 
vehicles, and power should be given to 
make bye-laws, as to weight and width 
of wheel (subject to the consent of the 
Local Government Board and the Secre- 
tary of State), to meet unexpected 
changes and inventions. 

*Lorp HARRIS said, with regard to 
weight, the erection of a large number 
of weighing machines would be necessary 
all over the country, and obviously in 
London, and it would be ridiculous 
to expect carriages carrying persons to 
be weighed whenever a policeman or 
someone else demanded it. He did not 
think Lord Thring’s suggestion was a 
practical one. His instructions were to 
adhere to the maximum weight of car- 
riage unladen, and not to refer to the 
weight of a loaded carriage. The other 
points alluded to he would bring under 
the attention of Mr. Chaplin. But he 
would ask their Lordships to accept the 
Bill now, as he was not empowered by 
Mr. Chaplin to accept any suggestions 
at present for further Amendments in 
the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Lorp HARRIS moved to omit all 
words after “ Provided as follows,” and 
to insert— 


(a.) Section twenty-six of the Highways and 
Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, shall 
apply to light locomotives as if they were 
drawn by animal power, and as so applied 
shall extend to London ; 


(b.) A light locomotive shall be deemed to be 
a carriage within the meaning of any Act 
of Parliament, whether public, general, or 


{LORDS} 





local, and of any regulation made under any 

Act of Parliament, and, if used as a carriage 

of any particular class, shall be deemed to be | 

a carriage of that class, and the law relating | 

to carriages of that class shall apply accord- | 

ingly. 
His Lordship said the principle of Section | 
26 of the Highways and Locomotives | 
Amendment Act, 1878, had been ex- | 
tended by Section 41 of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1888. Theformer sectionem- | 
powered local authorities to make various 
regulations as regarded width of wheel, 
skids going down hill, and other matters. 
It had been pointed out that the) 
clause as originally drafted was not clear | 
as to the law that would apply. For | 
instance, it was considered doubtful whe- | 
ther the Inland Revenue could levy a_ 
tax for this class of carriage, and the | 
clause had been therefore amended to| 
make it perfectly clear that, whatever 
the kind of carriage might be, and 
whether the Act of Parliament was a 
public, general, or local Act, the Act and 
any regulations under it would apply to 
these carriages. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


: 
et 


Clause 


USE OF PETROLEUM, ETC. 


The keeping and use of petroleum or of any 
other inflammable liquid or fuel for the purpose 
of light locomotives shall be subject to regula- 
tions made by a Secretary of State, and regu- 
lations so made shall have effect nothwithstand- 
ing anything in the Petroleum Acts, 1871 to 
1881, and breach of any such regulation may, on 
summary conviction, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding two pounds. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved to omit “ two” 
pounds, and to insert “ ten” pounds. He 
said that it had been considered that a | 
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penalty of £2 was not sufficient, and that 
it was desirable to make it heavier. 
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Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


PENALTY FOR NEGLIGENT DRIVING. 


If any person negligently drives a light loco- 
motive, or suffers it to be without due control, 
he shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding ten pounds. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved to omit the 
clause. He said that the statutory pro- 
visions which the House had approved in 
Clause 1 rendered this clause unneces- 
sary, for the ordinary law as regarded 
negligent and furious driving would 
apply as much to locomotives as to any 
other kind of vehicle. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause struck 
out. 


Clause 4,— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REGULATIONS. 


The Local Government Board may make regu- 
lations with respect to the use of light locomotives 
on highways, and a breach of any such regula- 


| tions may be thereby made punishable by a fine 


not exceeding ten pounds, recoverable on sum- 
mary conviction. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved, after Clause 4, 
to insert the following as new clauses :— 


APPLICATION TO SCOTLAND. 


(1.) In the application of this Act to Scot- 


land a reference to the Secretary for Scotland 


shall be substituted for a reference to the Local 
Government Board. 


(2.) In Scotland section one hundred and four 
of the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878, 
shall apply to light locomotives as if they were 
drawn by animal power. 


APPLICATION TO IRELAND. 


(1.) In the application of this Act to Ire- 
land a reference to the Local Government Board 
for Ireland shall be substituted for a reference 
to the Local Government Board. 


(2.) In Ireland so much of section six of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1879, 
as relates to bye-laws for regulating the use of 
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locomotives on a highway, or for preventing , 
their use on bridges, but not so much thereof as | 


relates to bye-laws with respect to the hours 


during which locomotives are not to pass over | 
roads or highways, shall apply to light loco- | 
motives. Provided that bye-laws made under | 
that section with respect to light locomotives | 
shall require the approval of the Local Govern- | 


ment Board for Ireland. 
New clauses added to the Bill. 


ScCHEDULE,- 


ENACTMENTS WHICH ARE NOT TO APPLY 
TO LIGHT LOCOMOTIVES. 

The Locomotives Act,1861 (24 & 25 Vict. c. 70). 

Section forty-one of the Thames Embank- 
ment Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. c. 98). 

The Locomotives Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. 
c. 83). 

The Locomotives Amendment (Scotland) Act, 
1878 (41 & 42 Vict. ¢. 58). 

The Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act 1878 (41 & 42 Vict. ¢. 77). 

So much of section six of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. 
c. 57) as relates to the hours during which 
locomotives are not to pass over roads or high- 
ways. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved, after “ 24 and 
25 Vict. c. 70,” to insert “ except so much 
of section one as relates to tolls on loco- 
motives.” He explained that the object 
of the Amendment was to make it 
clear that tolls could be collected on 
these light locomotives as well as heavier 
ones; there were still a certain number 
of bridges on which tolls were collected, 


and without this Amendment there’ 


might be some doubt whether these tolls 
could be levied on these light loco- 
motives. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp HARRIS moved, before “The 
Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act” to insert “ Part IT. of.” He 
said, it was thought desirable that part 
one should apply so as to enable the same 
legal procedure to come into operation in 
cases where it was considered that extra- 
ordinary traffic had damaged a road as 
could now be put into operation in the 
case of damage by ordinary carriages. 
The Amendment, in fact, secured the 
operation of the extraordinary trafic 
clause of the Act of 1878. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Bill re-committed to the Standing 


Committee; and to be printed as 
amended.—{ No. 107.] 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 


Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and recommitted to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Seven o’clock, to Thursday 
next, a quarter before Three 

o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 19th May 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


The following notices stood on the 
Paper, on the Order for the consideration 
of this Bill :— 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): To move the following clause : 


The Company shall provide third class car- 


/riage accommodation on every passenger train 


between Euston and Holyhead at the rates 
usual on other lines running to London. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 


To move the following clause: 


The Company shall provide third class 
accommodation on every passenger train. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 


To move: 


That the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee, and that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to insert clauses in the Bill com- 
pelling the Company to provide similar accom- 
modation and fares to those existing on all other 
subsidised mail services in Great Britain, and, 
pending this arrangement, that the London and 
North Western Railway Company shall restore 
to cattle dealers the right to travel on Sunday 
nights at third class fares from Holyhead to 
Chester, and that drovers shall be allowed free 
passes as formerly given. 











; 
| 
j 
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{COMMONS} 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the | clauses moved, this being the stage of 


Western Railway ). 


hon. Member for Kilkenny and the hon. | consideration. I may also point out 
Member for Waterford that the Motions that it would be a futile proceeding i 
which stand in their names are not in! insert clauses to force upon a railway 
order. The two first Motions are out of company compulsory powers which it 
order because they deal with exactly the declines to take. And on the Third 
same subject matter which was ruled out Reading only verbal Amendments are 
of order (on the ground of irrelevance) | in order. 
as the subject matter of an Instruc- Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
tion, at a previous stage of the Bill. | given otice that on the Third Reading I 
The Motion of the hon. Member for shall move the rejection of the Bill, and 
the St. Patrick’s Division is also out|I hope I shall get an opportunity of 
of order, because the clauses to which it | saying what I want to say. [Lazghter.} 
relates have been struck out of the Bill. | 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: May I, 
ask, Sir, whether at any stage of the 
Bill I can raise the question dealt with 
in that Motion I have on the Paper’? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, when) WESTMINSTER IMPROV MENTS BILL. 
the Bill is put down for Third Reading, On the Order of the Dav for the Second 
the hon. Member can move to reject the Reading of this Bill, ; 


Bill ; but the hon. Member will not be, , ° i 
in order in using the arguments which | Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


would apply to the clause on the| WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
Paper. , | St. Augustine’s), who had a notice upon 
Mr. POWER: TI wish to ask the| the Paper of his intention to move that 


Bill ordered to be read a Third time. 





promoters of the Bill when they propose , 
to take the Third Reading of the Bill, | 
as many of us are interested in it and| 
would like it to be taken at a time con- | 
venient to us ? 

Sm W. H. HOULDSWORTH (Man- | 
chester, N.W.): There is no intention of | 
taking it until after Whitsuntide. 


{ 


Tam) 
afraid I cannot say how long after Whit- | 
suntide it will be taken, but we shall en- | 
deavour to suit the convenience of hon. | 
Members opposite. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Should | 
T be in order, Sir, on the Third Reading | 
in objecting to the Bill on the ground 
that it does not provide third class accom- 
modation on express trains ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not raise arguments applicable 
to all railways under the general law at 
the hour of Private Business. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 


the Bill be read a Second time that day 


six months, said that he desired to enter 
his protest against the further postpone- 
ment of the Motion for the Second 
Reading of the Bill until Friday. It 
was known that the Government, who 
had a scheme of their own, were opposed 
to the Bill, and great inconvenience 
was caused by the Bill being put down 
on the Paper for Second Reading on 
that day and then the Motion being 
postponed without notice. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”| 


QUESTIONS. 





UFFINGTON STATION 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY). 


Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abing 





Boroughs): May I ask, Sir, whether it don): I beg to ask the President of the 
would be competent for me or one of| Board of Trade, whether the Faringdon 
my Friends to move the re-insertion of | Rural District Council has recently laid 
the clauses that have been struck out? before the Department a large body of 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member evidence from persons engaged in busi- 
is speaking now of moving that on the ness in and around Faringdon, com- 
Third Reading ? _plaining of being compelled to diverge, 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: No, Sir ;/ in some cases, nearly two miles to avoid 
now. the delays and danger caused by the 
*Mr. SPEAKER: In the first place, Great Western Railway Company by 


notice should have been given of new | shunting and leaving trucks standing 
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across the high road at Uffington 
Station ; whether such evidence further 
shows that school children, being unable 
to make this divergence, have been 
seen to craw] between the wheels of such 
trucks in order to get to and from 
school ; whether, having been already 
informed by the Company that the 
sidings condemned by the Board of 
Trade were replaced without knowledge 
of the previous objection, he will press 
for a more satisfactory answer as to 
when and by whose authority they were 
so replaced than the denial of all know- 
ledge with which the Company have now 
met his further inquiries into this trans- 
action ; and, whether the Company have 
now made any offer to remove or remedy 
their obstruction, except on the terms of 
the local authority bearing part of the 
cost by a contribution which would be | 
beyond their power, and which the 
Board of Trade Inspector reported on 
llth August 1894, they ought not to be 
asked to make ! 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : Yes, Sir, 
my right hon. Friend has seen the evi- 
dence referred to. The Company in reply 
to a further communication from the 
Department, state that “after repeated 
searches” they are “ not in a position 
to explain the circumstances under 
which the sidings were placed .over the 
erossing.” They add that they have 
taken steps to repeat the instructions to 
the staff at the station not to allow any 
obstruction by shunting. The Com- 
pany have not enlarged their offer, 
namely, to defray the cost of the works 
on their own land if the Local Autho- 
rities will bear the expense incurred out- 
side the Company’s property. The hon. 
Member must bear in mind that , the 
Board of Trade have no power to 
compel the Company to abolish this 
crossing. The Directors have shown no 
disposition to act otherwise than in a 
conciliatory spirit, and my right hon. 
Friend will use his best endeavours to 
bring about an amicable settlement. 








REFUSAL TO VACCINATE. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government | 

. Board, whether he is aware that a fifth 
summons has been taken out against 
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Dogs ( Wales). 


William Guest, of Quinton, by the Stour- 
bridge Guardians for refusing to vacci- 
nate, and that the said William Guest 
has been imprisoned several times under 
the Vaccination Acts, and on one 
occasion was sentenced to hard labour 
contrary to law; and, whether he will 
advise the Guardians that the case 
comes within the letter to the Evesham 
Guardians and should not be prose- 
cuted 2) 

THe SECRETARY vo toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEtL, Tyrone, 8.): I have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the statement 
in question as to the proceedings which 
have been instituted against William 
Guest for the non-vaccination of his 
children. I have directed that a copy 
of the Evesham letter should be for- 
warded to the Guardians of the Stour- 
bridge Union. 
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VERMINOUS PERSONS. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester): : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, whether the local 
sanitary authorities and the guardians 
have already the power to expend money 
upon the gratuitous cleansing of any 
verminous persons who may apply to 
them without treating such persons as 
paupers, or detaining them longer than 
is necessary for the purpose, or whether 
any expenditure for this object would 
be surcharged against the local authori- 
ties by the Government Auditors ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am advised 
that boards of guardians have no legal 
authority for the expenditure of the 
rates for the purposes referred to in the 
Question, and that urban and rural 
district councils are in the same position 
in this matter. With regard to the 
second Question, I can only state that 
it is the duty of an Auditor to disallow 
any expenditure by a local authority, 
whose accounts are subject to audit by 


him, which in his opinion is illegal. 


SHEEP WORRIED BY DOGS (WALES). 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Bor- 
oughs): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Flintshire (Mr. Samuet Samira), I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether his attention 
has been drawn to the large number of 
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cases in Wales in which sheep have been 
worried and killed by dogs where the 
owners could not obtain any redress 
owing to the difficulty in proving the 
ownership of the dogs ; and, whether he 
can devise any means whereby these 
losses to agriculturists may be 
avoided ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): Yes, 
Sir, my attention has been drawn to 
this subject, and it was with a view, 
inter alia, to its being investigated that 
I appointed the Departmental Committee | 
now sitting under the chairmanship of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea. 
The question is by no means free from 
difficulty ; but I trust it may be found 
practicable to do something to remedy | 
the evil complained of. 
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policy of the Admiralty for many years 
to decline to undertake the survey of 
inland waters. At present the staff of 
surveying officers is barely sufficient for 
the work it has to carry out. But if in 
the future an officer could be spared and 
the necessary cost could be defrayed by 
the local authorities, the Admiralty 
might consider the question of giving 
the assistance asked for. The survey 
alluded to in the Question was carried 
out in 1835 by a naval officer, who was 
attached to a party of Royal Engineers 
engaged on the Ordnance Survey. 


Pigeons. 


SHOOTING HOMING PIGEONS. 
Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 


'State for the Home Department if his 


attention has been directed to the 


| systematic shooting of homing pigeons, 


PORTAVOGIE PIER (COUNTY DOWN). 

CoroneL WARING (Down, N.): [| 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | 
has yet received any report from the} 
Board of Works in Ireland upon the! 
petition of the fisherman of Portavogie, | 
county Down, for the construction of a| 
pier at that place to enable them) 
to land their fish or tranship them for | 
conveyance to Scotland and England by | 
steamer ! 


often of considerable value; if he is 


aware that in many places the police 
seem to regard the protection of such 
birds as being outside their duties ; and, 
if he will advise the police throughout 
the country that the owners of pigeons 
have the same claim upon their vigilance 
as the owners of any other description 
of property have ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 





/Marruew Wuire Ripiey, Lancashire, 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror} Blackpool): Representations in regard 
IRELAND (Mr. GeraLp Batrour, | to the shooting of homing pigeons have 
Leeds, Central) : A copy of the memorial | been received by me on several occasions, 
received from the fishermen of Porta-| but no evidence has been laid before me 
vogie has been forwarded by the Irish| showing that this shooting is systematic 
Government to the Treasury, and I| or frequent. Nor have I any reason to 
understand that Department is now in| believe that the police regard the enfore- 
communication with the Board of Works | ing of the law for the protection of these 
on the subject. | birds as being outside their duties or 
| require to be reminded of their duty in 
'the matter. I must point out that the 


LOUGH NEAGH. detection of the offence is necessarily 


CotonEL WARING: TI beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that Lough Neagh was sur- 
veyed, and an Admiralty chart of it 
issued in the year 1855; and that since 





very difficult, and no practical sugges- 
tions to facilitate it have reached me. 
Any such suggestions that may be sub- 
mitted to me I should be glad to con- 
sider. The law in regard to the subject 








then the lake has been lowered several! is strong enough as it stands, but the 

feet; and whether, in view of the/difficulty is that of identifying the 

increasing traflic, he will cause a new | offenders. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

survey and chart to be made? | Mr. LOGAN asked whether the right 
Tue SECRETARY t0 tHe ADMI-| hon. Gentleman would not write to the 

RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrnry, | chief constables throughout the country 

Antrim, 8.): It has been the settled | calling their attention to the matter ? 
Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that the only objection that he had 
to issue a circular upon the subject would 
be that it might imply a belief on his 
part that the police were neglecting their 
duty, and until he received some evidence 
that the police were not enforcing the 
law he should not like to take such a 
step. He was, however, quite willing to 
consider any representations which hon. 
Members might make to him on the 
subject, and, if necessary, to act upon 
them. !“ Hear, hear !”] 


PRIVATE CABS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (1) whether it is true 
that private cabs are now stationed in 
the yard of the Hotel Cecil and in the 
neighbourhood of Harrod’s Stores, with 
horses attached, and fully equipped for 
the purpose of being hired ; (2) whether 
such cabs and drivers are duly licensed ; 
(3) whether it is a breach of the Hackney 
Carriage Act for such cabs to stand in a 
public place for the purpose of being 
hired ; and (4) whether, if he finds that 
there have been any infringements of 
the Metropolitan Carriage Acts, he will 
see that the law is duly enforced. 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am informed that unlicensed cabs were 
stationed at the Hotel Cecil, but have 
been removed and will not stand there 
again. The vehicles at Harrod’s Stores 
do not ply for hire within the meaning 
of the Public Carriage Act of 1869, and 
are not required, therefore, to be licensed ; 
they stand in a private yard and are 
really livery carriages. The answer to 
the last paragraph is in the affirmative. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
whether the occupiers of the agricultural 
land held by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners on behalf of the Established 
Church will have, under the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill, the benefit of 
exemption from the payment of one- 
half of the rates payable thereon: And, 
whether the number of acres of such 
land can be stated, and also the total 
amount of the rates now payable thereon 
to which the Act will apply ? 
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THE PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
occupiers of agricultural land held by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will, 
under the Bill, be in the same position 
as regards rating as the occupiers of land 
of other owners. I am informed that 
the agricultural land belonging to the 
Commissioners may be roughly estimated 
as rather less than 300,000 acres. I can 
give no estimate of the total amount of 
the rates paid in respect of this land. 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


IRISH NATIONAL FORESTERS’ BAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the action 
of the police in Cookstown in interfering 
with the Irish National Foresters’ band ; 
whether he will have an Inquiry insti- 
tuted to ascertain under what authority 
the police prevented the band traversing 
the route previously submitted to and 
approved of by them ; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that a case which arose 
out of their interference was dismissed, 
instructions will be given that equal 
treatment shall be accorded to all bands 
conforming with local regulations. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
incident to which the hon. Member 
presumably refers occurred at Cookstown 
on the 10th April. It is not true that 
the route intended to be taken by the 
Foresters’ Band on this occasion had 
been previously submitted to and ap- 
proved of by the police; what took 
place was this, the secretary of the 
Foresters was informed early in the day 
by the police that the band would not 
be allowed to pass throug]: the portion of 
the town known as the Orange quarter, 
and he gave the police an undertaking 
that the band would make no attempt 
to do so. The band, however, in viola- 
tion of this agreement, did attempt to 
enter the Orange quarter and was at 
once stopped by the police. At this 
point a girl who was one of the crowd 
that accompanied the band attacked 
another girl of the opposite party, and 
they were separated by the police, who 
prevented what might have resulted in 
a much more serious disturbance of the 
peace. Both girls were prosecuted at 
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Petty Sessions and the Chairman, in| Dublin the only lady clerks are in the 


Africa Company. 


dismissing the case, stated that the} Accountant’s Department. This differ- 
Magistrates were influenced by the fact|ence is maintained on account of the 
that the defendants had become good |higher cost of living in London, and 
friends since the occurrence. At the| similar differences may be found between 
same time he added that the police had|the salaries in force in London and 
acted properly in bringing up the case.| Dublin in almost every branch of the 











Equal treatment is accorded to the bands service. 

belonging to both parties in Cookstown. 

Nationalist bands are not permitted to 

parade the Orange quarter, nor are PRISON OFFICERS (IRELAND). 
Orange bands allowed to play in the) Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 


Roman Catholic quarter. 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, (1) whether it is the intention of | 
the Government to introduce «a Bill 
dealing with town tenants in Treland ;| 
(2) whether he is aware that petitions 
from over forty towns in Ireland have | 
been presented to this House asking for 
protective legislation ; and, (3) whether 
he can introduce clauses in the Land Bill 
to give tenants in towns the same pro- 
tection for their improvements and 
tenancy as is afforded to agricultural | 
tenants ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The) 
answer to the first and third paragraphs | 
is in the negative. [ have no informa- 
tion as to the second paragraph. 


FEMALE CLERKS, DUBLIN 
OFFICE. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
[ beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-| 
sury, as representing the Postmaster | 
General, whether the salaries paid to the | 
female clerks employed in the General 
Post Office, London, are much higher 
than those paid to female clerks in the} 
General Post Office, Dublin, especially in | 
the Accountant's Department; and, if 
so, what is the reason for the disparity | 
between the salaries referred to, in view | 
of the fact that the clerks in both places 
passed the same open competitive exami- | 
nation and perform work similar in kind | 
and equal in amount ? 

THE SECRETARY 10 tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The salaries of the women clerks in the 
General Post Office, London, are higher 
by £10 a year than those of women 
clerks in Dublin and Edinburgh. In 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


POST 





City): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
can state the reasons why the present 
Deputy Governor of the Cork male prison 
was removed from Belfast and Kilmain- 
ham prisons, and why he was transferred 
to Cork ; and, what the highest official 


| position in the prison held by a Roman 


Catholic is ! 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Deputy Governor of Cork male prison 


| was transferred from Belfast to Kilmain- 
|ham prison, and from Kilmainham to 
| Cork, in the interests of the public service 


in connection with the promotion and 
transfer of other officers. The highest 
official position held by a Roman Catholic 
in the Cork Prison is that of Medical 
Officer. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS (IRELAND). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether any 
of the Irish National School books, in 
addition to the text book on agriculture, 
are undergoing revision ; and, if so, when 
it is expected that the new editions will 
be ready for issue ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With 
the exception of the text book on Agri- 
culture, none of the school books pub- 
lished by the Commissioners of National 


| Education are undergoing revision. The 


revised text book on Agriculture will be 
complete in the course of a few weeks. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, if he will be good 
enough to state what precedents the 
Government have followed in proposing 
to refer the investigation into the con- 
duct of the British South Africa Company 
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to a Joint Committee of both Houses of|and France, private Bill legislation, 
Parliament ? statute law revision, merchant shipping, 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE FOR | et. On March 16, 1886, it was pro- 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, | posed to appoint a Joint Committee to 
Birmingham, W.): The form of the In- | inquire into the government of India 
quiry which the Government proposes to! and the Acts relating to the same. The 
institute has not yet finally been decided, Lords appointed 16 Members, but the 
re as I ree ga or on a Motion an Jom — oy — 
Address, must greatly depend on the mons by the late Lor andolph 
nature and scope of the investigation. Churchill, who objected to the numbers 
If it should be an Inquiry into the past as too large. The General Election took 
administration of the Chartered Com- place immediately afterwards, and the 
pany, and the desirability of continuing matter was not proceeded with. 
to intrust it with the large powers it Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL 
still possesses, with power to make (Donegal, S.) asked if he might call the 
recommendations for the future govern- | attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
ment of its territories, a Parliamentary an exact parallel which existed for 
Committee would appear to be best' having a Select Committee of the House 
suited for the purpose. If, on the other! of Commons alone to investigate this 
hand a judicial Inquiry into the raid and ,Charter—-namely, on April 12, 1772, a 
the circumstances connected with it is Committee of 31 Members of the House 
all = Be a there brn? be — ie Commons Sige tg — ye 
evident advantages in a statutory Com-'to inquire into e affairs o e 
mission. Assuming, however, that aj|Chartered East India Company, and, 
Parliamentary Committee were decided amongst other things, to inquire into the 
upon, it appears that Joint Committees arbitrary conduct of the Company’s 
of both Houses of Parliament were fre-| servants, and there was no Joint Com- 
quently appointed before 1695, but were | mittee with the House of Lords. 
intermitted between that date and 1864. Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: If the 
The last Joint Committee previous to hon. Gentleman wishes me to inquire 
the intermission was appointed pursuant into that perhaps he will put a notice on 
= o Act of Bg ns a. Sang ee i es ra semen the affairs ee 
emnifying a Sir Thomas Cooke from the East India Company were recognis 
actions for his discoveries in relation to|as interesting to hoth Houses. For the 
the East India Company, and all the reasons, however, which I have given, 
previous Joint Committees arose out of and under the circumstances I have 
the great civil war or out of impeach- stated, those inquiries were conducted 
ments. During the interval between fora certain period by Committees of both 
1695 and 1864 inquiries were held into , Houses, sitting separately, who com- 
the affairs of the East India Company! municated the results of their separate 
by Committees of the Lords and Commons deliberations by means of Resolutions, 
sitting separately on the same subject asI have stated. That is a very incon- 
and communicating by Resolutions. Such venient way—{‘ hear, hear ! ”|—of recog- 
Committees sat with reference to the nising the joint interests of both Houses, 
1814, 1884, and 1854—for by the’ con|instituted. in’ which both "Hues are 
, , an —for by the con-| institu in whic th Houses are 
stitution of the Company its charters | interested, I think we had better fall 
were only granted for 20 years, so that|back on the precedent of 1886 and 
the occasion for Inquiry arose auto- appoint a Joint Committee. 
matically, and not as the result of ex-| Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: May 
ceptional events. This method of pro-|I ask the right hon. Gentleman if we 
cedure was not a very convenient one, may take it from his statement that 
and in 1864, Parliament reverted to the | there is no recent precedent of a Joint 
plan of Joint Committees, which have| Committee being appointed for such 
frequently sat since that date, and have an Inquiry as the Government proposes 
dealt with such questions as railways | to make? 
and tramways, electric lighting, sub-) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir; 
marine communication between England | I think there is no exact precedent. 
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{COMMONS} 
Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn-| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


wall, Bodmin): Did I understand my | 


right hon. Friend to refer to Joint Com- 
mittees in relation to impeachments? 
As impeachment is a process instituted 
by the Commons before the Lords, I 
have a difficulty in understanding how 
there could be a Joint Committee con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
quite certain whether I heard my right 
hon. Friend, but I imagine that he 
referred to something in my answer 
which was to the effect that previous 
Joint Committees—that is to say, the 
Joint Committees previous to the year 


1695—arose out of the great civil war or, 


out of impeachments. 

Mr. BAYLEY : IfaJoint Committee 
is appointed, will it inquire into the 
whole question of this charter and other 
charters ! 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
hardly arises out of this Question, and | 
y ,as I know there is no truth in them. 


the hon. Member must give notice of it. 


WAR OFFICE TELEGRAMS. 
Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for War, whether it 
is the practice of the War Office, in the 
case of wars in which British troops are 
engaged, to furnish to the London daily 
newspapers copies of telegrams received 
from the commander of such forces which 
it is desirable in the public interest to 
publish ; whether such telegrams were 
formerly supplied also to the provincial 
press ; and whether in the future he will 
undertake to supply them to the pro- 
vincial press at the same time as the 
London press ! 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. 


OF 


3RODRICK, | 


Surrey, Guildford): Telegrams are com- | 


municated to the London papers, and 
before 1885 they were sent to some 
provincial papers, but in that year it 


was agreed to leave the distribution to) 
the provinces to the leading news agencies. | 
It is not proposed to disturb that arrange- | 


ment ; it would be impracticable to send 
to all provincial papers, and any selection 
would be invidious. 
AFFAIRS AT KIKUYO AND UGANDA 
RAILWAY. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg toask the Under 
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what is the present position of affairs in 
the neighbourhood of Kikuyo; and 
whether the construction of the Uganda 
Railway is proceeding ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The position of affairs in the 
neighbourhood of Kikuyo is satisfactory : 
the reports from the chief engineer of the 
Uganda Railway show that the initial 
work at and near the coast is progressing 
quite as rapidly as was anticipated. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Is there any truth 
in the statements contained in the tele- 
grams of yesterday that the Soudanese 
troops have been sent up in consequence 
of disturbances in the neighbourhood of 
Kikuyu. 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I have not 
seen the telegrams myself, but as far 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he can 
now state the result of his communica- 
tions with the Governments of New 
South Wales and New Zealand with 
respect to the future government of 
Norfolk Island ; and, whether, before 
coming to any final decision in the 
matter, he will take steps to ascertain 
the views and wishes of the Norfolk 
Island community, in view of the great 
importance they attach to the preserva- 
tion of the peculiar rights and privileges 
which they have enjoyed for the past 40 
years, and which, as they contend, were 
guaranteed to them by the Imperial 
Government in 1856? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I regret 


that I am unable to give the hon. 
Member any information. The dis- 


patches. from the Governor of New 
South Wales have only recently arrived, 
and I have not yet heard from the 
Governor of New Zealand. I think I 
am sufficiently acquainted with the views 
of the community of Norfolk Island, and 
if the hon. Member were aware of the 
condition of the island he would, I think, 
agree with me that some change is 
inevitable. 
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ESTATE DUTY (PERSONAL PROPERTY.) ) letter addressed to him by certain leading 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn| inhabitants of Blackrock, county Dublin, 
Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of|in reference to the works carried out 
the Exchequer, whether he can state the| under the Blackrock and Kingstown 
amount of the proceeds of the Estate| Drainage Act of 1893; and, if so, whe- 
Duty derived in England from personal | ther he intends to take any action in 
property during the year 1895-6. | reference thereto ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tan EX-| Mr, GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet  Hicks| received the letter in question. It appears 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The proceeds of | to me that if the defects disclosed in the 
the Estate Duty derived in England from | letter are of a permanent and not of a 
personal property,during the year 1895-6, 'temporary nature, the proper course to 
amounted to about £7,530,000. The} adopt would be to bring them before the 
exact figures cannot be ascertained for!Committee on the Bill now being pro- 
another fortnight or three weeks, but the moted by the Drainage Board, who, no 
above is a very close approximation. | doubt, would give the matter due con- 

| sideration. 
ii a al | Mr. CLANCY asked if the Govern- 

M ‘ JOHN BAIRD Gl a a ‘c ;ment had power to intervene ? 
mE. JOURN Bi (Glasgow, “en-| we GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
tral): I beg to ask the President of the ie aaah sae ds: ak 5 ee 
Board of Trade, whether he can state | ~ nrnling ter age . ny 

‘ | power to intervene in this case; from 

when the Report of the Inter-Depart- | ak the had bened about 3s keane 

mental Committee on the Mercantile |} ~ | ms a an aad 

Marine Fund will be laid upon the | 0us me wall gees Set ie Sees 
P | were only temporary 

Table? | were only temporary. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said: My | 
right hon. Friend cannot say when the | 
Report of the Committee referred to by| cycorR RACES IN PHOENIX PARK. 
the hon. Member will be laid on the! fisit > : 

Table, but he understands that the evi- Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
dence is completed and that the Com- | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
mittee will meet again shortly to consider | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware 
their Report. : that there is a very widespread dissatis- 
faction in Dublin because the Board of 

| Works prohibited the holding of cycle 

EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS IN| races in Pheenix Park ; and, whether, in 
EGYPT. consequence of the widespread and daily 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose| increasing interest in cycling, he will 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Chancellor | @rrange to allow these races to be held 
of the Exchequer, by whom the extraordi- | subject to police arrangements as to 
nary expenses of the Indian contingent | trattic and the convenience of the general 
at Suakin are to be borne? | public 3 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EX-| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
CHEQUER: I stated the other day, in| difficulty in the way of permitting cycle 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the| races in Phenix Park arises from the 
Member for West Monmouthshire, that | enormous increase in the number of races 
these expenses would be a matter of|and competitors, accompanied by the 
arrangement between the Egyptian|attendance of professional bookmakers 
Government and Her Majesty’s Govern-| when these races were last held, together 
ment, and I have nothing as yet to add | with thefact thatthe Board of Works have 
to that statement. | at present no statutory powers to regu- 

‘late the traffic in the park, or the be- 

‘haviour of the crowd. I will communi- 

BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN _ | cate with the Board of Works and with 
DRAINAGE ACT, 1893. ‘the police authorities, with the view, if 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the| possible, of framing such regulations as 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | will admit of races being carried out with 
of Ireland, whether he has received a|due regard to the traffic in the Phenix 
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Park, as well as to the safety and con- 
venience of the general public. I ought 
to add that I am by no means sure 
whether this is possible in the present 
state of the law, either in regard to the 
making of those regulations or the en- 
forcing of them. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) 
asked if the police had any power in the 
matter ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 


was unable to say. 


Signing Petitions in 


LICENSING QUESTION (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether any steps will 
be taken by the Government to protect 
witnesses before the Royal Commission 
on the Licensing Question from injurious 
consequences arising from giving evidence 


before that body ? 


Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Perhaps the hon. Member will allow me 
to answer that Question. An Act of 
Parliament, as the hon. Member is aware, 
was passed for this very purpose in 1892. 
The Government are quite prepared to do 
everything in their power to see that the 
Act is enforced. 


SIGNING PETITIONS IN WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works a Question of which 
I have given him private notice—by 
whose authority is a scene being enacted 
in Westminster Hall at the present 
moment, which is, I believe, without 
precedent—namely, that long tables con- 
taining documents wearing the appear- 
ance of being petitions to this House, are 
being exhibited with several persons in 
attendance ; and I wish to know whether 
this has been done with the authority of 
the First Commissioner of Works or 
the Home Secretary ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I was not 
aware, until I got notice of the Question 
since I came to the House, of the facts to 

Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Westminster Hall. 


which my right hon. Friend alludes. 
There is some question as to who has 
jurisdiction over Westminster Hall. I 
am not aware that I have, and I cer- 
tainly have not given my consent. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
jask the right hon. Gentlemen whether 
|they have borne in mind the Sessional 
|Order of this House that no disorder 
‘shall be permitted in Westminster Hall 
‘or the passages leading to the House 
during the sitting of Parliament ; that 
there should be no annoyance ; and that 
the Serjeant-at-Arms shouldcommunicate 
this Order to the police officials. I wish 
to know whether any steps have been 
taken by the Home Secretary to carry 
out this Order. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Having been informed that leave had 
been given by someone that these 
petitions should be exhibited in West- 
minster Hall, I was applied to to sanc- 
tion the police to prevent disorder, and 
I sanctioned the presence of the police 
to prevent disorder and annoyance. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I wish to 
ask whether it is to be understood that 
such permission is to be general, and 
that all persons who desire to exhibit 
memorials to Parliament will have free 
access to Westminster Hall, or has the 
permission been given as a special act of 
favour to the petitioners on one particular 
question ? [“ Hear, hear!”] I think Iam 
justified in asking you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether the Order of this House, to which 
our attention has been drawn by my hon. 
Friend, is stiil in force, and whose duty 
it is to enforce the Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no doubt 
the Order referred to is still in force, and 
it is the duty of the Serjeant-at-Arms to 
see it enforced by the police. I am not 
aware that anything in the nature of 
disorder has been brought to the notice 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms. As to whether 
the proceeding is a proper one I will not 
pronounce any opinion. I do not, how- 
ever, understand that what has occurred 
amounts to disorder. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary says 
he has given orders to prevent disorder. 
[Laughter.| Has he also given orders to 
prevent annoyance? [Laughter.] 
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If the hon. Gentleman implies that these 
proceedings have been agreeable to me, 
I can tell him that they have not. 
[Laughter.| I was informed that per- 
mission was given by theproperauthority, 
although T confess I do not know who 
the proper authority is —[/aughter|—for 
the exhibition of these memorials in 
Westminster Hall, and it was my duty 
to sanction the police to prevent disorder 
and annoyance to Members rising out of 
it. There is some debateable ground as 
to who the proper authority is. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S).: Is there any disorder likely to 
arise in Westminster Hall from the 
presentation of a memorial in favour of 
women’s suffrage? [Zaughter.] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
is degenerating into a Debate, and the 
subject must cease. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS. 
*Sir C. DILKE asked whether it was 
intended to take the Motion as to the 
employment of the Indian troops before 
the question was settled as to which 
country would pay the ordinary charge ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) said, that it was not necessary to 
settle which country would bear the 
charge before the House came to a con- 
clusion in regard to the employment of 
the troops. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that the Reso- 
lution which was put on the Paper last 
night by the Secretary for India differed 
in form from that adopted in 1885, inas- 
much as the words “ unless funds other- 
wise provided” had been introduced. 
They could not discuss that question very 
well until they understood what other 
provision besides that made by Parlia- 
ment was open. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The right hon. Gentleman will 
please bear in mind that the object of 
the Resolution and the protection it 
gives, is to prevent Indian funds being 
touched for this purpose, and that object 
Is satisfactorily accomplished by the 
Resolution, and the question of who has 
to bear the particular charge will not be 
affected by the discussion of the Resolu- 
tion. 
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*Sir C. DILKE: Is it not the case 
‘that the question of the Indian funds is 
at issue ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY : Yes, the Indian funds. 

*Sir C. DILKE: The question whe- 
ther Egypt or India is to pay the ordi- 
nary charge being left over, the matter 
cannot be concluded by the Debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: That is not left open. What is 
left open is whether Egypt or England 
is to pay. 


CEMETERIES RATING. 

Bill to amend the Law with regard to 
the Rating of certain Cemeteries, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Bigwood, Captain Bowles, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Hazell ; 
presented, and read the First time ; to be 
read a Second time on Wednesday, 3rd 
June, and to be printed.—[ Bill 254.} 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. | 
Progress, 18th May (as amended). 


The words in the clause printed in 
italics have been inserted in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
FROM HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS 
ACT APPLIES. 


(1) After the 31st day of March next during 
the continuance of this Act, that is to say the 
period of five years after the passing of this 
Act, the occupier of agricultural land in England 
shall be liable in the case of every rate to which 
this Act applies, to pay one-half only of the 
rate in the pound payable in respect of buildings 
and other hereditaments. 


(2) This Act shall apply to every rate as 
defined by this Act, except a rate— 


(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is 
liable, as compared with the occupier of 
buildings or other hereditaments, to be 
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assessed to or to pay in the proportion of 
one half or less than one half, or 


(b) which is assessed under any commission of 
sewers or in respect of any drainage, wall, 
embankment, or other work for the benefit 
of the land. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“land,” to insert the words “ and build- 
ings.”—(Mr. Luttrell.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and buildings’ be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting after 
“ buildings” the words “ used solely for 
agricultural purposes ”"—( Mr. Jeffreys.) 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS 
(Hants, Basingstoke), in further speak- 
ing to his proposed Amendment to 
the Amendment, urged that this quali- 
fication was absolutely essential. He 
hoped, therefore, his right hon. 
Friend would seriously consider _ it. 
He had that day received a letter from 
the Ashbourne Board of Guardians 
begging him to persevere with the 


{COMMONS} 





Amendment, as the board thought it 
would be perfectly impossible to separate | 
buildings used solely for agricultural 
purposes from the land. At the last 
meeting of the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture it was unanimously resolved, 
“That the council welcomes and ap- 
proves the Agricultural Land Rating 
Bill, but is strongly of opinion that 
buildings used solely for agricultural 
purposes cannot be separately assessed 
from the land to which they properly 
belong.” At the same meeting a large 
and well-known farmer in the North 
said that the buildings were absolutely 
essential to the cultivation of the land, 
and the proposal to assess them sepa- 
rately from the land would cause a great 
deal of antagonism between the rural 
and urban members of the assessment 
committees. A gentleman from Buck- 
inghamshire did not see how farm 
buildings could be assessed separately 
from the land; indeed, the farmers 
present were unanimous in protesting 
that it would be disastrous to the Bill 
to separate the land from the buildings. 
In the Local Taxation Accounts of 
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1875 there were the words: “For the 
purpose of this Report, lands shall in- 
clude farmhouses and farm buildings, 
tithe-rent charges, etc.” When he 
turned to page 6, from which his right 
hon. Friend got the amount of rateable 


land and on which he based his figures, 
he found there were two headings con- 
nected with land ; one was “lands” and 
the other “ buildings” and the heading 
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“lands” of course meant agricultural 
,land with the buildings thereon, and he 


was tempted to ask his right hon. Friend 
how he got the figures which he gave 
them as to the amount which would be 
required to halve the rates on the land 
exclusive of the buildings? He made 


|out from the return that the total value 


of the land and _ buildings was 
£33,650,000. From that they had to 
deduct the tithe, which was worth now 
about £3,000,000, so that the value of 
the lands and buildings was £30,650,000. 
If they took therates upon the whole ofthat 
at 2s. 4d. in the pound, the average of the 
rates in the rural districts, they amounted 
to £3,576,000. The half of that was 
£1,788,000, which was about the sum of 
money the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to give them. [The Cwan- 
CELLOR of the Excnequer: “No.”] It 
was very nearly the amount. The 
Government were not asked to remit 
half the rates upon the houses, because 
that would not be fair to the other rate- 
payers ; they only asked to be excused 
the rates on the land and agricultural 
buildings. The reason for pressing the 
Amendment was that there would be 
such great difficulty in assessing build- 
ings separately from the land. If they 
in Hampshire had to re-assess their 
holdings for the purpose of taking out 
the buildings, the expense would be 
almost as great as the amount that would 
be gained. They would never be satisfied, 
but would always be appealing to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. That would 
not only militate against the good they 
would get from the Bill, but it would 
postpone any good they would get for a 
very long time. Farmers were very 
thankful to the Government for having 
introduced the Bill, but he could not 
help thinking that unless the Govern- 
ment gave way on an Amendment of 
this kind they would very seriously 
hamper the working of the Measure. 
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Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon-| Coroner GUNTER (York, W.R., 
mouthshire, W.) congratulated hon.| Barkston Ash): They are separately 
Gentleman opposite representing the| assessed now. 
agricultural interest upon having re- Sim W. HARCOURT: Then why 
covered their tongues. [{‘ Hear,.hear!”] | | are they to be confounded ? 

Yesterday, when an Amendment deeply) Cotonen GUNTER : We want them 
affecting the agricultural interest A to go a 

between the landlord and the tenant} Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
was moved, a ukase went from the| very well “understand that hon. Gentle- 
Leader of the House—an order would| | men opposite wanted to get everything 
be the better phrase—to Gentlemen | they could, and more if possible, for the 
behind him not to speak on the subject.| landlords. [Zaughter.] On what ground 
Only his right hon. Friend the Member | could they separate these agricultural 
for Thanet, “with his indomitable inde-| tenements for the purposes of the Bill ? 
pendence, broke away. Though the Oppo- A more extraordinary case of Oliver 
sition invited and challenged the land-| asking for more he never heard of than 
lords of England to say why they should | this Amendment of the hon. Member for 
not contribute to the rates paid by the| Hampshire. The question was whether, 
tenants, not a word was said by one of|as against all other classes of the com- 
them. The question yesterday was| | munity, the Government were going to 
whether the landlords were to pay some- take the course of accepting every pro- 
thing ; to-day the question was whether | posal for increasing the grant which had 
the landlords were to get something | already been made to the landlords ? 
more. .The gag was removed and the|There was a recommendation by the 
agricultural “interest were permitted | Commission to grant three-fourths of 
to speak in favour of having an!the rates upon land, but there was no 
addition to the boon from the grant| proposal whatever to grant relief upon 
that was to be given to them.) the houses or buildings. Was the whole 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the | policy of the Bill in this respect to be now 
Leader of the House would not repeat | changed ? 

the appeal to hon. Members behind him) Mr. JEFFREYS : It is not changed. 
to abstain from referring to this point. |The buildings and land are rated to- 
What he wished especially to know from} gether now, and we do not want it 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, at | changed. 

what sum this additional grant which it) Sim W. HARCOURT said, if that 
was proposed by the Amendment to| were so, what necessity was there for 
make to the landlords might be esti-| the Amendment? {[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
mated. He understood that the object) When the Bill was framed it was with 
of the Bill was to give relief to the land, | the object of relieving the land and that 
and that no relief was to be given to the; alone. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The hon. 
buildings on the land. If they once; Member for Hampshire must know that 
began to apply the relief of the rates to} the effect of his Amendment must be to 
the houses and buildings upon the land | increase the charge under the Bill, and 
they would increase a thousand! ‘ the/it was important that the Committee 
force of the arguments as to ti.. gross|shou'’ know whether the Government 
injustice that would be done by the Bill, int 2d_to adhere strictly to the policy 
because they would relieve the houses|of . Bill. 

on the land and not houses elsewhere. *THE CHANCELLOR or true EX- 
[ Cheers. | |CHEQUER said, his recollection of 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Not houses, but| what the Leader of the House said in 
only farm buildings. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ }| | reference to the discussion on the pre- 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The argu-| vious day was that he merely asked hon. 
ment was that you could not separate | Members to confine their observations to 
the two. [Ministerial cries of ‘‘No,| the Amendment then before the Com- 
no!’’| Were they going to separate mittee. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He hoped 
the cowhouse from the farmhouse ! 'that the Debates on the Bill were not 

Mr. JEFFREYS : Yes. | going to be embittered by hon. Members 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then any-| attributing to their opponents motives 
thing more irrational he never heard. | for which there was no real foundation. 
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[‘*‘ Hear, hear!’’| The hon. Member 
for Hampshire, who had had great ex- 
perience of country life and country 
administration, had pointed out that 
there was a real difficulty in separating 
the land from the buildings upon the 
land, and had thus raised a fair point 
for discussion. The Leader of, the 
Opposition had said that all that the 
Amendment meant was a demand by 
Oliver asking for more in the interests of 
the landlords and at the cost of the 
general taxpayer. But that was not 
the spirit with which the Amendment 
had been moved. [Cheers.| With re- 
gard to the Amendment itself, however, 
he hoped the Committee would not 
sanction what he must say appeared to 
him would be a very unjust principle in 
relation to the law of rating. ( W. 
Harcourt: ‘‘ Hear, Sa The 
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hear ! 
Government had brought in this Bill 
with the intention of relieving the land, 
in the matter of local. taxation, and 
had not been able to see their way 
to include, as proposed by the Amend- 


ment, the buildings on the land. 
He feared that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hampshire did _ not 


appreciate the amount which the Bill 
would already cost to the general taxa- 
tion of the country. He showed in his 
Budget speech that the estimated cost to 
England would be £780,000 for the 
current year and double that amount in 
future years. If the proposal of his hon. 
Friend were adopted it would add con- 
siderably to the already large amount 
provided under the Bill, and in that 
case—he said so with all seriousness, 
having already gone to the utmost limit 
to which he could properly and safely 
go—he should be obliged to appeal to 
his right hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
Chaplin) to relieve him in some other 
way, either by lowering the pro- 
portion of the rate on the land 
granted under the Bill, or by deduct- 
ing certain rates from the rates with 
regard to which relief would be given. 
He trusted that, after what he had said 
as to the unfairness to other ratepayers 
of the proposition of his hon. Friend, and 
as to the funds they had at their disposal, 
his hon. Friend would not on this occas- 
sion press his Amendment. He granted 
that there was one point that deserved 
consideration, and that was whether 
some arrangement could not be arrived 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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at by which it should be secured that 
the farmhouses and buildings should be 
fairly assessed as compared with other 
assessments in the parishes in which they 
were situated. That was a point which 
would properly come under consideration 
at a later period of the Bill. He was 
quite sure they would be ready to con- 
sider favourably any proposal that 
might be made in regard to it, but he 
hoped the principle would be adhered to 
that buildings on farms, as well as 
houses, should in future be subject to 
the whole rate. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8), 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hampshire would not be inclined to 
give way. He agreed with him as to 
the difficulty Assessment Committees 
would have in dealing with this Bill if 
they had to value every cowshed, every 
pig-sty, every building and every rough- 
shed that was put on a farm and to 
separately assess it. It seemed to him 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
asking the Assessment Committee to do 
a good deal of unnecessary and very ex- 
pensive work. The hon. Member for 
Hampshire had pointed out that it would 
lead to expensive appeals and expensive 
litigation, but even if that were not the 
case the labour of the Assessment Com- 
mittees and the cost would be very 
great. He could not help thinking the 
proposal of the hon. Member was ex- 
tremely moderate. It certainly did not 
go so far as he should like, but for the 
sake of general agreement he would 
urge his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tavistock to accept the Amend- 
ment. The farmers, who were taking a 
great interest in this Bill, were extremely 
dissatisfied with the Government having 
excluded farm buildings and the farm- 
houses in which they lived. It was quite 
true that, since the passing of the 
Franchise Act of 1884, Assessment 
Committees had been in the habit of 
assessing thecottageson a farm separately 
and putting a value on them, but that 
had been done merely for electoral 
purposes. It had been properly pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Hampshire 
that the probability was that the very 
Estimate that had been made for pro- 
viding this money had been made upon 
the grounds that the farmhouse and 
buildings were included in those very 
assessments, and he could not see that 
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from the financial point of view there 
was any argument against the Amend- 
ment which would hold water. He had 
all along urged that the Government 
were making a great mistake in making 
this distinction between real property in 
town and country, but the proposal had 
been affirmed that for the present they 
were to confine this advantage to country 
districts. That being so, he thought 
they had much better not, simply for 


the sake of the idea put forward by the. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, leave out 
what would be a real improvement to the 
~ Bill and make the Bill much more work- 
able. Having made his protest as 
regarded the question of equal justice 
for urban ratepayers, it was his duty, 
he took it, to try to improve this Bill 
in every possible way, although he re- 
gretted that it did not give equal relief 
to all local ratepayers. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud), said this was an extremely 
important matter from the business 
point of view, and he should like to 
speak upon it mainly in connection 
with a large experience of rating mat- 
ters, both on Assessment Committees and 
form the professional point of view. 
The arguments against his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment were really brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
should like to deal with those. First of 
all he had said that at the present time 
and under the existing law they separa- 
ted their rating as between buildings and 
land. He thought the answer to that 
was that in 95 per cent. of their agricul- 
tural districts at the present moment 
there was no such separation. Not only 
was there no such separation ever 
carried out in the really agricultural 
districts, but even in urban districts, 
except in certain cases, they never 
found a separation made as between 
the land on one side and buildings on 
the other. On that point he thought 
the Leader of the Opposition was under 
a misapprehension. The right hon. 
Gentleman was dealing in his argument 
with the question of farmiouses. So faras 
farmhouses were concerned, he agreed 
that both as regarded the existing law 
and existing practice in urban districts 
they had a different assessment as 
between farmhouses or cottages on the 
one side and agricultural land on the 
other, and that separation it was intended 
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to preserve so far as the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Hampshire 
was concerned. But they did not find 
the distinction, which would be intro- 
duced for the first time under this Bill 
and which would introduce the compli- 
cation in all rating affairs in the county, 
of attempting to draw a distinction as 
between buildings on the one side and 
ordinary agricultural land on the other. 
They could not draw that distinction any 
more than they could draw the dis- 
tinction as between the premises that a 
blacksmith, for instance, occupied for 
the purposes of his business. Where they 
were dealing with an urban district, and 
where they were dealing with agricul- 
tural land, as a matter of fact if they 
were to apply any proper principle of 
rating they could not draw this distine- 
tion at all, and it had never been done. 
When they came to the actual rating in 
their agricultural districts, he did not 
say it never occurred, but in the very 
large majority of cases, they drew the 
distinction as between farmhouses and 
land, but not between land and _ build- 
ings. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The law 
draws a distinction. 

Mr. CRIPPS said, that might be a 
question of construction under the 
Public Health Act, but he understood 
that what they were doing at the present 
time was making a law ; and whether as 
a practical business question, after this 
Bill had been carried in its present shape, 
it would be possible, on any intelligible 
basis, to separate generally, throughout all 
the agricultural districts of England, the 
rating of buildings and the rating of 
land. It would make a new valuation 
necessary in 95 per cent. of the cases, 
for he was quite certain that, taking 
agricultural property, including both 
land and buildings, in 95 per cent. of the 
cases there was no such distinction 
drawn in the present valuation. In 
answer to the next argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he would 
like to refer to a case well within his 
own knowledge. Take a case where the 
buildings had cost £500, and where the 
land was very poor. They had perhaps 
attached to the buildings about 100 
acres of land let at 5s. an acre. If they 
separated the rating of buildings from 
the rating of land in a case of that kind 
they would actually raise the rating to 
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which the occupier was liable at the 
present moment. Where the land was 
very poor, and where the rate per acre 
was very low, if they separated the build- 
ings from the land and rated the build- 
ings on any intelligible principle at all, 
they would make the rating actually 
higher in that poor district than it 
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with farm buildings. He ventured to 
think it was, for practical purposes, im- 
possible to separate either land from 
buildings or buildings from land. No 
doubt the farmer’s house stood on a 
slightly different footing. It was con- 
ceivable to imagine a case in which one 
farmer worked three farms in a village, 
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was at the present moment, andjand one house would then suffice for 
they could not help that  result.|him, but it was impossible for any farm 


When they were dealing with agricul-|to have an assignable value without the 
tural land as the raw material from | buildings upon it. He desired to know 
which the tenant-farmer gained his liveli-| why the hon. Member for Hampshire 
hood, surely they must mean agricul-| wished the Amendment to be in these 
tural land and buildings. If they) particular words? The Amendment, as 
admitted that in remedying injustice as | it originally stood, was to the effect that 
regards their local taxation they were | agricultural buildings should be included. 
dealing with the agricultural interest | But the hén. Gentleman opposite pro- 
first, then he said they were keeping the | posed to insert the words “ buildings 
two interests on the same basis and the’ used solely for agricultural purposes.” If 
principle of equity one with the other if! he were to leave out the word “ solely” 
they included buildings with agricul-| there would not be very much difference 
tural land in the sense in which the hon. _ between the two Amendments. Was 
Member for Hampshire brought forward | not the object of the hon. Member to ex- 
this Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear!”| If| clude the farmhouse? His object would 
the President of the Local Government | be equally well served if he left out the 
Board intended this Bill towork smoothly | word “solely” and were content with 
and give the remedy for which it was in-| the expression “ buildings used for agri- 
tended, and if, above all, this remedy | cultural purposes.” Buildings might at a 
should be real where it was wanted | certain time of the year be used for other 
most, he ought to admit this Amendment | than agricultural purposes, therefore it 
in order that the real principle on which | might be dangerous to insert the word 
his Bill was based might be carried out. | “solely.” If it were left out there might 
[“ Hear, hear!”] So far as the question | be some agreement between the hon. 
of expense was concerned, he believed| Member for Hampshire and the hon. 
himself that the estimate must have been|Gentleman who moved the 
made up on buildings and land in at | Amendment. 

least 95 per cent. of the cases being rated} *Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
together, because they were so rated at|set, E.) urged upon the Government the 
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the present moment, and there were no 
possible statistics available by which 
they could separate one from another. 
For these reasons he gave his hearty 
support to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hampshire.  [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) was glad to hear the argument 


desirability of making some concession 
in this matter. He thought enough had 
been said to convince both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee of two things. 
In the first place, whatever the proper 
construction might be of the clause in 
practice, there were many cases, pro- 
bably the majority, in which the farm 
buildings as distinguished from the farm- 








adduced in support of the Amendment) house were rated together with the 
by the hon. and learned Member for | agricultural land. It was, moreover, 
Stroud. What the Chancellor of the| comparatively easy to put a separate 
Exchequer had said on the subject of | value on the farmhouse as a residence. 
grievances under which the miller and | In many cases it was separated from the 
baker might suffer might have been|farm. But there was en obvious difli- 
urged with greater force against the Bill | culty in putting any true value on cow- 
itself than against the particular Amend-|sheds and other farm buildings which 
ment. What was now before them was | were simply intended to be used with 
whether it was possible, for practical pur-|the lands adjoining, and which, in 
poses, to rate separately land as compared | ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, were 
Mr. Cripps. 
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so used. If these two things were true, 
he thought there would still remain two 
substantial objections to a proposal of 
this kind on which something ought to 
be said. The first was that, if a similar 
Amendment to this was carried, there 
would still remain the difficulty that 
under the Public Health Act there 
would be one law of rating, and under 
this Bill there would be another. That 
he admitted to be a substantial difficulty. 
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urban constituency he opposed this Bill 
root and branch, and having already 
voted against a smaller sum he should 
vote against an extension of the sum, 
and having already voted against laying 
a heavy burden on the urban ratepayer 
as against the ratepayer of an agricul- 
tural district, he could not vote for in- 
creasing that burden. At the same time 
he could not understand how an agricul- 
tural Member, having already voted in 





The objection would not be merely one| favour of a Measure of relief given to 
of inconsistency in the law. If the law | agricultural land in the manner proposed 
was to be satisfactorily carried out, the | by this Bill, could possibly oppose the 
farmhouse would have to be assessed | Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
separately from the buildings other than | ber for Hampshire. The arguments in 
the farmhouse, and the farmland would | favour of the Amendment to the Amend- 
also have to be assessed separately. The| ment were overpowering. On _ the 
second objection was that raised by the | Second Reading of this Bill he said that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the as a matter of fact, there was no division 
Government had not enough money to, made in the assessment between agricul- 
fulfil their wishes in this respect. He | tural land and buildings, and the second 
thought probably there was a good deal | proposition he laid down was that it was 
of truth in what the hon. and learned | practically impossible to distinguish in 


Member for Stroud had pointed out, | 
namely, that the original estimates of 
the Government in this matter included | 
in very many cases the value of the farm 
buildings. He would assume, however, 
that it would be necessary, if the Govern- | 
ment conceded this point, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 


the entire assessment the land from the 


buildings which jointly made one agri- 


cultural holding. That afternoon he had 


‘been abundantly confirmed in both his 
propositions from every quarter of the 


House, and especially by the hon. and 
learned Member for Stroud who was, 
perhaps, the greatest living authority on 


make some saving in another direction. | the question of rating. The Chancellor of 
The suggestion he would offer was this :| the Exchequer met this Amendment on 
let the Government concede this point, high grounds. The right hon. Gentleman 
not merely for the rates to which this said, the Government took their stand 
Bill would apply, but for all rates affect-| upon principle. It was rather strange to 
ing agricultural land for which there hear the right hon. Gentleman talking 
were exemptions already in existence, | about principle in relation to this Bill. 
and let the land and buildings together | He told them that the principle to which 
be rated at one-half the assessment for | the Government adhered was that this 
all rates. That proposal, if carried out, | Bill relieved land, and did not relieve 
would have great advantages. In the| buildings. This Bill did not adhere to 
first place it would produce an infinitely | that principle, it deviated from it. It 
simpler system of rating for agricultural | gave relief to agricultural land according 


land than if the Bill passed as it stood ; to the clause they were now considering. 


and, in the second place, it would afford | But in the definition clause agricultural 
much more relief to the poorer districts |land was defined as including market 
by including buildings. He appealed |and nursery gardens. Take the case of 
to the Government in the interests|the market gardener. He occupied a 
of the Bill, as well as in the interests | piece of land in which he erected a num- 








of the poorer districts, to consider the 
suggestion as one made with a genuine 
desire to make-this Bill a more perfect, 
a simpler, and a more abiding measure. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8. W.) should certainly oppose 
both the Amendment and the Amend- 
ment to it. As the representative of an 





ber of greenhouses which practically 
covered the surface of the land. That 
land with the greenhouses would be 
regarded under this Bill as a market 
garden, and therefore, the land with the 
buildings would be entitled to relief. 
Was it reasonable then to suppose that 
the ordinary farmer should pay the full 
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rates on his buildings, while his neighbour , being an almost insuperable difficulty. 
the market gardener, was relieved?;He knew some parts of the country 
Another argument in favour of the; where the farm buildings were not 
Amendment was to be found in the|accessible for any other purpose than 
Scottish system of classification, according | that of farming the land. They never 
to which not only the land, but also the | had been separated from the land,and to 
farm buildings were relieved. But he} his mind, and judging from his experi- 
desired to look at this question from a | ence, he did not believe they ever would 
wider point of view. The differential | be, notwithstanding any Act of Parlia- 
treatment of farm buildings as compared | ment. 
with agricultural land seemed to him) Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
altogether contrary to wise views of | (Staffordshire, Lichfield) said, he was in 
public policy. J’ro tanto its effect must be | favour of the Amendment, but he would 
tocheck the construction of farm buildings, | have liked to see farmhouses included 
the very thing that ought by all possible| as proposed by the hon. Member for 
means to be encouraged. The remedy| Devon. If, however, the Chancellor of 
for the distressed county of Essex, to|the Exchequer objected to take this 
which all the evidence before the Com-| matter into consideration ].e quite under- 
mission pointed, was the creation of|stood it would be impossible. If they 
smaller farms. Up to now the farms| took the Amendment as amended, he did 
in that county were large farms of 300/|not think the objection taken by the 
or 400 acres, and, however they might | Chancellor of the Exchequer was a good 
have got along in other times, they were} one. The objection was that it would 
certainly not adapted to these times. | be impossible to make any further grant ; 
There was overwhelming evidence to} but there was no intention of doing so. 
show that if smaller farms were provided, | The land and buildings had been assessed 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining | together in almost every case throughout 
tenants. \the country. It was, in fact, quite im- 
*THE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- | possible to separate the buildings from 
man is now travelling rather wide of! the land. The land without the build- 
the Amendment. The Amendment now | ings would be worthless, and in the 
before the House is of a very special|same way, the buildings without the 
character and the hon. Gentleman’s|land were valueless. The great flaw in 
arguments hardly bear upon it. this Bill was that where help was needed, 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: said, that his|the least was given. If the ‘buildings 
point was that, if it was conceded that | were included the poor man would get a 
small farms would find tenants in Essex, | little help. If they were not, only the 
it was obvious that the larger farms must | well-to-do land and landlords would get 
be subdivided, and if so, the farm| relief by this Bill. 
buildings would necessarily have to} Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he hoped 
be increased considerably. Therefore |the Committee would be allowed very 
his point was, that if the farm buildings | shortly to go to a division upon this 
and the land were differentiated, the | question ; but before they did so he 
construction of buildings, which was/ should like to say a few words in reply 
absolutely necessary for the creation of | to the observations that had been made 
small farms, would be discouraged.|in the course of the discussion on this 
Therefore, he submitted that the policy; Amendm’ +. He wished to remind 
of putting what was in effect a differen-|hon. Me. rs that there would be great 
tial taxon the construction of buildings | ditticulty im carrying out the proposals 
was as unfavourable to the interests of | made in the Amendment from the point 
agriculture as, he believed, it was hostile | of view of the Exchequer, and as to the 
to the public good. apprehensions that had been expressed 
Mr. EVAN LLEWELLYN (Somer- | that the effect of the Bill as it stood 
set, N.) said, he was sorry to hear the} would be to bring about an increase in 
declaration of the Chancellor of the|the assessments of farm buildings, he 
Exchequer. Of course, the right hon.| would point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s objection was fatal to the}/Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Amendment, but it did not alter ve ta was ready to bring up an Amend- 
‘ 














opinion one scrap with regard to this | ment to obviate that difficulty at a later 
Mr. E. H. L’ickersgill. 
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stage. He could not understand why 
hon. Members felt so strongly upon this 
question of the separation of buildings 
from land in connection with rates, be- 
cause, as had been pointed out over and 
over again, the present law upon the 
subject was perfectly clear, that as re- 
garded the Special Expenses Rate, and 
the General District Rate, houses were 
rated separately from the land. The hon. 
Gentleman behind him had said that in 
99 cases out of every hundred, the build- 
ings and land were rated together. His 
view of the matter was quite different. 
There were at present between 1,500 
and 2,000 districts which contributed to 
the Special Expenses Rate, and he had 
made inquiries within the last few days 
of the most leading district auditors 
serving under the Local Government 
Board, as to what was the practice which 
prevailed in a number of districts 
throughout the country, and the answers 
which he had received led him to the 
conclusion that in the great majority of 
cases the buildings were rated separately 
from the land. Let him remind the 
hon. Member behind him that it was a 
common thing to find the buildings of a 
farm situated in one parish and the land 
in another, with the result that the 
rating of each was to be found in the 
separate rate books of separate parishes. 
Taking the country through, there must 
be an enormous number of such cases. 
In these circumstances, he could not 
understand hon. Members saying that it 
was impossible to separate the rating of 
the buildings from that of the land. 
The test of the value of buildings was 
not what they had cost to erect, but 
what they were let for. With regard to 
the Amendment that was before the 
Committee, it was obvious, from what 
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Members sitting on the Opposition side 


of the House to vote against this Amend- 
' ment, because it would have the effect 


of destroying the one good feature in the 
Bill—namely, that of keeping the rating 
of the buildings separate from that of 
the land. He looked forward to the 
time when the local burdens would be 
borne by a tax upon the land, and 
therefore he looked upon the provision 
of the Bill which separated buildings 
from land as a valuable one. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) said, that he had listened with 
great interest to the whole of this Debate 
that afternoon, and he ventured to sug- 
gest that a clause should be introduced 
into the Bill at a later stage, which 
should limit the value of the buildings 
to be separately rated. That, he be- 
lieved, would meet, to a certain extent, 
the views of hon. Members who sup- 
ported the Amendment. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury would give an undertaking 
that he would introduce such a clause 
into the Bill at a future stage, he should 
advise the hon. Member not to press his 
Amendment. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that there 
could be no doubt that by this Bill the 
Government were putting a strong strain 
upon the susceptibilities of those who 
were interested in the urban districts, 
and therefore, those who desired that 
this Bill should pass, ought to take the 
greatest care that that strain was not 
made greater. It was perfectly clear 








that if this Amendment were accepted, 
| they would be setting up invidious dis- 
|tinctions between classes of ratepayers, 
who they certainly did not desire to put 
,in opposition to each other. It was 





had fallen from his right hon. Friend | clear to his mind that the hon. Member 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it | had not thought out what the result of 
was impossible for him to accept this|his Amendment must necessarily be. 
Amendment, even if he thought that it | It would not only strain the kindly feeling 
was right, which he did not. He sin-| that now existed in urban districts be- 
cerely hoped that hon. Members, now | tween those classes, but in the rural dis- 
that they had stated their views on the |tricts it would excite a great deal of 
subject, would be content to allow the jealousy and dissatisfaction. If they 
Amendment to be withdrawn. Of|were not a talking party they were an 
course, if they declined to agree to that | eminently practical party, and they did 
course, they would be responsible for the not desire to make use of this Bill for 
consequences that would result to the | the purpose of delivering electioneering 
Amendment. \speeches. If the Amendment were 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- pressed he should certainly vote against 
borough) said, that he appealed to hon. | it. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, | matter, no doubt, which required con- 
Thanet), said, that he could not under- | sideration, but it might help to settle the 
stand how the hon. and gallant Gentle- | present difficulty if a responsible Member 
man, who had just sat down, holding; of the Government would take this 
the opinions he did, could have voted | suggestion into consideration before the 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. |Committee stage was finally left. He 
Everybody admitted that real property, did not think it was entirely understood 
whether situated in towns or in the by Members of the House, even by his 
country, was very unfairly handi-|right hon. Friend below him (Mr. J. 
capped in the matter of local taxation. ; Lowther). The suggestion was that 
It might be asked why they did not | under the operation of this Bill, unless 
extend the benefits of this Bill to urban they adopted this Amendment, they 
property as well as to agricultural land, , would introduce of necessity a triple 
but the answer was that the Government | form, of assessment—the assessment of 
contemplated a searching inquiry into | the agricultural farm in its entirety, the 
the whole subject of local taxation. Thej|assessment of a farmhouse and _ the 
claims of the urban ratepayer would no assessment of buildings. [t was most 
doubt be met, when circumstances | undesirable that that com) lexity should 
admitted, and as the result of that|be introduced [“hear, hear!”], and if 
inquiry. But the question of agricul-;they could avoid it in any way it would 
tural land was so urgent that nobody | be a great gain in the direction of sim- 
could deny its claims to immediate relief, | plicity in the conduct of rural affairs. 
and emphasis had been laid upon that | It was desirable to avoid a contradiction 
fact by the Leader of the Opposition. between law and practice. The difficulty 
His right hon. Friend the President of | of making one good form of assessment, 
the Local Government Board appeared | and of omitting the buildings from the 
hardly to realise the feeling with which | assessment in respect of this rate, was a 
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this Measure was regarded by the great | 
bulk of the agricultural community. | 
Perhaps he had been told that there was 
a gush of gratitude bubbling forth— | 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was now speaking rather 
from a general point of view. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
understood that the objections were not 
in this case founded upon the injustice | 
of the proposals, but were founded purely 
on revenue grounds. His right hon. 
Friend would most likely find out on 
inquiry that the whole farm was _ prac- 
tically rated altogether. He protested | 
strongly against the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset, than | 
which he could not conceive anything 
less in accordance with justice or more 
likely to lead to general confusion. 
Unless the Government undertook to. 
make provision that agricnltural build- | 
ings should not be separately rated as 
distinguished from the land they served, | 
he hoped a division would be taken on 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said he was disappointed | 
that his right hon. Friend the President , 
of the Local Government Board did not | 
refer to the suggestion made by the hon. | 
Member for East Somerset. It was a| 


question of finance upon which his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had laid proper emphasis. The 


| proposition made by the hon. Member 


for East Somerset was this. They had 
got in a parish a special rate, they might 
have a district rate. That rate was levied 


‘at present on one-quarter of the value of 
‘agricultural land ; they proposed to levy 


their general rates on one-half of the 
value of agricultural land. Let them 
level up the district rate and the sanitary 
rate to one-half, making it commensurate 
with the proposed rate under this Bill, 
and they would then have a uniform 
mode of rating agricultural land for all 
rates. They might make that uniform 
rate extend to buildings as well as to 
land. It would be the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide 
in a parish for the deficiency created by 
the operation of this Bill, but that 
deficiency would to some extent be met 
by getting a double sanitary rate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that under this Bill 
there would be no grant whatever in the 
case of a sanitary rate. 

Mr. COURTNEY said he was quite 
aware of that, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would gain in one place what 
would make up for the drain upon his 
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resources in another. It appeared to 
him to be a question which required some 
consideration, and he did not ask that 
the Government should proceed upon it 
at once, but he thought that some respon- 
sible Member of the Government should 
consider it. - 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
he was prepared to oppose this Bill at 
every stage, but, at the same time, if it 
was going to be passed they were per- 
fectly entitled to try and make it a good 
Bill. It was not to give relief to agricul- 
tural land that this Bill was introduced, 
but to the men who were trying to 
make a living out of agricultural 
land, to the farmers of the country. 
His experience was that this proposal 
to assess buildings and houses different 
from the farm would be a most absurd 
complication. It was practically impos- 
sible to do it. It would lead to a very 
unequal assessment. On what principle 
were they going to carry it out! 
The subject had been a good deal 
debated in Ireland on the fixing of fair 
rents. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had said the houses 
would be assessed according to a reason- 
able estimate of the amount for which 
they would let—what they would let for 
apart from the farm. They were told 
that sometimes the farmhouse was let 
apart from the farm, but not the farm 
buildings. When this was the case the 
house was generally let to some gentle- 
man and his family from the town ata 
fancy price. Were they going to value 
a farmhouse at the price given under 
these circumstances? It was a most 
dangerous principle. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
If they adopted that view it would be 
perfectly ruinous. Speaking from his 
own experience in Ireland, the assessor 
had no guide to put down on paper. 
What did hedo? He assessed the farm 
first, including the buildings, and then 
he made the further valuations necessary ; 
but each assessor had a_ different 
rule by which he valued the buildings. 
If they were to ask any valuer how he 
was to assess any farm buildings apart 
from the farm he would be totally unable 
todo it. All he could reply was that 
they did it by some rule of thumb. It 
was @ vicious principle. That being his 
view, and although he was entirely 
opposed to the Bill, and should vote 


against the Third Reading ; still, if forced, 


{19 May 1896} 
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he should feel compelled to vote for the 
Amendment of the Member for the 
Tavistock Division. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: With reference to what fell 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin, his proposal will receive the 
consider.tion it deserves. He does not 
ask for an answer now, and it would be 
impossible to give it to him now. As to 
the Amendments, I think the most con- 
venient way will be to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend as an 
Amendment of the Amendment, and 
then vote on the amended Amendment. 
[Laughter]. I need hardly say, after 
what has fallen from my two right hon. 
Friends, it would be impossible to make 
any concession at the present stage of 
our proceedings. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, after that, of 
course, he should withdraw his Amend- 
ment, but he was sorry his right hon. 
Friend had not seen his way to promise 
a little more. 


On the question being put, that this 
Amendment be by leave withdrawn, 
there were cries of “ No.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
what was proposed was a very mischie- 
vous extension of the Bill. If a dairy 
was in a town separate from the farm, 
was that not to be exempt, while a simi- 
lar dairy on the farm was exempt ? Take 
again the case of two cow-houses belong- 
ing to the same farm, would the one 
which was in the town be rated, and the 
one in the country let go. If they were 
going to exempt farm buildings, why not 
farmhouses as well, where often the 
farmer carried on part of his business ? 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) said, he wished to make it clear 
that he could only vote for the Amend- 
ment on the ground that farmhouses 
were excluded. The Party opposite pro- 
fessed to be the friends of the farmer. 
Now, when they came to the point, the 
Government were going to surrender 
their position and to leave the farmer in 
the lurch again. [A laugh.] But he 
rose to explain that if his hon. Friend 
did not exclude farmhouses from the 
Amendment he could not support it. 

Mr. LUTTRELL said, he had not 
heard anything from the Front Govern- 
ment Bench to induce him to withdraw 
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his Amendment. He understood it 
would be possible later on to insert 
a clause which would have the effect 
of making a different form of assess- 
ment for farm buildings. That would 
add to rather than take from the 
difficulty, and therefore on that ground 
he could not withdraw his Amendment. 
Again, it had been pointed out that if 
they made a difference between the farm 
and the farm buildings they would put 
an extra burden upon the poorest farms, 
because the poorest farms were generally 
arable and had got the largest farm 
buildings upon them. If it was the 
wish of hon. Members sitting around 
him that the language of the Amend- 
ment should be made more clear he was 
willing to insert the words ‘‘ for agricul- 
tural purposes.’’ He took it that the 
word ‘‘agriculture’’ would cover the 
whole, but he would move to add ‘‘ for 
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agricultural purposes’’ after ‘‘ build- 
ings.’’ 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: That is the 


Amendment now before the Committee. 


Question then put, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and buildings’ be there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 53 ; 
Noes, 326.—(Division List, No. 150.) 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) moved to insert after the word 
**land’’ the words ‘‘ other than accom- 
modation land as hereinafter defined,’’ 
the effect of the Amendment being to 
exempt accommodation land from the 
provisions of the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber remarked that he knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill was a stickler for precedents, and 
for a precedent in this case as to the 
definition of accommodation land he 
might refer the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Irish Land Act of 1870. At the 
same time, if the right hon. Gentleman 
accepted the principle of the Amend- 
ment, he thought a satisfactory definition 
might be arrived at. Accommodation 
land was certainly not in need of relief 
like the agricultural land, for the benefit 
of which it was supposed the Bill had been 
introduced. In many cases accommoda- 
tion land had been largely benefited by 
the increase of the neighbouring towns, 


and yet if the Bill passed as it stood 
Mr. Luttrell. 
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those towns would have to help to pro- 
vide the funds for granting relief to the 
land of which it was most in need. He 
hoped the Amendment would be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was bound 
to remark that there was much to be 
said in favour of the proposal contained 
in the Amendment. The difficulty in 
the matter was in the point of definition, 
for unless the definition of what was 
accommodation land was made clear, 
the danger was that occasion might be 
given for disputes hereafter, and this, of 
course, they would all be anxious to 
avoid. The hon. Member had said he 
was not wedded to his own particular 
definition, and, therefore, to arrive at 
an amicable arrangement on this point 
he would make this suggestion. He 
accepted the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in principle. He did not think 
this was the place in the Bill where it 
ought to be inserted, but if the hon. 
Gentleman would agree to his proposi- 
tion he would do his best—and he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would do the same 
—to produce another definition at a 
later part of the Bill, and one which he 
hoped would be satisfactory. On those 
terms he would accept the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WARNER said, he was rather 
sorry that in this case the Government 
had accepted the Amendment. Almost 
every allotment in the country was 
accommodation land, and he did not see 
how they were going to exclude them. 
Then there was the case of the market 
gardeners, who were not so thriving or 
so rich men that they could be excluded. 
He rather gathered from the attitude of 
the Treasury Bench that these cases 
were to be dealt with, and he was glad 
to think that that was so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*THe CHAIRMAN : In calling upon 
the hon. Member for South Shields to 
move the next Amendment, I would 
like to say that there are several Amend- 
ments in the names of the hon. Member 
for Leicestershire, the hon. Member for 
Lichfield, the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, and hon. Members for other places, 
all practically raising the same question 
of principle, namely, whether the letting 
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value of the land is to form any factor 
in the question as to whether it is to 
receive relief or not. Therefore, in 
putting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Shields, I shall only 
put so much as shall raise the general 
principle. If the Committee accepts the 
general principle, then it will be open to 
other hon. Members to amend his 
Amendment, otherwise they will find 
themselves completely shut out. 

Mr. WARNER said, his Amend- 
ment was really not for exempting any 
class, but rather for shifting the benefit 
more largely on to those who were 

rer. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : There are two 
principles raised. One is the value of 
the farm and the other is the extent. 
The Committee should have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing those principles and 
of pronouncing upon both of them, and, 
therefore, I shall take care, in putting 
any of these Amendments, not to exclude 
any Amendment which raises either of 
those principles. 

Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (Shields, 8.) 
rose to move after ‘‘land,’’ to insert 
‘*Jet at an annual rent of less than one 
pound an acre.’’ He said the Amend- 
ment had for its object to restrict the 
scope of the Bill, as far as might be 
possible, to cases of exceptional agricul- 
tural distress, and the principle of the 
Amendment was that  highly-rented 
land, land as to which there was a fair 
presumption that it represented a good 
rent and good profit, should not come 
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within the relief afforded by this 
Measure. He sought by the Amend- 


ment to keep the Bill what they were 
originally told it was, and what, he 
thought, the constituents of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would always be told it 
was—a Measure for the relief of agricul- 
tural distress. He thought it was said 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that some speakers on this 
side of the House spoke as though there 
were no such thing as agricultural de- 
pression. He could not remember any 
such speeches, but he thought this much 
was certain, that hon. Members on the 
other side of the House spoke as though 
there was no such thing as agricultural 
prosperity. He thought the speeches of 


hon. Members of the Opposition had 
fairly shown that, although there were 
some districts where the distress was 
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exceptional, there were other districts 
that had scarcely varied in point of rent 
or profit, and that there were some dis- 
tricts, principally in Cheshire, where he 
thought one might fairly say that rents 
and profits had indeed substantially 
advanced. But the Government had 
not yet given them the slightest reason 
or suggestion of a reason why all these 
different classes of agricultural property 
should be treated in precisely the same 
way. The right hon. Gentleman might 
say that it was not possible to dis- 
criminate. He ventured to say that it 
was not only possible but easy to dis- 
criminate. There was one simple and 
conclusive test that one might apply in 
order to ascertain the existence of agri- 
cultural depression, and that was the 
ability to pay a high rent to a good 
landlord. He proposed to assume— 
whatever his private opinion might be— 
that the landlords of England had not 
over-rented their tenants. He thought 
that that question ought really to be 
precluded by the Second Reading of the 
Bill, because the Bill was based upon 
the assumption that the landlords would 
not, for instance, avail themselves of an 
economic law under which they might 
get the benefit of this Bill by appro- 
priating the additional relief given by it. 
That being the premiss of the Bill, he 
hoped hon. Members opposite would 
stick to it, because he proposed to take 
it and use it in support of this Amend- 
ment. He took it that wherever they 
came across a high rent they must 
assume that it was paid to a reason- 
able landlord. What did that involve ? 
It involved that the land paying that 
rent was able, either hy reason of 
superiority of situation or of fertility, to 
produce not only a good profit to the 
working agriculturist but also an honest 
surplus of a very considerable amount to 
the landowner, and obviously, if that 
was the case, it was clearly a case that 
was outside the scope of agricultural dis- 
tress. That was a consideration which 
he ventured to submit the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends must fairly 
face. It was all very well to say that 
the Bill had a twofold object—that it 
was partly to relieve distress and partly 
to readjust the rates. He would accept 
that statement, but let this be remem- 
bered, that the twofold object was 
capable of being so applied as exactly to 
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‘divide the classes of property to which 
the Bill referred. They could show in a 
moment what land was the subject- 
matter of agricultural distress and what 
was not, and which, if relieved, must be 
relieved on the basis not given to indus- 
try but to property alone. It was land 
of this latter class which could not claim 
relief on the ground of industrial depres- 
sion, but could only claim on the ground 
of property. It was land of the latter 
class which he sought by his Amend- 
ment to exclude from the scope of the 
Bill. They were told by the Govern- 
ment that this Bill was to be excused on 
the ground of urgency. The President 
of the Local Government Board had told 
them that so urgent was agricultural 
distress that the Royal Commission had 
been obliged to issue an interim Report, 
that the matter would not and could 
not wait on account of the severity and 
exceptional character of this distress, 
and hence the introduction of this Bill, 
which he himself would not be afraid to 
describe as immature. The urgency 
which the right hon. Gentleman asked 
for his Bill only applied to so much of it 
as related to agricultural distress. 
Clearly there was no urgency in favour 
of so much of the Bill and so much of 
the land as was outside the urgency of 
agricultural distress. There was no 
urgency for a readjustment of the rates 
or high-rented and high-profited lands. 
Why should they get a preliminary in- 
stalment of relief any more than urban 
land? He asked the President of the 
Local Government Board to consider 
whether highly-rented and prosperous 
land ought not obviously to be taken to 
be altogether outside the scope of the 
urgency of the Bill? He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to limit the scope 
of the Bill by the urgency of the Bill. 
No doubt in their election addresses hon. 
Members opposite laid stress on the agri- 
cultural distress, and they were entitled 
to come there and say they were doing 
what they promised their constituents 
when they sought to get some relief for 
agriculture as an industry. But had 
they gone further than that in their 
election addresses? Had any hon. 
Member opposite ever ventured to put 
forward to the electors—certainly to the 
borough electors—in definite and clear 
form, as an object of policy of his Party, 
that they wished to increase the value 


Mr. W. S. Robson. 
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of the freehold of prosperous land in 
cases unaffected by agricultural distress, 
because these were the cases with which 
he was dealing now, namely, cases out- 
side the scope of distress? Hon. Mem- 
bers would not deny that this Bill would 
make a great addition to the capital 
value of this land ; but had any consti- 
tuency been told that when the Conser- 
vative Party returned to power they 
proposed. to add to the capital value of 
prosperous land, irrespective of agricul- 
tural distress, at the cost of the rest of 
the community ? He ventured to think 
no constituency was told anything of the - 
kind. Under these circumstances, and 
apart altogether from the question of 
urgency, had the Government any right 
to include this class of property in this 
urgent Bill? He remembered the 
frequency with which the Conservative 
Opposition in the last Parliament called 
upon the then Government to show their 
mandate for any Measure they intro- 
duced, aye, and for every clause of it. 
Now, where was the mandate for the 
Government to include in this Measure 
prosperous land? He said they had no 
mandate and no authority te do any- 
thing of the kind. So far from hon. 
Members opposite having promised that 
property should be relieved at the last 
Election, he ventured to say they pro- 
mised exactly the opposite. They put 
forward a programme which, if it had 
one spark of honest meaning about it, 
meant that they were going to increase 
the burdens on property, and were not 
going to reduce them. The Government 
were now proposing to introduce a Bill 
going beyond the range of agricultural 
distress, and which would give special 
relief to property apart from industry ; 
and before they could and ought to do 
that they must show that some such 
Measure or principle was clearly put 
before the country at the last General 
Election. But, on the contrary, they 
put before the people a series of sugges- 
tions and proposals which meant, if they 
meant anything at all, an increase to 
the burdens of property ; and now, 
instead of all those Measures of reform 
which looked so wellat the last Election 
—old-age pensions and workmen’ s dwell- 
ings—were they to have given to them 
relief of highly-rented and prosperous 
land from the ancient and hereditary 
burden of the Poor Rate? It might 
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well be that the people of this country 
were willing to surrender the Poor Rate 
in regard to slightly productive land to 
meet the case of industrial hardship, and 
yet be unwilling to allow the surrender 
of the Poor Rate over prosperous land 
for the benefit not only of industry but 
of a class. He would not call the Poor 
Rate a burden on land ; it was a pro- 
perty of the State which preceded 
private property in land. It was prior 
to private property in point of time, it 
could claim a superiority of title ; it 
was the last remnant left to the poor of 
this country of what was once a great 
national property in the land, and they 
ought not to be deprived of it until after 
they had been consulted about it. He 
asked the Government to exclude from 
the scope of the Bill cases which were 
merely those of highly-rented and pros- 
perous land, and to confine the Measure 
to the cases they had been given to 
understand it was to meet, namely, 
cases of industrial hardship and agricul- 
tural depression. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) 
said, he had listened very carefully to 
the fluent and able speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down. But 
that speech seemed to proceed upon an 
entire misapprehension. It assumed 
that you had only to see whether land 
was paying a rent of £1 an acre to say 
at once whether it was the subject of 
agricultural depression. This showed a 
very imperfect idea of how agricultural 
depression made its pinch felt. The 
hon. Member began by stating that he 
had been under the impression that the 
case for this Bill was rested upon a 
charitable appeal on behalf of agricul- 
ture, as a depressed industry, for a gift 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. And 
then the Government was charged with 
a change of front in stating that it was 
a step towards redressing the inequality 
of local taxation. But no change of 
front had taken place either in this 
House or amongst the agricultural com- 
munity. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] The farmers 
in their distress had had hankering after 
Protection, but hon. Members on that 
side of the House, with a few exceptions, 
had been careful to avoid holding out 
hopes that such a remedy was in their 
reach. But under those circumstances 
it had been the universal resolve of the 
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agricultural party throughout the coun- 
try that the unfair burden which had 
been cheerfully borne by agriculture 
while it was prosperous ought no longer 
be carried by the land now that agricul- 
ture was fighting for its very life in that 
country. His constituents would indig- 
nantly repudiate the idea that they had 
sent a representative to this House to 
support the Government in putting its 
hand into the pockets of hon. Members 
opposite for the purpose of bestowing 
money upon agriculture as a depressed 
industry. He might say that at this 
time of day, in his belief, no Govern- 
ment, however powerfully backed, would 
ever dare to come before the country 
with such a proposal. The agricul- 
turists, dire as was their need, only 
came before the House to ask for level 
justice as between themselves and those 
who spoke for personalty, though they 
frankly admitted that they were putting 
a strain on the patience and good feeling 
of other branches of real property in 
asking for priority. The whole inei- 
dence of rating was to be inquired into, 
but priority had been asked for agri- 
cultural land ; first, on account of its 
greater emergency, and secondly, be- 
cause any benefit conferred upon it 
would beneficially react upon a portion 
of the urban population, namely, the 
county towns which depended upon the 
farmers and landlords, and which were 
themselves to some extent customers of 
the larger towns. Now, this Amend- 
ment assumed that any land which paid 
£1 an acre rent was free from depres- 
sion. The hon. Member’s words were :— 


“Wherever I come across a high rent I 
assume that, by superiority of situation or of 
feriility, it is able to pay not only a profit but a 
surplus as rent, and therefore it cannot be the 
subject of agricultural depression.” 


He noted these words down because they 
seemed to show the fallacy upon which 
hon. Members opposite too often pro- 
ceeded in their reasoning upon this Bill. 
Was the whole rent of land due. to 
superiority of situation or of fertility ? 
Nothing of the kind. The old idea 
was that rent was merely the excess 
which the tenant, after repaying outlay 
and receiving current rate of profit, 
could afford to pay over to his landlord 
for superior situation or superior fertility 
—superior, that was to say, to less 
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favoured land, which the demands of the 
people, nevertheless, required should be 
under cultivation. But modern rent 
was a composite quantity. It contained, 
besides any such surplus as that which 
might for convenience be called rent 
proper, an element of interest for actual 
outlay in hard cash by the owner for 
the time being. The hon. Member for 
South Shields took no notice whatever 
of the millions, literally millions, which 
had been laid out by the owners of land 
in bringing it under cultivation and 
making the necessary roads, drains, 
fences, and buildings, which went to 
make up the outfit of an agricultural 
community. Was the hon. Member 
aware that when, in about 1858, a por- 
tion of Oxfordshire was reclaimed and 
laid out into farms, it cost £3 10s. an 
acre to drive a large iron plough, drawn 
by four horses through the hard ground, 
and to rid it of roots and stones, before 
it was ready for the simplest cultivation. 
Besides the drains, fences, roads, and 
buildings, many sorts of soil required the 
expensive operations of marling, liming, 
or chalking before their quality was 
brought to the point for profitable crop- 
ping. All this was beneath the notice 
of hon. Members opposite, some of whom 
seemed to think that it was only neces- 
sary to put a man, in the clothes he 
stood up in, upon a piece of land in its 
natural state, for him at once to start 
upon a thriving business as a farmer. 
Now, these two elements in modern 
rent were most important to bear in 
mind, in considering the incidence of 
rates, and why it was that even though 
in the long run rates might fall upon 
the landlord, yet there was such an 
unanimous ‘opinion among the farmers 
that the unfair incidence of rates was a 
matter deeply concerning their prosperity. 
The rates might, for the purpose of his 
argument, be regarded as a tax upon 
rent. Well, the two elements of rent— 
namely, surplus payable on account of 
natural superiority, and money payable 
as -interest upon owner’s outlay, though 
inseparable for the purpose of rating, 
ought to be kept distinct by those who 
wished to understand the bearing of 
these burdens on agricultural depression. 
The farmers understood it perfectly. So 
much of the rent as was due to advan- 
tage of soil or situation could be rated or 
otherwise drawn upon to extinction, 
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dead stand. But, with regard to the 
other element—namely, a bare return of 
interest upon outlay, the farmers knew 
perfectly well that when this was drawn 
upon, a point must sooner or later be 
reached when, as a matter of business, a 
struggle must commence between him 
and his landlord, which was disastrous 
to them both. So long as prices were 
good, and the farmers, as producers, 
could command the market, it mattered 
little to either farmer or landlord which 
advanced, or which ultimately paid the 
rates, they were regarded as part of the 
cost of production and were passed on to 
the consumer in the price of the goods. 
But with prices ruinously low, owing to 
foreign competition and low freights, 
the farmers knew that the rents of vast 
tracts of the agricultural land was not a 
bare interest upon the capita] laid out 
by the owners upon it ; and that burdens 
on the land, whenever it came to the 
landlord being hardly willing to let at 
all, were burdens which were checking 
improvements and causing the farm 
roads to become foundrous, the fences 
rotten, the drains choked, and the build- 
ings unfit for his business. Hon. Mem- 
bers could not succeed in setting farmers 
and landlords at variance by such tactics 
as these. It was because this Bill would 
be the first step towards redressing a 
long-standing injustice, felt now, as it 
had never been felt before, by farmers 
and landlords alike, that the whole agri- 
cultural community had spoken with a 
united voice for the removal of these 
burdens from the land. 

Me. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
W.R., Spen Valley) said, that the 
Amendinent seemed to him an extremely 
reasonable one. The contention on the 
other side of the House was that agri- 
culture was a distressed industry ; but if 
it would pay a rent of more than £1 an 
acre, it could not be distressed. There 
was a margin of rent out of which the 
rates could be paid. The Amendment 
would only apply to land for which £1 
an acre was being got, and his conten- 
tion was that in cases in which there was 
such a margin the taxpayers of the 
country ought not to be called upon to 
help the landlords to keep it up. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not accept the Amendment. The 
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only result of it would be that every acre 
of land that was let at £1 an acre to- 
day, would be let at 19s, 6d. the day 
after the passing of the Bill, while some 
arrangement would be made by which 
the money would go into the landlord’s 
pockets. Another objection was that 
the Amendment would do away with 
the desire the landlord might have to 
improve his land when it was let at under 
£1 anacre. There would be an induce- 
ment to him not to make improvements, 
if by so doing he was to lose the benefits 
of the Bill, but as the House had ap- 
proved its principle, he supposed the 
House must endeavour to make it a work- 
able Measure; but he thought this 
Amendment would make it less work- 
able than it was. 

Mr. CHAPLIN assured the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down that 
he had no intention of accepting the 
Amendment. It could scarcely be said 
that the Government had given no reason 
whatever for declining to make a dis- 
tinction between one class of land and 
another. He had stated his views dis- 
tinctly last night when he stated that 
the Bill was introduced as a measure of 
relief against the unfair incidence of the 
rates on land, and that, by removing 
that injustice, the Government also 
hoped that at the same time they might 
do something towards the relief of 
agricultural depression. Beyond that, 
he could not repeat the arguments that 
had been used over and over again. 
This Amendment was another attempt 
to draw a hard and fast line between the 
land which was to get relief and the land 
which was not to get it, and the same 
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gardens, and orchards, which commanded 
a higher rent than other land, and at 
the same time employed a great deal of 
labour. Whether a man paid £1 or 
more than £1 for his holding was no 
reason why he should be deprived of the 
benefit of the Bill. Rent was paid ac- 
cording to the quality of the land, and 
the same margin of profit was calculated 
for by the tenant in one case as the other. 
The case of the Government, which had 
been so often stated, was that the land 
was unfairly taxed in comparison 
with other descriptions of property, and 
that this Measure was intended to give 
it, at all events, some relief by lighten- 
ing the burdens of local taxation. It 
was absurd to suggest that that relief 
should only be given to land of a rental 
of under 19s. per acre. 

Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) said, that he had every 
sympathy with the motives of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had 
brought forward this Amendment, which, 
however, he himself did not approve of. 
The only practical test of the value of 
land was—was it paying rent? If it 
was, and a profit came out of it, it 
ought to contribute towards the rates. 
Of course, if land were paying no rent 
it must be treated as pauperised land. 
There was land in the country which 
paid more than a rental of £1 per acre 
in the worst of times, and yet there 
might be but little profit derived from 
working it. If land paid a rent, the 
relief ought to come out of the pockets of 
those who got that rent. He hoped that 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment to a Division, because if he 


objections applied in this case as applied | did he should feel bound to oppose it. 


in others. 


On what principle in the | 


Mr. WARNER said, that he did not 


world was a man who was paying 19s. | approve of the Amendment, which went 


an acre to get relief, while a man who 
paid 20s. was not? The contention of 
the Government was that all the land 
was unfairly taxed. How extremely 
inequitable would this proposal be be- 
tween different occupiers. There might 
be two men occupying land of the same 
class, the one paying 15s. an acre and 
the other 20s. Which required relief 
the most ? Of course the man who paid 
20s. ; but the proposal was to give the 
relief to the man who paid 15s. Again, 


the land which employed the greatest 
amount of labour would be shut out of 
all relief, land which grew hops, market 





against giving fair help to poor land. 
If the Amendment were pressed he 
should ask the hon. Gentleman to sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘ assessed ’’ for ‘‘ let.’’ 
Tf the amount of rent which land paid 
in different parts of the country had to 
be ascertained, an enormous amount of 
trouble would be occasioned, whereas it 
would be easy to ascertain what it was 
assessed at. He had urged the Govern- 
ment, both on the Second Reading of 
the Bill and in Committee, to do some- 
thing to relieve agriculture. It was 
perfectly true that this Bill would do 
something to give relief from rates to 
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comparatively rich men, but it would) *Tnx CHAIRMAN : That is perfectly 
do nothing to prevent the poorer class of | allowable, but the hon. Member is not 
land from going out of cultivation, which | doing so. 
was what everybody desired to prevent.| Mr. WARNER said, that of course 
The only way to encourage the cultiva- | he should bow to the ruling of the Chair, 
tion of land of that class—such land, for | but he must confess that hecould not quite 
instance, as there was in Essex—was to | follow it. The principle of his Amend- 
give it relief from the burden of local |ment was that larger relief ought to be 
taxation. It was no use to give relief to| given to farms which were in distress, 
land that was paying £4 or £5 per acre, |He hoped that the Government would 
because that class of land would remain /do something to grant some extra relief 
in cultivation whether relief were given |to poor districts. He did not like any 
to it or not. It was land that was just|of the Amendments that curtailed the 
on the point of going out of cultivation | operation of the Bill, and he hoped that 
that they wanted to give relief to. Let|if the Government could not give the 
him take the case of a farmer of 300 money in other ways they would agree 
acres that was paying £900 a year rent. |to take something off the richer people, 
It was very possibly assessed at £800, | and so prevent the agricultural labourers 
and the rates upon it would amount to | from being driven into the towns. 
something like £150 a year. Such a} Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE contended 
farm would obtain relief under this Bill| that the figure ought to be lower than 
to the extent of £80 perannum. Com-|£1. The principle to be enforced was 
pare that case with that of a farm of| whether relief was to be given in dis- 
300 acres of poor land which paid 5s. an | tressed districts or not, and in his judg- 
acre rent, amounting to £75 per annum. | ment 5s. would be nearer the mark than 
The latter farm would doubtless be| 20s. It would at least be a better test 
assessed at £100 per annum. The rates | of agricultural depression than the higher 
upon it would be £25 per annum, and |figure. The objection of the Govern- 
the relief given under the Bill would be|ment to the Amendment was that it 
£12 10s. Surely something more ought | drew an unfair distinction between one 
to be done in favour of such a farm. | class and another ; but that was really 
They ought to take from the rich land |an objection to the whole Bill, and not 
and give to the poor land, and then they|to this Amendment alone. The last 
would be doing something real for agri- | Amendment accepted by the right hon. 
culture, and so prevent the poor man|Gentleman drew a distinction between 
from being driven from the land. He| accommodation and other land ; and if 
was as anxious as anyone to give relief | the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
to agriculture, but he wished to see that | to draw such a distinction, why should 
the relief was given where it was most|not his hon. Friend draw an equally 
needed. But throughout the whole| valuable distinction between one class 
progress of the Bill through Committee | and another, a distinction which was 
the Government had absolutely refused | quite relevant to the whole purposes of 
to accept any sort of Amendment which |the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
would relieve agriculture where that| wanted to know why there should be 
relief was most needed. The fact was | relief of land in respect of 19s. 6d. rent, 
that the Bill was a mere sham as it|and not in relief of land in respect of 
stood. |20s. The answer was that they must 
*Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! draw the line somewhere. There was a 
The hon. Member must confine himself; precedent for that in the small tenements 
to the principle of the Amendment) provision of the Poor Law Rates Bill 
under discussion, or to that which he| where the owners of houses should pay 
intends to move. ‘the rates between £6 and £20 of rent. 
Mr. WARNER said, that unfor-| When they did this they received an 
tunately he was precluded from moving allowance equal to a half of the rates 
his own Amendment, and he thought he| from the Assessment Committee. The 
should be entitled to discuss it upon this| Government must fix the limit at some 
point. point, and the only question was where 
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to fix it. If land was paying 25s. and 
30s. an acre of rent, it could not be con- 
tended that the farmer was suffering 
from great depression. If the Bill was 
going to be one for the relief of agricul- 
tural depression, there must be some kind 
of test. What was to be the test of the 
Government ? 

Mr. LOGAN agreed with the view of 
his hon. Friends. In opposition to the 
Amendment, it was urged that the agri- 
cultural industry was suffering from 
long-standing injustice, and that it had 
suffered to a much greater extent than 
any in England. He quoted from the 
evidence of Sir R. Giffen before the 
Royal Commission showing that if they 
put the tenant’s profits and the land- 
lord’s rent together, it would not be too 
much to say that 50 per cent. and up- 
wards had gone to the tenant and the 
landlord together. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN, interrupting, said 
the hon. Member was dealing with very 
general questions, and he must ask him 
to keep himself more strictly to the 
subject matter. 

Mr. LOGAN had no intention of 
dealing with the question at all, but for 
the argument advanced on the other 
side that agriculture was a specially de- 
pressed industry. It was said that no 
account was taken of the enormous 
amount of money which landowners had 
spent on their land, but according to 
Mr. James Caird, landowners as a _ class 
had only spent one year’s rental in 20 
years in improvements. That was a very 
small amount. 

*Tux CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is violating my ruling. After the 
Second Reading of a Bill the House is 
assumed to have assented to the prin- 
ciple, and it is not competent for hon. 
Members, time after time, to get up to 
offer objections to the principle of the 

sill. I must request the hon. Member, 
with whom I have been very patient, to 
deal more particularly with the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOGAN said, he should not press 
the matter, nor should he have done so 
but for the arguments on the other side. 
(‘‘Order !’’] Though he was opposed 
to the entire principle of the Measure, 
he should have pleasure in supporting 
the Amendment, because, where it could 
be shown that a man was receiving £1 
an acre for his land, he was not entitled 
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to any consideration at the expense of 
the general taxpayers of the country. 


Question put, “That the words ‘let 
at’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 63 ; 
Noes, 146.—(Division List, No. 151.) 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS moved, after 
“in” to insert “rural districts in.” He 
said that the purpose of the Amendment 
was to confine the relief given by the 
Bill to rural districts. If the Govern- 
ment would not accept the Amendment 
he should not press it, but he should like 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reasons for refusing it. 

Mr. LOGAN said that he had a pre- 
vious Amendment which had been passed 
over. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, that he 
treated that Amendment, with several 
others, as raising the question of the 
value of the farm. As the House had 
decided that it would not take the value 
of the farm into consideration in settling 
whether or not relief should be given, 
the Amendment was out of order. 

Mr. LOGAN said that the Amend- 
ment was merely to include the labourer’s 
cottage and garden in the benefit of the 
Bill. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said that it was 
out of order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, replying to Mr. D. 
Thomas, said that many of the urban 
districts which the hon. Member’s 
Amendment would exclude were more 
or less rural in character. He found 
that in 1,000 urban districts 382 had a 
population of less than 5,000; 103 had 
a population of less than 2,000; and 21 
had a population of between 199 and 982. 
In a number of instances, moreover, there 
was a large acreage of agricultural land 
in the urban district ; and therefore the 
Amendment would exclude much land 
that was entitled to the relief of the 
Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question ‘That the 
words of the Clause down to the words 
“ one-half,” in line 8, stand part of the 
Clause’ be now put.” 
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*TuE CHAIRMAN : In accepting the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
think it is only right to say that several 
Amendments standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Plymouth are out 
of order, and that four other subsequent 
Amendments are also out of order. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.): May I ask whether it has 
not been ruled, both by former Speakers 
and by former Chairmen of Committees, 
that this Motion cannot be accepted if 
any of the Amendments on the Paper 
are substantial and not frivolous Amend- 
ments, in the opinion of the Chair ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN : I am not aware 
that any such ruling has been given; 
and I hope the hon. Gentleman will not 
press me for my opinion as to whether 
these Amendments are frivolous or per- 
tinent. [{ Laughter. | 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: 
point of order, Sir—— 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, 
There is no point of order. 


On the 
order ! 
Question put, “That the (uestion 


‘That the words of the Clause down to 
the words “one-half,” in line 8, stand 
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Member, in the first place, to discuss 
that question upon a Motion for ad- 
journment. Neither would it be com- 
petent for the hon. Member to appeal 
from a decision of the Chairman to the 
Speaker. I must, therefore, decline to 
put the Motion. [Ministerial cheers and 
laughter.) The CHairmMan called upon 
Mr. David Thomas, in whose name the 
next Amendment stood on the Paper. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson took the Chair. 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS moved, to 
leave out the words “ one-half,” in order 
to insert instead thereof the words 
“three-quarters.” He characterised the 
Bill as a very nefarious project, and as 
a most barefaced piece of public plunder. 
He felt that the relief would go ulti- 
mately to the owner of the land and not 
to the occupier, and he was glad that 
that view was shared by the right hon. 


| Gentleman who introduced the Bill, who 


said that ultimately the relief would go 





to the landlord. The First Lord of the 


| Admiralty, as recently as 1892, had used 
| s 





| these words :—‘In this matter,” speak- 
{ing of local taxation, 

The Committee Divided :—Ayes, 118 ; | 
Noes, 64.—(Division List, No. 152.) 


part of the Clause’ be now put.” 


“In the long run, sometimes in the very long 
jrun, the relief of the rates will go to the land- 
| owner in the country districts.” 

Question put accordingly, “That the | 
words of the Clause down to the words| The First Lord of the Treasury had told 
‘one-half,’ in line 8, stand part of the| them the other day that it was a source 





Clause.” 


A Division was challenged, several 
Members on the Opposition Benches 
shouting “ Gag.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 120; 
Noes, 63.—(Division List, No. 153.) 


Mr. CHANNING: Mr. Lowther, in 
consequence of what has occurred, and 
without any expression of opinion as to 
the propriety of your acceptance of the 
Closure, which would be disorderly in 
me to do, I beg to move that you report 
Progress and ask leave to sit again— 
{loud cheers|—in order to draw the 
attention and to ask the opinion of the 
Speaker upon a proceeding which is an 
entire innovation in our procedure-— 

*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It would not be competent for the hon. 


\of great private entertainment to him 
|to hear hon. Members on that side of 
|the House say one after the other that 
it was the landlords who would obtain 
this relief, and he did not see why it 
should not be a source of entertainment 
‘to him that his two right hon. Col- 
| leagues also took this view. Believing, 
jas he did, that the relief would go in 
the long run, and not the very long run, 
to the landlord, he wished to see that 
relief made as little as possible, because 
|he did not think they were entitled to 
relief at the expense of the taxpayer. 
Without attributing any motives to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, this Bill was one in 
which they were pecuniarily interested. 
[Cries of “No!”| The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that ultimately the 
relief would go to the landlords, and 
there were a large number of landlords 
on the opposite Benches. He did not 
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think that was the guiding motive of 
their votes 

Mr. CHAPLIN : What do you mean 
by the guiding motive? Do you attri- 
bute any motive? 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS: TI said it 
was not the guiding motive. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I rise to order; I 
wish to ask if it is not contrary to the 
rules of the House for any Member to 
impute motives to another Member ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Certainly there 
is a ruling that no motive should be 
attributed, but I did not understand the 
hon. Member to do so. [Opposition 
cheers. | 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS said that if 
the Chairman wished he would with- 
draw the word “ motive ”—{ Ministerial 
cheers\|\—but the Bill would not be 
carried without the support of the hon. 
Members who were so interested. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said it was somewhat 
late in the day to ask him to reply to 
the argument that this was a Bill of 
nefarious character, the object of which 
was public plunder. He certainly 
repudiated that as a just definition, but 
he would leave the hon. Member to settle 
that with his own friends of the opposite 
side of the House who had supported the 
Second Reading. A number of Members 
of the Liberal Party saw fit to vote for 
this nefarious project. As to the ques- 
tion of pecuniary motives, that was one 
which he declined to go into. The hon. 
Member had adduced no reasons what- 
ever in support of his proposal. Un- 
doubtedly one of the leading principles 
of the Bill was that agricultural land 
should be rated at one-half of its rateable 
value. The provisions which had been 
made in the Budget for this Bill were to 
enable the occupier of agricultural land 
in future to be relieved to the extent of 
one-half. He declined to accept the 
Amendment, which could not be justified 
on the only ground put forward by the 
hon. Member, that it was a measure of 
public plunder. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said that, if the support 
which the Bill had received from that 
side of the House was in any sense a 
measure of its: ultimate success in the 
country, that success would be very 
small, The principle of the Bill was 
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founded on the Report of the Commis- 
sion, and that Report was for three- 
quarters, whereas the Bill proposed one- 
half. If the Bill was founded on one-half, 
and the Report of the Commission on 
three-quarters, how idle it was to speak 
of this as a question of principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that no 
sufficient argument had been adduced, 
but he thought that the argument of his 
hon. Friend was a very strong one. 
There was no argument from the Bench 
opposite more eloquent and effective than 
that uttered by a right hon. Gentleman 
who he was sorry to say was not present 
to hear it again. He referred to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. [Cheers 
and laughter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No 
doubt often quoted before. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : No, I do not 
think it has been quoted before. They 
were told that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred rents were falling. He should 
like to hear some of them named. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty said :— 
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“With respect to the poor rates, I rejoice to 
say that it seems that the turning point has 
arrived, and, unless the House shall take the 
dangerous step of supplementing the poor rates 
by grants from the Consolidated Fund, there 
may be some hopes of the poor rates being 
reduced. But I am quite sure that no step is 
more certain to increase our expenditure on poor 
relief than if the House were to open the flood- 
gates of the Consolidated Fund, a course which 
would damage, not only the administration of 
Poor Law, but also injuriously affect many other 
institutions of the country.” 


[Cheers and laughter.| He agreed with 
every word in that. The prophecies had 
been turned into fact, in consequence of 
the enormous expenditure and extrava- 
gant subventions. 


An HON. Member: In what way ex- 
travagant ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he had 
given the figures often before, and they 
had never been impugned. If the right 
hon. Gentleman was accurate, then he 
was ten times more accurate now, when 
these subventions had been given with 
such open hand. He cordially supported 
the Amendment, which would reduce this 
proposal by one-half. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, they 
must bear in mind that this proposal 
would become of a permanent character, 
and when they proposed to do this now they 
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must see whether they could afford to do 
it, whatever the state of agriculture in| remitted. It was obvious that when 
the future, for all time. A great war| they tested the question, the rule as to 
might arise, which might improve enor-| one-half was clearly improper. Middle- 
mously the condition of the agriculture! sex afforded another excellent  illus- 
of this country, and notwithstanding | tration. There were 143,000 acres in 
that they should be called upon to pay 50 | Middlesex, and the Metropolitan Police 
per cent., no matter how elevated the|area outside the area of the London 
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therefore one-half of the rates would be 








state of agriculture might be, or however 
disastrous the state of other industries 
might be. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Five years. 

Mr. LEWIS: The right hon. Gentle- 
man makes a great deal of that, but 


everybody knows what happens in cases | 


of this kind—that it was impossible to 
destroy the continuity of policy. The 
grant of 50 per cent. would encourage 
extravagance. He instanced the case 
where it was proposed to spend a con- 
siderable sum on a road. The farmers 
decided that the cost was too great, but 


this Bill they would receive half of their 
rates, they decided to go on with the 
work. 
but his argument was that the Bill 
would largely increase local expenditure. 
He thought the proposal of 25 per cent. 
was a good one. 

Mr. ALLEN said, their contention was 
that this Bill would not relieve agricul- 
ture, and as it stood the Measure was a 
most mischievous one. 


mitigate the evil. 
hon. Gentleman would reconsider his 
position in regard to this Amendment, to 
which no answer had been given. 


*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply-| 
mouth) said, if the relief to be given was | 
for distressed agriculturists, why were | 


not the districts defined? Was there 


agricultural distress down in the open | 
which called for | 
agricultural | 
Take again the | 


fields at Woolwich 
relief? There was 
distress there at all. 
case of the 19,000 acres in the borough 
of Sheffield. 
there, but the farmer in that borough 
would get half his rates paid, but 
the adjoining shopkeeper in the borough 
would get no relief at all. 
the case of Doncaster. The 


no 


race- 


course there belonged to the corporation, | 


and the income from the ground was 
upwards of £30,000. The land would 
be considered agricultural land accord- 
ing to the definition in the Bill, and 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 


He did not say they were wrong, | 


If they adopted | 
this Amendment, they would at least | 
He hoped the right | 


There was no depression | 


|County Council. Yet there was no land 
|out of cultivation in Middlesex ; there 
| Was no such thing as rural Middlesex ; 
it was made up of a set of congeries of 
| towns. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked the hon. 
| Member to confine his remarks to the 
| Amendment before the Committee. 

*Mr. HARRISON said he was main- 
taining that in consequence of there 
being no definition of area, a half as 
applied to every field in every borough, 
county borough and urban sanitary 


: | authority was toomuch, and that therefore 
when they were informed that under | : 


the Amendment which proposed a quarter 
ought to be accepted. In his opinion agri- 
cultural land, in populous places at all 
events, was not entitled toahalf remission. 
He could multiply instances of agricultural 
land in and near populous centres, de- 
riving adventitious rent value owing to 
its situation. He presumed it was 
alleged that the Death Duties tended to 
swell the amount which was said to be 
the excessive amount of taxation of the 
land. London, of all places, was sur- 
rounded by a band of ecclesiastical lands 


which paid no Death Duties at all. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were the 
| greatest landowners in England. They 


owned no less than 289,000 acres, and 
| that land had not paid any Death Duty. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
I am very reluctant to interrupt the 
hon. Gentleman, but I really must beg 
him to make his remarks more relevant. 
*Mr. HARRISON said, he was en- 
deavouring to show that the items which 
went to make up the so-called taxation 
or land were exceptional, and did not 
apply in the case of a very large area of 
land, and that that land being so 
favoured as regarded Imperial Death 


Take | Duty ought not to have a remission of 


|so much as half of the local taxation. 
Tut CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
‘ber would be in order in making such a 
'speech on the Second Reading, but I 
|don’t think he is in order in making it 
|on this Amendment. 
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*Mr. HARRISON said, he was con- 
vinced that the more the question was 
inquired into the more it would be 
found, first, that realty was not over 
assessed, and secondly, that if it were a 
50 per cent. remission of rates was far in 
excess of the amount which ought to be 
contributed from the Imperial purse. 

Mr. McLAREN said, the mere fact 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had proposed to limit the oper- 
ation of the Bill to five years was in itself 
a ground for accepting the Amendment, 
because it showed that the Government 
were alarmed at their own temerity. 
They realised that they had taken a step 
for which the country was not prepared. 

The hon. Member for Plymouth had just 
shown them how crude and ill-digested 
the plan of the Government’ was. 
Another illustration could be given. 
The borough of Leeds had an area of 
21,000 acres. A Member of the House 
was the owner of a farm within that 
area, and got a rent of no less than £3 
per acre. Under the Bill, however, the 
rates of that farm would be relieved to 
the extent of one-half. The workman, 
who occupied a cottage close at hand, 
would receive no relief, neither would 
the woollen manufacturer or the iron- 
master, and other people who found it 
just as difficult as the farmer to make 
ends meet. Even at this stage of the 
proceedings, if he thought the Bill would 
do the farmer one pennyworth of good, 
he would allow the Government to take 
unchallenged the responsibility of the 
figures they put in the Bill. But heand 
his hon. Friends did not believe the 
Measure would do the farmer any good. 
(Mr. Srrurr: ‘Oh !’’] The hon. Gen- 
tleman who interrupted him was an 
authority upon agriculture. He there- 
fore put it to the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther 24 hours’ good rain this week would 
not do farmers more good than any 
quack remedy such as the Bill proposed. 
If the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and his friends could per- 
suade the country to buy English cheese 
instead of French cheese, if they could 
persuade the people to forsake New 
Zealand mutton and go in for home- 
grown produce—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is straying a long way from the 

Amendment. 
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Mr. McLAREN said, he was en- 
deavouring to show that the remedies for 
agricultural depression were not to be 
found in the Bill, but he would abandon 
that line of argument in deference to the 
ruling of the Chair. He put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill whether the effect of the Measure 
would not be to bolster up rents and 
leave the farmers very much where they 
were now. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, his objection to the Bill 
was that it did not distribute relief 
where it was most needed, and for the 
same reason he supported the Amend- 
ment. There were tens of thousands of 
people in the country who were abso- 
lutely in want of food, and he thought 
the Government might have shown their 
generosity much better in helping them 
than by distributing relief among the 
agriculturists, as proposed under this 
Bill, without any regard to those who 
needed it most. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ 


At this point Mr. J. W. Lowrner 
resumed the Chair. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he 
should certainly support the Amend- 
ment. The grounds on which the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
opposed the Amendment were altogether 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not given a 
single argument in support of the pro- 
posal of the clause ; nor had he given 
any facts, or data whatever to the Com- 
mittee to show the grounds on which the 
Government had come to the conclusion 
to fix on the amount of 50 per cent., or 
one-half, rather than on any other 
amount—one-quarter or three-quarters. 
He thought the Committee were en- 
titled, on the grounds of ordinary cour- 
tesy, to some explanation on this point. 
Whether they regarded the object of the 
Bill to be for the relief of agricultural 
distress or for equalising the burden of 
the rates on land, he contended that the 
figure of 50 per cent., as proposed by the 
Bill, was much too high. The average 
fall of rents in England and Wales 
through the agricultural distress had not 
reached 25 per cent., though in some 
districts it was, and in others very much 
less ; and if the purpose of the Bill was 
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to relieve agricultural] distress, the relief 
granted should surely not be more than 
was commensurate with the distress ex- 
perienced. Neither on the ground of the 
fall of rents, nor on that of the present 
amount of rating on agricultural land, 
as compared with the rating in the 
towns, could the figure of 50 per cent. 
be justified. If the figures were fully 
gone into it would be found that 25 per 
cent. would be a much more fair and 
just amount. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, had not entered into the merits 
of the Amendment at all, and he re- 
peated that the Committee were entitled 
to some explanations of the reasons 
which had induced the Government to 
fix upon the 50 per cent., or one-half, as 
proposed in the Bill. | ‘* Hear, hear !”’ | 

*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA 
(Monmouth) said, the adoption of the 
principle of equal division of the rates 
between the occupier and the State, as 
proposed in the Bill, was a very import. 
ant matter, and might have a far-reach- 
ing effect in the future in the work of 
the readjustment of the rates. Great 
care should, therefore, be taken in creat- 
ing a precedent. He would advise the 
Government to proceed very cautiously 
in the matter, and, in the first instance, 
to confine their action to a 25 per cent. 
reduction. If this principle of equal 
division were persisted in, it might lead 
in the future, when the question of rates 
all over the country came to be dealt 
with, to a very serious demand, a de- 
mand of very many millions being made 
on the Imperial Exchequer. He sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Mr. CHANNING said, he would like 
to remind the Committee of one passage 
in the majority Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which was 
signed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. That passage was as fol- 
lows : 
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**We are of opinion that in order to place 
agricultural lands in their right position as com- 
pared with other rateable properties, it is essen- 
tial that they should be assessed to all local rates 
in a reduced proportion of their rateable value. 
If the existing precedents in England and Scot- 
land are followed, they would be so assessed at 
one-fourth only of their rateable value.” 


There the right hon. Gentleman had 
pinned himself to a definite statement of 
what he considered to be a true and 
rational carrying out of the precedents 


Mr. D. Lloyd- George. 


{COMMONS} 
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with regard to the assessment of agricul- 
tural lands. In the Bill, on the other 
hand, they had a proposition that there 
should be, instead of a_ three-fourths 
exemption, an exemption of one-half 
only, and he did think the Committee 
was entitled, after that definite expres- 
sion of opinion to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had appended his signature, 
to some explanation of what the figure 
in the Bill meant. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he might be 
allowed to remind the Committee that 
he had most amply explained this par- 
ticular point on the First Reading of the 
Bill, when he said :— 


“What is to be the proportion in this Bill? 
One-quarter has been recom:nended to us by 
various influential quarters. It has been recom- 
mended by the Central Chamber of Commerce, 
representing all the affiliated chambers through- 
out the country, and it has been recommended 
by a large majority of the Royal Commission 
which has just made its Report. I wish it had 
been in my power to adopt these recommenda- 
tions. In my opinion they do not exceed what 
both justice and expediency may very well have 
dictated. But it has not been in my power to 
do so. I have been obliged to cut my coat 
according to my cloth. As the House is aware, 
exceptionally heavy claims have been made on 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the present year, and I have 
been obliged to adopt the proportion to one-half. 


Question put: ‘*That the words 
‘one-half’ stand part of the clause.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 154 ; 
Noes, 78.—(Division List, No. 154.) 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
leave out ‘‘only.’’ He _ explained 
that the object with which he moved 
this Amendment was to. prevent the ex- 
clusion of other Amendments to sub- 
servient parts of the Bill which might 
otherwise be excluded. 

Mr. CHAPLIN did not think the re- 
tention of the word would have that 
effect, and he was advised that its use 
was necessary in the drafting of the Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE pointed out 
that other Acts relating to rating did 
not contain this word. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved 
after ‘‘ payable’’ to insert ‘‘ at the date 
of the passing of this Act.’’ The 
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object was to confine the provisions of 
the Bill to rates in existence at the date 
of the passing of the Act. He believed 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
himself said that he did not intend the 
Bill to apply to future rates. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the hon. 
Member was under a misapprehension. 
The intention was that the Bill should 
apply to all rates as defined in the defi- 
nition clause. Whether the rate was 
new or not, the Bill would apply. 

*Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) 
supported the Amendment. He had 
himself put down the following Amend- 
ment on the Paper :— 

** Provided that, if, after the passing of this 
Act, any increase of any existing rate shall be 
made by or under any rating authority, or if 
any new rate shall be levied, occupiers of agri- 
cultural land shall be liable for any such increase 


in any existing rate, and for any such new rate, 
as if this Act had not been passed.”’ 


He said that it was very doubtful whe- 
ther the rates would long remain as low 
as they now were. In all probability 
there would be an increase in the course 
of the next few years. The Light Rail- 
ways Bill, which would assist farmers to 
a great extent, would, in the first place, 
cause some slight additional expenditure. 
Then, it remained to be seen whether, 
under the Education Bill of the Govern-- 
ment, education in our villages would be 
as cheap in future as it was at present. 
He believed himself that in many 
villages applications would have to be 
made to constitute Board Schools in the 
place of Voluntary Schools receiving 
diminished subscriptions. Further ex- 
penditure was also likely to be caused by 
the operations of Parish Councils, which 
were now in their infancy. Hitherto, 
in a great many places, they had not 
thought fit to levy any rate at all, their 
present needs and requirements not 
necessitating it. Many Parish Councils 
had not put in force the adoptive Acts. 
As time went on, however, Parish 
Councils would find it necessary to levy 
some kinds of rates. He was also of 
opinion that the proposal now under 
consideration, that the Government 
should pay half the local taxation out of 
the pockets of Imperial taxpayers, was 
indeed extravagance, because the spend- 
ing authorities would look upon the 
contribution 
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from Heaven or from a blessed Govern- 
ment, and would, in consequence, feel 
themselves justified in incurring a little 
extra local expenditure. 3It was only 
human to be lavish withfother people’s 
money. The two great spending 
authorities were District Councils and 
Boards of Guardians, and those boards 
were largely dominated by the landed 
interest, including owners, farmers and 
tenants, and those were the very classes 
whom the Government were proposing 
to relieve under this Bill. Taking all 
these matters into consideration, it was 
evidently highly probable that there 
would be an increase in the loca] rates, 
and unless the Bill were amended, the 
increase would fall very hardly upon 
building property, and unduly lightly 
upon agricultural land. Under this Bill, 
it must be remembered, buildings in- 
cluded not only railways, but also fac- 
tories, shops, and farm houses. The 
proposal of the Government came to this, 
that land should be assessed at half its 
existing value. If, then, new rates 
were levied, or existing rates increased, 
there would be a deficiency which would 
have to be made good out of assessments 
on building property. Suppose a rate- 
able value of £100, of which land formed 
£80 and buildings £20. If it was pro- 
posed to levy a 2s. rate on £100, the 
rateable value which land would have 
to pay would be £8, and buildings £2. 
But under this Bill land would pay £4, 
Government Grant £4, while buildings 
would continue still to pay £2. If the 
rates increased ls. in the £, what would 
be the state of things ? Under the present 
law land would pay £4, buildings £1. 
But if the Bill passed as it now stands, 
land would pay £2, buildings £1, making 
together £3. Thus, if it was necessary 
to raise £5, a shilling rate would not 
suttice, but it would be necessary to levy 
a ls. 8d. rate, of which land would pay 
£3 6s. 8d. and buildings £1 13s. 4d., 
because land would be assessed not 
at 89 per cent. but-at 40 -per cent. 
In the case of any increase in the 
rate or new rate, land ought to be 
fully responsible as at present. The 
effect of his Amendment would not be 
to place any additional burden on land, 
but to leave it where it was at this 
moment. He therefore supported the 


as so much money sent | Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
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CotoneL MILWARD (Warwickshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon) hoped that the Gov- 
ernment would remain firm. Any in- 
crease of the rate would, to a certain 
extent, militate against buildings and 
houses ; but, on the other hand, if the 
rate decreased the houses and the build- 
ings would obtain a proportionate ad- 
vantage. In his opinion there was much 
more “prospect in the next four or five! 
years that the rates would go down in| 
agricultural districts. People were | 





frightened at the increase of rates, and | 


a move was being made in the direction | 
of economy. Under this Bill the Gov- | 
ernment were paying a certain fixed sum | 
from year to year. If the rates dimin- | 
ished in the county or parish, the build- 
ings and houses would get an advant- | 
age. There was a strong encouragement | 
to economy in this Bill, "hecause the less | 
they spent the less they had to pay in| 
proportion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN could not accept the | 
Amendment, because the Committee 
had already agreed to that portion of the 
clause which stated that after a certain 
date, agricultural land in England would 
only pay half the rates. If he were to 
agree to the Amendment, land would 
have to pay the whole of the increased | 
rate ; and this was neither the object of 
the Bill nor the intention of the Govern- 
ment in introducing it. In introducing 
the Bill, he pointed out that houses and | 
buildings would still continue to be 
assessed on the whole of their rateable 
value as before, and he added that ‘‘ the 
annual amount of the grant being fixed 
by the Bill, houses and buildings will 
gain or lose according as there is an 
increase or decrease in the local expendi- 
ture in future.’? That was the position 
under the Bill, and to that position he 
must adhere. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston) submitted that it was fair, the 
Bill being a temporary Measure, and | 
there being a fixed sum granted, that it 
should be limited to the rates to which 
it at present applied. They were likely 
to have increased rates in rural districts, 
not only in connection with light rail-, 
ways, but with Parish Councils and also | 
the new EducationScheme. Very possibly | 
there might be increased rates in con-| 
nection with Poor Law Administration, 
because the farmers, who largely con- | 


{COMMONS} 


| Bill, a most revolutionary Measure. 
did not know how far local rates would be 


'be excepted in this Bill. 
‘mittee ought to 


|penny of benefit under the Bill ; 
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trolled it, would in future be relieved 
considerably from the pressure of the 
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Poor Rates through the action of 
this Bill, and consequently might in- 


crease the cost of its administration 
at the expense of the occupiers of 
houses in the villages as opposed to 
the land. In his opinion the Bill would 
not tend to economy of administration 
in rural districts, because the farming 
\classes, having also a large interest on 
| the Parish Councils, would not have the 
same motives to economy as in the past. 
There were, in all the rural districts, 
great and pressing needs as regards the 
development of local  self- government, 
and it would put a c! eck upon that 
idevelopment to throw the burden of 
new work from the agricultural interest 
|on to the occupiers of houses in the rural 
districts. Then there was the Education 
They 


increased by that Measure, and yet, in 
spite of that imminent danger, the extent 


|of which no one could predict, the Presi- 
| dent 


of the Local Government Board 
contended that future rates were not to 
The Com- 
resist the right hon. 
Gentleman by supporting the Amend- 


|ment in the interests of the majority of 
| rural ratepayers. 


*Mr. McKENNA thought the _posi- 
tion of the right hon, Gentleman a _per- 
fectly intelligible one, but there was one 
very large class of occupiers who paid as 
much in respect of their incomes as the 
farmers and yet who did not get one 
indeed, 
unless the Bill was amended, their con- 
dition would be made worse—he referred 
to the colliery lessees. The land in con- 
nection with collieries and mines was 
rated to the full. If agricultural land 
were relieved, and the deficiency so 
created, in the event of a rise taking place 
in the rates, were not met by a payment 
from the Imperial Exchequer, the burden 
on the remaining ratepayers must be in- 
creased; and in some districts that extra 
burden would fall almost wholly on the 
owners of mines and collieries. If the 
purpose of the Government were to 
relieve agricultural distress, let them at 
least distribute the cost of that relief 
over the whole country, and not make a 
few persons pay exceptionally for it. 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) pointed out that if the Govern- 
ment did not make a concession on this 
point, they would be making a new and 
additional inequality. The case where 
the total assessments on the agricultural 
land and on the other property in a dis- 
trict were about equal was very com- 
mon. For the present the position of 
property other than agricultural land 
was not to be made worse ; but in the 
future, if any rise in the rates occurred, 
the burden on non-agricultural property 
would be double that of agricultural pro- 
perty ; for the State would not pay any 
part of the increased rate, and relief to 
the extent of one-half of it would still be 
given to agricultural land. There had 
been Amendments on the Paper to ex- 
clude districts in which agriculture was 
not specially suffering ; but all these 
had been defeated by the Closure. Yet, 
these were exactly the districts where 
the rates were rising. The Bill, prac- 
tically, would make it dangerous to hold 
property in the neighbourhood of agri- 
cultural land. If, on the other hand, 
rates were generally decreasing, where 
was the argument for having the Bill at 
all 2 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) suggested to his hon. Friend that 
the Amendment might be withdrawn, 
because the question could be raised 
more appropriately on a subsequent 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
If the Amendment were accepted, he 
was not sure that the legal effect would 
not be to limit this relief to the rate 
which happened at the moment to be 
payable. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he 
should be quite willing to respond to the 
appeal if the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton covered the whole ground. 
The words of the Amendment were— 
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“Or to the increase in any rate above the 
amount of such rate during the last quarter 
before the passing of this Aet.”’ 


But he wanted to cover both cases. He 
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wanted to raise the question whether 
this Bill was to apply not merely to an 
existing rate but to a perfectly new rate 
levied on lard. He contended that if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not apply 
it to a case of that kind, shops and 
houses and factories in a rural district 
might practically be crushed by the 
burden of the rates. A light railway 
might be made from which the factories 
would derive no advantage and the 
farmers derive great advantages, but 
they would be relieved of half of the 
rate. He considered that this would be 
a gross injustice. They would be taxing 
the urban population for the benefit of 
the rural community. Then there was 
the possibility of a new education rate. 
[‘* Question !’’] It was the question— 
the question of new rates. The educa- 
tion authority might take over education 
for a certain district. Suppose they had 
got a Voluntary School, and for some 
reason it was decided to hand it over to 
the education authority for the district. 
They had to build a new school and levy 
a rate, and that rate would fall on the 
cottagers, the labourers, the artisans, 
and the tradesmen, and half the burden 
only would fall on land. That would 
be a great injustice, and the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman would not 
cover that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he was not 
bound by the words of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. He thought that a proposal 
declaring that this Bill should not apply 
to any increase in any old rate or to any 
new rate would be the best way of 
raising the question. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, he represented 
a district in which 75 per cent. of the 
rates was paid by industry, apart from 
agriculture, and 25 per cent. of the rates 
was paid by land. The proposal of the 
Government would necessitate the tax- 
payer in future paying 12} per cent. 
Assuming the rates to rise from 2s. to 
3s. in the pound, then; of every £150 
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the taxpayer would pay £12 10s., 
realty, paying half the increase, would 
contribute £18 10s. ; and industries 
would pay £75 plus £44 or £119 out of 
£150. That would be a monstrous in- 
justice to the industries. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
urged that the hope for agriculture must 
be in the development of industries on 
agricultural land. Within the last few 
years the manufacture of jam had been 
developed with great success, and it had 
stimulated the farmer to grow fruit. 
The development of such enterprises 
would be rendered impossible if taxation, 
taken off land, were put on new enter- 
prises. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would allow this Amendment to be with- 
drawn in order that the Committee 
might have an opportunity of discussing 
that of the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
not be in accordance with the courtesies 
of that House that the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton should put 
his Motion before the House. It used 
to be said that the Rules of the House 
were framed by gentlemen for gentle- 
men, and it would be only showing the 
courtesy due to a gentleman of the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton if permission were 
granted to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN said, that the more they 
discussed this Bill the more the injustice 
of it was seen. How would the Bill 
work if the Amendment were refused 4 
All agricultural land would be relieved 
of half the rates. He knew a town 
where most of the land outside it was 
agricultural land. By this Bill that 
land would be relieved of half the rates. 
In the event of the town increasing— 
and it was increasing every day—the 
owners of that agricultural land would 
be able to sell large portions of their 
property at an enormously increased 
Mr. Joseph A. Pease. 
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value. Since he had been in the neigh- 
bourhood land formerly worth £200 an 
acre had sold for over £1,000. When 
this land had been sold at this greatly 
enhanced value, the population who 
lived on the land would in the future be 
called upon to pay the whole of the 
rates. That was a manifest injustice, 
and he could not believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would willingly do injustice to anyone. 
He appealed to him to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon or the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, and 
not give the impression that he wanted 
to perpetuate injustice under the Bill. 
Mr. WARNER, amid Ministerial 
cries of ‘‘ Divide,’’ said, he wished to 
make a protest on behalf of working 
men who, through building societies and 
similar societies, had bought their own 
houses and would be heavily taxed 
under this Bill. The very places where 
working men were building houses and 
buying them were the places where the 
local rates were likely to be increased. 
They were increasing neighbourhoods, 
and in all such neighbourhoods the rates 
increased, and it was very hard these 
men of small means should be made to 
pay the extra taxation. It was said 
that the Bill would be an incentive to 
economy. Quite true, where the rates 
could be reduced ; but in all places 
where there was a tendency to extrava- 
gance this Bill would hurry them into 
greater extravagance, because there 
would be no hope of saving anything, 
but an incentive to the farmers and 
agricultural representatives to spend 
more because they would only have to 
pay half. If the incentive to economy 
were taken away, districts which were 
extravagant would be more so than they 


were now. He protested, on behalf of 
working men, who had saved sufficient 
to buy their own houses and obtained 
what was talked of so much by the Tory 
Party—a stake in the country. 

*Mr. BROADHURST asked the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill to 
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give his hon. Friend a guarantee that he 
should be allowed to withdraw his 
Amendment, and not have it negatived. 
He could assure the House that if those 
on his side of the House were not allowed 
a few moments now and again—[ Minis- 
terial laughter |\—to expresstheir opinions, 
they would have to take such steps as 
seemed to them justified in the circum- 
stances. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man give a guarantee that this Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn; if not, they 
would go on debating it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, adopting the line of argu- 
ment of an ingenious supporter, said 
that their policy was likely to lead to 
economy in expenditure. Practically, 
for all time, a certain class in the com- 
munity were to pay only one half of 
their liabilities—a class who had mis- 
managed their affairs and shown them- 
selves utterly incapable of discharging 
their duties. They were coming to the 
industrial portion of the community for 
out-door relief. They could not manage 
their affairs, they could not pay their 
debts, and the House was asked to 
believe that the fact of this section of 
society being absolved from their National 
duties would lead to economy. What 
possible incentive to economy would 
there be? He hoped the Committee 
would insist on having further informa- 
tion on this question and more time to 
consider it. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would control his enthusiastic but 
unwise supporters the Committee might 
make more progress. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, that this was one of the 
most important questions that could pos- 
sibly be raised. His experience of the 
County Councils led him to believe that, 
the more they received in the way of 
subvention from the Treasury, the more 
ready they were to spend. There were 
persons outside the House who would 
regard the Bill as a permanent Measure, 
and, in consequence, would spend the 
public money much more freely than now. 


He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman | 
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would see that this was one of the most 
important questions that could possibly 
be raised upon the Bill, because the pro- 
posal of the Government would result in 
an enormous increase of extravagance 
on the part of local authorities unless 
the Amendment were accepted. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to accept the Amendment 
which stood in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that he 
thought that there had been sufficient 
discussion upon this Amendment, for 
which he was perfectly prepared to 
vote. 

Sir J. BRUNNER said, that, as the 
Opposition had not been met by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the way they 
desired, he begged to move that Progress 
be reported. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

*Tuoe CHAIRMAN withheld his 
assent, because it appeared to him that 
the Committee was prepared shortly to 
come to a decision without that Motion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that he 
was prepared to amend his Amendment 
in the way that had been suggested. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was bound 
to say that this was the most unreason- 
able proposal that he had heard made in 
the whole course of his Parliamentary 
career. They had been debating this 
issue for more than an hour and three- 
quarters, and he was certain that nothing 
more could be added to the discussion if 
they were to Debate the matter for 
three or four hours longer. Considering 
the immense time—five nights—that had 
already been occupied in discussing a 
single clause, it was most unreasonable 
to ask the Government to put off the 
clause in order that the whole thing 
might have to be gone over again. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] He hoped that the 
Motion for reporting Progress would be 
withdrawn. 
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Sm J. BRUNNER said, as he did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should persist in his Motion for 
reporting Progress. 

Mr. McKENNA said, that he felt 
bound to support the Motion for report- 
ing Progress. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


{COMMONS} 





Does the hon. Baronet withdraw his 
Motion for reporting Progress ? | 

Sir J. BRUNNER said, he intended | 
to persist in his Motion. [* ene. | 
hear ! ”} 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 

Mr. BROADHURST, sitting with 
his hat on, asked the Chairman, as a 
point of order, whether the Motion, “That 
the Question be now put” referred to 
the Motion to report Progress or to 
the Amendment ? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, it applied to 
the Motion to report Progress. 





Question put, “That the Question be | 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 203 ; 
Noes, 86.—(Division List, No. 155.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 





The Committee divided :—Ayes, 86 ; | 
Noes, 203.—(Division List, No. 156.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN rose in his place, and | | 
claimed to move, “ That the Question on | 
the Amendment be now put.” 


Question put accordingly, “That the | 
words ‘at the date of the passing of this | 
Act’ be there inserted.” | 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 83; 
Noes, 203.—(Division List, No. 157.) 


And, it being after Midnight, the | 
Chairman left the Chair to make - 
Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
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MILITARY MANCZUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


Clause 4,— 


MEANING OF CAB, 


In this Act the expression “cab” shall mean 


any hackney carriage within the meaning of the 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869. 


On the Question that the clause stand 


part of the Bill, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) objected. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
| appealed to the hon. Member not to 
persist in his objection. 

Dr. CLARK remarked that the Bill 
adopted the very objectionable method 
of repealing the clause of another Act 
without giving the words of that clause 
itself, and he therefore objected to the 
Measure. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
(GUARANTEE). 


Committee thereupon deferred 
Thursday. 


till 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


|LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING Sheer? 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and oe 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the Third time, and-passed. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


As amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, considered. 





Clause 6,— 


POWER TO GRANT SUPERANNUATION | 
ALLOWANCE IN RESPECT OF DUTIES | 
UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

Where a sanitary authority are by law em- 
powered to grant a superannuation allowance to | 
any of their offic ers, they may, if they think fit, | 
with the consent of the Local Government | 

Board, take into consideration, in calculating the | 

amount of such allowance, any duties which the | 

officer may have discharged under the Public | 

Health (Ireland) Acts 1878 to 1890 or this Act. | 


Me. HORACE PLUNKETT. 
moved to leave out “may if,” = to | 
insert “ shall.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT moved | 
to leave out the words “if they think | 
fit, with the consent,” and insert instead | 
thereof the words “subject to the 
approval.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | 
Bill.”—-Debate arising ; 


And, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.}. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. . 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


| INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND IN- 
CORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
15th June. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
ke 6th June. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


ABATTOIRS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 3rd June. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs. 
day 4th June. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) | 
BILL. 


Business of 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for | 
Committal to Select Committee [18th 
March] further adjourned till Tuesday 
2nd June. 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday Ist June. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow, 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday | 
3rd June. 
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CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 1st 
June. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion, “That this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN asked as to the 
business for To-morrow 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe . EA- 
SURY : The business for to-morrow will 
be the continuation of the discussion of 
the Bill which has occupied the attention 
of the House to-day. 

Mr. CHANNING: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that this will create a 
lively disappointment in the minds of a 
large portion of the public? 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It is a lively disappointment to 
myself, but I am not responsible for it. 

Mr. W. ALLEN: Will there be a 
Morning Sitting on Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I must see what progress we 
make to-morrow. 


Adjourned at, Twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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